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UNIVERSITY    CALENDAR 

1910 


January  3  Monday 
January  24  Monday 

January  28   Friday 

January  31    Monday 

February  1  Tuesday 

February  2  Wednesday 

February  22  Tuesday 
March  24  Thursday 
March  29  Tuesday 
April    14  Thursday 

April   30   Saturday 
May    2    Monday 

May  30   Monday 
June  2  Thursday 
June    5    Sunday 
June  6  Monday 

June    7    Tuesday 

June  8  Wednesday 
June  9  Thursday 


June    13   Monday 
July  4  Monday 
August  5  Monday 

August  6  Saturday 
September  12  Monday 


Christmas  holidays  end,  8:00  a.  m. 
First  semester  examinations  begin, 
8:00  a.   m. 

Annual  Faculty  Concert,  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  8:15  p.  m. 

Second  semester  begins,  9:00  a.  m. 
Enrollment  of  students,  9:00  a.  m. 
to  5:00  p.   m. 

Enrollment  of  students,  9  a.  m.  to 
5:00  p.  m. 

Meeting  of  classes  for  recitations, 
8:00  a.  m. 

Washington's    birthday,    Holiday. 

Easter  holidays  begin,  5:30  p.  m. 

Easter  holidays  end,  8:00  a.  m. 

First  day  of  Annual  Music  Festival, 
continued  on  the   15th  and  16th. 

Interscholastic  Field  and  Track  Meet. 

Final    date    for      submitting      finished 
theses. 
Decoration    Day.      Holiday. 

Final    examinations    begin,   8:00   a.    m. 

Baccalaureate   sermon,   11:00  a.   m. 

Annual  Commencement  Recital  of 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  8:30  p.  m. 

Annual    Commencement    Concert, 
School    of    Fine    A^rts.    8:30    p.    in. 

Senior    Class    Play,    8:30    p.    m. 

Commencement  Day,  exercises  be- 
ginning at  10:30  a.  m.  Annual  meet- 
ing of  Alumni  Association,  12:30  p. 
m. 

Summer   Session   begins,  8:00   a.   m. 
Independence  Day.     Holiday. 

Final   Examinations   begin,  8:00  a.   m. 

Graduating    Exercises,   8:00   p.   m. 

Summer   Session    ends,   5:30   p.    m. 

Regular  meeting  of  the  General  Facul- 
ty, 2:00  p.  m.  Last  day  to  remove 
conditions  for  the   first  semester  of 


September  13  Tuesday  First  semester  begins,  9:00  a.  m.  En- 
rollment of  students,  9:00  a.  m.  to 
5:00  p.  m. 

September    14  Wednesday  Enrollment  of  students,  9:00  a.  m.  to 

5:00   p.    m. 

September  15  Thursday     Meeting  of  classes  for  first  semester,. 

8:00  a.  m.  President's  annual  address,. 
10:00    a.    m. 

November   23    WednesdayThanksgiving   recess    begins,    12:15    p. 

m. 

November   28   Monday        Thanksgiving   recess   ends,   8:00   a.   m. 

December   22    Thursday     Christmas    holida  rs    begin    5:30   i>.    in. 


January   3   Tuesday 
January   23    Monday 

January    27    Friday 

January  28  Saturday 

January  30  Monday 

January  31   Tuesday 

February  1  Wednesday 

February  22  Wednesday 
April  6  Thursday 


April    13    Thursday 
April   18  Tuesday 
April  29  Saturday 
May  1   Monday 

May  30  Tuesday 
June    1    Thursday 
June  4  Sunday 
June  5   Monday 

June  6  Tuesday 
June   7   Wednesday 

June  8  Thursday 


1911 

Christmas    holidays    end,    8:00    a.    m. 

First  semester  examinations  begin,. 
8:00   a.    m. 

Annual  Faculty  Concert,  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  8:15  p.  m. 

Last  day  to  remove  conditions  for 
the  second   semester  of   1909-1910. 

Second  semester  begins,  9:00  a.  m. 
Enrollment  of  students,  9:00  a.  m. 
to  5:00  p.   m. 

Enrollment  of  students,  9:00  a.  m.  to 
5 :00    p.    m. 

Meeting  of  classes  for  recitations,. 
8:00  a.  m. 

Washington's  birthday.     Holiday. 

First  day  of  Annual  Spring  Festival, 
by  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  continu- 
ed on  the  7th  and  8th. 

Easter  holidays  begin,  5:30  p.  m. 

Easter  holidays  end,  8:00  a.  m. 

Interscholastic  Field  and  Track  Meet. 

Final  date  for  submitting  fiinished 
theses. 

Decoration   Day.     Holiday. 

Final   examinations   begin,   8:00   a.   m. 

Baccalaureate   sermon,   11:00  a.  m. 

Annual  Commencement  Recital  of 
School  of   Fine  Arts,  8:30  p.  m. 

Senior  Class  Play,  8:30  p.  m. 

Annual  Commencement  Concert,. 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  8:30  p.  m. 

Commencement  Day  exercises,  be- 
ginning at  10:30  a.  m.  Annual  meet- 
ing of  Alumni  Association,  12:30 
p.   m. 


*The  school  year  covers  a  period  of  thirty-eight  weeks,  be- 
ginning usually  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September  and  clos- 
ing usuallv  on  the  second  Thursday  of  the  following  June. 


MEMBERS    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    REGENTS 

Member  ex-omcio 

CHARLES   N.   HASKELL Guthrie 

Governor  of  the  State 

Terms  expire  1911 

LEE  CRUCE Ardmore 

FLOWERS    NELSON Tulsa 

JESSE  DEAN   LYDICK Shawnee 

JOHN   WALLACE    PERRY ....Lawton 

ROBERT  CARROLL  BETTY Temple 

Terms  expire  1913 
J.    MATT   GORDON Weatherford 

WILLIAM    EUGENE   ROWSEY. .__ Muskogee 

CLAUD   CLARENCE   HATCH  ETT Durant 

NATHANIEL    LEE    LINEBAUGH Oklahoma    City 

Officers 

LEE    CRUCE President 

WILLIAM   EUGENE  ROWSEY Secretary 


OFFICERS       OF       ADMINISTRATION      AND 
INSTRUCTION,  1909-1910 


ARTHUR  GRANT  EVANS,  D.  D,.  Henry  Kendall  College,  1909. 
President  of  the  University,  1908. 

Professors  and  Associate  Professors 

EDWIN  DEBARR,  B.  S.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1891; 
M.  S.,  1893;  Ph.  B.,  Michigan,  1892;  Ph.  D.,  1899. 
Professor    of    Chemistry    and    Instructor    in    Assaying,    and 

Vice-President  of  the  University,  *1892,   1909. 

JAMES  SHANNON  BUCHANAN,  B.  S.,  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity, 1885. 
Professor  of  History,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,   1895,   1909. 

JOSEPH   FRANCIS  PAXTON,  A.   B.,  Missouri,   1891;  A.  M., 
Harvard,  1895. 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology,  1896,  1906. 
ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VLEET,  B.  S.,  Wisconsin,  1895;  M.  A., 
Ph.  D.,  Leipzig,  1897. 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  1898, 
1909. 

CHARLES  NEWTON  GOULD,  B.  S.,  Southwest  Kansas  Col- 
lege, 1899;  M.  A.,  Nebraska,  1900;  Ph.  D.,  1906. 
Professor  of  Geologv,  1900,  1903. 

ROY    GITTINGER,   B.   A.,   Oklahoma,    1902;   A.    M.,   Chicago, 
1906. 
Associate  Professor  of   English   History,   1902,   1908. 

HOMER   CHARLES   WASHBURN,   Ph.    C,   Michigan,    1902; 
B.  S.,  1904. 
Professor   of   Pharmacy   and   Materia  Medica,  and   Dean   of 
the  School  of  Pharmacy,  1904,  1909. 

JAMES  WELLINGS  STURGIS,  B.  A.,  Michigan,  1896;  M.  A., 
1897. 
Professor  of  Latin,  1900,  1905. 


*  The  first  date  following  the  university  title  denotes  the 
year  of  first  appointment  in  the  university,  the  second,  the  year 
of  appointment  to  the  present  position.  This  list  does  not  con- 
tain announcements  of  promotions  and  changes  for  the  year 
1910,   1911. 


SAMUEL  WATSON  REAVES,  B.  S.,  South  Carolina  Military 
Academy,  1895;  B.  S.,  North  Carolina,  1899;  A.  B.,  Cor- 
nell, 1900. 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  1905. 

JAMES  HUSTON   FELGAR,  A.   B.,  Kansas,   1901;   B.  S.,  Ar- 
mour Institute  of  Technology,  1905. 
Professor    of    Mechanical    and    Electrical    Engineering,    and 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,   1906,  1909. 

FREDRIK  HOLMBERG,  B.  M.,  Bethany  College,  Lindsborg, 
1899. 
Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Music  and  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  1903,  1909. 

HENRY    MEIER,    B.    S.,    Columbian    University,    1881;    M.    S., 
University  of  Wooster,   1898. 
Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  1907. 
FRANK    ELWOOD    KNOWLES,    Ph.    B.,    Drake    University, 
1900;  M.  A.,  1904. 
Registrar,  with  rank  of  Professor,  and  Secretary  to  the  Fac- 
ulty, 1903,  1908. 
SARDIS  ROY  HADSELL,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1904;  A.  M.,  Har- 
vard, 1907. 
Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  1904,  1908. 
GUY  YANDELL  WILLIAMS,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1906. 

Associate   Professor  of  Chemistry,  1906,   1908. 
HENRY  HIGGINS  LANE,  Ph    B.,  De  Pauw,  1899;  M.  A.,  In- 
diana, 1903. 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  Embryology,  1906,  1908. 
JEROME  DOWD,  B.  A.,  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina,  1882; 
M.  A.,  1896. 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics,  1907,  1908. 
THEODORE  HAMPTON  BREWER,  B.  A.,  Vanderbilt,  1896; 
M.  A.,  1907. 
Professor  of   English  Literature,   1908. 
MORTIMER  STANFIELD  GARDNER,  B.  A.,  Texas,  1908. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy,  1908. 
C.  LUCILE  DORA,  A.  B.,  Christian  College,  1898.         A.,  Hell- 
mouth  College. 
Professor  of  the   Romance   Languages   and   Literatures   and 
Dean  of  Women,  1908. 
JAMES   HERBERT   SAWTELL,   B.   A.,   Kansas,    1892:    B.   A., 
Harvard,    1895. 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  1908. 
CHARLES  SHARP  BOBO,  M.  D.,  Louisville  Medical  College, 
1881. 
Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine  and  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Medicine,  1908. 
WALTER  LEANDER  CAPSHAW,  M.  D.,  St.   Louis  Univer- 
sity, 1907. 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  1908. 


THEODORE  FRELINGHUYSEN  BREWER,  A.  M.,  Central 
Collegiate  Institute,  1886. 
High  School  Visitor,  1908. 

LOUIS  ALVIN  TURLEY,  B.  S.,  Idaho,  1903;  A.  M.,  Harvard, 
1906. 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Neurology,  1908. 

MONROE  ALLEN  FLOYD,  B.  S.  D.,  State  Normal,  Warrens- 
burg,  Missouri,  1895;  B.  S.,  A.  B.,  Missouri,  1905. 
Principal  of  the  Preparatory  School  with  rank  of  Professor 
of  Pedagogy  and  Associate  Professor  of  History,  1908. 

EDMUND  PENDLETON  RANDOLPH  DUVAL.  B.  S.f  Tex- 
as. 1901;  M.  A.,  1902:  A.  M.,  Harvard.  1904. 
Associate   Professor  of  Mathematics.  1908. 
DANIEL  WEBSTER  OHERN,  A.  B.,  Drake  University,  1898; 
A.    M.,    West   Virginia,    1899;    Ph.    D.,    Johns    Hopkins, 
1907. 
Professor    of    Mineralogy    and    Director    of    the    School    of 
Mines,  1908. 
WALTER  CLIFTON  ERWIN,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1906. 

Associate   Professor   Education,   1906,  1908. 
JOHN  CHESTER  DARLING,  B.  A,  Oklahoma,  1906;  M.  S., 
1908. 
Physical  Director,  with  rank  of  Associate  Professor,  1908. 
JOHN  DICE  MACLAREN,  B.  S..  B.  D.,  Kansas,  1886;  M.  S., 
1889;  M.  D.,  Columbia,  1896. 
Professor  of  Physiologv  and  Theraneutics,  1908. 
HAROLD  VEATCH  BOZELL,  B.  S.,  Kansas.  1908. 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  and  Director 
of  the  School  of  Electrical  Engineering  ,1908,  1909. 
JOHN  HENRY  VOSS,  B.  S.,  Lincoln  Normal,  1898;  A.  B.,  Ne- 
braska, 1902. 
Associate  Professor  of  German,  1908,  1909. 
HERBERT  BANCROFT  DWIGHT,  B.  S.,  Colorado,  1904. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Instruc- 
tor in  Drawing,  1908,  1909. 
FRANK  WILLIAM  CHAPPELL,  B.  A.,  Vanderbilt,  1903;   B. 
E.,  1905. 
Associate   Professor   of   Civil   Engineering,   and    Director   of 
the  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  1909. 
CHARLES   HENRY   TAYLOR,   B.   S.,   Chicago,   1907;   M.   S., 
1909. 
Associate  Professor  of  Geology,  1909. 
JULIEN    CHARLES    MONNET,   A.    B.,   Iowa,    1892;    LL.    B., 
1893;  A.  M.,  1905;  LL.  B.,  Harvard,  1908. 
Professor  of  Contracts  and  Torts,  and  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Law,  1909. 
WILLIAM   PETER  HASEMAN.  A.  B.,  Indiana,  1903;  A.  M., 
1904;  Ph.  D.,  Pennsylvania,  1907. 
Professor  of  Physics,  1909. 


Assistant  Professors 
VIRGINIA  BREWER. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Piano,  1908,  1909. 
JESSE  LEE  RADER,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1908. 

Librarian,  with  rank  of  Assistant  Professor,  1908,  1909. 
GEORGE  SEYMOUR  LENOX. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Voice,  1909. 
JOHN  BEGG  CHEADLE,  A.  B.,  Kansas,  1898;  LL.  B.,  1902. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  1909. 
Instructors 
ADELAIDE  CLARA  LOOM1S,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1906. 

Instructor  in  English,  1906. 
NELLIE  VIRGINIA  GOODRICH,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1906;  B. 
A.,  1907. 

Instructor  in  Piano,  1906. 
PEARL  MONTGOMERY  GUERRANT,  B.  A.,  Union  Female 
College,  Oxford,  Mississippi,  1895. 

Physical  Director  for  Women,  and  Instructor  in  Elocution, 

1908,  1909. 
UOUISE  ROUSIE  SMITH. 

Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Oratory,  1908,  1909. 
LENA  EUGENIE  HARMAN. 

Instructor  in  the  Preparatory  School,  1908. 
LLOYD  BURGESS  CURTIS,  B.  S.,  Oklahoma,  1908. 

Instructor  in  Spanish,  1908,  1909. 
JAMES  LEAMON  WALLER,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1908. 

Instructor  in  the  Theory  of  Music,  1908,  1909. 
ROBERT  PEYTON  CALVERT,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1909. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Dispensing  Clerk,  1909. 
CORA  PRITCHETT. 

Instructor  in  Voice,   1909. 
LOUISA  BROOKE,  B.  A.,  College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany, 
Topeka,  Kansas,  1903;  B.  A.,  Vassar,  1907. 

Instructor  in  English,  1909. 
FRANK  HOLT,  A.  B.,  Polytechnic  College,  Ft,  Worth,  Texas, 
1909. 

Instructor  in  German,  1909. 
SAMUEL    HOLMBERG,    B.    P.,    Bethany    College,    Lindsborg, 
Kansas,  1905. 

Instructor  in  Art,  1909. 
HOY  YOUNG. 

Instructor  in  violin,  1909. 
WILLIAM  AITKENHEAD,  B.  S.,  Purdue,  1902. 

Instructor  in  Shop  Work,  1909. 

WILLIAM  WATSON  WILLIAMSj 

Local  Treasurer  and  Purchasing  Agent,  1908. 

ERRETT  RAINES   NEWBY,   B.   M.,   Oklahoma,   1907;   B.  A., 
1908. 
Private  Secretary  to  the  President,  1908. 

BENJAMIN  GILBERT  OWEN. 

Assistant  in  Physical  Training  and  Coach,  1906,  1908. 


COMMITTEE  FOR  1910-1911 


Enrolling  Committees  and  Advisers 

For  the  Graduate  School:  Professor  Van  Vleet  and  the 
student's  major  professor. 

For  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  (a)  Major  students; 
the  major  professors.  (b)  All  other  students:  Professors 
Buchanan,  Hadsell,  Duval,  Williams,  Lane,  Erwin. 

For  the  School  of  Fine  Arts:  Professor  Holmberg,  Miss 
Brewer. 

For  the  School  of  Law:     Professors  Monnet,  Cheadle. 
For  the  School  of  Medicine:     Professors  Bobo,  MacLaren, 
Capshaw. 

For  the  School  of  Pharmacy:  Professors  Washburn,  Wil- 
liams. 

For  the  School  of  Teaching:  Professor  Erwin  and  the  stu- 
dent's major  professor. 

For  the  College  of  Engineering:  Professors  Felgar,  Chap- 
pell,  Bozell. 

_  The  chairman  of  the  several  enrolling  committees  and  the 
major  professors  are  the  official  advisers  and  whenever  the  ap- 
proval of  an  adviser  is  required  by  the  rules,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  concrened  or  the  major  professor  must  give  such 
approval. 

Other  Standing  Committees 
Advisory  Council:     The  President,  Vice-President,  Deans  of 
the  Colleges,  Dean  of  Women. 

Affiliation    and    Admission:      Professors    Gittinger,    Reaves, 
Sawtell,  Dwight,  MacLaren,  Holmberg,  Cheadle,  T.  F.  Brewer. 
Athletics:     Professors  Darling,  Felgar.  Ohern. 
Eligibility  in  Athletics:     Professors  Washburn,  Lane,  Floyd. 
General  Manager  of  Athletics:     Mr.  Owen. 
Graduate   Studies:      Professors   Van   Vleet,   DeBarr,   Holm- 
berg. Ohern,  Turley. 

Hygiene    and    Sanitation:      Professors    MacLaren,    Darling, 
Turley. 

Lecture  Course:     Professors  Holmberg,  Erwin,  Dowd. 
Library:     Professors  Rader,  Paxton,  Dowd. 
Non-Athletic  Organizations:     Professors  Sturgis,  Gittinger, 
Voss. 

Oratorical   Association:      Professors   Sawtell,   Sturgis,   Miss 
Smith. 

Program:     Professors  Reaves.  Bozell,  Turley. 
Research    Bulletin:      Professors    Ohern.    Buchanan,    Dowd, 
Lane,  T.  H.  Brewer,  Meier. 

Rules:     Professors  Van  Vleet,  Kuowles,  Sawtell,  Duval. 
University  Extension:     Professors    Meier,   Gould,    Gardner, 
T.  F.  Brewer,  Voss.  Tjr    •  „    •  ■■  • 

University  Publications:     Professors   Knowles,   Hadsell,    1. 
H.  Brewer. 
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COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  comprises  the  following  col- 
leges and  schools: 

The  Graduate  School. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  School  of  Law. 

The  School  of  Medicine. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  School  of  Teaching. 
The  College  of  Engineering: 

The  School  of  Civil  Engineering. 

The  School  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

The  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  School  of  Mines. 
The  Graduate  School  offers  advanced  courses  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The    College   of  Arts   and   Sceinces   offers: 

a.  A  four  years'  course  largely  elective,  in  classical,  liter- 
ary, and  scientific  studies,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

b.  A  four  years'  course,  part  of  which  is  given  in  the  School 
of  Medicine,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  courses  in  piano,  in  voice,  and  in  violin,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

b.  A  four  years'  course  in  drawing  and  painting  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Painting. 

c.  Courses  in  violin  cello,  cornet  and  other  brass  instru- 
ments, expression  and  dramatic  art  not  leading  to  a  degree. 

d.  Graduate  courses  in  piano,  voice  and  violin  for  those 
who  desire  to  make  public  performances  and  repertoire  a  speci- 
alty.    No  degree  is  offered  for  this  work. 

The  School  of  Law  offers  a  three  years'  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

The  School  of  Medicine  offers  a  four  years'  course  leading 
to  the  decree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  offers  two  years'  work  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  a  four-years'  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  four  years'  work  in  me- 
chanical, electrical  and  civil  engineering,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  mechanical,  electrical  or  civil  engi- 
neering; and  a  four-years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  mining. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STATE 

The  university  is  the  head  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
state.      It   provides    the    young   men    and    women    of    the    State 
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an  opportunity  for  advanced  academic  and  professional  training 
It  admits  those  who  have  completed  preparatory  courses  in  af- 
filiated high  schools,  academies,  and  other  secondary  schools,  on 
certificate  without  examination  In  order  to  take  advantage  of 
this  admission,  the  secondary  schools  are  adjusting  their  courses 
of  study  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  meet  the  university  require- 
ments. Provision  was  mr.de  by  the  board  of  regents  in  June. 
1908,  for  visiting  the  high  schools,  and  for  giving  such  sugges- 
tions and  assistance  in  the  matter  of  correlation  with  the  uni- 
versity as  they  desire.  Apart  from  this  close  connection  with 
the  public  schools  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  university  to  make 
its  equipment  available  to  general  readers  and  investigators 
throughout  Oklahoma. 

With  the  founding  of  the  new  commonwealth  the 
field  of  the  state  university  becomes  greatly  enlarged  and  its 
duties  and  responsibilities  vastly  greater.  It  is  the  very  earnest 
desire  of  those  charged  with  shaping  the  work  of  the  university 
that  it  shall  play  its  part  worthily  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
great  commonwea'th  of  Oklahoma;  that  its  growth  shall  keep 
well  abreast  :  the  devel^-ment  of  the  state;  and  that  in  every 
village  and  township  its  influence  shall  be  felt  increasingly,  mak- 
ing for  an  enlightened  civil  life.  The  words  that  have  been 
chosen  for  the  seal  of  the  university — "Civi  et  Reipublicae" — not 
unfitly  sum  up  the  great  ideal  for  which  it  stands.  That  it  may 
achieve  this  end,  the  university  asks  the  help  of  every  citizen, 
of  whatever  party  or  whatever  faith. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  university  is  sroverned  by  a  board  of  regents,  consisting 
of  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  ex  officio,  and  nine  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor. 

SUPPORT 

The  university  is  supported  from  the  general  revenue  of  the 
state  and  from  the  income  received  from  lands  set  aside  by 
Congress  out  of  the  public  domain  as  an  endowment  for  the 
state    schools. 

The  revenue  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1909,  and  end- 
ing June  30,   1911,  is  derived  from  the  following  sources: 
Senate  Bill  268,  approved  by  the  Governor,  for  item- 
ized   expenditures $248,693.05 

Senate  Bill  358,  unused  portion  of  the  old  Tax  Levy 

Funds 14,219.32 

Rentals  from  Section  13,  school  land  (estimated)..  43,463.50 
The  endowment  in  land  was  made  by  Congress  in  two 
grants:  Section  13  in  each  township  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Cherokee  Outlet  and  in  the  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita 
reservations,  opened  for  settlement  in  1901,  was  reserved  for  the 
university,  normal  schools,  preparatory  schools  and  agricultural 
college.  The  lands  so  reserved  are  leased  for  the  benefit  of 
the  schools  named:  the  university  portion  being,  at  present, 
about  $22,000  a  year.     In  addition  to  Section   13,  the  enabling 
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act,  approved  June  16,  1906,  granted  to  the  university  250,000 
acres  of  land  to  be  taken  from  any  public  lands  within 
the  state,  remaining  unfiled  as  homesteads  on  that  date. 

The  legislature  of  1909  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  second 
class  of  lands,  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  to  be  set  aside  for 
the  university. 

The  total  value  of  land  endowment  and   the  proceeds  fro  n 
the   sale  of  school   lands   is   estimated    at   $3,670. 000.     The   total 
income  of  the  university  from  all  sources  should  soon  approxi 
mate  $175,000  a  year. 

HISTORY 

The  university  is  founded  upon  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  entitled,  "An 
act  to  locate  and  establish  the  University  of  Oklahoma."  The 
act  provided  that  when  ten  thousand  dollars  and  forty  acres  of 
land  should  be  given  to  the  territory  by  the  City  of  Norman  the 
school  should  be  located  at  that  place.  These  requirements  hav- 
ing been  met,  the  university  was  established  at  Norman  in 
1892. 

The  law  states  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  school  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(6787)  Sec.  9.  The  object  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
shall  be  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  branches  of  learning  connected  with  scien- 
tific, industrial  and  professional  pursuits,  in  the  instruction  and 
training  of  persons  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  also 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States  and  this  territory  in 
what  regards  the  rights  and  duties  ot  citizens. 

"(6788)  Sec.  10.  The  college  department  of  arts  shall  em- 
brace courses  of  instruction  in  mathematical,  physical  and  nat- 
ural sciences  with  their  applications  to  the  industrial  arts,  such 
as  agriculture,  mechanics,  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy, 
manufactures,  architecture  and  commerce,  and  such  branches 
included  in  the  college  of  letters  as  shall  be  necessary  to  proper 
fitness  of  pupils  in  the  scientific  and  practical  courses  of  their 
chosen  pursuits,  and  in  military  tactics;  and  in  the  normal  de- 
partment the  proper  instruction  and  learning  in  the  theory  and 
art  of  teaching  in  the  common  schools;  and  as  soon  as  the 
income  of  the  university  will  allow,  in  such  order  as  the  wants 
of  the  public  shall  seem  to  require,  the  said  courses  in  the 
sciences  and  their  application  to  the  practical  arts  shall  be  ex- 
panded into  distinct  colleges  of  arts,  and  shall  embrace  a  liberal 
course  of  instruction  in  languages,  literature  and  philosophy, 
together  with  such  courses  or  parts  of  courses  in  the  College  of 
Arts  as  the  regents  of  the  university  shall  prescribe. 

"(6789)  Sec.  11.  The  university  shall  be  open  to  female  as 
well  as  to  male  students,  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions 
as  the  board  of  regents  may  deem  proper,  and  all  able-bodied 
male  students  of  the  university  in  whatever  college  may  receive 
instruction  and  discipline  in  military  tactics,  the  requisite  arms 
for  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  territory." 

Young  as  the  university  is,  its  growth  has  been  rapid.     In 
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the  spring  of  1893  work  was  begun  on  the  first  building.  The 
school  was  organized  in  the  following  summer,  and  in  Septem- 
ber opened  its  doors.  During  the  first  several  years  the  school 
was  a  university  only  in  name — a  very  large  -majority  of  the 
student  body  being  members  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  pre- 
paratory department. 

Colleges  and  schools  have  developed  in  the  following  order: 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1893;  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
two-year  course,  1893,  four-year  course,  1908;  the  School  of 
Medicine,  1900;  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  1903;  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science  and  the  School  of  Mines,  1904;  the  Summer  School 
1908,  the  College  of  Engineering,  1909;  the  School  of  Law,  1909; 
and  the  School  of  Teaching,  1909.  The  first  class  was.  graduat- 
ed from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1898;  the 
first  from  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in  1896;  the  first  from  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  (degree  course)  in  1904.  The  first  graduate 
students  were  admitted  in   1898. 

David  Ross  Boyd  was  president  of  the  university  from  1892 
to  1908.  Arthur  Grant  Evans  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in 
June,  1908. 


GROUNDS 

The  university  campus  comprises  sixty  acres  of  land,  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  South  Canadian  River.  The  foresight 
of  the  early  administration  of  the  university  provided  for  the 
planting  of  an  abundance  of  trees,  which  have  now  grown  to 
proportions  which  will  materially  increase  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  location.  In  planning  for  the  rebuilding  of  University  Hall 
the  regents  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  enter- 
ing upon  the  development  of  a  plan  which  will  provide  an  ade- 
quate and  harmonious  group  of  buildings.  Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan 
and  Coolidge  of  Boston  and  Chicago,  who  stand  at  the  head  of 
their  profession  in  this  country,  were  engaged  as  architects. 
They  presented  alternative  plans  to  the  regents,  who  decided  to  ' 
begin  the  development  of  a  scheme  in  which  the  prevailing  archi- 
tecture shall  be  of  the  collegiate  Gothic  type.  The  architects 
have  made  a  general  plan  in  this  style  of  architecture  which  will 
cover  the  present  campus  of  the  university  and  call  for  some 
addition  to  it,  which  it  is  hoped  the  regents  later  may  see  their 
way  to  make.  The  present  arrangement  of  streets  and  avenues 
of  trees  will  be  used  to  a  very  considrable  extent  under  the 
proposed  plan,  so  that  but  little  will  be  lost  of  the  advantages 
gained  by  earlier  development. 

In  addition  to  its  campus  the  university  owns  a  section  of 
land  a  half  mile  to  the  westward.  It  is  hoped  by  the  regents 
that  they  may  be  able  to  make  arrangements  to  add  to  the 
campus  in  such  a  way  that  a  connection  may  be  made  between 
it  and  this  section  of  land,  or  so  much  of  it  as  it  may  be  deemed 
advisable  to  preserve  for  actual  use  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  university. 
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BUILDINGS 

Carnegie  Library 

The  library  building  is  a  gift  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  Esq. 
It  is  built  of  grey  pressed  brick,  and  has  two  stories  and  a  base- 
ment, the  latter  for  recitation  rooms.  The  general  reading  room 
and  offices  are  on  the  first  floor.  In  the  rear  is  a  large  stack 
annex,  fitted  with  sheet-metal  stacks.  On  the  second  floor  is  a 
large  room  for  general  meetings. 

Engineering  Buildings 
1  n  the  nasi  the  work  in  engineering-  has  been  carried  on  in 
three  frame  buildings.  The  shops,  the  rooms  for  drawing,  and 
the  mechanical  and  electrical  testing  laboratories  are  housed  in 
these  buildings.  In  all  there  are  nine  rooms  used  exclusively 
by  the  students  in  civil,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering. 
During  the  session  of  1909-1910  a  very  substantial  building 
has  been  erected  for  the  College  of  Engineering.  While  the  ulti- 
mate design  for  this  building  is  that  it  shall  be  used  for  the  shops 
of  the  various  departments,  it  is  so  constructed  that  it  will  make 
ample  provision  at  present  for  the  entire  work  of  the  college. 
I'hr  hi-tlrling  •  •=  a- handsome  hnck  and  stone  structure,  two  stor- 
ies high,  160  1-2  feet  by  38  feet,  with  a  one-story  wing  for  the 
foundry,  38  feet,  10  inches  by  30  feet,  2  inches.  The  whole  is 
fireprcof.  This  building  will  give  to  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing first  class  facilities  for  work.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  shall 
have  its  own  heating  plant  with  a  boiler  which  will  supply  am- 
ple steam  for  the  independent  operation  of  all  machinery  in  the 
department.  The  rooms  of  the  second  story  will  give  ample  ac- 
commodations for  the  School  cf  Civil  Engineering  and  for  all 
work  in  drafting.  Special  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the 
shop  work  in  this  building. 

Gymnasium 

The  gymnasium,  built  in  1903,  is  a  servicable  building  100 
feet  by  100  feet,  divided  into  eight  rooms.  The  main  class  room 
is  40  feet  by  60  feet  and  20  feet  high,  with  a  gallery  seating  200 
people.  There  is  a  locker-room  16  feet  by  80  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  main  room;  one  used  by  the  men,  the  other  by  the  women. 
The  locker-rooms  are  equipped  with  355  steel  lockers.  In  con 
nection  with  the  men's  locker  room  is  a  large  bath  room  provid- 
ed with  hot  and  cold  shower  and  spray  apparatus.  The  offices 
and  an  individual  exercise  room  occupy  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing. The  director's  office  has  an  excellent  equipment  for  an- 
thropometrical  calculations. 

The  main  drill  or  class  room  is  equipped  with  the  best  mod- 
ern apparatus  for  drills  and  for  class  and  individual  exercises. 

The  athletic  field,  Boyd  Field,  situated  just  east  of  the  gym- 
nasium, is  500  feet  by  800  feet:  it  contains  a  quarter  mile  run- 
ning track,  two  gridirons  and  two  base  ball  diamonds.  Alongside 
the  field  is  a  grandstand  with  a  seating  capacity  for  one  thous- 
and people;  from  it  a  good  view  of  the  various  games  may  be 
had.     The  entire  field  is  enclosed  by  a  permanent  hedge. 
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Heating  Plant 

Most  of  the  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  from  a  central 
heating  plant. 

Medical  Building 

The  medical  building  is  situated  just  west  of  the  engineer- 
ing buildings.  It  contains  an  office  and  library  room:  a  large 
room  for  charts,  specimens,  and  other  equipment:  a  large  dis- 
secting room;  a  preparation  room  and  a  recitation  room. 

Science  Hall 

Science  Hall  is  a  three-story  building  63  feet  by  125  feet, 
built  of  grey  pressed  brick,  with  limestone  trimmings.  This 
building  was  first  used  in  September,  1904.  The  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  laboratories  and  store  rooms,  ten  in  all,  are  situ- 
ated in  the  basement.  The  offices  of  administration  are  tempor- 
arily located  on  the  first  floor  in  a  suite  of  three  rooms.  The 
other  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  as  follows:  a  physical  labora- 
tory, a  lecture  room,  an  office  room,  a  store  room,  a  cold  storage 
room,  an  incubator  room,  and  three  large  laboratories  used  for 
the  biological  sciences.  On  the  third  floor  of  Science  Hall  are 
eight  rooms.  These  are  used  for  the  department  of  geology,  for 
general  recitation  rooms,  and  for  the  museum  of  natural  history. 

Temporary  Buildings 

Besides  the  buildings  mentioned  above  there  are  several 
smaller  frame  buildings  on  the  grounds  that  have  been  erected 
for  special  purposes,  or  to  relieve  the  congestion  caused  by  the 
burning  of  the  main  building. 

University  Hall 

The  new  central  building  of  the  university  which  has  been 
under  construction  throughout  the  session  of  1909-1910  is  expect- 
ed to  be  completed  before  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in 
1910.  This  will  be  a  very  handsome  building  of  stone  and  brick, 
in  the  Collegiate-Gothic  style.  The  dimensions  are  197  feet  by 
71  1-4  feet.  It  will  be  fireproof  throughout  and  will  give  ac- 
commodations for  the  offices  of  administration,  for  the  museums 
of  natural  history  and  fine  arts,  as  well  as  for  a  large  number  of 
class  rooms.  The  building  stands  almost  on  the  site  of  the 
University  Hall  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  Christmas,  1907.  It 
is  the  first  of  an  entire  group  of  buildings  which  will  be  erected 
according  to  a  systematic  scheme. 

LABORATORIES  AND  SHOPS 

Anatomical  Laboratories 

The  anatomical  laboratories  were  especially  constructed  for 
work  in  human  anatomy  and  are  thoroughly  equipped  with  all 
materials  needed  for  a  complete  study  of  the  subject. 
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Botanical  Laboratories 

The  botanical  laboratories,  on  the  first  floor  of  Science  Hall, 
are  well  furnished  with  microscopes,  microtomes,  physiological 
apparatus,  and  all  the  material  and  appliances  necessary  for  the 
work  of  the  department. 

Chemical  Laboratory 

The  chemical  laboratory  contains  special  laboratories  for 
general,  analytical,  organic  and  physiological  chemistry.  There 
are,  besides  these,  laboratories  for  assaying  and  water  analysis. 
All  laboratories  are  equipped  with  modern  and  up-to-date  appa- 
ratus and  fixtures. 

The  State  Pure  Food  and  Public  Health  Laboratories  are 
established  in  connection  with  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the 
university  and  are  well  equipped  with  the  most  modern  appara- 
tus and  fixtures  for  efficiently  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  state. 

Civil   Engineering 

The  department  of  civil  engineering  possesses  an  excellent 
equipment  of  surveying  instruments  of  various  standard  makes. 
This  consists  of  transits,  levels,  compasses,  solar  attachments, 
rods,  chains,  tapes,  plane  tables,  sextant,  and  many  other  minor 
instruments. 

Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory 

The  machinery  and  other  apparatus  installed  at  present  in 
the  electrical  engineering  laboratory  has  been  especially  de- 
signed for  laboratory  purposes.  The  present  installation  in- 
cludes the  various  types  of  machinery  and  apparatus  necessary- 
for  the  undergraduate  experimental  work  and  is  adequate  for 
all  courses   now  offered. 

Additions  are  planned  for  early  installation  which  will  con- 
sist of  other  types,  newly  manufactured  apparatus,  and  a  tuller 
equipment  in  general. 

Geological  Laboratory 

The  geological  laboratory  is  situated  on  the  second  door  of 
Science  Hall.  It  is  furnished  with  modern  apparatus  for  trie 
study  of  thin  sections  and  with  apparatus  for  blow-pipe  work. 
The  mineral  and  rock  collections  contain  specimens  of  rare 
quality  from  all  the  principal  localities  of  America  and  Europe. 
The  collection  of  fossils  contains  large  numbers  of  invertebrate 
animal  remains  and  casts  and  photographs  of  vertebrates.  In 
the  economic  collection  of  ores  are  to  be  found  ores  from  the 
chief  mining  regions  of  the  world.  The  laboratory  is  well  equip- 
ped with  casts  and  models  for  illustrating  structural  geology. 

Adjoining  the  laboratory  is  i.ie  departmental  library,  which 
contains  the  important  literature  and  maps  pertaining  to  ge- 
ology. 

Adjacent  to  the  laboratory  is  a  large,  well-lighted  work  and 
store  room  in  which  the  preparation  of  materials  is  carried  on. 

The    Oklahoma   Geological    Survey    has    its    headquarters    at 
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the  university.  For  the  present  the  survey  and  the  department 
of  geology  of  the  university  have  common  laboratories,  library 
and  work  rooms.  Students  in  geology  have  a  part  in  the  inves- 
tigations and   research  carried  on   by  the   survey. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 

In  the  mechanical  testing  laboratory  is  a  100,000-pound 
Riehle  testing  machine,  a  transverse  testing  machine,  extenso- 
meter,  a  1,000  pound  cement  machine,  moulds,  sieves  and  other 
accessories  for  cement  testing. 

Pathological  Laboratories 

The  pathological  laboratories  are  large,  well-lighted  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  of  Science  Hall.  They  are  well  equipped  with 
miscroscopes,  microtomes,  incubators,  autoclaves,  sterilizers, 
glassware,  chemicals,  stains,  and  all  the  material  necessary  for 
carrying  on  both  general  and  special  work  in  the  department  to 
the  best  advantage.  Adjacent  to  the  bacteriological  laborator.v 
is  a  cold  storage  room  and  an  incubator  room. 

The  work  in  pathology  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  is,  for 
the  present,  carried  on  in  the  same  laboratories  with  the  regular 
work.  On  the  completion  of  the  new  building  separate  quarters 
will  be  provided.  The  great  amount  of  work  demanded  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  provides  exceptional  advantages  to  medi- 
cal students  for  tiie  diagnosis  of  infectious  diseases,  and  tiie 
bacteriological  analysis  of  water. 

Psychological  Laboratory 

The  laboratory  for  experimental  psychology  is  located  on 
the  second  floor  of  Science  Hall.  The  apparatus  is  sufficient  for 
all  ordinary  experiments  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sen- 
sation.    Some  research  work  may  be  done.     The  apparatus  is  of 

the  best  and  latest  types,  and  additional  apparatus  is  being  added 
as  needed.  A  good  selection  of  models,  charts  and  specimens 
for  the  study  of  general  and  comparative  psychology  is  included. 

Pharmaceutical  Laboratories 

The  pharmaceutical  laboratories,  in  the  basement  of  Science 
Hall,  are  equipped  with  the  usual  apparatus  for  manufacturing 
all  of  the  various  classes  of  preparations  contained  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary,  together 
with  special  apparatus  for  prescription  work,  drug  assaying  and 
pharmaceutical  testing. 

Physical  Laboratory 

The  physical  laboratory  is  situated  on  the  first  floor  of 
Science  Hall.  It  is  equipped  with  apparatus  to  enable  students 
in  general  physics  to  perform  a  number  of  experiments  in  me- 
chanics, heat,  electricity,  sound,  and  light. 

Physiological  Laboratory 

The   physiological   department   shares   the   complete   accom- 
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modations  of  the  laboratory  of  pathology  for  undergraduate, 
graduate  and  medical  students.  The  equipment  comprises  ap- 
paratus for  experimental  physiology  and  pharmacology,  includ- 
ing kymographs,  plethysmography  sphygmograph,  time-marker, 
induction  coils,  rheocords,  electrometers,  galvanometers,  keys, 
commutators,  myographs,  manometers,  thermostats,  micro- 
scopes, hemacytometers,  hemometers,  centrifuge,  ophthalmo- 
scopes, drugs,  chemicals,  and  other   standard   appliances. 

Shops 

The  shops  consist  of  a  machine  shop,  foundry,  forge  and  a 
pattern  and  wood-working  shop. 

The  machine  shop  is  equipped  with  drill  presses,  universal 
milling  machine,  universal  grinding  machine,  planer,  shaper, 
lathes,  universal  tool  and  cutter  grinder,  bench-vices  and  a  full 
assortment  of  small  tools. 

The  foundry  is  supplied  with  a  30-inch  cupola,  brass  furnace 
and  core  oven,  together  with  full  sets  of  tools  for  students'  use 
in  moulding  and  casting. 

The  forge  shop  is  furnished  with  ten  down  draft  forges  of 
the  latest  pattern,  together  with  all  the  necessary  appliances. 
The  blower  and  exhaust  fans  are  driven  by  a  fifteen  horsepower 
induction  motor. 

The  pattern  and  wood-working  shop  will  accommodate 
thirty-five  students;  it  is  supplied  with  benches,  lathes,  joiner, 
planer,  cross-cut  and  rip-saws,  a  band  saw  and  many  small  tcols 
for  wood  working. 

Steam  Laboratory 

Recently  there  have  been  added  to  the  steam  laboratory,  an 
experimental  steam  engine,  a  gas  engine,  standard  pressure 
gauges,  indicators,  calorimeters,  thermometers  and  prony  brake; 
the  student  may  therefore  conduct  experiments  in  steam  meas- 
urements, such  as  the  calibration  of  steam  gauges,  efficiencies  of 
engines,  and  the  like. 

Zoological  Laboratories 

The  laboratories  for  zoology  and  embryology,  in  addition  to 
all  the  usual  apparatus  and  supplies,  are  equipped  with  an  ac 
curate  and  unique  series  of  twenty-four  large  hand-painted 
charts  in  oil  colors,  showing  stages  in  development  and  details 
of  structure  of  animals  from  the  amoeba  to  the  frog;  a  set  of 
Ziegler's  models  of  the  human  embryo  and  of  the  chick;  models 
of  the  development  of  the  frog  and  amphioxus.  There  is  also  a 
collection  of  typical  invertebrates  and  a  small  but  representative 
collection  of  vertebrate  skeletons. 

MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  museum  is  situated  on  the  second  floor  of  Science 
Hall,  in  a  well-lighted  room  32  feet  by  54  feet. 

The  zoological  material  consists  of  a  good  collection  of  the 
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skins  of  Oklahoma  birds,  several  cases  of  mounted  birds,  skins 
of  most  of  the  larger  mammals  of  Oklahoma,  a  group  of  mount- 
ed deer  and  antelope,  a  large  collection  of  Oklahoma  reptiles,  a 
collection  of  birds'  eggs  and  nests,  a  series  of  mounted  skeletons 
and  a  series  of  models  of  animals  and  dissections. 

The  botanical  material  consists  of  a  collection  of  the  sum- 
mer flora  of  Southwestern  Oklahoma,  made  during  the  summer 
of  1903. 

The  geological  material  includes  collections  of  rocks,  min- 
erals and  fossils  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly 
from  Oklahoma.  At  present,  in  order  that  the  specimens  may  be 
more  available  to  students,  a  considerable  amount  of  this  ma- 
terial is  kept  in  the  geological  laboratories. 

Besides  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  material  the  col- 
lection includes  the  following:  the  Kemp  collection  of  rocks; 
a  phenomenal  collection  of  rocks;  a  stratigraphical  collection  of 
rocks;  a  collection  of  common  minerals;  a  collection  of  rock 
forming  minerals;  a  collection  of  economic  minerals;  a  general 
collection  of  fossils;  several  collections  representing  forms  from 
particular  localities,  and  an  especially  large  collection  of  inverte- 
brate fossils  from  the  Arbuckle  Mountains. 

The  Library 

The  library  is  under  the  control  of  the  library  committee, 
which  is  composed  of  the  iibrarian  as  chairman  and  two  other 
members  of  the  university  faculty.  It  is  administered  with  as 
few  rules  as  possible — the  desire  of  those  in  control  being  to 
help  thfce  greatest  number  of  users  possible  to  what  they  want 
and  with  such  restrictions  only  as  may  seem  necessary.  On  regu- 
lar school  days  the  library  is  open  from  7:45  a.  m.  to  4:45  p.  m,. 
and  from  7  to  10  p.  m.,  except  on  Friday  evening,  when  the  li- 
brary is  not  open,  and  on  Saturday  when  the  hours  are  from  9 
to  12  a.  m.  and  2  to  4:45  p.  m. 

The  library,  including  departmental  collections,  and  gov- 
ernment publications  which  it  receives  as  a  government  depos- 
itory, numbers  about  20,000  volumes.  Selection  of  the  books 
has  been  made  with  much  care  with  the  needs  of  a  modern 
university  constantly  in  view.  The  Dewey  Decimal  classifica- 
tion is  followed.  The  catalogue  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  gives  authors  and  titles  and  the  second,  classi- 
fied subjects.  The  cataloguing  is  being  done  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible by  the  use  of  printed  cards  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
supplemented  by  typewritten  cards.  Government  publications 
which  mav  be  of  immediate  use  are  being  catalogued  and 
shelved  with  the  rest  of  the  library  according  to  subject — a 
process  which  will   be   continued  as   time  permits. 

Students  anu  officers  of  the  university  may  draw  out  books 
for  home  use  in  accordance  with  the  rules  printed  in  the  pamph- 
let of  Faculty  Rules.  Persons  not  connected  with  the  univer- 
sity, but  known  to  the  librarian,  are  invited  to  make  use  of  the 
books  in  the  reference  room  of  the  library.  Gifts  to  the  library 
are  gladly  received,  and  are  properly  credited  to  the  giver.    The 
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receipt  of  such  gifts  is  promptly  acknowledged.     Material  about 
Oklahoma  and  the  Southwest  is  especially  desired. 

Information  about  the  use  of  the  catalogue  and  of  various 
indexes  and   library  aids   will   be   given   on   request. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Bulletin:  The  Bulletin  is  the  official  publication  of  the 
university,  appearing  quarterly,  in  March,  June,  September  and 
December.  Its  object  is  to  set  before  the  public  information 
about  the  different  departments  of  the  university  and  to  provide 
a  way  to  publish  departmental  reports,  papers,  theses  and  the 
like.  Besides  the  regular  quarterly  announcements  of  the 
schools  of  the  university  two  special  reports  have  been  publish- 
ed as  follows: 

A  list  of  the  Ferns  and  Flowering  Plants  of  Oklahoma.  A. 
H.  Van  Vleet,  Ph.  D.,  May,  1901. 

Invertebrate  Paleontology  of  the  Red-beds:  an  advance  bul- 
letin of  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ok- 
lahoma.    J.  W.  Beede,  Ph.  D.,  19C2. 

The  Research  Bulletin:  The  Research  Bulletin  was  estab- 
lished in  1909.  It  appears  at  irregular  intervals  and  contains  the 
results  of  original  investigations  carried  on  bv  members  of  the 
faculty  or  by  advanced  students.  The  successive  publications  are 
numbered  serially;  Nos.  1  and  2  have  been  published  and  others 
are  in  press.  The  publication  is  supervised  by  a  committee  of 
the  faculty  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

The  News-Letter:  The  News-Letter  is  a  semi-monthly  pub- 
lication, established  by  the  board  of  regents  to  give  official  in- 
formation concerning  the  work  of  the  university.  It  is  now  pub- 
lished by  the  class  in  journalism. 

The  University  Umpire:  The  Umpire  is  published  twice  a 
week  by  the  students  of  the  university.     It  is  the  college  paper. 

The  Sooner:  The  Sooner  is  an  annual  published  by  the 
junior  class.     It  was  formerly  known  as  The  Mistletoe. 

NON-ATHLETIC    ORGANIZATIONS  —  SOCIETIES    FOR 
PUBLIC  SPEAKING,  CLUBS 

There  are  in  the  university  several  societies  for  public  speak 
ing,  debating,  study  of  special  problems,  etc.  All  non-athletic 
student  organizations  that  may  have  relations  with  the  public 
are  under  the  control  of  the  university.  They  must  on  organi- 
zation present  the  plan  of  their  proposed  undertaking  to  the 
committee  on  non-athletic  organization  and  receive  from  the 
committee  a  certificate  of  approval.  All  organizations  under  the 
control  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  faculty  and  all  literary 
and  debating  societies  are  required  to  furnish  from  time  to  time 
such  information  as  may  be  desired  by  the  committee. 

The  Senate:     The  Senate  was  organized  in  1897  for  practice 
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in  debate  and  parliamentary  drill.     It  is  for  juniors  and  seniors 
only. 

The  Forum:  The  Forum  was  organized  in  1898,  and  incor- 
porated in  1901.  It  is  devoted  to  literary  work  and  practice  in 
parliamentary  principles. 

The  Websterian:  The  Websterian  was  organized  in  1903  by 
young  men  of  the  preparatory  department  for  practice  in  gen- 
eral literary  society  work. 

The  Zetalethean:  The  Zetalethean  society  was  organized 
in  1904.     It  is  a  literary  society  for  the  women  of  the  college. 

The  House  of  Representatives:  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  organized  in  1905  as  a  branch  of  the  Senate.  It  now 
admits   freshmen  and  sophomores. 

The  Aurora:  The  Aurora  literary  society  was  organized  in 
1906  by  the  young  women  of  the  preparatory  department. 

The  Oratorical  Society:  The  Oratorical  Society  manages 
the  inter-collegiate  debates  and  the  yearly  lecture  course.  It  is 
governed  by  a  council  composed  of  faculty  and  student  mem- 
bers. 

The  Geological  Club:  The  Geological  Club  was  organized 
in  1906  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  students  in  touch  with  recent 
geological  literature  and  of  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent results  of  field  investigations. 

The  Chemistry  Club:  The  Chemistry  Club  was  organized 
in  1908  to  stimulate  interest  in  chemistry  and  to  furnish  an  op- 
portunity for  reports  on  original  work. 

The  Teutonia:  The  Teutonia  is  a  German  club  organized 
in  1907  to  give  students  in  the  department  practice  in  the  Ger- 
man   language    and    familiarity   with   German   literature. 

The  Humanist:  The  Humanist  is  an  English  club  organiz- 
ed in  1907. 

The  Woman's  League:  The  Woman's  League  is  open  to  all 
women  who  are  students  in  the  university.  It  is  governed  by  a 
council  made  up  of  student  members  of  the  four  college  classes. 
Its  aim  is  to  promote  a  spirit  of  unity  and  helpfulness  among 
the  women  of  the  university  and  to  advance  their  interests  in 
every  way. 

The  Alumni  Association:  The  Alumni  Association  organ- 
ized by  the  first  graduates  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is 
growing  in  importance  and  usefulness.  The  annual  dinner  on 
commencement  day  is  well  attended  and  the  annual  business 
meeting  is  always  one  of  great  interest.  The  association  was 
recognized  in  1909,  in  the  government  of  the  university,  by  the 
appointment    of   John   Wallace    Perry   to    the    board    of   regents. 

The  Kahtahdin:     The  Kahtahdin  club  was  organized  in  1909 
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f<  r  both  literary  and  social  purposes.     It  is  open  to  women  of 
college  rank. 

The  Sooner  Bar:  The  Sooner  Bar  was  organized  for  Law 
students  in  1909.  Meetings  are  held  each  week  for  the  purpose 
of  arguing  legal  questions.  Only  lawyers  taking  the  regular 
course  are  eligible  for  membership. 

INTER-COLLEGIATE  CONTESTS 

Inter-coliegiate  Debates  The  university  contests  annually 
with  neighboring  colleges  in  debate.  All  contracts  and  arrange- 
ments are  made  by  the  council  of  the  oratorical  association.  In 
the  past,  university  teams  have  competed  successfully  with  the 
universities  of  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Arkansas. 

Inter-collegiate  Athletic  Contests:  Inter-collegiate  contests 
subject  to  conuitions  regarding  membership,  team  organization 
and  leave  ot  absence  imposed  by  the  athletic  committee  are 
held  each  year  with  other  universities  and  colleges  of  the  South- 
west. The  athletic  association  of  the  university  is  a  member 
of  the  Southwestern  lnter-collegiate  Athletic  Association,  which 
includes  like  organizations  in  the  state  universities  of  Texas, 
Arkansas,  New  Mexico  and  other  schools  of  these  states.  Dual 
meets  are  held  with  other  institutions  in  Oklahoma. 

The  Inter-scholastic  Meet:  The  inter-scholastic  meet  for 
Oklahoma  high  schools  was  established  in  the  spring  of  1905. 
The  contestants  are  from  the  various  high  schools  of  the  state, 
and  the  meet  takes  place  every  spring  on  the  last  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  April,  at  Norman  on  Boyd  Field.  Inquiries  con- 
cerning this  meet  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Physical  Direc- 
tor," University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,   Oklahoma. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

Religious  exercises,  consisting  of  scripture  readings,  singing 
and  prayer,  are  held  every  school  day  morning  in  the  university 
chapel.  Although  attendance  is  voluntary,  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  moral,  religious  and  social  spirit  of  the  university 
is   heartily   recognized. 

The  Christian  Associations:  The  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  are  the  centers  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  university  and  are  active  in  all  forms  of  moral  and 
Christian  work  properly  within  the  scope  of  such  organizations. 
All  students  of  good  moral  character  are  invited  to  membership, 
either  active  or  associate.  Devotional  meetings  are  held  every 
Sunday  afternoon  at  2:00  o'clock.  In  addition  to  these  meetings 
the  association  carries  on  social  work,  and  aims  to  become  a 
practical  help  to  the  students  in  their  university  life.  Members 
meet  new  students  at  the  trains,  aid  them  in  securing  suitable 
rooms  and  boarding  places,  hold  receptions  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  and  at  various  other  times.  The  secretary  of  each  associa- 
tion is  glad  to  be  helpful  on  all  occasions. 

Most  of  the  important  religious  denominations  have  organ- 
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izations  in  Norman,  and  these  churches  extend  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  students  to  join  them  in  their  work. 

DEAN  OF  WOMEN 

In  June,  1908,  the  board  of  regents  created  the  office  of 
Dean  of  Women  to  promote  and  protect  the  personal  and  so- 
cial interests  of  the  young  women  of  the  university.  Women 
of  the  university  may  consult  with  the  dean  at  any  time  they 
desire  information,  advice  or  counsel.  Women  who  are  plan- 
ning to  enter  the  university  or  parents  who  wish  information 
concerning  the  provisions  for  women  at  the  university  should 
address:     The   Dean  of  Women,   Norman,  Oklahoma. 

ATHLETICS 

The  athletic  sports  and  games  of  the  university  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  athletic  association  and  the  athletic  council. 
The  association  is  an  organization  of  students  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  development  of  athletic  sports.  The  council  is  made 
up  of  nine  members;  four  students  four  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  one  alumnus.  The  four  student  members  and  one  of  the 
faculty  members  are  elected  by  the  students'  association;  the 
alumnus  and  the  other  three  faculty  members  are  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  university. 

The  athletic  council  has  full  control  of  all  athletic  sports,  of 
the  athletic  grounds,  and  of  all  funds  and  properties  of  the  as- 
sociation. It  appoints  all  delegates  to  conferences  of  any  ath- 
letic association  of  which  the  university  is  a  member,  selects  ail 
coaches,  and  awards  all  athletic  honors.  It  also  decides  all  ques- 
tions as  to  the  eligibility  of  players  except  those  that  have  to  (fcp 
with  scholastic  standing,  which  come  under  a  faculty  committee. 
It  elects  its  own  officers. 

The  faculty  committee  on  eligibility  is  a  committee  of  three 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  university  from  the  members 
of  the  faculty.  It  makes  the  regulations  as  to  the  number  of 
hours  and  the  class  of  work  that  must  be  carried  by  students  be- 
fore they  are  permitted  to  play  on  any  athletic  teams. 

A  general  manager  of  athletics,  designated  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  university,  works  under  the  direction  and  approval 
of  the  athletic  council.  He  has  charge  of  all  the  business  affairs 
cf  the  council,  makes  all  schedules  and  contracts  with  other 
schools,  keeps  the  records  of  the  teams  and  players,  accom- 
panies the  teams  from  home  when  necessary,  and  is  charg- 
ed with  the  enforcement  of  all  rules  o^  eligibility. 

UNIVERSITY   DEGREE   A   DIPLOMA   TO    TEACH 

Under  certain  restrictions  a  degree  granted  by  the  univer- 
sity gives  the  holder  the  right  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  state..     The  territorial  law  covering  this  point  is  as  follows: 

"(6789)  Sec.  11.  *  *  *  After  any  person  has  graduated 
at  the  university  and  after  such  graduation,  has  successfully 
taught  a  oublic  school  in  this  territory  for  sixteen  school 
months,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  an- 
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thority  to  countersign  the  diploma  of  said  teacher,  after  such 
examination  as  to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to  teach 
as  to  said  superintendent  may  seem  proper  and  reasonable.  Any 
person  holding  a  diploma  granted  by  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  territorial  university  of  Oklahoma,  shall  after  his  diploma 
has  been  countersigned  by  the  territorial  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  as  aforesaid,  be  deemed  qualified  to  teach  in  any 
of  the  public  school  of  the  territory,  and  such  diploma  shall  be 
a  certificate  of  such  qualification  until  annulled  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction." 

TRANSFER  OF  CREDITS 

The  university  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools.  Its  work  is  accepted  in  full  by 
every  state  university  in  the  United  States,  by  all  the  denomina- 
tional and  private  schools  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
by  the  greater  universities  of  the  east.  An  undergraduate  may 
transfer  his  credits  from  this  university  to  any  other  without  loss 
of  standing,  and  a  bachelor  of  arts  from  this  university  can  take 
his  master's  degree  usually  in  one  year  in  any  graduate  school 
in  the  United  States.  By  rule  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  any  person  in  Oklahoma  not  enrolled  in  this 
university  who  may  wish  to  obtain  standing  in  any  other  state 
university  must  first  have  his  case  passed  upon  by  the  proper 
authorities  in  this  university  before  his  credits  will  be  accepted 
elsewhere.  ^ 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university.  In  cer- 
tain courses,  however,  fees  or  deposits  are  required  of  the  stu- 
dent as  a  guarantee  against  loss  or  damage  to  equipment  and  in- 
struments placed  in  his  care  or  to  pay  for  material  used  in  the 
course.  In  case  a  student  exhausts  his  deposit  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course  the  instructor  in  charge  may  require  such 
additional  deposits  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  All  unused 
portions  of  the  deposits  may  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  when  the  student  leaves  the  university,  provided  he  notifies 
the  office  at  the  time  of  his  departure  that  he  must  withdraw, 
xbut  no  deposits  will  be  returned  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
^July  1st.  No  fees  are  subject  to  withdrawal  after  the  first  week. 
All  fees  and  deposits  are  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
university  at  the  beginning  of  each  half  year  and  no  class  cards 
are  issued  by  the  registrar  until  a  receipt  for  such  fees  and  de- 
posits signed  by  the  treasurer  is  presented  to  him. 
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LIST  OF  FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

The   following   list   gives   all   the   fees   and   deposits   charged 

in  all  departments  of  the  university: 

Fees       Deposits 

Gymnasium 

Use    of    Locker    $     .50 

Deposit    for    key    $     .50 

Library      2.00 

Diploma    5.00 

Courses  of   Instruction,   (University  Work) 

Anatomv  XV    4.00 

Anatomy    VI     5.00 

Anatomy    VII     3.00 

Anatomy    XI     \ 15.00 

Anatomy  XII    10.00 

Botany  I,  II,  IV,  V,  VII,  X,  each 1.00 

Botany     III 2.00 

Botany    VIII     4.00 

Chemistry  la,  II,  IV,  VII,  X,  XX,  XXII,..  5.00 

Chemistry   111,   V,  VI,   IX,   XI,   XII,   XIII, 

XIV,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII 10.00 

Drawing,  each  course,  instruments  furnish- 
ed  by  university    2.00  S.OO 

Drawing,  each  course,  instruments  furnish- 
ed   by    students    1.00  1.50 

Electrical   Engineering  I,  VI,  X    1.00 

Electrical  Engineering  Ha,  VIII,  XIa,  Xlla, 

XHIa     2.00 

Electrical   Engineering  XVI,  XVII    1.00  1.50 

Electrical    Engineering   Ilia    4.00 

Geology    I,    II    5.00 

Geology  VII   3.00 

Geology  XVI.  XVII    1.50 

Geology    XVIII     1.00  1.50 

Geology    XX     1.50 

Mechanical  Engineering  la,  Ila,  Ilia,  IVa.     2.00 

Pathology  I,  II,  V   5.00 

Pathology  X  3.00 

Pharmacy   I,   VI    2.00 

Pharmacy    II     10.00 

Pharmacy    IV     5.00 

Physics  la,  Ila 1.50 

Physics  Ilia   4.00 

Physics   IV    5.00 

Physiology   III,    IV    5.00 

Physiology  V    3.00 

Pharmacognosy   I,   II    1.00 

Psychology    lb     50 

Psychology    IV    3.00 

Shops    II    10.00 

Shops  I,  III,  IV   5.00 

Zoology    I,    II    1.50 
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Zoology  Illb    2.50 

Zoology  Vb,  VIb,  VI J,  VIII,  XI    3.00 

Preparatory  School 

Botany    50 

Physics,   each   course    1.50 

Zoology 50 

Fine  Arts 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 15,  November  14,  February  1,  and  April  3.  The  rates 
quoted  are  for  one  quarter,  two  lessons  a  week;  for  one  lessen 
a  week  half  the  regular  rate  is  charged. 

The  time  for  each  lesson  is  30  minutes  and  the  rates  are 
either  $18.00,  $13.50  or  $9.00,  depending  on  which  instructor  is 
chosen. 

BOARD  AND   ROOMS 

Board,  including  furnished  rooms,  can  be  had  for  from  $3.50 
to  $5.00  a  week.  The  average  cost  of  living  is  as  low  in  Norman 
as  in  any  other  town  of  its  size  in  the  state.  The  general  ad- 
vance in  price,  however,  so  noticeable  during  the  past  several 
years,  has  increased  the  cost  of  living  here  as  elsewhere.  While 
the  increase  is  not  serious,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  where- 
as several  years  ago  plain  table  board  could  be  had  for  two  dol- 
lars a  week,  it  costs  now  from  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Rooms  for  two 
may  be  secured  for  $6  to  $8  a  month. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF  SUPPORT 

There  is  work  to  do  at  the  university  and  in  the  town  by 
which  students  may  support  themselves  wholly  or  in  part  while 
attending  school.  The  university  can  not  promise  employment 
to  anyone,  and  it  does  not  encourage  young  people  to  enroll 
who  are  entirelv  without  resources,  but  it  does  help  deserving 
students  who  show  a  willingness  to  help  themselves,  to  get 
something  to  do.  The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  are  active  in  helping  students,  and  lists 
of  places  where  work  may  be  had  are  furnished  the  office  each 
term.  Every  year  fifty  or  more  students  add  to  their  income 
by  their  labor  outsid?  of  school  hours;  but  they  rely  on  their 
own  abilitv,  industry  and  character  in  all  cases.  Those  older  in 
residence  and  known  to  be  capable  have  the  better  oppor- 
tunity. The  business  men  of  Norman  and  the  citizens  in  gen- 
eral are  in  sympathy  with  the  young  people  of  the  university 
and  favor  them  in  this  regard  whenever  possible.  The  work 
about  tke  grounds  and  buildings  and  university  offices  is  re- 
served for  this  purpose  without  exception.  Students  with 
trades — stenographers,  printers,  etc.,  find  work  as  readily  here 
as  they  would  in  any  other  Oklahoma  town  of  4,000  inhabitants. 
Others  can  get  odd  jobs  to  do  by  the  hour.  Some  make  work 
for  themselves  by  advertising,  canvassing,  or  doing  whatever 
their  originality  can  invent.     Usually  students   who  must  work 
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their  way  are  advised  to  plan  for  an  extra  year  in  which  to 
finish  their  course;  but  self-support  is  possible  to  any  student 
who  is  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices. 

PRIZES 

The  Garber  Cup:  In  May,  1906,  Judge  M.  C.  Garber,  of  Enid, 
presented  to  the  Forum  and  Senate  debating  clubs  a  trophy 
cup  for  excellence  in  public  speaking  and  parliamentary  prac- 
tice. In  the  first  annual  contest,  June,  1906,  the  cup  was  won 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Render  Medals:  Through  the  courtesy  of  Samuel  P. 
Render,  Esq.,  of  Norman,  the  Oratorical  Association  and  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  are  holders  of  gold  medals  to  be  contested 
for  annually. 

Debating  Prizes:  Several  small  prizes  varying  in  amount 
from  three  to  six  dollars  are  offered  in  the  preliminaries  for  in- 
tercollegiate debates.  In  1910  the  Oklahoma  delegation  to  Con- 
gress offered  a  cash  prize  of  $125  to  the  Oklahoma  team  in  the 
Kansas-Oklahoma  debate. 

The  Butte  Debating  Prize:  Hon.  George  C.  Butte  of  Mus- 
kogee has  very  generously  made  an  offer  to  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  to  establish  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  be  award- 
ed to  the  university  student  receiving  first  honors  in  debate.  Mr. 
Butte  offers  this  prize  annually  for  ten  years. 

Edward  Thompson  Company  Prize:  The  Edward  Thomp- 
son Company  offers  as  a  prize  to  a  third  year  law  student  The 
American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law,  2nd  Edition,  in  32 
volumes.  This  prize,  valued  at  $240,  will  be  awarded  to  the  can- 
didate for  the  degree  LL.  B.,  who  presents  the  best  thesis  upon 
a  subject  assigned  by  the  faculty. 

American  Law  Book  Company  Prize:  The  American  Law 
Book  Company  offers  to  a  third  year  student  a  prize  consisting 
of  the  first  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Pro- 
cedure, to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  law  faculty.  This 
prize,  valued  at  $97,  the  faculty  have  decided  to  award  at  the 
time  of  graduation  to  the  most  meritorious  student  in  the  third 
year  class,  taking  into  consideration  the  entire  course.  The 
award  will  be  based  on  grades  in  examinations,  class-room  pro- 
ficiency, ability  in  logical  and  succinct  statement,  interest  dis- 
played in  club  courts  and  other  law  school  activities,  use  of  the 
library,  and  strength  of  character. 

RHODES  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  president  of  the  university  is  chairman  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  Committee  for  Oklahoma.  The  competitive  exami- 
nations are  usually  held  at  the  university. 

The  scholarships  assigned  to  Oklahoma  have  been  filled 
first  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Kendall,  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  ap- 
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pointed  in  1904,  the  second  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  MahafTy,  of  King- 
fisher College,  appointed  in  1905. 

For  the  third  examination,  held  in  January,  1907,  six  candi- 
dates presented  themselves,  four  from  Kingfisher  College,  and 
two  from  the  university.  The  candidate  chosen  from  those 
qualifying  was  Mr.  Earl  Kilburn  Kline,  of  the  university.  Mr. 
Walter  Campbell,  of  the  Southwestern  Normal,  was  appointed 
from  those  qualifying  in  1908.  In  January,  1910,  R.  L.  Lange, 
of  Kingfisher,  who  had  qualified  at  a  previous  examination,  was 
appointed. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  state  university  to  lend  its  aid  to  all  edu- 
cational activities  which  are  being  carried  on  in  this  state,  and 
it  regards  the  fulfillment  of  this  aim  as  one  of  its  great  obliga- 
tions towards  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  and  one  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  it  desires  to  be  especially  active.  To  carry  out 
this  work  the  university  offers  a  large  number  of  lectures  and 
addresses  of  educational,  scientific,  and  popular  interest,  by 
members  of  the  university  faculty.  Many  of  the  lectures  are 
illustrated  by  means  of  the  stereopticon,  drawings  or  maps. 
These  lectures  or  addresses  have  been  prepared  for  delivery  be- 
fore commercial  clubs,  county  normal  institutes,  high  schools, 
teachers'  associations,  women's  clubs,  reading  circles,  literary 
clubs,  farmers'  associations  or  popular  audiences. 

The  range  of  subjects  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  any  organization  desiring  a  lecture  may  find  a  sub- 
ject suited  to  its  needs.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  university  to 
give  during  the  coming  year,  series  of  lectures,  consisting  of  not 
less  than  four,  on  subjects  of  special  interest,  at  various  places 
throughout  the  state.  These  courses  are  to  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  a  local  organization.  For  the  delivery  of  these  lec- 
tures no  charge  is  made  except  actual  expenses,  including  rail- 
road fare  and  hotel  bills.  It  is  understood  that  all  cost  of  ad- 
vertising and  securing  a  hall  is  to  be  borne  by  the  club  or  organ- 
ization engaging  the  lecturer. 

Over  one  hundred  such  lectures  have  been  given  during  the 
past  year  at  various  places  throughout  the  state.  A  list  of  sub- 
jects and  any  other  information  relative  to  the  lecture  courses, 
will  be  published  next  fall  in  a  bulletin  which  will  be  sent  to 
anyone   on  application. 

Address  all  communications  .to  "Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  University  Extension,"  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

ENROLLMENT 
Registration 

At  the  opening  of  each  semester  each  student  must  obtain 
a  certificate  of  registration  in  person  from  the  registrar.  He 
must  then  consult  with  his  adviser  in  regard  to  his  work  and  re- 
ceive a  statement,  signed  by  the  adviser,  of  the  classes  in  which 
he  is  to  be  enrolled.  He  must  present  this  statement  to  the 
treasurer  and  pay  all  fees  and  deposits.     The  statement  will  then 
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be  filed  with  the  registrar,  who  will  issue  to  the  instructors 
cards  of  admission  to  the  several  classes.  When  these  cards  are 
presented  to  the  instructors  in  charge  of  the  classes  the  stu- 
dent's enrollment  is  completed. 

Advisers  will  enroll  students  in  subjects  in  which  the}'  are 
deficient  in  preference  to  other  subjects,  and  in  required  sub- 
jects in  preference  to  elective.  A  student  shall  not  attend  a  class 
for  which  he  is  not  enrolled  nor  will  credit  be  given  for  a  sub- 
ject pursued  without  registration. 


Change   of  Studies 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  study  or  to  take  a  new  one 
after  his  enrollment  card  has  been  filed  must  present  to  his  ad- 
viser a  petition  for  the  change.  If  the  adviser  approves  the  pe- 
tition it  will  then  be  presented  for  the  approval  of  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  studies  which  are  dropped  or  taken.  When  the  peti- 
tion is  thus  approved  it  shall  be  filed  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
enrollment  card.  After  the  first  week  from  the  opening  of  the 
semester,  petitions  for  change  of  studies  will  be  granted  only 
for  extraordinary  reasons.  After  the  first  month  from  the 
opening  of  the  semester  no  petitions  for  change  will  be  granted 
except  by  written  permission  of  the  dean  of  the  college  or 
school  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  No  student  will  be  al- 
lowed to  change  from  one  college  or  school  to  another  without 
the  written  approval  of  each  dean  or  director  concerned;  and 
such  changes  will  not  be  granted  later  than  two  weeks  after 
the  opening  of  the  semester. 

The  Hour  or  Unit  of  College  Credit 

Every  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  rep- 
resent for  the  average  student  approximately  three  hours  of 
work  a  week  through  one  semester.  Thus  in  lecture  or  recita- 
tion work,  one  hour  is  allowed  for  the  lecture  or  recitation  and 
two  for  preparation,  reading  or  study.  Where  the  time  is  whol- 
ly occupied  by  drawing,  field  or  laboratory  work,  three  hours 
a  week  for  one  semester  are  expected  of  the  student  for  each 
hour   that   counts  toward   graduation. 

Amount   of  Work 

Fifteen  hours  a  week  of  recitations  or  lectures,  or  their 
equivalent  in  laboratory  work,  is  considered  average  work.  Ad- 
visers shall  not  enroll  for  fewer  than  twelve  nor^more  than 
eighteen  ; hours,  not  including  prescribed  courses  In  physical 
training.  This  rule  will  be  waived  only  in  very  exceptional  cases 
and-then  only  by  written  permission  of  the  dean. 

No  student  shall  .take  in  his  senior  year  more  than  seven- 
teen hours  of  work  a  week,  including  work  on  thesis,  except  by 
a    three-fourths    vote    of    the    senate.      The    senior    thesis    shall 
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count  four  hours  of  credit,  two  of  which  shall  be  counted  each 
semester  of  the   senior  year. 

This  rule  does  not  apply  to  prescribed  courses  in  which 
case  the  student  is  expected  to  take  the  course  as  outlined. 

Xo  student  who  has  received  a  mark  of  failure  in  the  pre- 
ceding semester,  or  has  a  condition  that  is  not  removed  on  or 
before  the  first  Saturday  of  the  semester,  shall  enroll  for  more 
than  fifteen  hours. 

Languages 

Xo  work  in  beginning  language  that  is  carried  for  a  period 
of  less  than  one  school  year  may  be  counted  either  for  admis- 
sion or  towards  a  degree.  That  is,  German  I  (as  a  beginning 
course  in  German),  French  I,  Spanish  I,  Greek  I,  First  Latin  or 
First  German,  may  not  be  counted  unless  German  II,  French  II, 
Spanish  II,  Greek  II,  Second  Latin  or  Second  German  is  taken. 
Reports  to  Parents  and  Guardians 

At  the  close  of  each  semester,  or  whenever  deemed  advis- 
able, there  will  be  sent  to  the  student's  parent  or  guardian  a 
report  of  his  class  standing  together  with  a  statement  of  any 
breach  of  conduct. 
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ADMISSION 
GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

For  admission  to  the  undergraduate  schools  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
completion  of  four  years'  work  in  a  standard  high  school,  or  the 
equivalent,  is  necessary  for  freshman  standing.  This  work  how- 
ever should  satisfy  the  particular  requirements  of  the  college  or 
school  which  it  is  desired  to  enter.  Applicants  may  be  admit- 
ted as  unclassified  students  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  different  schools.  The  university  is  open  on  equal  terms 
to  both  sexes. 

Entrance  may  be  made  at  any  time,  but  the  student  is  strong- 
ly advised  to  begin  work  on  the  opening  day  in  September. 

UNIT  OF  ENTRANCE  CREDIT 

Fifteen  properly  selected  units  of  credit  secured  either  by 
examination  or  by  certificate  from  an  acceptable  school  will  ad- 
mit the  student  to  freshman  standing.  The  unit  of  entrance 
credit  is  the  standard  amount  of  work  required  in  a  secondary 
school  subject  given  thirty-six  weeks  with  five  recitation  periods 
a  week  of  forty-five  minutes  each.  Thus,  four  units  represent  an 
average  year's  work. 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 

Examinations  for  admission  are  held  at  certain  places  in  the 
state  twice  a  year.  For  information  concerning  such  examina- 
tions, consult  the  Universitv  Extension  Bulletin  which  may  be 
had  from  the  registrar.  The  Committee  en  Affiliation  will  con- 
duct entrance  examinations  at  the  university  on  Friday,  Saturday 
and  Monday  following  Commencement  in  June,  and  on  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  the  opening  week  of  school  in  Sep- 
tember, in  such  subjects  as  are  called  for  one  week  before  the 
date  set  for  the  beginning  cf  the  examination.  A  part  of  the 
examination  may  be  taken  in  June  and  a  part  in  September.  All 
applicants  for  admission  who  do  not  hold  certificates  should  pre- 
sent themselves  for  examination. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  without  examination  on  pre- 
sentation of  properly  indorsed  certificates  from  affiliated  schools, 
or  other  schools  of  recognized  standing.  Admission  may  be 
partly  be  certificate  and  partly  by  examination.  For  the  details 
of  admission  by  certificate,  see  section  under  the  heading,  Ac- 
credited Schools,  in  the  pages  following. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  several  undergradu- 
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ate  schools  of  the  university  are  given  below  in  units.  All  work 
must  be  chosen  from  the  subjects  listed  on  page  . .  and  describ- 
ed on  pages  ....  For  further  restrictions,  if  any,  on  the  choice 
of  electives  in  the  professional  schools,  see  statement  in  this 
bulletin  as  given  for  each  school. 

REQUIREMENTS  FCR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  SEVERAL 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
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including  at  least  1-2  unit  of  botany.. 

fFor  further  information  and  especially  for  the  restrictions 
on  the  choice  of  electives  in  these  schools,  see  catalogue  of  the 
university  or  bulletins  of  the  schools.  Conditions  to  the  extent 
of  three  units  are  allowed  for  admission  to  some  of  the  schools 
but  such  deficiencies  must  be  made  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

Applicant  presenting  fifteen  units,  including  three  of  Eng- 
lish and  two  of  mathematics,  will  be  classified  as  freshmen,  but 
deficiencies,  if  any,  in  the  required  subjects  must  be  made  up  be- 
fore sophomore  classification  is  given. 


MAKING  UP  DEFICIENCIES 

In  general,  all  deficiencies  in  required  work  in  languages, 
mathematics,  or  physics,  must  be  made  up  in  the  preparatory 
school  maintained  at  the  university.  Certain  courses  of  college 
rank  may  be  counted  as  entrance  units  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  other  requirements.  In  making  up  deficiencies  five  college 
hours  are  equivalent  to  one  unit  of  entrance  credit.  No  work 
may  be  counted  twice,  that  is,  both  in  fulfillment  of  entrance 
requirements  and  as  hours  toward  a  degree. 

Note:  For  information  concerning  the  preparatory  school 
consult  the  Preparatory  Bulletin  which  may  be  had  from  the 
registrar. 
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ADMISSION  AS  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Applicants  presenting  at  least  twelve  units  including  three 
of  English  and  two  of  mathematics  may  be  admitted  as  unclassi- 
fied students  until  their  deficiencies  are  made  up.  All  deficien- 
cies in  entrance  requirements  must  if  possible  be  made  up  dur- 
ing the  first  year. 

Applicants  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  who  have  not 
completed  the  entrance  requirements  may  be  admitted  as  un- 
classified students  to  such  courses  as  they  are  prepared  to  take. 

Applicants  who  have  completed  the  entrance  requirements, 
but  for  good  reasons  may  not  wish  to  enroll  as  candidates  for 
a  degree,  may  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students,  and  may  en- 
roll in  such  courses  as  they  are  prepared  to  take. 

If  such  students  desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree 
the>-  must  satifv  all  the  requirements  set  for  regular  students. 

Xo  person  shall  be  enrolled  for  more  than  two  years  as  an 
unclassified  student  except  by  permission  of  the  senate.  Appli- 
cation for  such  enrollment  must  be  made  through  the  student's 
adviser. 

Additional  regulations  have  been  adopted  governing  admis- 
sion as  unclassified  students  to  certain  of  the  professional 
schools.  Such  regulation,  if  any,  will  be  found  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  each  school  under  the  heading,  Admission.  None  of  the 
above  restrictions  applv  to  enrollment  as  unclassified  students  in 
technical  work  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

ADVANCED    STANDING   FOR   WORK   DONE   IN   HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

College  credit  for  work  done  in  high  school  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  for  entrance  will  be  given  only  upon  examina- 
tion. In  general,  application  for  such  credit  may  be  made 
only  by  graduates  of  high  schools  affiliated  in  Group  I  who  have 
done  work  in  excess  of  the  requirements  for  graduation.  Such 
excess  work  should  be  certified  in  detail  to  the  Committee  on 
Affiliation  and  Admission. 

ADVANCED  STANDING  FOR  WORK  DONE  IN  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS 

Graduates  from  state  normal  schools  will  be  given  credit 
without  examination  for  such  courses  of  college  rank  as  they 
have  completed  up  to  a  maximum  of  sixty  academic  hours.  Ad- 
ditional credit  may  be  given  for  work  done  in  excess  of  the 
ncrmal  school  requirements  for  graduation  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department  in  which  credit  is  asked. 

ADVANCED  STANDING  FOR  WORK  DONE  IN  OTHER 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Students  from  other  schools  who  have  pursued  standard  col- 
lege courses  equivalent  to  those  of  the  university,  will  receive 
credit  for  such  courses  upon  presentation  of  proper  certificates 
of  creditable  standing  and  honorable  dismissal. 

All   applications   for   advanced   standing   must   be    filed    with 
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the  Committee  on  Affiliation  and  Admission,  or  within  one  month 
thereafter.  Students  coming  from  approved  colleges,  whose  re- 
quirements for  admission  are  substantially  those  of  the  univer- 
sity, will  be  admitted  ordinarily  to  equal  standing,  provided  they 
enter  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  The  full 
eauivalent  of  the  senior  year's  work  of  the  college  or  school  in 
which  the  candidate  is  enrolled  must  be  completed  in  residence 
before  a  degree  will  be  granted.  In  no  case  will  advanced  stand- 
ing for  more  than  three  years'  work,  or  90  hours  toward  gradua- 
tion, be  given. 

Examination  for  advanced  standing  may  be  given  to  appli- 
cants who  cannot  furnish  satisfactory  certificates  of  having  taken 
the  work  in  an  approved  college.  The  amount  of  credit  so  ob- 
tained and  the  subjects  upon  which  examination  will  be  given, 
will  be  determined  bv  the  Committee. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

For  admission  to  graduate  standing  see  section  under  the 
heading  "The  Graduate  School." 

THE  AFFILIATION  OF  SCHOOLS 

When  the  authorities  of  any  school  desire  to  affiliate  with  the 
university,  formal  application  for  inspection  should  be  made  to 
the  high  school  visitor.  Proper  blanks  for  making  application 
may  be  had  from  the  registrar. 

The  high  -chool  visitor  will  make  his  inspection  as  soon 
as  possible  and  will  report  to  the  committee  on  Affiliation  and 
Admission.  With  this  report  as  a  basis  the  Committee  will  pass 
upon  the  work  of  the  school,  and  will  notify  the  authorities  of 
the  school  as  to  its  findings. 

It  is  understood  that  the  high  school  exists  for  the  training 
of  the  greater  number  who  do  not  go  to  college,  rather  than  for 
the  smaller  number  who  do  go.  The  courses  that  constitute  the 
best  education  for  the  duties  of  practical  life  constitute  also  the 
best  preparation  in  general  for  the  college  or  technical  school. 
The  standards  of  affiliation  set  by  the  university  are  practically 
those  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools,  which  were  made  jointly  bv  colleges  and  high 
schools.  If  the  pupil  is  to  be  credited  for  admission  with  high 
school  courses,  the  university  has  the  right  to  ask  that  these 
courses  be  given  under  conditions  that  develop  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible their  full  educational  value.  The  co-operation  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  state  will  be  welcomed  in  shaping  the  rules  of 
affiliation  to  conform  to  the  best  standards.  The  educational 
ideals  promoted  by  a  state  university  should  be  such  as  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  high  school  and  the  university  alike. 

The  specific  requirements  of  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
university  are  not  considered  in  the  accrediting  of  high  schools. 
It  is  enough  for  the  university  to  ask  that  a  student  be  permit- 
ed  to  select  such  work  as  will  fit  him  to  enter  the  school  of  his 
choice.  No  high  school  will  be  affiliated,  however,  that  does 
not  require  for  graduation  three  units  of  English  and  two  of 
mathematics. 
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RULES  GOVERNING  AFFILIATION 

The  committee  will  be  governed  by  the  following  regula- 
tions in  the  affiliation  of  schools. 

(1)  The  high  school  curriculum  should  cover  four  school 
years  of  not  less  than  thirty-six  weeks  each,  and  should  follow 
an  elementary  course   of  not  less  than  eight  years  in  length. 

(2)  The  curriculum  should  require  of  each  pupil  not  more 
than  four  recitations  daily  with  periods  not  less  than  forty  minu- 
tes in  length.  Minor  subjects  not  counted  toward  graduation 
are  not  considered. 

(3)  Schools  seeking  credit  in  science,  history  and  English 
should  give  evidence  of  special  laboratory  and  library  equip- 
ment in  those  branches. 

(4)  The  subjects  taught  should  be  suited  to  high  school 
work  and  the  time  alloted  to  a  subject  should  conform  to  the 
standards  fixed  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  For  a  table  of  subjects  with  the  amount 
of  credit  assigned,  see  page 

(5)  The  entire  time  of  at  least  three  teachers  should  be  de- 
voted to  high  school  instruction.  The  work  should  be  organiz- 
ed on  the  departmental  plan. 

'6)  Instructors  should  not  conduct  more  than  six  recita- 
tions daily,  and  the  number  of  instructors  teaching  exclusively 
in  the  high  schol  should  bear  the  proportion  of  one  to  not 
more  than  thirty  students. 

(7)  The  minimum  scholastic  attainment  of  all  instructors 
should  be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  standard  college  or 
university  including  special  work  in  the  subjects  taught.  Such 
requirements,  however,  are  not  to  be  construed  as  retroactive. 

ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 

A  high  school,  meeting  fully  the  first  five  requirements  and 
reasonably  well  the  last  two,  will  be  affiliated  in  Group  I,  and 
the  committee  will  send  to  the  superintendent  a  list  of  the 
units  of  entrance  credit  in  which  the  school  is  affiliated.  The 
principal  or  superintendent  will  thereafter  be  asked  only  to  certi- 
fy to  the  registrar  the  particular  units  a  graduate  of  the  school 
has  completed,  designating  the  same  either  by  name  or  by  num- 
ber as  given  on  the  pages  following.  School  authorities  will 
confer  a  favor  by  notifying  the  university  of  changes  in  or  addi- 
tions to  their  curriculum. 

A  high  school,  meeting  reasonably  well  the  foregoing  re- 
quirements, will  be  affiliated  in  Group  II.  Three-year  high 
schools  with  a  curriculum  otherwise  acceptable  will  be  affiliat- 
ed in  this  group.  The  same  plan  of  notification  and  certification 
will  be  followed  for  high  schools  in  this  group  as  in  Group  I.. 

High  schools  that  may  be  worthy  of  recognition,  but  that 
can  not  be  placed  in  either  of  the  above  groups,  will  be  placed 
in  Group  III.  Such  high  schools  will  not  be  known  as  affiliated 
"but  as  recognized  schools.  The  Committee  on  Affiliation  and 
Admission  will  pass  on  the  individual  records  of  graduates  seek- 
infi  admision. 

Private  academies,  seminaries,  and  other  secondary  schools, 
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may  be  accredited  on  the  same  basis  as  public  high  schools. 

Schools  are  accredited  for  one  year  or  longer,  but  after  one 
year  either  the  university  or  the  high  school  may  ask  a  new- 
inspection  and  classification  of  the  high  school. 

Work  for  which  a  student  wishes  advanced  standing  from 
an  accredited  high  school  should  be  certified  in  detail  to  the 
Committee  on  Affiliation  and  Admission.  College  credit  for 
work  done  in  a  high  school  is  given  only  upon  examination. 

SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 


V-> 


1,  2,  3,  English — College  En- 
trance   Requirements 3 

4  Fourth  year  English 1 

5  Algebra  through  Quad- 
ratics         1 

6  Plane  Geometry   1 

7a  Solid  Geometry y2 

(Required  for  Engineering) 
7b  Algebra  from  Quadratics  Y* 
(One-half  year  taken  after 
plane  geometry) 
7bb    The    same    when    taken 
for    one    year    and    before 

plane    geometry    

7bx    The    same    when    taken 
for   one-half  year  and   be- 
fon  plane  geometry.  Right 
to  examine  student  reserv- 
ed      V2 

8a  Trigonometry J& 

8b  Advanced  Algebra y2 

9  Ancient  History   1 

10  Modern  History   1 

11  English  History   .  .  .y2  or  1 

12  American  History..^  or   1 
(Oklahoma     History    may 
be    included    in      No.      12, 
American     History     taken 
in     9th     and     10th    grades 

credited  only  upon  exami- 
nation.) 

13a    Civics    y2 

13b   Economics    y2 

14  First   year    Latin.... 

15  Caesar — four    books. 

16  Cicero — six  orations. 

17  Vergil — six   books... 

18  First  year   Greek.... 


19  Anabasis    

20  Homer    

21  First  year   German 

22  Second  year   German... 

23  ihfrd    year   German.... 

24  Fourth  year  German.  . .  . 

25  First  year  French 

26  Second  year  French.... 

27  Third   year   French 

28  Fourth  year  French.... 

29  First   year   Spanish 

3(^  Second  year   Spanish... 

31  Physics    

32  Chemistry    

33  Physical  Geography  ^or 

34  Botany   y2  or 

35  Zoology    (one   year) .... 
35a  Zoology  (one-half  year)^ 
35b     Physiology      (one-half 

year)     . y2 

Physiology  credited  only 
upon  examination  unless 
tak^n  after  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  grade.) 

Cccupational    Subjects 

(Not   more    than   two   units 
credited). 

36  Manual    Training — Shop 


Work 


or  1 


37  Drawing  (one-half  unit 
of  free  hand  drawing  re- 
quired for  Engineering). 
V2    or    1 


38  Domestic  Science 


or  1 


39   Agriculture    y2   or   1 

40a  Commercial  Law y2 

40b  Commercial  Geography  y2 

A  unit  course  covered  in  one-half  year  will  be  given  one-half 
unit  of  credit  only  when  it  is  so  indicated  in  the  table.  For 
example  botany  completed  in  one-half  year  will  be  credited  (as 
No.  34  1-2)  while  chemistry  will  not  be  credited  for  less  than  a 
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full  unit.  Such  a  rule  does  not  forbid  the  granting  of  one-half 
unit  of  credit  for  the  completion  of  half  the  course.  A  unit  of 
work  done  in  less  than  the  standard  time  will  be  credited  only 
upon  examination. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    COURSES    ACCEFTED    FOR     ADMISSION 

ENGLISH 
Three  or  Four  Units 

1-3.  The  three  units  required  in  English  should  cover 
grammar,  including  especially  syntax,  persistent  training  in 
composition,  the  essential  principles  of  rhetoric,  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  books  prescribed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Uni- 
form Entrance  Requirements  in  English.  For  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work  required  see  the 
definitions  of  English  units  in  the  manual  issued  by  the  North 
Central   Association. 

The  list  of  books  as  arranged  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  consisting  of  books  to  be  read  with  attention  to  their 
contents  rather  than  to  their  form,  the  second  consisting  of 
books  to  be  studied  thoroughly  and  minutely.  The  list,  thus 
divided,  is  as  follows: 

"1.     Books  Prescribed  for  Reading 

"For  1909,  1910  and  1911  ten  books,  selected  as  prescribed 
below  from  the  following  list: 

"Group  I   (two  to  be  selected) 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V.  Julius  Caesar,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

"Group  II    (one  to  be   selected) 

Bacons'  Essays;  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I; 
The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin's 
Autobiography. 

"Group   III    (one  to  be   selected). 

Chaucer's  Prologue;  Selections  from  Spencer's  Faerie 
Queene;  Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The  De- 
serted Village;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series), 
Books  II  and  III  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins, 
Gray,  Cowper  and  Burns. 

"Group  IV  (two  to  be  selected). 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe, 
Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford; 
Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner; 
Blackmore's   Lorna   Doone. 

"Group  V  (two  to  be  selected). 

Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De  Quin- 
cey's  Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship;  Emerson's  Essays  (Selected);  Rus- 
kin's  Sesame  and   Lilies. 

Group  VI   (two  to  be  selected). 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
Byron's    Mazeppa    and    The    Prisoner    of    Chillon;     Palgrave's 
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Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  special  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Anc- 
ient Rome;  Poe's  Poems;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal; 
Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning'^  Cavalier  Tunes, 
The  Lost  Leader,  How  they  Brought  the  Good  News  from 
Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad; 
Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp, 
The  Boy  and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidip- 
pides. 

II.     Books  Prescribed  for  Study  and  Practice 

"For  1909,  1910,  and  1911:  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Mil- 
ton's Lycidas,  Comus,  L' Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Ma- 
caulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's   Essay  on   Burns. 

"Changes  for  the  year  1912: 

1.  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine, 
and  The  Passing  of  Arthur  are  inserted  in  the  list  of  Books  for 
Study  as  an  alternative  to  Milton's  poems. 

2.  Lycidas  is  dropped  from  the   list  of  Milton's  poems. 

3.  In  Group  VI  of  the  Reading  List,  Tennyson's  Princess 
is  substituted  for  the  Idylls  transferred  to  the  Study  List. 

4.  In  Group  V,  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  is 
changed  to  Carlyle's  The  Hero  as  Poet,  The  Hero  as  Man  of 
Letters,  and  The  Hero  as  King. 

5.  The  number  of  books  to  be  selected  in  Group  V  is 
changed  from  two  to  one. 

6.  Group  III  (Book  I)  is  substituted  for  (Selections)  from 
Faerie  Queene. 

7.  In  the  preliminary  statement  of  the  requirement  for 
reading  and  practice,  nine  is  substituted  for  ten  as  the  number 
of   books   to   be   offered    for   examination. 

"With  reference  to  the  second  list,  the  Joint  Committee  rec- 
ommends that  each  of  the  books  prescribed  for  study  be  taught 
with  reference  to  subject  matter,  form  and  structure;  and  that, 
in  addition,  attention  be  given  to  the  essentials  of  English  gram- 
mar and  to  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of  English  literary 
history  to  which   the  prescribed   works  belong. 

"The  above  lists  and  requirements  are  intended  to  indicate 
in  a  general  way  the  extent  and  character  of  the  required  work, 
and  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  limitations  upon  the  teacher's 
choice.  Books  of  equal  merit,  covering  a  similar  range  of  liter- 
ary types,  will  meet  the  requirements  satisfactorily." 

4.  A  fourth  unit  may  be  given  for  one  full  year's  additional 
work  in  the  study  of  English  and  American  authors. 

For  affiliated  high  schools  the  following  plan  is  suggested: 

First  year,  literature,  two  periods;  composition  and  gram- 
mar, three  periods.  Second  year,  literature,  two  periods;  com- 
position and  rhetoric,  three  periods.  Third  year,  literature,  three 
periods;  composition  and  rhetoric,  two  periods.  The  literature 
of  the  first  three  years  should  be  based  on  the  masterpieces  rec- 
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ommended  in  the  foregoing  lists.  During  the  fourth  year  one 
period  a  week  should  be  given  to  composition  and  rhetoric  and 
four  periods  to  additional  work  including  an  outline  history  of 
English  literature.  Although  the  university  requires  but  three 
years'  work  in  English  all  four-year  high  schools  should  give  a 
four-year  course  in  English,  and  it  is  recommended  that  all  stu- 
dents who  do  not  take  tour  years'  work  in  one  foreign  language 
take  the  entire   English  course. 

MATHEMATICS 
Two  to  Four  Units 

5.  Algebra  Through  Quadratics:  The  four  fundamental 
operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions,  factoring,  highest 
common  factor,  lowest  common  multiple,  complex  fractions,, 
solution  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  containing  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities,  radicals  including  the  extraction  of  the 
square  root  of  polynomials  and  numbers,  quadratic  equations 
with  numerical  co-efficients,  quadratic  equations  and  problems 
depending  upon  such  equations.  This  unit  is  required  cf  all  can- 
didates for  admission  to  freshman  standing,  and  should  be  given 
in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

6.  Plane  Geometry:  The  adopted  text  completed,  includ- 
ina:  the  solution  of  original  exercises  and  numerical  problems. 
This  unit  is  required.  It  is  recommended  that  this  work  be 
given  in  the  second  year  cf  the  high  school. 

7a.  Solid  Geometry:  The  adopted  text  including  oroper- 
ties  of  straight  lines,  planes,  dihedral  and  polyhedral  angles, 
projections,  p'  lyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones,  spheres,  spherical  tri- 
angles, and  the  measurements  of  surfaces  and  volumes.  This 
half-unit  is  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Enginering 
and  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  courses.  It  should  be 
given  the  first  half-year  following  plane   geometry. 

7b.  Algebra:  A  review  of  the  theory  in  the  first  year's 
course  followed  by  ratio  and  proportion,  theory  of  exponents, 
theory  of  quadratic  equations,  graphical  representation,  sim- 
ultaneous quadratics,  biominal  theorem  for  positive  integral 
exponents,  progressions,  logarithms,  including  the  use  of  four- 
place  tables.  This  half-unit  is  required  for  admission  to  certain 
schools  of  the  university  and  is  strongly  recommended  for  all 
students.  It  should  be  given  after  the  completion  of  geometry, 
and,  if  taken  before  plane  geometry,  it  must  cover  a  year  to 
be  credited  without  an  examination. 

8b.  Advanced  Algebra:  Embracing  a  study  of  complex 
numbers,  theory  of  logarithms,  permutations  and  combinations, 
binomial  theorem,  partial  fractions,  determinants,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  theory  of  equations  including  Hornet's  Method. 
One-half  unit.  This  course  is  not  recommended  for  secondary 
schools  unless  it  can  be  given  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. The  work  must  be  clearly  in  addition  to  the  algebra 
requirements  of  one  and  one-half  units  described  under  5  and 
7b.     Credit  will  ordinarily  be  given  for  this  half-unit  only  upon 
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examination.  Students  nresenting  8b  will  not  be  entitled  to 
enroll  for  credit  in  Mathematics  I. 

8a.  Trigonometry:  Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  in- 
cluding the  definitions  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions,  proof 
of  important  formulas,  trigonometric  equations  and  identities, 
theory  of  logarithms  and  use  of  tables,  solution  of  right  and 
oblique  triangles.  This  course  is  not  recommended  for  sec- 
ondary schools  unless  it  can  be  given  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  Credit  will  ordinarilv  be  given  for  this  half-unit 
only  upon  examination.  Students  presenting  8a  will  not  be 
entitled  to  enroll  for  credit  in  Mathematics  Ha. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  vears  in  mathematics  is  defi- 
nitely recommended  for  all  affiliated  high  schools  and  is  as 
follows:  first  year,  algebra  through  quadratics;  second  year, 
plane  geometry.  The  remainder  of  the  mathematics  course  will 
vary  in  different  schools. 

HISTORY 

Not  Less  Than  One  Nor  More  Than  Four  Units 

9.  Ancient  History:  A  standard  text  published  since  1899 
and  at  least  200  pages  of  assigned  reading,  one-fourth  of  which 
should  be  source  material.  This  unit  should  be  given  in  the 
first  or  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  work. 

10.  Modern  History:  A  standard  text  published  since  1899 
and  at  least  300  pages  of  assigned  reading,  one-fourth  of  which 
should  be  source  material.  This  unit  should  cover  the  year 
immediately  following  ancient  history. 

Note: — No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  year's  course  in  general 
history  taken  after  July  1,  1909. 

11.  English  History:  A  standard  text  published  since  1899, 
and  at  least  300  pages  of  assigned  reading,  one-fourth  of  which 
should  be  source  material.  This  unit  should  net  be  siven  by 
high  schools  unless  four  years  of  history  are  qriven.  It  belongs 
in  the  third  year  of  the  high  school. 

12.  American  History  or  American  History  and  Civil 
Government:  The  adopted  text  and  at  least  350  pages  of  as- 
signed reading,  one-fourth  of  which  should  be  source  material. 
The  origin  and  development  of  our  government,  federal  and 
state,  should  be  studied.  This  course,  if  credited,  must  be  given 
in  the  third  or  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school.  Oklahoma 
history  may  be  included. 

CIVICS 
One-Half  Unit 
13a.  Civics:  Civil  government  may  be  studied  apart  from 
American  history,  and  a  half-year  course  may  be  given  in 
either  the  first  or  the  last  year  of  the  high  school.  The  adopted 
text  with  special  attention  to  the  government  of  Oklahoma  both 
state  and  local. 

ECONOMICS 

One-Half  Unit 
13b.     Economics:     A  standard  text  with  collateral  readings, 
especially  on  the  economic  historv  of  England  and  the  United 
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States.     In  the  selection   of  texts  it  is  well  to  avoid  large   and 
difficult  books  intended  for  college  classes. 

LATIN 
One,  Two,  Three,   or  Four  Units 

14.  First  Year  Latin:  The  adopted  text  with  careful  drill 
in  forms.  The  Latin  should  be  read  aloud  with  intelligent  ex- 
pression, and  translations  should  be  made  into  idomatic  English. 

15.  Second  Year  Latin.  Caesar's  Gallic  War:  Four  books, 
or  equivalent,  with  one  period  a  week  of  prose  composition  bas- 
ed on  Caesar.  "Selections  from  other  prose  writers,  such  as 
Nepos,  may  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  an  amount  up  to,  but 
not  exceeding  two  books." 

16.  Third  Year  Latin.  Cicero:  Any  six  orations  from  the 
following  list,  but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned:  the  four 
orations  against  Catiline,  Archias,  The  Manilian  Law,  Marcellus, 
Roscius,  Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  fourteenth  Philippic.  The 
equivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  prose  composition 
based  on  Cicero. 

17.  Fourth  Year  Latin.  Vergil:  The  first  six  books  of  the 
Aeneid. 

Note:  "In  place  of  a  part  of  Cicero  an  equivalent  of  Sallust's 
Catiline,  and  in  place  of  a  nart  of  Vergil  an  equivalent  of  Ovid 
will  be  accepted."  No  combination  of  Cicero  and  Vergil,  taken 
after  July  1,  1909,  will  be  accepted  as  a  unit. 

GREEK 
One,  Two,  or  Three  Units 

18.  Introductory  Lessons:  A  careful  drill  on  forms  and  ac- 
cents, practice  in  readin^-at  sight,  systematic  study  of  grammar 
begun,  20  to  30  pages  of  Anabasis  or  equivalent. 

19.  Xenophon's  Anabasis:  75  to  120  pages  of  the  Anabasis, 
either  alone  or  with -other  Attic  prose.  Continued  study  of  gram- 
mar and  practice  in  writing  Greek,  both  based  on  the  study  of 
Books  I  and  II  of  the  Anabasis. 

20.  Homer  (25,00  to  4,000  Lines):  e.  g. ;  Iliad  I-III  (omit- 
ting II  494-end),  and  VI-VIII,  Attic  prose  (33-40  pages),  with 
practice  in  writing  Greek;  grammar,  practice  reading  at  sight. 

GERMAN 
One,  Two.  Three,  or  Four  Units 

21.  First  Year  German:  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  the 
Tudirnents  of  grammar,  the  memorizin-  of  easy  colloquial  sen- 
tences, abundant  easy  exercises,  and  the  reading  of  from  50  to 
100  pages  of  graduated  texts. 

22.  Second  Year  German:  The  reading  of  from  150  to  200 
pages  of  suitable  texts  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays; 
practice  in  the  translation  into  German,  and  continued  drill  upon 
the  essentials  of  grammar.  For  reading,  Storm's  Immense  and 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  are  good  examples. 

23.  Third  Year  German:  A  thorough  and  systematic  review 
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of  the  fundamental  principles  of  grammar  in  connection  with 
suitable  practice  in  composition,  and  the  reading  of  300  to  400 
pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose.  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten, 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  and  Goethe's  Hermann  und 
Dorothea  are  good  examples. 

24.  Fourth  Year  German:  The  work  of  the  fourth  year 
should  comprise  the  reading  of  about  five  hundred  pages  of  good 
literature  in  ^rose  and  poetry,  reference  readings  upon  the  lives 
and  works  of  the  great  writers  studied,  the  writing  in  German  of 
numerous  short  themes  upon  assigned  subjects,  independent 
tranlation  of  English  into  German. 

FRENCH 
One,  Two,  Three,  or  Four  Units 

25.  First  Year  French:  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar;  abundant  easv  exercises;  the  translation  of 
from  100  to  175  pages  of  graduated  texts  with  constant  practice 
in  writing  French  from  dictation,  and  in  translating  into  French 
easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read. 

26.  Second  Year  French:  The  translation  of  from  250  to 
400  pages  of  easy  modern  prose  with  constant  practice  as  in  the" 
previous  year. 

27..  Third  Year  French:  The  work  of  the  third  year  should 
comprise  the  translation  of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  ordinary 
French,  a  portion  to  be  in  dramatic  form;  constant  practice  as 
in  previous  years. 

28.  Fourth  Year  French:  During  the  fourth  year  the  work 
should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  stan- 
dard French,  classical  and  modern,  the  writing  of  numerous 
short  themes  in  French,  and  the  study  of  syntax. 

SPANISH 
One  or  Two  Units 

29.  First  Year  Spanish:  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation 
and  the  rudiments  of  grammar  with  numerous  exercises,  the 
reading  of  from  100  to  175  pages  of  graduated  texts,  with  trans- 
lation into  Spanish  of  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read;  writ- 
ing Spanish  from  dictation. 

30.  Second  Year  Spanish:  The  reading  of  from  250  to  400 
pages  of  modern  prose  with  constant  practice  as  in  previous 
year. 

PHYSICS 

One  Unit 

31.  Physics:  Millikin  and  Gale's  Physics  or  equivalent  may 
be  used  as  a  text.  The  work  should  consist  of  three  closely  re- 
lated parts,  namely:  class  work,  lecture  demonstration  work,, 
and  individual  laboratory  work.  Three  periods  a  week  should  be 
devoted  to  class  and  lecture  demonstration  work  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  at  least  two  double  periods  a  week  must  be  devoted 
to  individual  laboratory  work.     Thirty  to  fifty  experiments  se- 
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lected  from  a  standard  laboratory  manual  should  be  performed. 
It  is  undesirable  that  physics  should  be  given  earlier  than  the 
eleventh  grade. 

CHEMISTRY 
One  Unit 

32.  Chemistry:  Hessler  &  Smith's  chemistry  or  equivalent 
may  be  used  as  a  text.  The  work  in  chemistry  should  consist  of 
three  parts,  namely  class  work,  lecture  demonstration  work, 
and  individual  laboratory  work.  Three  periods  a  week  should 
be  devoted  to  lecture  and  recitation  work,  and  in  addition  to 
this  at  least  two  double  periods  a  week  must  be  spent  by  the 
students  in  actual  laboratory  work.  It  is  desirable  that  elemen- 
tary nhysics  be  thoroughly  understood  before  chemistry  is  taken 
up.  Chemistry  should  be  given  as  a  twelfth  grade  subject.  This 
course  is  not  recommended  for  secondary  schools  unles  it  can 
T^e  given  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY 
One-Half  or  One  Unit 

33.  Physical  Geography:  Gilbert  and  Brigham's  Introduc- 
tory Physical  Geography  or  equivalent  may  be  used  as  a  text. 
This  course  should  cover  a  study  of  the  nhysical  forces  that  are 
in  operation  on  the  earth's  surface;  physiographic  forms,  earth 
sculpture,  work  of  streams,  glaciers,  oceans,  etc.  Two-fifths  of 
the  time  should  be  spent  in  laboratory  work. 

BOTANY 
One-Half  or  One  Unit 

34.  Botany:  Any  standard  text  may  be  used.  The  course 
should  cover  a  study  of  the  life  histories  of  types  from  the  main 
groups  of  plants.  Three-fifths  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to 
individual  laboratory  work,  and  the  remainder  to  recitations  and 
discussions.  Field  excursions  should  be  made,  an  herbarium  of 
fifty  plants  prepared,  and  careful  notes  and  drawings  should  be 
required  in  connection  with  the  laboratory  work.  It  is  undesir- 
able that  the  course  in  botany  should  be  given  earlier  than  the 
tenth  grade. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  full  year's  work  in  botany, 
physical  geography  or  zoology  may  be  combined  with  the  bot- 
any, so  as  to  make  one  unit. 

ZOOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 
One-Half  or  On©  Unit 

35.  Zoology:  Any  standard  text  may  be  used.  The  course 
in  zoology  should  cover  a  study  of  the  classification,  general 
.structure,  life  histories  of  types  from  the  main  groups  of  animals. 
Three-fifths  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  actual  laboratory 
work,  and  the  remainder  to   recitations   and   discussions.     Field 
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excursions  should  be  made  and  careful  notes  and  drawings  should 
be  required  in  connection  with  the  laboratory  work. 

35a.  Zoology:  "Where  but  half  a  year's  work  is  offered  in 
zoology  the  teacher  should  select  the  groups  to  be  studied.  Since 
the  groups  do  not  require  equal  periods  of  time,  the  number  to 
be  studied  in  a  half  vear's  course  will  depend  on  the  selection. 
It  should  not  be  less  than  five." 

35b.  Physiology:  Martin's  Briefer  Course  of  the  Human 
Body  or  equivalent  may  be  used  as  a  text.  This  course  should 
be  taught  by  specially  prepared  instructors  in  physjology  and  by 
laboratory  methods.  Two-fifths  of  the  time  should  be  spent  in 
laboratory  work  and  the  remainder  in  recitations.  Neat  and  cor- 
rect drawings,  properly  labeled,  and  intelligible  notes  should  be 
made  of  each  study,  lecture-demonstration,  or  experiment. 

"Where  but  half  a  year's  work  is  offered  in  zoology,  and 
where  at  the  same  time  human  physiology  is  taught,  the  zoology 
should  be  followed  at  once  bv  the  physiology  or  the  two  subjects 
combined  into  a  single  course.  It  is  believed  that  time  will  be 
saved  by  this  arrangement  and  that  interest  will  be  added  to 
both   subjects." 

Physiologv  given  before  the  middle  of  the  tenth  grade  will 
be  credited  only  upon  examination. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SUBJECTS 

Two  units  may  be  presented  from  the  work  described  here- 
after in  manual  training,  agriculture,  and  theoretical  commercial 
subjects.  Since  but  fifteen  units  are  required  for  admission,  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  pupil's  time  is  left  free  for  devotion  to  subjects 
for  which  entrance  credit  is  not  given.  A  pupil  preparing  for 
the  university  may  therefore  take  three  units  of  this  work  in  the 
high  school. 

The  minimum  time  given  per  year  in  manual  training  in 
order  to  count  as  a  unit  should  not  be  less  than  240  hours  of 
60  minutes.  No  superior  limit  is  given  but  additional  time  spent 
in  any  year  will  not  receive  additional  credit. 

36.  Shop  Work:  Simple  operations  in  joinery,  training  in 
the  care  and  use  of  tools  with  the  development  of  a  reasonable 
degree  of  skill.  A  portion  of  the  time  may  be  given  to  wood 
turning  or  pattern  making. 

37a.  Freehand  Drawing:  Sketching  from  objects,  casts, 
etc.,  with  pencil  or  charcoal.  This  course  should  develop  origi- 
nality and  an  appreciable  degree  of  accuracy  in  observation  and 
representation.  This  one-half  unit  will  be  required  of  all  engi- 
neering students  after  July  1,  1910. 

37b.  Free  Hand  Drawing:  If  sufficient  time  is  given,  and 
if  the  course  is  extended  to  include  pen  and  ink  sketching,  free- 
hand perspective  or  similar  work,  an  additional  half-unit  of  free- 
hand drawing  may  be  presented. 

37c.  Mechanical  Drawing.  The  use  and  care  of  drawing  in- 
struments. Practice  plates  and  the  solution  of  selected  geometri- 
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cal  problems.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  quality  of 
the  work. 

The  same  pupil  may  not  present  37b  and  37c,  but  either  may 
be  presented  with  37a. 

38.  Domestic  Science:  A  standard  laboratory  course  in  the 
household  arts.  Plain  sewing,  including  the  use  and  care  of  sew- 
ing machines,  the  nature  and  uses  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woolen 
goods,  patterns  and  measurements.  Cooking,  including  the 
classification  and  cost  of  foods,  diets,  water  supply  and  the  dis- 
posal of  waste.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  the  topics  men- 
tioned must  be  discussed  or  demonstrated.  One-half  or  one  unit 
may  be  presented. 

40a.  Commercial  Law:  The  legal  principles  governing  busi- 
ness relations.  Text,  supplemented  by  some  study  of  cases  by 
way  of  illustration,  discussions,  and  practice  in  drawing  legal 
papers.     One-half  unit. 

40b.  Commercial  Geography:  The  factors  in  commerce, 
followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  United  States  and  other  lead- 
ing commercial  nations  with  reference  to  resources,  industries, 
etc.  This  half-unit  should  be  preceded  by  physical  geography 
if  possible. 

The  university  does  not  ask  that  high  schools  give  a  great 
variety  of  electives.  No  greater  number  of  courses  need  be  of- 
fered than  is  justified  by  local  demands,  and  then  only  such  work 
should  be  given  as  can  be  given  well. 
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FACULTY 

ARTHUR  GRANT  EVANS,  D.  D. 
President  of  the  University. 

ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VLEET,  Ph.  D. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  Professor  of  Biology. 

EDWIN  DeBARR,  Ph.  D. 

Professor   of   Chemistry.    Instructor   in   Assaying  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  University. 

JAMES  SHANNON  BUCHANAN,  B.  S. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Professor  of 
History. 

JOSEPH  FRANCIS  PAXTON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology. 

CHARLES  NEWTON  GOULD,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Geology. 

ROY  GITTINGER,  A.  M  . 

Associate   Professor   of   English   History. 

JAMES  WTELLINGS  STURGIS,  M.  A. 
Professor  of  Latin. 

SAMUEL  WATSON  REAVES,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

HENRY  MEIER,  M.  S.. 

Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature. 

SARDIS  ROY  HADSELL,  A.  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Language. 

GUY  YANDELL  WILLIAMS,  B.  A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HENRY  HIGGINS  LANE,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Embryology. 

JEROME  DOWD,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics. 

THEODORE  HAMPTON  BREWER,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  English  Literatiure. 

MORTIMER  STANFIELD  GARDNER,  B.  A. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and   Philosophy. 

C.  LUCILE  DORA,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  the  Romance   Languages  and  Literatures  and 
Dean  of  Women. 
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JAMES  HERBERT  SAWTELL,  B.  A. 
Professor  of  Political  Science. 

WALTER  LEANDER  CAPSHAW,,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 

LOUIS  ALVIN  TURLEY,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Neurology. 

MONROE  ALVIN  FLOYD,  B.  S..  A.  B. 

Principal  of  the  Preparatory  School  with  rank  of  Professor 
of  Pedagogy  and  Associate   Professor  of  History. 

EDMUND  PENDLETON  RANDOLPH  DUVAL,  A.  M. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  OHERN,  Ph.  D. 

Professor    of    Mineralogy    and    Director    of    the    School    of 
Mines. 

WALTER  CLIFTON  ERWIN,  B.  A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

JOHN  DICE  MACLAREN,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Therapeutics. 

JOHN  HENRY  VOSS,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 
Associate  Professor  of  German. 

WILLIAM  PETER  HASEMAN,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Physics. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  university  of  Oklahoma  offers  graduate  instruction  to 
those  who  desire  a  more  thorough  preparation  than  is  offered 
by  the  various  undergraduate  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Graduate  Faculty  is  composed  of  the  members  of  the 
faculties  with  the  rank  of  professor,  associate  professor  and  as- 
sistant professor,  offering  graduate  work. 


ADMISSION 

Students  holding  the  bachelor's  degree  from  this  university 
or  from  some  other  acceptable  institution  are  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School.  Other  persons  suitably  qualified  may  be  ad- 
mitted upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  imposed  in  each  case 
by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies. 

Candidates  for  admission  make  formal  application,  on  the 
proper  blanks  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  submitting 
their  diplomas  or  other  credentials.  Candidates  from  other  in- 
stitutions must  present  testimonials  as  to  character  and  scholar- 
ship. 

Three  classes  of  students  are  admitted:  (1)  Those  not  can- 
didates for  an  advanced  degree;  (2)  candidates  for  an  advanced 
degree  who  are  deficient  in  undergraduate  preparation;  and  (3) 
those  who  are  prepared  to  select  at  once  their  major  and  minor 
subjects,  and  become  candidates  for  a  degree  at  the  beginning  of 
their  graduate  work. 

Students,  not  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree,  who  are 
graduates  from  this  university,  are  given  permission  to  register 
by  the  dean.  Students  from  other  institutions  present  their  cre- 
dentials to  the  dean  who,  on  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Studies,  grants  them  permission  to  register. 

Candidates  for  an  advanced  degree,  who  are  deficient  in 
undergraduate  preparation,  will  have  their  work  evaluated  by 
the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies.  When  such  deficiency  has 
been  made  up,  the  dean  will  grant  the  applicant  permission  to 
register,  and  become  a  candidate  for  the  proposed  degree. 

Candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  whose  proficiency  is  cer- 
tified to  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  are  permitted  to 
register  by  the  dean. 

Students  from  this  university  who  have  completed  the  un- 
dergraduate course  and  have  been  properly  recommended  for 
graduation  may  register  in  the  graduate  school  even  though  the 
degree  is  not  conferred  until  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Stu- 
dents from  this  university  who  at  the  beginning  of  any  semester 
are  within  three  hours  of  graduation  may  count  that  semester  as 
the  first  of  the  two  semesters  required  for  residence  for  the 
Master's  degree.  Students  who  are  within  six  hours  of  gradua- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  anv  semester  may,  on  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  select  from  tne  courses  offered 
for  graduate  work  enough  work  to  make  a  total  of  not  more 
than   17  hours,  and  this  work  may  receive  such  credit  towards 
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an  advanced  degree  as  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  may 
determine. 

At  least  one  year  of  resident  graduate  work  is  required  of 
any  student  who  seeks  an  advanced  degree,  except  as  provided 
for  under  "Summer  Session." 

ADVISERS 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  is  the  official  adviser  of 
all  students  of  the  school.  The  professor  under  whom  the  stu- 
dent elects  his  major  work,  however,  becomes  his  special  ad- 
vier,  and  chairman  of  his  special  committee,  which  consists  of 
the  professors  under  whom  he  does  his  work.  The  special 
committee  outlines  and  has  general  oversight  of  the  students 
work,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  dean.  Enrollment  cards  must  be  signed  by  the 
major  professor  and  the  dean. 

DEGREES 

Master  of  Arts 

Candidates  who  complete  at  least  one  year  of  resident  gradu- 
ate work,  present  an  acceptable  thesis,  and  who  pass  all  require  1 
examinations,  will  be  recommended  by  the  Graduate  Faculty 
for  the  Master's  degree. 

Candidates  shall  choose  a  major  study  and  one  or  two  minor 
studies.  To  each  minor  shall  be  devoted  approximately  one-half 
of  the  work  devoted  to  the  major  study.  The  major  and  one 
minor  may  fall  within  the  same  department,  but  must  be  taken 
under  different  instructors.  If  two  minors  are  selected,  one 
must  be  chosen  from  another  department. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester,  candidates  shall  pass  such  ex- 
aminations or  make  such  written  reports  upon  the  work  as  far 
as  completed,  as  the  professors  in  charge  may  require. 

A  final  examination,  written  or  oral  or  both,  is  taken  in  each 
course  on  completion  of  the  same,  conducted  by  the  candidate's 
major  and  minor  professors.  The  result  of  the  examination  is 
reported   to  the   registrar. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis,  approved  by  the  student's  major 
professor,  must  be  chosen  not  later  than  four  weeks  after  the 
student  becomes  a  candidate  for  this  degree.  The  completed 
thesis  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  student's  major  professor  not 
later  than  the  first  Monday  in  May  of  the  college  year  in  which 
the  applicant  expects  to  take  his  degree. 

After  final  approval  and  before  receiving  his  degree,  the 
candidate  must  deposit,  one  original  and  one  duplicate  type- 
written copy  of  his  thesis  with  the  librarian  of  the  university. 
The  thesis  shall  be  paged  and  bound  according  to  a  prescribed 
form  which  may  be  seen  at  the  university  library. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Candidates  who  pursue,  without  serious  interruption,  ad- 
vanced courses  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years,  and  who  sub- 
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mit  an  acceptable  thesis  and  pass  all  required  examinations,  will 
be  recommended  bv  the  Graduate  Faculty  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor   of   Philosophy. 

The  committee  on  graduate  studies  reserves  the  right  in 
each  case  to  decide  whether  work  pursued  in  other  institutions 
or  away  from  this  university  is  equivalent  to  university  work. 
Studies  pursued  without  adequate  library  or  laboratory  facilities 
or  in  private  will  not  be  considered  equivalent  to  university 
work.  The  year  immediately  preceeding  the  final  examinations 
must  be  spent  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

The  requirements  for  this  degree,  however,  cannot  be  com- 
puted in  terms  cf  time  spent  or  courses  pursued.  Students  must 
give  evidence  cf  high  attainment  in  some  special  branch  of 
learning,  and  ability  to  carry  on  successfully  original  lines  of  re- 
search. 

Candidates  shall  choose  a  major  study  and  one  or  two  minor 
studies.  Approximately  three-fifths  of  the  time  should  be  devot- 
ed to  the  major  subject.  The  remaining  two-fifths  may  be  given 
to  one  minor  or  divided  equally  between  two  minors.  The  major 
and  minor,  or  minors,  must  be  taken  under  different  instructors, 
and  where  two  minors  are  chosen,  one  must  fall  within  a  differ- 
ent department. 

All  examinations  will  be  conducted  by  the  student's  major 
and  minor  professors.  The  final  examinations  shall  be  oral,  and 
any  member  of  the  .graduate  faculty  may  be  present  and  ouestion 
the  candidate.  The  result  of  the  examination  is  reported  to  the 
registrar. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis,  approved  by  the  student's  major 
nrofessor,  must  be  chosen  not  later  than  the  first  of  November  of 
the  college  year  in  which  the  candidate  expects  to  graduate.  A 
completed  copy  cf  the  thesis  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  stu- 
dent's major  professor  not  later  than  the  first  of  May  of  the 
year  in  which  the  applicant  expects  to  take  his  degree. 

After  final  approval,  and  before  receiving  his  degree,  the  can- 
didate must  deposit  one  original  and  one  duplicate  typewritten 
copy  of  his  thesis  with  the  librarian  of  the  university.  He  shall 
also  have  printed  and  deposited  in  the  university  library  cne  hun- 
dred copies  for  exchange  with  other  institutions  .  Both  the  type- 
written ,'.nd  printed  copies  shall  be  paged  and  bound  according 
to  a  prescribed  form  which  may  be  seen  at  the  university  library. 

The  degree  may  be  conferred  before  the  thesis  is  printed, 
pr<  vided  a  deposit  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing,  is 
made   with   the   treasurer   of  the   university. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Persons  competent  to  enroll  in  the  Graduate  School  may  car- 
ry on  work  during  the  summer  session  which  will  count  toward 
an  advanced  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  may  present  themselves 
for  examination   after  attendance   upon   three   summer   sessions, 
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supplemented   bv  satisfactory  work  done   in  absentia  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis,  approved  by  the  student's  major 
professor,  must  be  chosen  before  the  close  of  the  first  summer 
session  the  candidate  is  in  attendance.  The  completed  thesis 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  student's  major  professor  two  weeks, 
before  the  close  of  the  summer  session  at  which  the  student  ap- 
plies for  his  final  examination. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATE  WORK 

'   Anatomy  VIII,  IX,  X. 

Botany  III,  V,  VI,  VII,  IX,  X. 

Chemistry  VI,  VIII,  IX,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XVI,  XVII, 
XVIII. 

Economics  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VIII,  XI,  XII. 

English  V,  VIII,  IX.  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XVI,  XVII,  XXII 
XXV,  XXVIII,  XXXI.XXXII,  and  Seminary  A. 

Education   III,   IV,  VII. 

Geology  V,  VI,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XV,  XIX, 
XXI,   XXIII. 

German  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,. 
XVI 

Greek  VIII,  XIII. 

History  IV,  XII,  XIII,  XVIII,  XX,  XXI,  XXII,XXIII, 
XXIV,  XXVIII,  XXIX. 

Latin  IV,  V,  VI,  IX. 

Mathematics  V,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XVa,  XVb,. 
XVI,  XIX   (possibly  others). 

Pathology  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII. 

Philosophy    la,    lib,    IV. 

Physics  V,  VI,  VII,  X,  Ilia. 

Physiology   I.   II.    Ill,   IV,  V,  IX,  X,  XI. 

Psychology  V,  VI. 

Political  Science  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  X. 

Sociology   III,   IV,  V,  VII,  VIII,  IX. 

Zoology    Ilia,    Illb,    Via,  VIb,  VII,  VIII. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

FACULTY 

ARTHUR  GRANT  EVANS,  D.  D. 
President  of  the    University. 

JAMES  SHANNON  BUCHANAN,  B.  S. 

Dea:.  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Professor  of 
History. 

EDWIN  DEBARR,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry,   Instructor  in   Assaying,   and   Vice- 
President  of  the  University. 

JOSEPH  FRANCIS  PAXTON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology. 

ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VLEET,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Dean  of  the   Graduate  School. 

CHARLES  NEWTON  GOULD,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Geology. 

ROY   GITTINGER,  A.   M. 

Associate   Professor  of  English  History. 

JAMES  WELLINGS  STURGIS,  M.  A. 
Professor  of  Latin. 

SAMUEL  WATSON  REAVES,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

FREDRIK  HOLMBERG,  B.  M. 

Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Music  and  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts. 

HENRY  MEIER,  M.  S. 

Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature. 

I- RANK  ELWOOD  KNOWLES,  M.  A. 

Registrar,    with    rank    of    Professor,    and    Secretary    to    the 
Faculty. 

SARDIS  ROY  HADSELL,  A.  M. 

Associate   Professor  of  the   English   Language. 

GUY  YANDELL  WILLIAMS,  B.  A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HENRY  HIGGINS  LANE,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Embryology. 

JEROME  DOWD,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics. 

THEODORE  HAMPTON  BREWER,  M.  A. 
Professor  of   English   Literature. 
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MORTIMER  STANFIELD  GARDNER,  B.  A. 
Professor  of  Psychology  and   Philosophy. 

C,  LUCILE  DORA,  M.  A. 

Professor   of  the   Romance   Languages   and   Literatures  and 
Dean  of  Women. 

JAMES  HERBERT  SAWTELL,  B.  A. 
Professor  of  Political  Science. 

WALTER  LEANDER  CAPSHAW,  M    D. 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 

LOUIS  ALVIN  TURLEY,  A.  M. 

Professor    of    Pathology    and    Neurology. 

MONROE  ALLEN  FLOYD,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

Principal  of  the  Preparatory  School  with  rank  of  Professor 
cf  Pedagogy  and  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

EDMUND  PENDLETON  RANDOLPH   DUVAL,  A.   M. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  OHERN,  Ph.  D. 

Professor    of    Mineralogy    and    Director    of    the    School    of 
Mines. 

WALTER  CLIFTON  ERWIN,  B.  A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

JOHN   CHESTER  DARLING,   M.   S. 

Physical  Director,  with  rank  of  Associate  Professor. 

JOHN  DICE  MACLAREN,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Therapeutics. 

JOHN  HENRY  VOSS,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 
Associate  Professor  of  German. 

CHARLES  HENRY  TAYLOR,  M.  S.. 
Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

WILLIAM   PETER  HASEMAN,  Ph.   D. 
Professor  of  Physics.. 

ADELAIDE  CLARA  LOOMIS,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  English. 
LOUISE  ROUSIE  SMITH. 

Instructor  in   Oratory. 
LLOYD  BURGESS  CURTIS,  B.  S. 

Instructor  in   Spanish. 
JAMES  LEAMON  WALLER,  B.  M. 

Instructor   in   the   Theory  of   Music. 
ROBERT  PEYTON  CALVERT,  B.  A. 

Instructor   in    Chemistry   and    Dispensing   Clerk. 

LOUISA   BROOKE,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in   English. 
FRANK  HOLT,  A.  B. 

Instructor  in   German. 


GENERAL    INFORMATION 


THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  center  of  the  uni- 
versity out  of  which  the  professional  schools  have  grown  and 
around  which  they  are  grouped.  It  provides  instruction  in  liber- 
al arts,  letters  and  sciences  without  attempting  to  fit  the  stu- 
dent for  professional  or  technical  work.  The  line  which  divides 
the  college  from  the  professional  schools  cannot  always  be 
drawn  sharply  as  certain  courses  belong  to  both;  nevertheless, 
the  general  principle  is  clear,  that  the  knowledge  sought  for 
mental  training  or  for  general  culture  is  the  legitimate  work  of 
the  college,  whereas,  whatever  makes  use  of  special  knowledge 
or  training  for  a  professional  or  technical  end  belongs  to  the 
professional  schools.  A  sense  of  this  fundamental  distinction 
governs  both  the  nature  and  the  methods  of  work  offered  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  whether  to  the  freshman  class,  to  advanced  standing 
or  to  special  work,  are  explained  under  the  head  of  "Affiliation 
and  Admission." 

REGULAR  PLAN  OF  WORK 

To  secure  the  bachelor's  degree  from  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  the  candidate  must  complete  124  hours  of  work 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Every  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  repre- 
sent for  the  average  student  approximately  three  hours  of  work 
a  week  through  one  semester.  Thus,  in  lecture  or  recitation 
work,  one  hour  is  allowed  for  the  lecture  or  recitation  and  two 
hours  for  preparation,  reading  or  study.  Where  the  time  is 
wholly  occupied  by  drawing,  or  field  or  laboratory  work,  three 
hours  a  week  for  one  semester  are  expected  of  the  student  for 
each  hour  that  counts  toward  graduation. 

The  completion  of  the  124  hours  thus  defined  requires  four 
years.  Of  these  the  first  and  second  or  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  are  spent  in  general  or  introductory  work,  comprising 
courses  in  several  departments  and  in  widely  separated  sub- 
jects. During  these  years  the  student's  choice  of  studies  is  un- 
der the  control  of  the  dean  of  the  college.  During  the  third 
and  fourth,  or  iunior  and  senior  years,  the  student's  choice  of 
studies  is  under  the  control  of  a  major  professor  and  he  may 
confine  the  work  within  certain  comparatively  narrow  limits. 
The  plan  of  the  entire  four  years'  work  is  known  as  the  "major 
elective  system,"  and  consists  of  five  parts:  I,  prescribed 
courses;  II,  group  electives;  III,  a  major  study;  IV,  free  elec- 
tives;  V,  a  thesis. 
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I.     Prescribed  Courses 

Every  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in-  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  is  required  to  complete  the  following  courses: 

English  I  and  II    6  hours'  credit. 

History  la  and  lb    6  hours'  credit. 

Physical   Training    4  hours'  credit. 

II.     Group  Electives 
Of  the  following  eight  groups  seven  must  be  taken: 

Group  I,  English   6  hours'  credit. 

Group    II,    One    ancient    language 6  hours'  credit. 

Group   III,   One   modern   language 6  hours'  credit. 

Group   IV,   Mathematics    6  hours'  credit. 

Group  V,  One  of  the  physical  sciences: 
astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  phys- 
ics     6  hours'  credit. 

Group  VI,  One  of  the  biological  sciences: 
botany,  pathology,  physiology,  zo- 
ology     6  hours'  credit. 

Group  VII,  Education,  ethics,  logic,  meta- 
physics,  philosophy,    psychology ...  .6  hours'  credit. 
Group  VIII,  Economics,  history,  political 

science,     sociology     6  hours'  credit. 

Total    in    prescribed    courses    and    group 

electives     58  hours'  credit. 

It  is  expected  that  all  prescribed  courses  and  group  elec- 
tives will  be  completed  within  the  first  two  years,  except  groups 
VII  and  VIII,  which  should  preferably  be  taken  later. 

The  requirements  in  any  one  or  more  of  groups  I-VI  may 
be  satisfied  provided  the  student  presents  for  admission  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  units  in  that  group.  This  shall  be  for  groups 
I  and  II,  four  units  each;  for  group  III,  two  units  in  addition  to 
entrance  requirements  in  a  foreign  language;  for  group  IV, 
three  and  one-half  units,  and  for  groups  V  and  VI,  two  units 
each   in   one   science. 

III.     Major  Electives 

At  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  i.  e.,  at  the  first  enroll- 
ment after  he  has  completed  sixty  hours  of  work,  every  student 
must  choose  a  major  study.  The  choice  of  a  major  study  and 
the  plan  of  work  are   subject  to  the  following  regulations: 

Theunajor  may  be  chosen  from  any  department  in  the  eight 
groups  above  offering  sufficient  work.  After  the  election  of  a 
major  the  work  must  consist  of  not  fewer  than  20  hours  in  the 
department  and  not  fewer  than  30  hours,  nor  more  than  48 
hours  in  the  group.  Where  a  group  consists  of  but  one  depart- 
ment, as  in  English  and  Mathematics,  only  the  rule  governing 
the   department   shall   apply. 

A  student  wishing  to  choose  a  major  in  any  department  will 
make  written  application  to  the  head  of  the  department.  This 
application,  when  properly  approved  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  dean  of  the  college,  must  be  filed  with  the  regis- 
trar. The  head  of  the  department  then  becomes  the  student's  of- 
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ficial  adviser  and  has  general  oversight  of  his  work  throughout 
the  remainder  of  his  course. 

A  student  who  has  from  55  to  59  hours  inclusive  and  can 
otherwise  graduate  under  the  rules  may  at  the  discretion  of  the 
dean  and  the  major  professor,  enroll  as  a  major  student.  His 
card  for  the  first  enrollment  under  this  rule  shall  be  signed  by 
both  the  dean  and  the  major  professor. 

IV.     Free  Electives 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  prescribed  courses, 
group  electives  and  major  study,  the  student  shall,  with  the 
consent  of  his  adviser,  choose  enough  other  courses  to  bring  the 
total  number  of  hours  up  to  124,  but  not  more  than  40  hours  in 
any  department  nor  more  than  60  hours  in  any  group  shall  be 
counted  toward  a  degree.  Not  more  than  12  hours  may  be 
carried  in  one  group  at  one  time. 

V.     Thesis 

At  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year,  i.  e.,  at  the  first  enroll- 
ment after  he  has  completed  ninety  hours,  every  candidate  for 
a  degree  must  file  with  the  registrar,  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  ap- 
proved by  his  advisory  professor  upon  some  phase  of  his  major 
work.  The  finished  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  in 
charge  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  no  candidate 
will  be  recommended  for  a  degree  until  a  written  approval  of 
the  thesis  signed  by  the  advisoiy  professor  shall  have  been  filed 
with  the  registrar  and  two  copies  of  the  thesis,  bound  in  an  ac- 
ceptable manner  and  according  to  the  required  specifications 
shall  have  been  filed  with  the  librarian.  Four  hours'  credit  is 
given  for  this  thesis  and  it  may  be  counted  as  major  work. 

For  sufficient  reason  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  his 
advisory  professor,  the  faculty  may  excuse  a  student  from  his 
senior  thesis,  provided  petition  be  made  at  or  before  the  begin- 
ning of  his   senior  year. 

Degree 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  plan  of  study  as 
outlined  above  the  student  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts   (B.  A.). 

Prior  to  1912  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
may  follow  the  requirements  given  in  the  "Faculty  Rules"  un- 
der the  caption  "Old  rules  for  the  B.  A.  degree,"  except  the  re- 
quirements for  bibliography,  physical  training,  and  the  number 
of  hours  required  for  graduation.  Bibliography  will  not  be  re- 
quired. Four  hours  credit  for  physical  training  will  be  required 
and  will  be  included  in  the  124  hours  required  for  graduation. 

Students  From  Other  Schools 

Students  from  other  schools  who  receive  advanced  credits 
for  90  hours  and  are  unable  to  choose  a  major  will  be  under  the 
control  of  the  dean  of  the  college.     Such  students  will  satisfy  all 
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the  requirements  stated  in  sections  I,  II,  IV  and  V  under 
"Regular  Plan  of  Work,"  and  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  (B.  A.). 

COMBINED  COURSES 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  Law 

Seniors  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  having  a  credit 
of  ninety  academic  hours,  who  have  spent  one  year  and  com- 
pleted thirty  of  these  hours  in  residence,  may  enroll  in  the  first 
year's  work  of  the  School  of  Law,  and  may  substitute  this  work 
for  a  like  number  of  hours  in  the  requirements  for  the  B.  A.  de- 
gree. Students  who  have  completed  less  than  ninety  academic 
hours,  and  not  less  than  eighty-six,  will  be  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  this  rule  only  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  deans 
of  both  faculties.  Every  student  in  the  combined  course  must 
have  completed  before  graduation  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  the  prescribed  courses,  the  group  electives,  and  ten 
hours  in  his  major  subject.  Further  than  this  he  will  not  have 
to  meet  the  usual  requirements  for  the  B.  A.  degree,  except  that 
in  all  cases  he  must  fulfill  the  requirements  as  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  hours. 

By  this  olan  it  will  be  possible  for  a  student  in  six  years  to 
complete  the  work  required  for  the  two  degrees  of  B.  A.  and 
LL.  B.,  the  former  being  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year, 
and  the  latter  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year. 

For  the  purpose  of  enrollment  the  deans  of  the  two  facul- 
ties concerned  shall  be  joint  advisers  of  such  students. 

Arts  and  Sciences  and  Medicine 

Students  who  complete  the  first  two  years  of  medicine  may 
receive  not  to  exceed  sixty-four  hours  credit  toward  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.),  unqualified,  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  or  thirty-two  ho_urs  toward  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  <  B.  A.).  In  any  case  of  a  transfer  of  credit 
from  the  School  of  Medicine  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
before  the  completion  of  the  two-irears'  course  in  medicine  only 
those  subjects  which  are  listed  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  can  be  transferred,  and  in  no  case  may  more  than  six- 
teen hours  of  such  credit  be  given  for  any  one  semester's  work. 

Students  who  have  comr'eted  as  many  as  sixty  hours  in 
the  College  of  Art  and  Sciences  and  who  can  satisfy  the  en- 
trance requirements  may  enter  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  on 
completion  of  the  two  years'  course  will  be  recommended  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  '  B.  S.),  unqualified,  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Subjects  ^iven  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  will  not  be  counted  in  makin~  un  the  sixty  hours  re- 
quired in  the  CoHeee  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  all  cases  the  student  must  satisf-  the  entrance  require- 
ments and  conform  to  all  the  requirements  in  sections  I,  II,  III, 
IV  and  V  under  "Regular  Plan  of  Work"  for  the  bachelors  de- 
gree in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  except  that  such  can- 
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didates   for   the   degree   of   Bachelor   of   Science   will   not  elect   a 
major. 

The  School  of  Teaching 

The  School  of  Teaching  is  a  school  within  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Its  purpose  is  to  select  and  organize  work, 
now  done  b}-  the  various  departments  of  the  university,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  most  helpful  to  prospective  teachers. 

The  demand  for  trained  teachers  for  the  high  schools  and 
the  higher  institutions  of  the  state  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
university  take  this  action.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  school 
to  duplicate  the  work  that  the  normal  schools  are  now  doing. 
The  aim  will  be  to  fit  persons  for  positions  as  high  school  teach- 
ers or  principals;  for  teachers  or  supervisors  of  special  subjects; 
for  superintendents  of  city  schools;  and  for  instructors  in  nor- 
mal schools  and  in  colleges. 

Admission:  Since  the  School  of  Teaching  is  within  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  students  who  wish  to  enter  this  school 
must  present  the  fifteen  units  of  entrance  credit  specified  for  the 
College  of  Art  sand  Sciences  in  the  university  catalogue.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  students  must  have  completed  a  sufficient  amount 
of  work  to  make  them  eligible  to  select  a  major  study. 

Plan  of  Work:  Students  who  intend  to  become  candidates 
for  the  University  Teacher's  Certificate  should  enroll  in  the 
School  of  Teaching  at  the  beginning  of  their  junior  year  in  col- 
lege. This  will  enable  them  to  outline  their  last  two  years' 
work  so  as  to  do  systematically  both  their  professional  and  their 
maior  work. 

To  secure  the  University  Teacher's  Certificate  students 
must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Academic  Preparation:  During  their  junior  and  senior 
years  in  college  students  must  complete  all  the  requirements 
for  major  work  in  some  department  of  the  college  other  than 
education  or  psychology,  which  contains  subjects  taught  in 
secondary  schools.  The  departmental  teacher's  course  may  be 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  major  work.  In  addition  to  their  maiqr 
work  students  must  complete  in  at  least  one  more  department, 
other  than  education  or  psychology,  nine  hours  of  work  above 
the  group  electives  in  that  department. 

2.  Professional  Preparation:  The  courses  in  Psychology 
la  and  lb  naturally  precede  the  courses  in  education.  Students 
would  do  well  to  elect  these  courses  in  their  sophomore  year  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  the  work  in  education  at  the  beginning  of 
their  junior  year.     Students  must  complete  fifteen  hours  of  pro- 

nal  work,  including  three  hours  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, three  hours  in  the  principles  of  education,  and  three  hours 
in  secondary  education.  The  remaining  six  hours  must  be  se- 
lected from  the  courses  in  philosophy,  psychology,  or  education. 
Other  courses  in  education  are  open  as  electives. 

University  Teacher's  Certificate:  Persons  will  be  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Teaching  to  the  board 
of  regents  to  receive  the  University  Teacher's   Certificate  when 
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such  persons  have  met  the  following  conditions:  (1)  They  must 
be  graduates  of  the  university  who  have  satisfied  the  require- 
ments for  the  B.  A.  degree;  (2)  They  must  have  satisfied  the 
special  requirements  enumerated  above;  (3)  They  must  have 
done  work  in  college  which  averages  grade  B;  (4)  They  must 
have  satisfied  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Teaching  that  they 
possess  other  qualifications  which  fit  them  for  teaching. 

This  certificate  may  also  be  granted  to  persons  who  re- 
ceive higher  degrees  from  the  university  if  at  the  same  time  they 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  professional  preparation  enumerat- 
ed above,  and  satisfy  the  faculty,  of  the  School  of  Teaching  that 
they  possess  other  qualifications  that  fit  them  for  teaching. 

Section  6606  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Oklahoma  provides 
that  under  certain  restrictions  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  shall  be  deemed  qualified  to  teach  in  anv  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  state.  Only  graduates  from  the  School  of 
Teaching  will  be  specifically  recommended  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  as  so  qualified.  When  countersign- 
ed, their  diplomas  will  be  permanent  state  certificates. 

The  University  Teacher's  Certificates  shall  state  the  sub- 
jects which  the  person  is  prepared  to  teach,  and  in  no  instance 
shall  this  number  be  less  than  two  or  more  than  three.  One  of 
these  shall  be  the  major  subject.  To  secure  recommendations 
in  other  subjects  the  person  must  have  completed  in  each  case 
nine  hours  above  the  group  electives  in  those  departments. 

As  the  School  of  Teaching  is  within  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  the  work  in  the  school  is  elected  from  that  given 
in  the  college,  subject  to  the  restrictions  stated  above.  A  full 
description  of  the  courses  in  the  school,  therefore,  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.. 
The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  students  in  the  School 
of  Education: 

Education  la  History  of  Education  to  the  Renaissance .  .3  hours 
or 

Education  lb  History  of  Modern  Education 3  hours 

Education  II  Principles  of  Education 3  hours 

Education    III    Secondarv   Education 3  hours 

FIELD  WORK 

At  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department,  credit  not 
to  exceed  one  hour  for  each  two  weeks  spent  in  the  field  may 
be  given  in  the  departments  of  botany,  geology,  zoology,  and  in 
engineering,  provided  the  student  enroll  for  the  work  and  it  be 
outlined  and  carried  on  under  suitable  departmental  direction. 

WORK  DONE  IN  ABSENTIA 

The  faculty  has  adopted  the  following  rules  governing  work 
done  in  absentia: 

No  credits  will  be  given  for  work  in  absentia  done  by  per- 
sons never  in  resident  attendance. 

None  of  the  required  courses  may  be  worked  out  in  ab- 
sentia. 

A  student  who  has  credits  for  not  fewer  than  sixty  hours 
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of  college  work  may  be  allowed  to  do  work  in  absentia,  provid- 
ed he  make  written  application  to  the  faculty  designating  the 
work  that  he  desires  to  take,  such  application  to  be  endorsed 
by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done. 
If  the  application  receives  the  approval  of  the  faculty  the  regis- 
trar will  complete  the  enrollment. 

All  students  who  desire  to  become  candidates  for  the  bach- 
elor's degree  must  take  the  last  thirty  hours  of  their  work  in 
residence. 

Not  more  than  eight  hours  may  be  worked  out  during  any 
one  summer. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Xcte:  After  ten  days  from  the  opening  of  the  semester 
heads  of  departments  may  withdraw  any  course  elected  by  not 
mere  than  three  students. 


ANATOMY 
Professor  Capshaw,  Professor  Turley 

Courses  VI  and  VII  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

The  following  courses  in  anatomy  offer  an  opportunity  to 
the  student  to  make  a  complete  dissection  of  the  structures  of 
the  human  body.  Text  books  and  atlases  are  used  enly  for  ref- 
erence, the  student  being  urged  to  depend  upon  the  practical 
work  for  his  knowledge.  He  is  assisted  in  working  out  and 
identifying  the  structures.  Lectures  make  clear  the  complicat- 
ed parts,  and  frequent  ouizzes  develop  the  student's  ability  for 
research. 

Anatomy  VI.  Csteologv:  A  thorough  study  of  the  bones 
of  the  human  skeleton  independent  of  other  structures  of  the 
body.  Deposit,  $5. CO.  Text,  Cunnigham's  Anatomy,  M.  W.  F., 
from  3:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.     Professor  Capshaw.     2  hours 

Anatomy  VII.  Normal  Histology:  A  thorough  study  of 
the  microscopic  anatomy  of  animal  structures,  tissues  and  or- 
gans; the  principles  of  cytology  and  splanchnology  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  human  tissues  and  organs;  and  histologic  tech- 
nique. Lecture  and  laboratory  work.  Deposit,  $3.00.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.  from  10:20  to  12:15,  second  semester.  Professor  Cap- 
shaw. 3   hours 

Anatomy  X.  Surgical  and  Relational  Anatomy:  A  study 
of  serial  cross  sections  of  the  human  body.  Lectures,  quizzes 
and  drawings.  Prereciuisites,  Anatomy  VI,  XI  and  XII.  M.  T. 
W.  Th.  F.  from  8:00  to  9:55,  second  semester.  Professor  Cap- 
shaw. 3   hours 

Anatomy  XI.  Dissection:  Dissection  of  the  upper  half  oi 
the  human  body;  head,  neck,  thorax,  and  arm.  Deposit  $15.00. 
Text.  Cunningham's  Anatomy.  M.  W.  F.  from  1:30  to  5:25,  firs4, 
semester.     Professor  Capshaw.  5  hours 
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Anatomy  XII.  Dissection:  Dissection  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  human  body;  abdomen,  pelvis  and  leg.  Deposit  $10.00. 
Text,  Cunningham's  Anatomy.  M.  T..  W.  Th.  from  2:30  to 
S:2~,   second   semester.      Professor   Capshaw.  5   hours 

Anatomy  XIII.  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System 
and  Special  Sense  Organs:  A  study  of  the  gross  and  microscopi- 
cal anatomy  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  organs  of  special 
sense,  with  special  reference  to  nerve  tracts,  and  function,  rela- 
tion, and  coordination  of  parts  of  sensorium  organs.  This  course 
is  designed  especially  for  students  of  psychology,  teachers  and 
students  of  physiology.  Not  open  to  medical  students.  Lec- 
ture, demonstrations  and  laboratory  work.  Two  hours  lecture 
and  two  hours  laboratory.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Fee,  $1.00. 
Second   semester.     Professor  Turley.  4  hours 

Anatomy  XV.  Neurology:  Gross  and  microscopic  anatomy 
of  the  central  nervous  system.  Dissection,  laboratory  work, 
neurologic  technique,  lectures.  Deposit  $4.00.  T.  Th.  from  1:30 
to  5:25,  first  semester.     Professor  Turley.  3  hours 


ASTRONOMY 

Profescor  Meier 

Astronomy  I.  Elementary  Astrcnomy:  From  lectures  and 
the  text  the  student  will  be  given  a  general  review  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  class  room  work  will  be  supplemented  by  direct  ob- 
servation of  the  sky.  The  student  will  learn  to  identify  the 
principal  constellations,  will  follow  the  varying  motions  of  the 
moon  and  planets,  and  make  such  observations  as  he  may  con- 
tinue in  alter  life  without  instruments.  This  is  a  course  for 
beginners  and  does  not  require  mathematics.  Text,  MouJton's 
Elements    of   Astronomy.      M.    W.    Th.,    at   3:30,    first    semester. 

3    hours. 

Astronomy  II.  Practical  Astrcnomy:  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  some  familiarity  with  the  principal 
astronomical  instruments,  and  with  the  usual  methods  of  com- 
putation. Observations  and  computations  are  made  to  deter- 
mine time,  latitude,  longitude,  and  azimuth,  by  several  meth- 
ods. Use  of  the  American  Ephemeris;  calculation  of  eclipses, 
occulations,  etc.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  Ila.  M.  W.  Th.,  at 
3:30,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

BOTANY 
Professor  Van  Vleet 

Courses  I  and  II  are  introductory.  They  are  elective  for 
all  students  and  will  satisfy  the  requirements  for  group  VI. 
The  work  may  begin  with  either  semester,  each  course  being 
independent. 

Courses  I,  II,  III,  IV,  IX  and  X  are  general  courses  and 
should  be  chosen  by  those  who  wish  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  They  are  especially  recommended  to  those  who  ex- 
pect to  teach  botany  in  high  schools. 
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Courses  I,  II.  and  VIII  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Botany  I.  General  Botany:  A  study  of  the  lower  forms  of 
plants  with  special  reference  to  the  properties  and  activities 
of  protoplasm,  the  evolution  of  structure  and  function,  and  their 
relation  to  environment.  Material  for  study  is  selected  from 
the  algae,  fungi,  bryophytes  and  pteridophytes.  Fee,  $1.00.  Two 
hcurs  recitation  and  four  hours  laboratory  work.  M.  T.  Th., 
from    1:30   to   3:25,    first    semester.  3    hours. 

Botany  II.  General  Botany:  A  study  of  the  general  mor- 
phology and  physiology  of  seed  plants.  Fee,  $1.00.  Two  hours 
recitation  and  four  hours  laboratory  work.  M.  T.  Th., 
1:30   to   3:25,    second    semester.  3    hours. 

Botany  III.  Vegetable  Histology:  A  study  of  the  tissues 
of  ferns  and  phanerograms.  Section  cutting,  use  of  stains  and 
reagents,  and  mounting.  Fee,  $2. CO.  Prerequisite,  Botany  II. 
Two  hours  recitation  and  four  hours  laboratory  work.  T.  Th. 
F.,   from   8:00   to   9:55,    first    semester.  3    hours. 

Botany  IV.  Morphology  and  Classification  of  Flowering 
Plants:  A  general  study  of  the  life  histories  and  ecology  of 
seed  plants,  and  identification  of  the  common  species.  Pre- 
requisite, one  of  the  other  general  courses  or  a  good  course  in 
preparatory  botany.  Fee,  $1.00.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field 
work.     W.   F..  from   1:30  to  3:25,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Botany  V.  Physiology  of  the  Flowering  Plants:  Prerequi- 
sites, Botany  II  and  III.  Fee,  S1.C0.  One  hour  recitation  and 
three  hours  laboratory  work.  W.  F.,  from  1:30  to  3:25,  first 
semester.  2  hours. 

Botany  VI.  Plant  Pathology:  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  parasitic  fungi — methods  of  infection,  effect  upon  host- 
plant,  etc.  Prerequisite,  one  general  course.  Lectures  and  lab- 
oratory work.     M.  \Y.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  second   semester. 

2   hours. 

Botany  VII.  Dendrology:  A  study  of  the  structure  and 
characteristics  of  forest  trees.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
native  trees  of  Oklahoma.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work. 
Fee,  $1.00.  Prerequisite,  one  general  course.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged, second  semester.  2  hours. 

Botany  VIII.  Pharmaceutical  Botany:  A  study  of  the 
microscopical  structure  of  drugs  and  food-stuffs  with  special 
reference  to  recognition,  tests  for  purity,  and  detection  of  adul- 
teration. Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Required  of  phar- 
macy students.  Elective  for  others  only  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Fee,  $4.00.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  10:20  to 
12:15.   first   semester.  5   hours 

Botany  IX.  General  Forestry:  A  general  presentation  of 
the  history,  objects,  methods  and  economic  importance  of  for- 
estry. This  course  is  designed  especially  for  students  of  politi- 
cal economy  and  others  who  mav  wish  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Open  to  all  stu- 
dents of  college  rank  except  freshmen.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  se- 
mester. 2  hours. 

Botany  X.  Teachers'  Course:  Intended  primarily  for  teach- 
ers of  botany  in   Oklahoma  high  schools.     The  course   consists 
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of  discussions  and  illustrations  of  methods  of  teaching  botany; 
directions  for  laboratory  equipment,  and  the  collection  and  pres- 
ervation of  material  for  class  use,  and  taxonomic  and  field  inves- 
tigations of  the  local  flora.  Open  to  students  who  have  had 
Botany  I  and  II  or  an  equivalent.  Fee,  $1.00.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.     First    semester.  3    hours 

CHEMISTRY 
Professor  DeBarr,  Associate  Professor  Williams,  Mr.  Calvert. 

Course  la  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Chemistry  la.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  work  and 
lectures  with  recitations.  Students  are  required  to  use  the  chem- 
icals and  chemical  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  in  this  course. 
Deposit,  $5.00.     Text,  Kahlenberg's  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  given  in  three  sections: 

Section  I,  lectures,  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  and  laboratory,  S.,  from 
8:00  to   12:00,  first   semester.     Associate   Professor  Williams. 

Section  II,  lectures,  M.  T.,  at  1:30,  and  laboratory,  Th.,  from 
1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.     Mr.  Calvert. 

Section  III,  lectures,  M.  T.,  at  1:30,  and  laboratory  Th.,  from 
1:30  to   5:25,   second   semester.      Mr.    Calvert.  3   hours. 

Chemistry  II.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  work  and 
lectures.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  la.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Kahlen- 
berg's Chemistry. 

This   course  is   given  in  two   sections. 

Section  I,  lectures,  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  and  laboratory  W.,  from 
1:30  to  5:30,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor  Williams. 

Section  II,  lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  and  laboratory  S.,  from 
8:00  to  12:00,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Williams. 

3  hours. 

Chemistry  III.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Analysis  of  un- 
knowns. Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
la.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Prescott  and  Johnson's  Qualitative  Chem- 
ical Analysis. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections: 

Section  I,  lectures,  T.  Th.,  laboratory,  M.  W.  F.,  at  1:30; 
and  laborator-  M.  T.  VV.  Th.  F.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Williams. 

Section  II,  lectures,  T.  Th.,  laboratory,  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:00; 
and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  As- 
sociate Professor  Williams.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  IV.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Continuation  of 
Course  III.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Lecture,  W.,  and  laboratory,  M.  F., 
at  11:20;  and  laboratory  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  As- 
sociate  Professor  Williams. 

3  hours. 

Chemistry  V.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and  gravi- 
metric estimations.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequi- 
site, Chemistry  III.     Deposit,  $10.00. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections: 

Setion  I,  lecture  W\,  laboratory,  M.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20;  ai.d 
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laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.   F.,  at   11:20,  first  semester.  Mr.   Cal- 
vert. 

Section  II,  lecture.  Th.,  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  10:20; 
and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Mr. 
Calvert.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  VI.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Continuation  of 
Chemistry  V.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Lecture,  Th.,  and  laboratorv, 
M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  10:20;  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20, 
second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Williams.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  VIII.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  embraces 
a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons 
and  their  derivatives.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III.  Perkins 
and  Kipoina:'s  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  recitations, 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.     Professor  DeBarr. 

5   hours. 

Chemistry  IX.  Organic  Analysis:  Analysis  of  alkaloids 
and  organic  acids.  Examination  of  fats  and  oils.  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  VIII.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Prescott's  Organic  Analysis. 
Lecture,  F.,  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:20;  and  lab- 
oratory, M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Professor 
DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  X.  Urinary  Analysis:  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  VIII.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Lecture, 
T.,  and  laboratory,  Th.  F.,  at  8:00;  and  laboratory,  T.  Th.  F.,  at 
9:00,   second    semester.     Professor   DeBarr.  3   hours. 

Chemistry  XI.  Physiological  Chemistry:  Physiological 
analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite,  Chem- 
istrv  VIII.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Lecture,  T.,  and  laboratory,  M. 
W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00;  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  _at  9:00, 
second    semester.      Professor    DeBarr.  5   hours. 

Chemistry  XII.  Research  Chemistry:  This  course  deals 
with  the  gypsum  and  other  mineral  products  of  Oklahoma.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations  with  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite,  Chem- 
istry V.  Deposit,  $10.00.  One  lecture  and  nine  hours  labora- 
tory work  a  week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged,  first  semester. 
Associate    Professor    Williams.  5    hours. 

Chemistry  XIII.  Research  Chemistry:  A  continuation  oi 
Chemistry  XII.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V.  Deposit,  $10.00. 
One  lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  work  a  week,  at  hours 
to  be  arranged,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Williams. 

5   hours. 

Chemistry  XIV.  Assaying:  This  course  deals  with  the  es- 
timation of  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  etc.  by  the  wet  way 
and  of  gold  and  silver  by  the  use  of  fluxes  and  other  reagents. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Laboratory,  M. 
T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20;  and  lecture,  F.,  and  laboratory,  M.  T. 
W.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.     Mr.  Calvert.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XVI.  Water  Analysis:  A  study  of  sanitary,  sew- 
age and  mineral  waters.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V.  Deposit, 
$10.00.  One  lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  work  a  week,  at 
hours  to  be  arranged,  second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr. 

5  hours. 
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Chemistry  XVII.  Iron,  Steel  and  Coal  Analysis:  A  study  of 
iron,  coal  and  steel  used  in  commerce  and  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V.  Deposit,  $10.00,  lecture,  F., 
at  11:20,  and  nine  hours  laboratory  work  a  week,  at  hours  to  be 
arranged,  second  semester.     Professor^  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XVIII.  Chemistry  and  Composition  of  Food 
Products:  A  study  of  food-stuffs  and  their  adulterations.  Lec- 
tures, recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
V  and  Chemistry  VIII.  Deposit,  $10.00.  One  lecture  and  nine 
hours  laboratory  work  a  week  at  hours  to  be  arranged,  first  and 
second  semesters.  Professor  DeBarr.  A  student  may  take  this 
course  more  than  once  and  receive  credit  each  time,  provided 
the   work   be    not   duplicated.  5    hours. 

Chemistry  XX.  Toxicology:  A  study  of  poisons.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the 
symotoms,  post-mortem  appearances,  antidotes  attendant  upon 
poisoning,  and  the  recovery  of  the  poisons  from  the  various  or- 
gans of  the  body.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  VIII.  Deposit,  $5.00. 
M.  W.  at  8:00  to  9:55,  second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr. 

2  hours. 

Chemistry  XXI.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry:  Lec- 
tures and  recitations.  This  course  deals  with  such  topics  as  the 
gas  laws,  kinetic  theory  and  Van  de  Waal's  equation,  phase  rule, 
theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  etc.  The  course  should  be 
taken  with  or  followed  by  Chemistry  XXII.  Prerequisites, 
Chemistry  III  and  V,  and  one  year  of  college  physics.  No  de- 
posit. Text,  Walker's  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry. 
Lectures  or  recitations,  T.  Th.,  and  F.,  at  8:00  first  semester. 
Associate   Professor   Williams.  3   hours. 

Chemistry  XXII.  Elementary  Physico-Chemical  Measure- 
ments: A  laboratory  course  that  must  be  taken  with  or  after 
Chemistry  XXI.  Molecular  weight  determinations  by  vapor 
density,  freezing  and  boiling  point  methods,  study  of  solutions, 
solubility,  conductivity,  transport  numbers,  etc.  Deposit,  $5.00. 
Six  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week,  at  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged, first  and  second  semester.  Associate  Professor  Wil- 
liams. 2  hours. 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Professor  Paxton 

Courses  I,  III,  and  IV  may  be  counted  as  major  work  in 
Greek,  and  must  be  taken  by  those  majoring  in  that  subject. 

Classical  Archaeology  I.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks: 
Informal  lectures  and  study  of  text-book  on  such  topics  as. the 
family  and  clan,  the  name,  marriage,  marriage  ceremonies,  re- 
ligion, childhood,  education,  slavery,  classes  in  society,  food, 
theatrical  and  other  amusements,  will  be  given  and  assigned. 
The  course  will  be  illustrated  by  numerous  photographs  and 
lantern  slides.  Monthly  written  reports,  based  on  outside  read- 
ing, are  required.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  is  necessary.  Open 
to    students    of   college    rank.      M.    W.,    at    9:00,    first    semester. 

2  hours. 
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Classical  Archaeology  II.     The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans: 

This  course  is  similar  to  Classical  Archaeology  I.  The  two 
courses  are  intended  to  be  supplementary,  but  each  is  complete 
in  itself.  No  knowledge  of  Latin  is  necessary.  Open  to  students 
of  college   rank.     M.   W.,  at  9:00,  second   semester.         2   hours. 

Classical  Archaeology  III.  A  Study  of  the  Mythology  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans:  Fairbanks's  Mythology  of  Greece  and 
Rome  will  be  used  as  a  nucleus,  and  required  readings  in  Gay- 
ley's  Classical  Myths  in  English  Literature,  Frazer's  The  Gold- 
en Bough,  Lang's  Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion,  and  other  works, 
will  be  assigned.  Four  or  five  informal  lectures  on  art  and 
mythology  will  be  given,  and  the  course  will  be  freely  illustrat- 
ed by  the  use  of  the  lantern  and  photographs.  Open  to  college 
students.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Classical  Archaeology  IV.  Greek  Sculpture:  A  course  in 
the  history,  principles  and  development  of  Greek  sculpture.  1  ar- 
bell's  History  of  Greek  Art  must  be  in  the  hands  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  course,  but  the  instruction  will  largely  consist  of 
formal  and  informal  lectures,  illustrated  by  photographs  and  the 
lantern.  Required  readings  in  Murray's  The  Sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon,  Furtwaengler's  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture, 
Waldstein's  Essays  on  the  Art  of  Phidias,  etc.  Open  to  college 
students.     T.  Th.   F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hours. 


ECONOMICS 

Professor     Dowd,     Associate     Professor     Gittinger,     Professor 

Sawtell 

The  courses  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  can 
ordinarily  be  taken  to  the  best  advantage.  They  are  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  those  major- 
ing in  economics  or  taking  the  courses  as  electives  to  supple- 
ment work  in  other  departments;  those  looking  to  a  business 
career;  those  preparing  for  the  study  of  law. 

Courses  I  and   II  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

All  courses  in  sociology  except  I  may  be  counted  as  major 
work  in  economics. 

As  a  general  training  for  a  business  career  the  following 
courses  are  suggested:  Economics  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII, 
IX,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  public  service:  Economics  V,  VI, 
VII.  VIII. 

For  Journalism:     Economics   IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  X. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  law:  Economics  III,  IV, 
V,  VI,  VIII,  X. 

Economics  I.  Elementary  Economics:  A  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science.  Gide's  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Economy.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  Professor 
Dowd.  3  hours. 

Economics  Ha.  (History  XXIX).  Economic  History  of 
England:  A  study  of  the  development  of  industry  and  com- 
merce since  the  Norman  Conquest.     This  course  is  designed  to 
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give  a  broad  grasp  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  development 
of  economic  institutions  and  incidentally  to  point  out  the  bear- 
ing of  this  development  on  that  of  legal  and  political  institu- 
tions. Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20.  (This 
course  alternates  with  lib.  Not  given  in  1910-1911.)  Associate 
Professor    Gittinger.  2   hours. 

Economics  lib.     Economic   History   of  the   United   States: 

A  study  of  the  main  economic  problems  that  have  confronted 
our  country,  their  solution  as  affecting  our  national  develop- 
ment, and  the  bearing  of  this  experience  on  our  political  institu- 
tions and  on  economic  principles.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second 
semester.     (This  course  alternates  with  Ila.)     Professor  Dowd. 

3  hours. 

Economics  III.  Money  and  Banking:  The  work  will  con- 
sist of  recitations,  assignments  and  lectures,  and  will  be  made 
as  practical  as  possible.  The  rise,  history  and  development  of 
the  various  banking  and  money  theories  are  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. White's  Money  and  Banking;  Report  of  the  Monetary 
Commission.  M..  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.  Professor 
Dowd.  3  hours. 

Economics  IV.  Public  Finance:  A  study  of  the  general 
principles  of  public  expenditure,  public  revenue,  public  indebt- 
edness and  financial  administration.  Daniel's  Public  Finance, 
and  assigned  readings.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  second  semester. 
Professor   Dowd.  3  hours. 

Economics  V.  Industrial  Combinations:  The  organization, 
promotion,  operation  and  finances  of  industrial  combinations; 
their  relation  to  the  investor,  the  wage-earner  and  the  consumer. 
Meade's  Trust  Finance  and  assigned  readings.  Each  student 
will  make  a  special  study  of  an  assigned  subject.  M.  T.  Th.,  at 
1:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Dowd.  3  hours. 

Economics  VI.  Labor  Problems:  The  conflicts  between 
employer  and  wage-earner;  strikes,  lock-outs,  co-operation, 
profit-sharing,  arbitration,  trade  unions,  employment  of  women, 
clfild-labor,  labor  legislation  and  the  various  plans  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  condition  of  workingmen.  Each  student  will  be 
assigned  a  subject  for  special  study.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  second 
semester.     Professor  Dowd.  3  hours. 

Economics  VII.  Economic  Geography:  A  general  survey 
of  the  natural  resources,  industries,  and  commerce  of  the  lead- 
ing nations,  with  special  reference  to  the  exports  and  imports  of 
the  United  States.  Trotter's  Geography  of  Commerce,  and  col- 
lateral reading.  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.  Professor  Saw- 
tell.  2  hours. 

Economics  VIII.  Transportation:  A  study  of  the  most  im- 
portant economic  phases  of  railway  transportation.  Lectures, 
readings  and  reports.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  Profes- 
sor Sawtell.  3  hours. 

Economics  XI.  Insurance:  A  study  of  the  problems  of  in- 
surance that  are  of  general  interest,  with  special  attention  to 
life  insurance.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  (This  course 
alternates  with  Economics  XII.  Given  during  1910-1911). 
Professor  Sawtell.  2  hours. 
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Economics  XII.  Economic  Statistics:  The  sources  and  re- 
liability of  statistical  data;  the  methods  of  distinguishing  true 
and  false  inferences.  Special  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
statistics  of  present  economic  problems  and  practice  will  be 
given  in  handling  statistical  data.  M.  W.,  at  9:UJ.  second  se- 
mester. (This  course  alternates  with  Economics  XI.  Net  given 
during  1910-1911).     Professor  Sawteil.  2  hours. 

Economics  XIII.  Business  Administration:  A  study  of  le- 
gal forms,  credit  instruments,  funding  operations,  accounting 
and  executive  duties.  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.  Professor 
Sawteil.  2  hours. 

Economics  XIV.  Business  Administration:  A  continuation 
of  Economics  XIII.  Supervision  and  auditing  in  connection 
with  passenger  transportation;  light  and  power  companies:  in- 
surance; jobbing;  the  commission  business;  brokerage;  import- 
ing and  exporting.  W.  F.,  at  1 :30,  second  semester.  Professor 
Sawteil.  2  hours. 


EDUCATION 
Associate  Professor  Erwin,  Professor  Floyd 

Education   la.     History   of   Education  to   the   Renaissance: 

A  study  of  the  ideals  that  controlled  various  ancient  nations,  and 
of  their  attempts  to  realize  these  ideals  through  educational  sys- 
tems. Attention  will  be  given  especially  to  the  schools  of  the 
Greeks,  of  the  Romans,  and  of  the  Hebrews;  the  education  of 
the  early  Christian  centuries;  and  the  rise  of  the  university.  Re- 
citations, readings,  and  a  thesis.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semes- 
ter.   Associate  Professor  Erwin.  3  hours. 

Education  lb.  History  of  Modern  Education:  A  somewhat 
detailed  investigation  of  the  movements  in  the  history  of  mod- 
ern education,  including  a  study  of  the  development  of  national 
systems  of  education,  and  of  those  educators  whose  work  has 
influenced  so  greatly  the  ideals  and  methods  of  the  present. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  la;  nevertheless  it  is  in- 
dependent and  may  be  taken  by  those  who  have  not  done  the 
earlier  work.  Recitations,  readings,  and  thesis.  T.  Th.  F.,  at 
8:00,  second  semester.      Associate  Professor  Erwin.         3  hours. 

Education  II.  Principles  of  Education:  A  study  of  educa- 
tion considered  as  a  human  institution.  In  this  course  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  define  clearly  the  principles  which  underlie  all 
sound  educational  practice.  This  includes  an  analysis  of  the 
functions  involved  in  human  growth,  and  investigation  of  their 
meaning  in  education.  Students  would  do  well  to  take  this 
course  as  a  beginning  course  in  Education.  Recitations^  read- 
ings, and  a  thesis.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  Asso- 
ciate  Professor  Erwin.  3   hours. 

Education  III.  Secondary  Education:  This  course  is  design- 
ed first,  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  American  high  school,  and  to  make  a  comparative  study  of 
secondary  education  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  Second, 
following  this  preliminary  survey,  a  practical  study  will  be  made 
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of  the  problems  of  the  high  school,  including  its  place  in  an 
educational  system,  its  relation  to  the  community,  its  courses  of 
study,  the  educational  values  of  high  school  subjects,  the  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  adolescent  per- 
iod. Prerequisites:  Education  la  or  lb,  and  Education  II.  Lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  a  thesis.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1 :30,  first  semes- 
ter.    Associate   Professor  Erwin.  3  hours. 

Education  IV.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Public 
School  Systems:  This  course  embodies  a  comparative  study  of 
public  school  systems,  of  the  methods  by  which  educational  and 
financial  admistration  are  being  separated,  of  the  means  of  fix'ng 
responsibility,  of  the  organization  of  day,  evening  and  vacation 
schools.  Prerequisites:  Education  la  or  lb,  and  Education  II. 
Lectures,  discussions,  and  a  thesis.  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  second  semes- 
ter.    Associate  Professor  Erwin.  2  hours. 

Education  V.  Educational  Classics:  A  historical  and  crit- 
ical study  of  the  writings  of  Comenius,  Fenelon,  Rousseau, 
Spencer  and  other  famous  educators  of  Europe  and  England. 
Recitations  and  readings.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  Prof- 
essor  Floyd.  2   hours. 

Education  VI.  Recent  Educational  Productions:  A  histori- 
cal and  critical  study  of  works  produced  by  educational  writers 
of  the  United  States,  England  and  Europe.  Lectures,  readings 
and  recitations.  T.  Th.,  at  11:2.0,  second  semester.  Professor 
Floyd.  2   hours. 

Education  VII.  Schools  of  Germany  and  England:  This 
course  deals  with  the  development  of  the  school  systems  of 
Germany  and  England,  with  special  attention  to  the  social,  poli- 
tical, and  religious  ideals  that  have  influenced  education  in  these 
countries.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Education  lb,  and 
two  years  of  college  work  or  their  equivalent.  Lectures,  read- 
ings, and  a  thesis.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  Asso- 
ciate  Professor  Erwin.  3  hours. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE 

Professor   Brewer,    Associate    Professor    Hadsell,    Miss    Loomis 
and  Miss  Brooke 

The  work  in  this  department  is  arranged  in  three  group.-.. 
Group  A  deals  with  the  principles  of  composition,  including  a 
study  of  three  modern  English  prose  writers  and  one  poet,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  history  of  English  prose.  A  course  in  Jour- 
nalism is  also  offered  in  this  group.  Group  B  deals  with  old 
and  middle  English,  and  with  the  history  of  English  word  forms 
and  usages.  Group  C  deals  with  English  literature  from  its 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  The  courses  in  group  C  are 
arranged  in  two  divisions,  the  first  tracing  the  development  o: 
schools  and  movements  and  the  second  taking  up  in  detail  ihe 
study  of  certain  writers. 

Courses  I  and  II  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  fhe 
bachelor's  degree;  and  courses  VI  and  VII  of  all  who  select 
English  as  a  maior. 
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Courses  I,  II.  IV,  VI,  and  YII  may  not  be  counted  as  major 
\vi  rk. 

Group  A 

English  I.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  the  whole  composition,  paragraph  and  sentence;  daily 
and  fortnightly  themes.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bach- 
elor's degree.  This  course  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in  com- 
position and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  work 
done   elsewhere   be   substituted  for  it. 

The  course  is  given  in  five  sections:  two  sections  T.  Th.  F., 
at  9:00;  one  section,  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20;  one  section,  M.  W.  F., 
at  11:20;  one  section.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30.  (Hours  for  individual 
conferences  will  foe  arranged.)  First  semester.  Professor 
Brewer,  Associate  Professor  Hadsell,  Miss  Loomis  and  Miss 
Brooke.  ■  3  hours. 

English  II.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  words,  with  a  study  of  selected  examples  of  nineteenth 
century  prose  and  poetry:  daily  and  fortnightly  themes  at  in- 
tervals, with  a  special  study  of  the  works  of  one  writer.  Course 
II  is  a  continuation  of  and  presupposes  Course  I.  Required  of 
all  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

The  course  is  given  in  five  sections:  two  sections,  T.  Th.  F.. 
at  9:00;  one  section,  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20;  one  section.  M.  W.  F., 
at  11:20:  one  section  M.  T.  Th..  at  2:30.  (Hours  for  individual 
conferences  will  be  arranged.)  Second  semester.  Professor 
Brewer,  Associate  Professor  Hadsell,  Miss  Loomis  and  "Miss 
Brooke.  3  hours. 

English  IV.  A  Study  of  Argumentation:  During  the  first 
part  of  the  course  the  work  will  be  confined  to  brief-drawing 
and  the  chief  aim  will  be  to  secure  logical  soundness;  later,  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  means  by  which  argument  may  be 
effectively  presented.  Baker's  Principles  of  Argumentation.  T. 
Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Hadse1l. 

2  hours. 

English  XXX.  Argumentation:  Practice  in  argumentative 
writing,  in  brief-drawing,  and  in  gathering  and  presenting  ma- 
terial for  debates.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  T.  Th., 
at  10:20,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor  Hadsell.     2  hours. 

English  X.  Advanced  Composition:  A  study  of  the  princi- 
ple of  unitv  as  applied  to  narration,  description  and  exposition. 
Prerequisite,  Enelish  1  and  II,  passed  with  grade  of  B.  T.  Th., 
at  10:20,  first  semester.    Associate  Professor  Hadsell.        2  hours. 

English  XXI.  Advanced  Composition:  A  course  in  exposi- 
tory writing,  with  particular  reference  to  literary  criticism. 
Specia1  work  will  be  arranged  for  students  pursuing  scientific  or 
technical  subjects.  Prerequisite,  Enelish  I  and  II.  M.  \\\,  at 
9:00.   second   semester.     Miss   Brooke.  2  hours. 

English  XXXIII.  Journalism:  This  course  is  designed 
both  for  students  of  English  who  desire  a  wider  range  of  work 
in  composition  and  for  those  who  intend  to  prepare  for  practi- 
cal newspaper  or  magazine  work.  Particular  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  preparation  of  matter  for  the  press.     There  will  be 
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practical  work  in  reportorial  and  editorial  writing-,  proof-reading, 
interviewing,  feature-writing,  book-reviews  and  dramatic  criti- 
cism.    M.  W.  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Brewer.  2  hours. 

Group  B 

English  III.  Historical  English  Grammar:  The  history  of 
the  English  language;  studies  in  phonology,  etymology,  and 
historical  syntax.  This  course  is  recommended  to  those  who 
expect  to  take  up  teaching  as  a  profession.  Recitations  and  as- 
signed readings,  weekly  reports  and  a  thesis.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20, 
first  semester.     Miss  Loomis.  3  hours. 

English  XII.  Anglo-Saxon:  An  introduction  to  early  Eng- 
lish prose  and  poetry.  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  M.  T. 
Th.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor  Hadsell.  3  hours. 

English  XIII.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry:  Beowulf.  The  poem 
will  be  studied  as  a  text,  as  a  work  of  literature,  and  as  an  his- 
torical document.  Prerequisite,  English  XII  or  an  equivalent. 
M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor  Had- 
sell. 3   hours. 

English  XXV.  Middle  English:  An^  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Middle  English  prose  and  poetry.  Prerequisite,  Eng- 
lish XII.  Text-book  and  occasional  lectures.  M.  W.  Th.,  at 
4:30,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Hadsell.  3  hours. 


Gro'„p  C 


English    XVII.      English    Literature    Before    Elizabeth:      A 

study  of  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  extant  noems  to  the  Norman  conquest;  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Middle  English  literature  under  the  influence  of 
continental  ideals;  of  the  age  of  Chaucer;  of  the  decadence  in 
the  fifteenth  century:  and  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Elizabethan 
revival.  Lectures  and  renorts  from  assigned  readings.  Students 
are  advised  to  take  English  VI  and  VII  before  taking  this 
course  which  does  not  reouire  a  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  or 
of  Middle  English.  M.  W.  Th.,  at  4:30,  second  semester.  As- 
sociate  Professor   Hadsell.  3   hours. 

En~lish  VI.  En^ish  Literature  from  Spenser  to  Pone,  1575- 
1745:  A  studv  in  movements,  with  special  attention  to  the  sec- 
ondary dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  time,  the  Restoration  and 
the  rise  of  classicism.  Lectures  and  library  work.  T.  Th.  F., 
at  8:00,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Hadsell.         3  hours. 

English  VII.  English  Literature  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Wil- 
liam Morris,  1745-1896:  A  continuation  of  course  VI,  with  spec- 
ial consideration  of  the  decay  of  classicism,  the  romantic  reac= 
tion,  and  the  movements  of  nineteenth  century  literature.  Lec- 
tures and  library  work.  T.  Th.  F.,  at.  8:00,  second  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Hadsell.  3  hours. 

Courses  VI  and  VII  taken  together  serve  as  a  general  in- 
troduction to  English  literature.  They  are  required  of  all  who 
make  English  their  major  study,  and  are  recommended  to  others 
who  can  do  only  limited  work  in  English  literature. 
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English  XIV.  The  Novel  in  the  XVIII  Century:  A  study 
of  the  structure  and  history  of  the  novel  from  Defoe  to  Scott. 
Lectures  and  library  work.  Intended  for  sophomores,  but  open 
to  other  students.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  Professor 
Brewer.      (Omitted   in    1910-1911.)  2  hours. 

English  XV.  The  Novel  in  the  XIX  Century:  A  continua- 
tion of  course  XIV,  dealing  with  the  chief  novelists  from  Dick- 
ens to  Hardy,  with  some  account  of  contemporary  fiction  and  a 
special  study  of  realism.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  As- 
sociate Professor  Hadsell.     (Omitted  in  1910-191].)  2  hours. 

English  XVIII.  American  Literature:  A  study  of  the  lit- 
erary productions  of  America,  from  the  settlement  .if  the  colon- 
ies to  the  Dresent  time.  The  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods 
are  treated  in  a  general  review.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
Irving  and  Cooper,  to  the  New  England  and  Southern  schools, 
and  to  recent  men  of  letters.  Throughout  the  course  the  de- 
velopment of  literature  in  America  is  studied  in  relation  to  its 
contemporary  development  in  England.  Lectures  and  reports 
from  assigned  readings.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester,  Miss 
Loomis.  3  hours. 

English  XXVIII.  American  Literature:  Special  studies  of 
representative  American  authors.  During  1909-1910  Simms, 
Lanier,  Poe,  Whitman,  Emerson  and  Lowell  were  studied.  Lec- 
tures, and  reports  from  assigned  readings.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  sec- 
ond semester.     Miss   Loomis.  2  hours. 

English  XXXI.  The  Drama:  This  course  will  include  a 
study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  drama  from  the  earli- 
est mystery  plays  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centurv.  There 
will  be  assigned  readings  in  the  dramatic  authors  of  this  period, 
exclusive  of  Shakespeare.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  drama.  Lectures  and  reports.  Prerecuisites,  Eng- 
lish VI  and  VII.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1910-1911). 
T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.     Miss  Brooke.  2  hours. 

English  XXXII.  The  Drama:  This  is  a  continuation  of 
English  XXXI,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  an  independent  course. 
The  history  of  the  drama,  from  the  bee-inninsr  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres  in  1642,  will  be  studied. 
Some  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Restoration  and  to  the  later 
drama.  Lectures  and  reports.  Prerequisites,  English  VI  and 
VII.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1910-1911.)  T.  Th.,  at 
11:20.  second  semester.     Miss  Brooke.  2  hours. 

II 

English  V.  Chaucer:  A  study  of  Chaucer's  English  and  of 
his  works  as  a  whole,  together  with  some  account  of  Langland. 
Lectures,  reports  and  a  thesis.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  se- 
mester.    Professor  Brewer.  3  hours. 

English  VIII.  Shakespeare:  The  early  comedies,  the  chron- 
icle plays,  the  later  comedies,  the  tragedies  and  the  romances 
are  studied  in  succession.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
growth  of  the  mind  and  art  of  the  man  Shakespeare.  Ten  plays 
are  studied  in  class  and  ten  or  more,  together  with  the  life  of 
Shakespeare,    are    assigned    for   library    reading.      Students    who 
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have  not  had  at  least  two  years  of  English  in  college  should 
secure  permission  of  the  instructor  to  enroll  in  this  course.  Lec- 
tures, library  work  and  reports.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semes- 
ter.    Professor  Brewer.  3  hours. 

English  XVI.  Shakespeare:  In  this  course  a  thorough 
study  is  made  of  four  plays.  The  early  theatre,  problems  con- 
fronting the  Elizabethan  playwright,  what  the  plays  meant  to 
the  theatre-goers  of  the  day,  and  like  questions  will  be  consider- 
ed. This  is  a  continuation  of  English  VIII,  but  it  may  be  taken 
as  an  independent  course.  Lectures  and  library  work.  T.  Th.  F., 
at  9:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Brewer.  3  hours. 

English  IX.  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry.  In  this  course 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shellev  and  Keats  are  studied  in 
particular.  Attention  is  also  paid  to  the  romantic  movement  as 
a  whole.     M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Brewer. 

2   hours. 

Englih  XI.  Victorian  Poetry:  A  study  of  the  movements 
in  English  poetrv  between  1830  and  1900.  Tennvson,  Brown'ivj. 
Arnold,  Rossetti.  Swinburne,  Morris  and  Kipling-  are  studied  in 
particular.     M.  W.,  at  9.00,  second  semester.     Professor  Brewer. 

2  hours. 

English  XIX.  The  English  Bible:  A  studv  of  the  King 
James  version,  from  the  point  of  view  of  literature.  Certam 
parts,  as  for  example,  the  Psalms  and  the  Bcoks  of  Job  and 
Isaiah,  are  taken  up  for  detailed  study,  and  with  them  the  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Lectures 
and  assigned  readings.  Prerequisite,  English  VI  and  VII  or 
their  equivalent.     T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.     Miss  Brooke. 

2  hours. 

English  XXII.  Teachers'  Course:  Intended  primarily  for 
high  school  teachers  of  English,  but  ooen  to  other  students.  The 
work  will  be  practical,  consisting  chiefly  of  specimen  studies  of 
English  and  American  classics,  a  review  of  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  composition,  with  practice  in  writing  and  correcting 
papers,  and  a  survey  of  the  methods  of  teaching  English.  Lec- 
tures, recitations  and  exercises.  Prerequisite.  English  I  and  II. 
or  their  equivalent.  T.  Th.,  at  11:2,0,  second  semester.  Professor 
Brewer.  2    hours. 

English  A.  Seminarv  Lectures:  From  year  to  vear  the  de- 
partment will  announce  courses  of  lectures  intended  for  gradu- 
ate and  ether  advanced  students.  From  one  to  three  lectures  a 
week  will  be  given.  Those  who  may  wish  to  secure  credit  for 
the  work  should  enroll  and  pursue  the  work  as  in  other  courses- 
those  who  may  wish  merely  to  attend  the  lectures  should  secure 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Lectures  for  1910-1911  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

FRENCH 

Professor  Dora 

Courses   I.  II,  and   III  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 
French  I.  Beginning  French:     Essentials  o*  grammar:  prac- 
tice   in    colloquial    French;    prose    composition,    reading    of    easy 
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texts.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  French  verb  and  to 
word  order.  Chardenal's  French  Grammar,  Super's  French 
Reader,  Merimee's  Colomba  and  HaJevy's  L'Abbe  Constantin. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  rirst  semester.  5  hours. 

French  II.  Intermediate  French:  Systematic  study  of 
grammar,  French  conversation;  sight  reading;  parallel  work. 
Chardenal's  French  Grammar;  Cameron's  Contes  de  Daudet, 
Merimee's  Carmen,  Scribe  et  Legouve's  Bataille  de  Dames,  M. 
T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  5  hours. 

French  III.  Romanticism:  Selected  works  of  Victor  Hugo, 
George  Sand,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Theophile  Gautler,  Alfred  de 
Musset,  Lamartine  and  Dumas.  Class  work  will  be  conducted, 
as  far  as  is  practicable,  in  French.  Themes  will  be  written  on 
assigned  subjects.  Prerequisite,  French  I  and  II.  M.  VV.  F.,  at 
11:20,   rirst   semester.  3   hours. 

brench  IV.  Romanticism:  Continuation  of  Course  III. 
Increasing  use  of  French  as  the  language  of  the  class-room. 
Topics  assigned  for  original  research.  Comparative  study  of 
the  Romantic  movement,  French  composition:  Newton's  French 
Daily  Life,  Vigny's  Cinq  Mars,  Hugo's  La  Chute.  Prerequisite, 
French  III.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

French  V.  Realism  and  Naturalism:  Balzac's  Pere  Goriot's 
Paillerons  L'Etincelle  and  LeMonde  on  Ton  s'ennuie,  Labicha 
La  Cigale,  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bcrgerac,  Zola's  Le  Debacle, 
Daudet's  Le  Petit  Chose.  Prerequisite,  French  II.  M.  W.  F., 
at    !'  :20,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

French  VI.  Classicism:  Study  of  political,  social  and  lit- 
erary history  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Lectures  by  instruc- 
tor upon  the  French  salon,  French  Academy  and  famous  per- 
sonages of  the  age.  Comeille's  Cinna,  Horace.  Le  Cid;  Moliere's 
L'Avare,  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Les  Femmes  Savantes;  Ra- 
cine's Athalie,  Iphigenie,  Andromaque,  Les  Plaideurs.  Pre- 
requisite, French  III  or  V.     M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester. 

3   hours. 

French  VII.  History  of  French  Literature:  Required  for 
all  major  students.  Fortier's  Literature  Francaise.  Kastner 
and  Atkin's  History  of  French  Literature  and  reference  work 
from  Lanson's  Literature  Franchise.  Special  attention  given 
to  eighteenth  century  authors:  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Miravaux, 
Montesquieu,  Beanmarchais,  Le  Sage.  Students  will  write,  on 
completion  of  this  course,  a  monograph  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  their  work  in  certain  assigned  branches  of  the  subject. 
Prerequisite,  French  VI  or  equivalent.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  rirst 
semester.  2  hours. 

French  VIII.  French  Lyric  Poetry:  Can  field's  French 
Lyrics.  Study  of  the  Parnassiens,  Decadents,  Symbolistes  and 
contemporary  writers.  Hugo,  de  Musset,  Verlaine,  de  ITsle, 
Bourget,  Daudet,  Prudhomme,  Gautier,  de  Vigny,  Rousseau, 
Lamartine.  Prerequisite,  French  IV  or  equivalent.  T  ,Th.,  at 
11:20,  second  semester.  2.  hours. 

French  IX.  Cld  French:  Schwan-Behrens,  Altfranzosische 
Grammatik.  Study  of  the  grammar,  syntax  and  style  of  Old 
French.     Aucassin   et   Xicolette,   Berte   aux   Grands   Pieds,  Amis 
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et  Amiles,  and  Le  Chanson  de  Roland.  Introduction  to  Romanic 
Philology.  Gaston  Paris's  French  Literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and   Davidson's   "Adenet  le   Roi.'    (Omitted   in   1910-1911.) 

French  X.  Maurice  Maeterlinck:  A  study  of  the  dramas 
and  essays  of  this  author,  his  mystical  symbolism  and  influence. 
LeTresor  des  Humble,  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  LTntruse,  Alla- 
dine  et  Palomides,  La  Mort  de  Tintagiles.  Lectures  and  discus- 
sions. Open  to  students  of  sufficient  preparation.  Th.  at  10:20, 
second  semester.  1  hour. 

ir'rench  XI.  Lectures  Upon  XlXth  Century  Authors:  Hugo, 
de  Musset,  de  Vigny,  Gautier,  Coppee,  Merimee.  This  course 
will  be  conducted  in  French,  taken  alone  or  in  connection  with 
French  VII.  Prerequisite,  French  IV  or  equivalent.  Th.,  at 
10:20,  first  semester.  1  hour. 


GEOLOGY 

Professor  Gould,  Professor  Chern,  Associate  Professor  Taylor. 

All  courses  in  geology  are  elective  except  certain  courses 
which  are  required  for  graduation  in  civil  and  mining  engineer- 
ing. 

Lectures  and  class  room  work  are  sunolemented  by  field 
excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  and  to  the  Arbuckle 
Mountains,  and  with  laboratory  and  museum  work.  The  plan  is 
that  the  student  shall  become  familiar  with  geological  problems, 
processes  and  phenomena  by  direct  observation. 

In  general,  courses  I,  II,  III,  VI  and  XXII  should  precede 
the  more  advanced  work. 

Courses  I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

The  courses  are  given  in  three  groups,  each  of  which  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  others. 

Group  A 

This  group  is  made  up  of  general  elementary  courses. 

Geology  I.  Elements  of  Geology:  A  study  of  the  chief 
kinds  of  rocks  and  the  method  of  their  formation;  of  volcanoes 
and  earthauakes;  of  destructive  and  reconstructive  processes  of 
crustial  movements  and  of  the  structure  of  the  principal  moun- 
tain chains  of  the  world.  Lectures,  laboratory  work  and  assign- 
ed readings.  Each  student  is  expected  to  make  at  least  one  field 
trip.  Text,  Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology.  Lectures,  first  sec- 
tion T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  section  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20, 
and  laboratorv  two  hours  a  week  in  the  forenoon  as  arranged, 
first  semester.     Professor  Ohern.  3  hours. 

Geology  II.  Historical  Geology:  A  study  of  the  chronolo- 
gical succession  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  continents  and  of  crustal  movements  at  various  per- 
iods. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  progressive  development 
of  plant  and  animal  life,  the  classification,  structure,  range  and 
distribution  of  extinct  forms,  and  to  the  origin,  development  and 
decline  of  several  representative  classes.  This  course  with  Ge- 
ology I  and  VI  is  required  of  all  students  who  take  their  maior 
work  in  geology.     Lectures,  laboratory  work,  assigned  readings. 
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Each  student  is  expected  to  make  at  least  one  held  trip.  Text, 
Scott's  Introduction  to  Geclogv.  Lectures,  first  section  T.  Th. 
F.,  at  9:00,  second  section,  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  and  laboratory 
two  hours  a  week  in  the  forenoon  as  arranged,  second  semester. 
Professor  Ohern.  3  hours. 

Geology  VI.  Physiograohy:  A  study  of  the  development 
of  land  forms  and  of  the  agents  which  produce  them.  Special 
consideration  is  R'iven  to  the  life  history  and  work  of  streams,, 
to  glaciers,  the  ocean,  etc.  This  course  may  be  taken  by  those 
who  have  had  no  geology  and  is  required  of  all  those  who  take 
their  major  work  in  geology.  Text,  Salisbury.  Lectures.  M. 
W.  F.,  at  10:20,  and  laboratory  four  forenoon  periods  a  week  as 
arranged,  first  semester.     Professor  Ohern.  3  hours. 

Geology  XVI.  Local  Geology:  The  geology  and  geography 
of  Oklahoma,  with  particular  reference  to  the  mineral  resources, 
soils,  water  supply,  etc.  Reference  work,  field  work  and  inter- 
pretation of  topographic  and  geologic  maps.  This  course  may 
be  taken  by  those  who  have  had  no  geology.  Deposit,  $1.50. 
W.   F.,  at   1:30,  first  semester.     Associate   Professor  Taylor. 

2    hours. 

Geology  XVII.  Local  Geology:  This  is  a  continuation  of 
course  XVI  and  the  nature  of  the  work  is  the  same.  Prerequis- 
ite, Geology  XVI.  Deposit,  $1.50.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  second  se- 
mester.    Associate   Professor  Taylor.  2  hours. 

Geology  XX.  Meteorology:  A  study  of  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena with  regard  to  moisture,  circulation,  variation  and  dis 
tribution  of  temperature  and  pressure,  origin  and  behavior  oi 
cyclones,  anti-cyclones,  tornadoes  and  thunderstorms.  Observa- 
tion and  record  of  atmospheric  conditions  made  twice  daily; 
study  and  interpretation  of  daily  weather  maps.  Fee,  $1.50.  T. 
Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Ohern.  3  hours. 

Geology  XXII.  Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology:  A 
megascopic  determination  of  the  more  important  rock-making 
minerals  and  ores.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  origin,  mineral  and 
che'mical  composition  and  classification  of  rocks.  This  course 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school  teachers  and  others 
net  planning  to  take  their  major  work  in  geology.  M.  W.,  at 
9:00,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Taylor.  2  hours. 

Group  B 

This  group  is  intended  for  those  who  take  major  work  in 
the  sciences. 

Geology  III.  Invertebrate  Paleontology:  A  study  of  the 
principal  classes  of  fossil  invertebrate  animals,  with  respect  to 
their  form,  structure,  origin,  range,  distribution  and  interrela- 
tions. Lectures  supplemented  by  laboratory  work  in  which  each 
student  prepares  and  makes  specific  determination  of  fossils. 
Prereouisite,  Geology  II.  Text,  Eastman's  Zittel.  Lectures,  T. 
Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  laboratory  as  arranged,  first  semester.  Professor 
Ohern.  3   hours. 

Geology  IV.  Economic  Geology:  A  study  of  ore  deposits 
with  respect  to  their  origin,  mode  of  occurrence  and  value.  Also 
a  study  of  oil,  gas,  etc.,  with  particular  reference  to  their  occur- 
rence   and    development    in    Oklahoma.      Prerequisite,    Geology 
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XXII.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor 
Taylor.  3   hours. 

Geology  VII.  Crystallography  and  Mineralogy:  A  study  of 
the  laws  of  crystallization,  the  classification  of  crystals,  etc.  The 
physical  properties,  chemical  composition  and  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  minerals.  Prerequisite,  Geology  XXII.  Deposit,  $3.00. 
Lectures,  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30;  laboratory  work,  T.  and  Th.,  from 
2:30    to   4:25,    first    semester.      Associate    Professor    Taylor. 

3   hours. 

Geology  IX.  Mining  and  Quarrying:  Boring,  methods  and 
appliances  for  prospecting  and  drilling  oil  and  gas  welis,  shaft 
sinking,  methods  and  tools  employed;  tunneling,  blasting,  ex- 
plosives, excavations,  tools  and  methods  emploved;  quarrying, 
plants  and  methods  for  different  rocks.  Lectures  and  assigned 
reading.  M.  W.  F.  ,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  (Not  Riven  during 
1910-1911.)      Associate    Professor  Taylor.  3  hours. 

Geology  XIV.  Good  Roads:  A  study  of  the  construction 
of  good  roads  with  particular  reference  to  conditions  in  Okla- 
homa. Such  topics  as  culverts,  bridges  and  drainage  will  receive 
special  consideration,  as  will  also  the  various  road  materials  and 
their  occurrence  and  distribution  in  the  state.  Prerequisite,  Ge- 
ology I  and  IV.  T.  Th.,  at  11:2,0,  second  semester.  Professor 
Gould.  2  hours. 

Geology  XV.  Mineralogy:  A  continuation  of  course  VII. 
Descriptive  mineralogy  and  blow  pipe  analysis.  Prerequisite, 
Geology  VII.  Hours  as  in  Geology  VII.  Second  semester.  As- 
sociate  Professor  Taylor.  2  hours. 

Geology  XXIII.  Petrology:  A  study  of  the  origin  and 
classification  of  igneous  rocks.  Differentiation  of  rock  magmas. 
Metamorphism.  Prerequisite,  Geology  VIII.  Hours  to  be  arrang- 
ed, second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Taylor.  3  hours. 

Group  C 

This  group  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  take  their 
major  work  in   geology. 

Geology  V.  Advanced  Geology:  Assigned  readings  on  the 
chief  problems  of  a  general  nature  represented  by  North  Ameri- 
can geology,  and  on  certain  technical  and  mooted  questions.  W. 
F.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Ohern.  2  hours. 

Geology  VIII.  Petrography:  The  principles  of  optical 
mineralogy  and  the  determination  of  minerals  under  the  polariz- 
ing microscope.  Prerequisite,  Geologv  XV.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged, second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Taylor^     3  hours. 

Geology  X.  Field  Work:  Students  who  have  had  sufficient 
preliminary  training  may  pursue  systematic  field  work  under 
direct  supervision  of  the  department.  For  this  a  suitable  credit 
may  be  given.  The  work  will  be  planned  for  each  individual. 
Professors  Gould,  Ohern  and  Associate  Professor  Taylor. 

Geology  XI.  Invertebrate  Paleontology:  A  continuation 
of  Geology  III.  Laboratory  and  field  work  and  assigned  read- 
ings. Prerequisite,  Geology  I,  II,  III,  and  Zoology  I,  hours  to 
be   arranged,   second    semester.      Professor    Ohern. 

1,  2,   or  3   hours. 
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Geology  XII  and  XIII.  Geological  Seminary:  From  yea; 
to  >car  certain  advanced  work  may  be  taken  by  those  who  pur- 
sue their  major  study  in  geology  or  by  graduate  students.  The 
line  of  study  pursued  will  vary,  but  w.il  concern  chie^iy  the  ge- 
ol  ljv,  paleontology  and  mineral  resources  of  Oklahoma.  The 
work  will  be  planned  especially  for  each  student.  Both  semes- 
ters.     Professor   Ohern   and  Associate   Professor  Taylor. 

Geology  XVIII.  Map  Drawing:  The  preparation  of  base 
maps;  lettering  and  printing.  The  preparation  of  geological 
maps  in  held  and  office.  Open  only  to  those  who  take  their 
major  wcrk  in  geology.  Deposit,  $1.5u ;  fee,  SI. '00.  W.  F.,  at 
1:30,  second  semester.  Professor  Ohern  and  Associate  Profes- 
sor  Dwight,  2   hours. 

Geology  XIX.  Map  Interpretation:  A  critical  study  of 
top  graphic  and  eeologic  maps.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
accurate  interpretation  of  maps  showing  typical  physiographic 
forms  and  geologic  structures.  Hours  to  be  arranged,  second 
semester.     Associate   Professor   Tavior.  2   or.  3  hour. 

Geology  XXI.  Geological  Problems:  Lectures  and  ass:gn- 
ed  readings  en  methods  of  determiniiw  the  shape,  size,  density, 
and  of  estimating  the  age  of  the  earth:  the  condition  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth'  glaciers  and  possible  causes  of  an  ice  age; 
and  tides.  This  course  is  intended  only  for  students  well  ad- 
vanced in  geology  and  epecially  for  graduate  students  in  ge- 
ology.    M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Ohern. 

2   hours. 


GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
Professor  Meier,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  Mr.  Holt 

Courses  I,  II,  III  and  IV  may  not  be  counted  as  major 
work. 

German  I.  Beginning  German:  Dailv  exercises  in  pronun- 
ciation: memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of 
the  important  parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax; 
writing  translations  of  English  into  German,  and  the  paraphras- 
ing of  German  sentences.  Such  conversation  is  given  in  class 
as  will  impress  the  student  with  the  imoortance  of  the  language 
in  oral  communication.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  foreign  lan- 
guage. Texts,  Becker-Rhoades'  Elements  of  German  and  He- 
wett's  German  Reader.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  in  three  sections,, 
at  8:00,  9:00  and  1:30,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor  Voss 
and  Mr.  Holt.  5  hours. 

German  II.  Beginning  German:  Reading  and  study  of 
elementary  texts,  as  found  in  the  second  part  of  Hewett's  Read- 
er. M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  in  three  sections  'at  8:00,  9:00  and  1:30, 
second   semester.     Associate   Professor  Voss  and   Mr.   Holt. 

5   hours. 

German  III.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Two  standard 
works  such  as  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Freitag's  Journalisten 
are  read  in  class.  One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
prose  composition  and  advanced   syntax  and  one  hour  is  given 
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to  drill  in  conversation.  Texts,  Pope's  Prose  Composition  and 
Voss  and  Holt's  Conversational  German.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  in 
three  divisions,  at  9:00,  11:20  and  2:30,  first  semester.  Professor 
Meier,  Associate   Professor  Voss   and   Mr.   Holt.  5   hours. 

German  $V.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Reading  and  crit- 
ical study  of  representative  German  ballads  and  lyrics.  Texts, 
Dilards  aus  dem  Deutschen  Ditcherwald  and  a  prose  text  such 
as  Heine's  Harzreise.  Study  of  Pope's  Prose  Composition  and 
Voss  and  Holt's  Conversational  German  continued.  Reports 
upon  assigned  readings.  German  is  the  language  of  the  class 
room.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  in  three  sections,  at  9:00,  11:20,  and 
2:30,  second  semester.  Professor  Meier,  Associate  Professor 
Voss    and    Mr.    Holt.  5    hours. 

German  V.  Classic  German:  Lessing  and  Schiller.  Les- 
sing's  Emilia  Galotti  will  be  read  in  class,  and  the  author's  liter- 
ary significance  studied  and  discussed.  Reports  upon  assigned 
readings  will  be  received  in  class.  One  of  Schiller's  master- 
pieces will  1  studied  in  class,  and  an  appreciative  estimate  of 
the  author's  position  in  German  literature  will  be  sought  after. 
M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Meier.         3  hours. 

German  VI.  Classic  German:  Goethe.  A  systematic  study 
cf  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author.  Herrmann  und  Dorothea 
or  Faust  I  will  be  read  in  class.  Lectures  in  German  and  re- 
ports in  German  upon  assigned  readings.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20, 
second   semester.      Professor   Meier.  3   hours. 

German  VII.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  A  study  of 
German  literary  movements  in  this  century.  Lectures  based 
upon  assigned  readings  will  be  given  in  German.  Especial  em- 
phasis will  be  put  on  the  importance  of  the  romantic  school. 
Parts  of  Kleist,  Grillparzer  and  Otto  Ludwig  will  be  read  and 
studied  in  class.  Three  times  a  week.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first 
semester.     Professor   Meier.  3   hours. 

German  VIII.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  The  novel 
and  drama  of  more  recent  time  will  be  studied.  Reports  upon 
outside  readings.  Lectures  in  German  by  the  instructor.  Rep- 
resentative authors  such  as  Suderman,  Hauptmann,  Fulda  and 
others,  will  receive  attention  in  class  as  well.  The  literary  sig- 
nificance of  the  Wagnerian  opera  will  be  discussed.  Three  times 
a  week.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Meier. 

3  hours. 

German  V  and  VI,  and  German  VII  and  VIII  wjll  be  given 
in  alternate  vears.  German  VII  and  VIII  will  be  given  in 
1910-1911. 

German  IX.  Scientific  German:  The  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  afford  students  of  the  sciences  an  acquaintance  with  techni- 
cal scientific  nomenclature  and  style.  Translation  of  German 
scientific  texts  and  articles  in  current  technical  periodicals  will 
be  required  of  students.  Wait's  German  Scientific  Reader  will 
be  used  as  a  text.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  Professor 
Meier.  ^   2  hours. 

German  X.  Scientific  German:  Continuation  of  Course  IX. 
Translation  of  German  scientific  texts  (Goechen  Sammlung)  and 
articles  in   current  technical  periodicals.     Brief  lectures  in   Ger- 
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man  on  various  topics  selected  from  the  different  sciences  will 
be  from  time  to  time  required  to  be  given  in  the  class  by  the 
student,  the  subject  matter  to  be  subsequently  discussed  in  class. 
T.  Th.,  at   10:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Meier.       2  hours. 

German  XI.  Historical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language: 
Introductory  lectures  upon  Germanic  philology  and  a  study  of 
the  historical  changes  in  the  development  of  modern  German. 
Text,  Behagel's  Die  Deutsche  Sprache.  Twice  a  week,  hours  to 
be  arranged,  first  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  Riven 
in  1910-1911.)   Associate  Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  XII.  Middle  High  German:  A  study  of  Bach- 
mann's  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Reading  of  selections 
from  the  Nibelungenlied  and  Gudrun.  Twice  a  week,  hours  to 
be  arranged,  second  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not 
given   in    1910-1911.)     Associate   Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  XIII.  A  Course  in  Commercial  German:  This  is 
a  course  embodying  commercial  nomenclature  and  correspond- 
ence, with  frequent  drill  in  colloquial  mercantile  language. 
Text,  Whitfield  and  Kaiser's  Course  in  Commercial  German. 
Pre-requisite,  German  I  and  II.  W.  and  F.,  at  2:30,  first  semes- 
ter. (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1910-1911.)  Professor 
Meier.  2   hours. 

German  XIV.  A  Teacher's  Course  in  German:  Study  and 
discussion  of  methods  in  teaching  German  in  secondary  schools, 
together  with  an  analytic  study  of  texts  generallv  used  in  the 
first  three  years  of  German  in  high  schools  and  normal  schools. 
Review  of  grammar  and  practice  in  teaching.  Prereauisite, 
three  years'  study  of  German.  Twice  a  week,  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged, second  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given 
in   1910-1911.)     Professor  Meier.  2  hours. 

German  XV.  History  of  German  Literature  from  the  Earli- 
est Times  to  the  Time  of  Lessing:  This  is  a  general  survey  of 
German  Literature  up  to  the  classic  period,  showing  its  de- 
velopment in  connection  with  the  political  history  of  Germany. 
Open  to  all  students  who  have  taken  German  III  and  IV. 
Thomas'  German  Literature  will  be  used  as  text.  Lectures,  re- 
ports and  collateral  reading.  Three  times  a  week.  M..T.  Th.,  at 
1:30,  first  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1910- 
1911.)     Associate  Professor  Voss.  3  hours. 

German  XVI      History  of  German  Literature  from  Lessing 
to  the  Present  Time:     This  course  is  a  continuation  of  German 
XV.     Representative  works  will  be  read  in  English  translations 
Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  political,  social,  religious 
and  artistic  ideals  which  inspired  the  literary  movements  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.     Comparative  study  of  oth- 
er   European    literatures,    as    far    as    they    influenced    Gen 
Three  times  a  week,  second  semester.   (Given  in  alternate   ; 
Given   in    1911-1912.)      Mr.   Holt.  3  hours. 
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GREEK 

Professor  Paxlon 

Courses  I,  II  and  III  are  to  be  taken  in  the  order  named 
and  are  prerequisite  for  any  of  the  succeeding  courses  except 
IX,  X,  and  XII. 

Courses  I,  II,  III  and  XI  may  not  be  counted  as  major 
work. 

Classical  Archaeology  I,  III,  and  IV  must  be  taken  by  those 
who  take  their  major  work  in  Greek,  and  may  be  counted  as 
major  work   in   that   subject. 

The  Greek  Grammar  of  Goodwin  or'Hadley  &  Allen  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  students  after  the  first  year's  work. 

Greek  I.  Beginning  Course:  A  careful  drill  in  forms,  ac- 
cents, pronunciation  and  elementary  translation.  Text,  Ball's 
Elements  of   Greek.     M.  T.   W.  Th.   F.,  at  8:00,   first   semester. 

5   hours. 

Greek  II.  Beginning  Course  (Continued):  The  text-book 
of  Greek  I  will  be  completed  and  reviewed  in  part.  Also  the 
first  book  of  the  Anabasis.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  se- 
mester. 5  hours. 

Greek  III.  Xenophon:  Anabasis;  three  more  books  read, 
and  reviewed  in  part.  Prose  composition  once  a  fortnight,  with 
occasional  oral  drills.  Reading  in  Grote.  Some  attention  will  be 
given  to  military  antiquities.  M.  T.  Th.,  at   1:30,  first  semester. 

3  hours. 

Greek  IV.     Lysias's  Orations:     There  will  be  in  addition  to 
translation   and    some    study   of   style,   an   elementary   consideru 
tion  of  Greek  legal  procedure,  and  of  the  Athenian  Constitution. 
Text,  Morgan.     M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  second  semester.         3  hours. 

Greek  V.  Homer's  Iliad:  Translation  and  scansion,  and  n 
brief  consideration  of  Homeric  antiquities  by  references.  Text, 
Seymour.     M.   W.   F.,   at   11:20,   first   semester.  3  hours. 

Greek  VI.  Herodotus:  The  Persian  Invasions  of  Greece. 
Plato's  Dialogues  may  be  substituted.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second 
semester.  2  hours. 

Greek  VII.  Thucydides:  The  Sicilian  Expedition.  Read- 
ings in  Grote.     Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.         3  hours. 

Greek  VIII.  Selections  from  the  Greek  Drama:  Hours  to 
be  arranged,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Greek  IX.  Elementary  Course  in  the  History  of  Greek 
Sculpture:     See   Classical  Archaeology  IV. 

Greek  X.  Greek  Literature  in  English:  A  study  of  English 
translations  of  representative  Greek  masterpieces.  Prerequisite, 
English  I  and  II.  Text,  lectures  and  required  readings.  Twice 
a  week,  hours  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Greek  XL  New  Testament  Greek:  A  study  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John.  Prerequisite,  one  year  of  Greek.  One  hour  a 
week,  to  be  arranged,  either  semester  or  both  semesters,  accord- 
ing to  demand.  1  or  2  hours. 

Greek  XII.  Modern  Greek:  The  modern  language  will  be 
studied     in     text-book,    newspaper    and    by    conversation.       No 
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km  wledge  of  classical  Greek  is  necessary,  both  semesters,  hours 
to  be  arranged.  2  hours. 

Creek  XIII.  Aristophanes:  One  play  will  be  read  some- 
what critically,  one  rapidly,  and  a  third  in  translation.  Hours  to 
be  arranged,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

HISTORY 

Professor    Buchanan,    Associate    Professor    Gittinger,    Associate 
Professor  Floyd 

Courses  la  and  lb  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  must  be  completed  before  enter 
ing  upon  major  work  in  history. 

Courses  la,  lb,  IX,  XV.  II  and  III  may  not  be  counted  as 
maior   work. 

Groun  A 

History.  la.  Constitutional  History:  A  general  course  em- 
bracing the  study  of  the  origin  and  development  n  the  Ameri- 
can institutions,  federal,  state  and  local.  This  course  is  uiven 
in  four  sections.  Section  I,  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00;  Section  II,  T.  Th. 
F.,  at  9:00:  Section  III,  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20:  Section  IV,  M.  W. 
Th.,  at  3:30,  first  semester.  Professor  Buchanan.  Associate 
Professors   Gittinger   and   Floyd.  3   hours. 

History  lb.  Constitutional  History:  A  continuation  of 
course  la.  This  course  is  given  in  four  sections  on  the  same 
days  and  hours  as  History  la,  second  semester.  Professor  Bu- 
chanan,  Associate   Professors    Gittineer   and    Floyd.         3   hours. 

History  V.     Political  History  of  the  United  States:     \  gen 
eral    survey    from    the    revolutionary    era    to    the    presidency    of 
lackson.      Lectures,    text-books,    collateral    reading    and    topics. 
This   course   should   precede   all    advanced    courses   in    American 
history.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Buchanan. 

3  hours. 

History  VI.  Political  History  of  the  United  States:  A  con- 
tinuation of  course  V,  beginning  with  the  presidency  of  Jack- 
son and  coming  down  to  the  present.  Lectures,  text-book,  col- 
lateral reading  and  topics.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester. 
Professor    Buchanan.  3    hours. 

History  XL  History  of  the  American  Colonies:  The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  development  of  the 
English  political,  social  and  economic  principle^  under  Ameri- 
ran  conditions.  The  work  will  be  based  on  Thwaite's  Colonies, 
Fisher's  Colonial  Era,  and  references  to  other  accessible  sources 
Prerequisite,  History  la  and  lb.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semes- 
ter. ( Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1910-1911).  Professor 
Buchanan.  3  hours. 

History  XII.  Territorial  Expansion:  This  is  an  informal 
<•  requiring  investigation  into  the  geography  of  the  United 
States,  tracing  the  successive  additions  to  our  territory  from  the 
beginning  of  the  government  down  to  the  "present.  Prerequisite 
History  V  and  VI.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  Pro' 
Buchanan.  2   hours. 
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History  XIII.     Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States: 

A  study  in  detail  of  the  work  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1787  using  as  far  as  possible  the  sources,  such  as  Madison's 
Journal  and  Elliot's  Debates,  tracing  the  work  of  the  conven- 
tion from  day  to  day.  Prerequisite,  History  I  and  V.  M.  W.  F., 
at  11:20,  first  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in 
1910-1911.)     Professor   Buchanan.  3  hours. 

History  XXI:  A  study  of  the  westward  movement  of  pop- 
ulation, and  the  political  and  economic  aspects  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  different  sections.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading. 
M  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  second  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in   1910-1911).     Professor  Buchanan.  -  3  hours. 

History  XXII.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction:  The  history 
of  the  United  States  from  1860  to  1875.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  sec- 
ond semester.     Not  given  in   1910-1911.     Professor   Buchanan. 

*  3  hours. 

History  XXX.  History  of  Oklahoma:  There  will  be  a  brief 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  district  now  comprised  in  Oklaho- 
ma under  its  Spanish  and  French  management,  followed  by  a 
history  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  The  principal  aim  of  the 
course,  however,  will  be  to  trace  the  development  of  Oklahoma 
from  the  settlement  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  Indians  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  development  of  Oklahoma  Territory  and 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  territories  into  one  state.  M.  T. 
Th.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Buchanan.  3  hours. 


Group  B 

History  II.  Early  and  Mediaeval  England:  This  is  the 
first  half  of  a  general  course  in  English  History.  M.  T.  Th.,  at 
2:30,   first   semester.     Associate    Professor    Gittinger.       3    hours. 

History  III.  Modern  History:  This  is  the  second  half  of 
a  general  course  in  English  historv.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30.  second 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Gittinger.  3  hours. 

History  XXVa.  English  Institutions:  This  is  acourse  in 
which  the  growth  of  government  and  law  and  the  development 
of  institutions  will  be  given  prominence.  Of  special  value  to 
students  of  political  science  and  law.  The  student  must  have 
completed  History  II,  or  its  equivalent,  or  he  must  be  enrolled 
in  that  course.  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.  Associate  Profes- 
sor Gittinger.  •  2  hours. 

History  XXVb.  English  Institutions:  Continuation  of 
History  XXVa.  The  student  must  have  completed  History  III, 
or  its  equivalent,  or  he  must  be  enrolled  in  that  course.  W.  F., 
at  2:30,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 

2  hours. 

History  XXIX.  (Economics  Ha)  Economic  History  of 
England:  A  study  of  the  development  of  industry  and  com- 
merce in  England.  Pre-requisite  Economics  I.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20, 
first  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in  1910- 
1911.)  Associate  Professor  Gittinger.  2  hours. 
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Group  C 

History  IX.  Mediaeval  Europe:  An  introductory  survey  of 
the  period  from  the  barbarian  invasions  to  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Text  and  readings.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  first  se- 
mester.    Associate  Professor  Floyd.  3  hours. 

History  XV.  Modern  Europe:  An  introductory  survey  of 
the  period  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
time.  Text  and  readings.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  second  semester. 
Associate   Professor   Floyd.  3    hours. 

History  IV.  Eighteenth  Century  Europe:  A  study  of  the 
development  of  the  modern  political  and  industrial  conditions. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  French  Revolution.  T.  Th., 
F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Floyd.     3  hours. 

History  XVIII.  Nineteenth  Century  Europe:  Europe  since 
the  Congress  of  \  ienna.  The  object  of  this  course  in  connection 
with  History  IV  will  be  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the 
political  and  industrial  organization  of  contemporary  Europe. 
T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Floyd. 

3  hours. 

History  XXVIII.  Mediaeval  Civilization:  A  study  of  the 
development  of  mediaeval  institutions  with  France  as  the  center 
of  interest.  Open  to  students  of  the  college  who  have  had  one 
year's  work  in  history  in  the  university  or  two  year's  work  in 
the  high  school.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  (Given  in  alter- 
nate years.  Not  given  in  1910-1911).  Associate  Professor  Git- 
tinger.  2  hours. 

History  XX.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation:  A 
study  of  the  renaissance  in  Italy  and  the  spread  of  humanism 
over  Europe  generally.  The  causes  and  consequences  of  the 
religious  revolutions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  one  year's  work  in  history  in  the  university  or 
two  year's  work  in  the  high  school.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second 
semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in  1910-1911). 
Associate   Professor   Gittinger.  2  hours. 

Group  D 

History  Xa.  History  of  Greece:  The  oriental  nations  and 
Greece  through  the  Persian  invasions.  M.  W.,  at  0:00,  first  se- 
mester. (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1910-1911).  Asso- 
ciate  Professor   Gittinger.  2  hours. 

Histoiy  Xb.  History  of  Greece:  The  development  and 
spread  of  Greek  civilization  to  the  Roman  conquest.  M.  W.,  at 
9:00.  second  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1910- 
lf;ll).   Associate   Professor   Gittinger.  2   hours. 

History  XlVa.  History  of  Rome:  A  studv  of  Roman 
origins  and  the  development  of  Roman  character.  T  Th.,  ;:t 
9:00,  first  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in 
1910-1911.)   Associate   Profe-sor   Gittinger.  2  hours. 

Historv  XlVb.  History  of  Rome:  The  growth  of  Roman 
power  over  the  Mediterranean  world  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire.     T.  T,h.,  at  9:00,   second  semester.    (Given  in   alternate 
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years.     Not  given  in  1910-1911)     Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 

2    hours. 

History  XXIII.  The  Roman  Empire:  The  first  four  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  causes  of  the  decay  of  ancient  civilization.  T.  Th..  at  10:20, 
first  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1910-1911.) 
Associate  Professor  Gittinger.  2  hours. 

History  XXIV.  The  Early  Middle  Ages:  A  survey  of  the 
so-called  Dark  Ages  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great.  T.  Th., 
at  10:20,  second  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in 
1910-1911.)    Associate    Professor   Gittinger.  2  hours. 

LATIN 
Professor  Sturgis 

Courses  I  to  IV  should  be  taken  in  the  order  listed. 

Courses  AB,  CD,  I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  as  major 
work. 

Latin  AB.  Cicero:  Six  orations  of  Cicero,  together  with 
exercises  in  prose  composition  weekly.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  1:30, 
first  semester.  5   hours. 

Latin  CD.  Vergil:  Six  books  of  the  Aeneid.  Some  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  subject  of  meter;  but  the  chief  aim 
wlil  be  idiomatic  translation  with  a  view  to  gaining  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  writer  and  an  understanding  of  Vergil's  place  in 
literature.    M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  1:30,  second  semester.      5  hours. 

Latin  lb.  Latin  Selections:  Selections  from  representative 
Latin  writers  will  be  translated  by  the  instructor.  Members  of 
the  class  will  be  asked  to  write  out  these  translations  in  good 
English.  The  course  will  be  found  helpful  to  students  of  Latin 
who  wish  to  get  a  survey  of  Latin  literature  as  a  whole,  and  to 
students  of  English  composition  who  find  themselves  unable  to 
write  clear  and  coherent  sentences.  Open  to  those  who  have 
read  Caesar.    T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Latin  I.  Selections  from  Ovid  and  Sallust:  Anderson's  Se- 
lections from  Ovid  and  Herbermann's  Bellum  Catilinae  will  be 
used.  Study  of  verse  and  mythology,  practice  in  reading  at 
sight  short  extracts  of  poetry  (elegiac)  and  prose.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
10:20,   first  semester.  3   hours. 

Latin  II.  Livy:  Melhuish,  Books  XXI,  XXII,  or  selections 
from  I,  XXI,  XXII.  Readings  in  Mommsen.  Elementary  study 
of  Roman  military  organization.  Studies  in  the  style  of  Livy. 
Miller's  Composition.     M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester. 

3  hours. 

Latin  III.  Cicero's  Essays:  Two  or  more,  with  study  of 
sources  and  the  author's  philosophic  style.  Comparisons  of  mod- 
ern essays  on  like  subjects.  Miller's  Composition.  T.  Th.  F., 
at  9:00,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Latin  IV.  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes:  Smith.  Study  of 
meters.  Reading  of  essays  and  monograohs  on  Horace.  The 
Satires  and  Epistles  will  occasionally  be  read  instead  of  the 
Odes  and  Epodes.     In  that  case  a  few  of  Juvenal's  Satires  will 
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be  read  in  addition.  Papers  on  suggested  subjects  will  be  re- 
quired.    T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Latin  V.  Plautus  and  Terence:  Two  plays  will  be  read. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  history  of  Latin  grammar  and  to 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  Latin  drama.  Prerequisite, 
Latin  1,  II,  III  and  IV  or  their  equivalent.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20, 
first  semester.  3  hours. 

Latin  VI.  Tacitus:  The  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  ex- 
tracts from  the  Annales,  will  be  read.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
disputed  readings  and  to  work  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Pre- 
requisite, Latin  I,  II,  III  and  IV  or  their  equivalent.  M.  W.  F., 
at    11:20,    second    semester.  3    hours. 

Latin  VII.  Latin  Literature  in  English:  A  study  of  mas- 
terpieces of  Latin  literature  translated  into  English.  Lectures, 
readings  and  informal  discussions.  Prerequisite,  English  I  and 
II,  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Latin  VIII.  Latin  Writing:  Composition  work  in  this 
course  is  based  on  the  orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline.  The 
course  will  be  found  helpful  to  students  preparing  to  take  the 
Rhodes  Scholarship  Examination,  to  those  intending  to  teach 
Latin,  and  to  any  others  who  may  desire  a  thorough  drill  in 
Latin  syntax.  Prerequisite,  Latin  AB.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second 
semester.  2  hours. 

Latin  IX.  Advanced  Latin  Writing:  The  first  half  of  the 
semester  will  be  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  Latin  composi- 
tion. The  second  half  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  main 
differences  between  English  and  Latin,  as  regards  idiom  and 
style.  Two  hours,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  first  semester. 
Given  only  in  those  years  immediately  preceding  an  examina- 
tion for  the  Rhodes  Scholarship.     (Not  given  in  1910-1911.) 


MATHEMATICS 

Professor    Reaves,    Associate    Professors    Duval,    Dwight    and 

Chappell 

Course  A  is  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering and  should  preferably  be  taken  in  the  high  school.  Stu- 
dents who  select  mathematics  as  one  of  their  group  electives 
are  advised  to  take  courses  I  and  Ha. 

Courses  IX,  X,  XIII,  and  XIV  are  offered  every  other  year 
alternately  with  courses  XVa,  XVb,  XVI,  and  XVIII.  These 
two  groups,  either  of  which  may  be  taken  before  the  other, 
constitute  two  years  of  connected  work  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
The  former  of  these  groups  will  be  given  in  1910-1911. 

Courses  A,  I,  Ila,  He,  and  lib  may  not  be  counted  as  major 
work  in  mathematics. 

The  subjects  studied  in  course  He  are  all  included  in  course 
Ha.     No  student  will  be  given  credit  for  both. 

Mathematics  A.  Solid  Geometry:  A  brief  review  of  por- 
tions of  plane  geometry  followed  by  the  usual  propositions  lead- 
ing to  the  mensuration  of  solids.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  first  se- 
mester.    Associate   Professor  Duval.  3   hours. 
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Mathematics  I.  Advanced  Algebra:  Embracing  the  sub- 
jects of  imaginaries,  variables  and  limits,  permutations  and  com- 
binations, binomial  theorem,  series,  undetermined  coefficients, 
and  theory  of  equations.  This  course  presupposes  a  minimum 
of  one  and  one-half  years  in  algebra  covering  thoroughly  the 
topics  enumerated  in  the  description  of  entrance  units  number- 
ed 5  and  7b.  CSee  page  47.)  Two  sections  on  M.  W.  F.  at  11:20, 
first  semester.  Professor  Reaves  and  Associate  Professor 
Duval.  One  section  on  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  second  semester.  As- 
sociate Professor  Duval.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  Ila.  Plane  Trigonometry:  Derivation  and  use 
of  formulas,  solution  of  triangles,  trigonometric  equations  and 
identities,  graphs  of  functions,  computation  of  logarithms,  and 
the  elements  of  complex  numbers.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics 
1.     M.  W.   F.,  at   11:20,  second   semester.     Professor   Reaves. 

3  hours. 

Mathematics  He.  Plane  Trigonometry:  Derivation  and 
use  of  formulas,  solution  of  triangles,  trigonometric  equations 
and  identities.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Mathe- 
matics I.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Duval.  2   hours. 

Mathematics  lib.  (Civil  Engineering  I.)  Surveying:  A 
course  in  general  surveying  including  the  use  of  instruments. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  Ha  or  lie.  Recitations  on  T.  Th.,  at 
11:20,  and  field  work  on  F.  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  As- 
sociate Professor  Giappell.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  XVII.  (Drawing  III.)  Descriptive  Geometry: 
Problems  relating  to  the  point,  line,  and  plane;  intersections  and 
developments:  linear  perspective;  shades  and  shadows.  Prere- 
quisite, Mathematics  A.  Text,  Church.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Dwight.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  XIX.  Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations: 
An  elementary  course.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  I.  M.  W.,  at 
9:00,   second   semester.     Professor   Reaves.  2  hours. 

Mathematics  III.  Analytic  Geometry:  Equations  and  their 
loci,  transformation  of  co-ordinates,  the  straight  line,  circle,  and 
ether  conic  seetions,  general  '—nation  of  the  second  degree,  'some 
higher  plane  curves,  introduction  to  solid  geometry.  Prerequis- 
ite, Mathematics  Ila.  Text,  Smith  and  Gale.  One  section  on 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  Professor  Reaves. 
One  section  on  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  As- 
sociate   Professor    Duval.  5    hours. 

Mathematics  IV.  Calculus:  An  elementary  course  in  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  III. 
Text,  Osgood.  One  section  on  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20,  first 
semester.  Associate  Professor  Duval.  One  section  on  M.  T.  \V. 
Th.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Reaves.       5  hours. 

Mathematics  V.  Differential  Equations:  Ordinary  and  par- 
tial differential  equations  with  applications  to  geometry,  physics 
and  mechanics.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  IV.  T.  Th.  F.,  at 
9:00,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Duval.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  IX  and  X.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry:  An  ad- 
vanced   course    applying    modern    methods;    abridged    notation, 
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reciprocal  polars,  anharmonic  properties,  invariants  and  covar- 
iants.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  III.  Text,  Salmon's  Conic 
Sections.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  throughout  the  year.  (Given  in 
alternate  years.  Offered  in  1910-1911.)  Each  semester.  Profes- 
sor Reave-.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  XIII  and  XIV.  Projective  Geometry:  Pro- 
jective forms  and  relations,  the  principle  of  duality,  anharmonic 
properties,  involution,  conies,  polar  reciprocation,  problems 
and  constructions.  Text,  Cremona.  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  through- 
out the  year.  (Given  in  alternate  vears.  Offered  in  1910-1911.) 
Associate   Professor  Duval.  Each  semester,  2  hours. 

Mathematics  XVa  and  XVb.  Advanced  Calculus:  A  review 
of  the  theory  involved  in  the  elementary  course  with  a  more 
rigorous  development;  functions  of  more  than  one  variable,  suc- 
cessive partial  differentiation,  change  of  variable,  curve  tracing1, 
definite  integrals,  lengths,  areas,  surfaces,  volumes,  elliptic  in- 
tegrals. Prerecmisite,  Mathematics  IV.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30, 
throughout  the  year.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  offered  in 
1910-1911.)     Each  semester.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  XVI.     Solid  Analytic  Geometry:     Co-ordinate 

ms,  loci,  straight  line  and  plane,  quadric  surfaces,  tangents, 

envelopes.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  III.     W.  F.,  at  2:30,  first 

semester.     (Given  in  alternate  years.     Not  offered  in  1910-1911.) 

2    hours. 

Mathematics  XVIII:  History  of  Mathematics:  A  brief  re- 
view of  the  history  of  elementary  mathematics,  with  lectures  en 
the  modern  developments  of  the  subject  and  on  the  problems 
of  the  teacher  of  mathematics  in  secondary  schools.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  sophomores  upon  the  approval  of 
the  department.  Recommended  for  those  who  expect  to  teach 
mathematics.  Prerequisites,  Mathematics  A,  and  ITa.  W.  F., 
at  2:30,  second  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  offered 
in  1910-1911.)  2  hours. 

Mathematics  XI  and  XII.  Mathematical  Seminary:  The 
purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  encourage  junior  and  senior  stu- 
dents in  sreneral  mathematical  reading  of  a  somewhat  advanced 
natuie.  The  subject  matter  will  vary  from  year  to  year  but  will 
include  some  such  subjects  as  the  following:  theory  of  numbers, 
r  analysis,  higher  plane  curves,  theory  of  functions.  Two 
hours  a  week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged,  either  semester.  Profes- 
sor Reaves  and   Associate  Professor  Duval.  2.  hours. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

Professor  Turley 

The  work  in  this  department  is  designated  to  meet  four  re- 
quirements, viz.,  general  culture,  a  preparation  for  research,  a 
more  detailed  knowledge  of  certain  important  organisms  than 
is  given  in  the  biological  courses,  and  a  training  in  the  essen- 
tials for  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  courses  are  open  to  all 
students  of  college  rank  on  the  approval  of  the  instructor  in 
charge. 
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Courses  I  and  II  are  required  of  all  medical  students. 

Course  IX  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Pathology  I.  General  Bacteriology:  This  course  includes 
a  detailed  study  of  the  more  important  forms  of  pathogenic  and 
non-pathogenic  organisms  with  methods  of  their  isolation  from 
body  fluids,  water,  foods,  etc.,  and  their  relation  to  human  life. 
Lectures,  laboratory  work,  assigned  readings  and  reports.  Texts 
Muir  and  Ritchie,  and  Heinermann.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Required 
of  medical  students.  Lectures,  M.  F.,  at  10:20,  laboratory,  T. 
Th.,  from  10:20  to  12:15,  first  semester.  4  hours. 

Pathology  II.  General  Pathology:  A  study  of  the  abnor- 
mal functioning  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  the  condi- 
tions producing  it,  the  efforts  of  the  body  to  overcome  diseases 
and  regenerate  diseased  tissues,  disturbances  in  development, 
circulatory  disturbances,  retrogressive  processes,  progressive 
processes,  inflammation  and  secondary  diseases.  This  course  is 
the  basis  of  advanced  special,  clinical  and  diagnostic  pathology. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations  showing  gross  and  mi- 
coscopic  lesions  in  the  human  tissues.  Required  of  all  medical 
students;  elective  for  others  with  prerequisite  Anatomy  VII. 
Deposit,  $5.00.  Texts,  Ziegler,  and  Mallory  and  Wright.  Lec- 
tures, M.  W.  F.,  and  laboratory,  T.  Th.,  at  3:30,  and  laboratory 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  4:30,  second  semester.  5  hours. 

Pathology  III.  Special  Pathology:  A  course  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  with  anatomical  material  illustrating  the 
pathological  processes  of  the  several  organs.  Prerequisite,  Path- 
ology I  and  II.  Lectures  T.  F.,  at  8:00,  and  laboratory  Th., 
from  8:00  to  9:55,  first  semester. 

Pathology  IV.  Parasitology:  A  course  of  lectures  on  the 
more  important  plant  and  animal  parasites  covering  their  life 
histories,  structures  and  effects  on  the  human  system.  Hours 
to  be  arranged,  either  semester.  5  hours. 

Pathology  V.  Bacteriological  Analysis:  Laboratory  course 
with  lectures  verifying  the  methods  of  water,  soil,  food,  air, 
body-fluids  and  sewage  analysis.  Prerequisite  Pathology  I.  De- 
posit, $5.00.     Hours  to  be  arranged,  second  semester.       3  hours. 

Pathology  VIII.  Principles  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation:  A 
course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  with  assigned  readings 
taking  up  the  subjects  of  ventilation,  heating^  food,  digestion, 
disinfection,  contagious  diseases,  water  supplies,  sewage  and 
sanitation  with  methods  of  control  and  suppression  of  epidem- 
ics    T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Pathology  IX.  Domestic  and  Economic  Bacteriology:  A 
study  of  the  importance  of  the  micro-organisms  in  the  indus- 
tries and  domestic  sciences.  Lectures,  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  first  se- 
mester. 2  hours. 

Pathology  X.  Sanitary  Bacteriology:  A  study  of  the  fun- 
damental bacterial  activity;  the  analysis  of  water,  soil,  and  milk, 
the  analysis  of  disinfectants;  a  study  of  septic  tanks  and  the 
problems  of  public  sanitation.  This  course  is  designed  especially 
for  students  in  engineering.  Prerequisite,  Pathology  I.  Not 
open  to  students  in  medicine.  Laboratory  work,  conferences, 
and  lectures.     Deposit  $3.00.     Lectures  M.  W.,  at  8:00.     Labora- 
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tory  work  T.  Th.,  at  10:20  to  12:15,  second  semester.        3  hours. 

Pathology  XI.  Research  Pathology:  The  student  will  pur- 
sue a  definite  line  of  research  on  a  subject  of  pathology  or  bac- 
teriology selected  after  consultation  with  the  instructor  in 
charge.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  university  who 
have  the  necessary  prerequisites  and  is  designed  especially  for 
those  who  take  major  work  in  pathology.  Laboratory  work, 
conferences,  assigned  readings,  and  reports.  Deposit,  $5.00. 
First  semester,  hours  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite,  Pathology 
I  or  II  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  chosen.      5  hours. 

Pathology  XII.  Research  Pathology:  A  continuation  of 
Pathology  XI.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Second  semester,  hours  to  be 
arranged.  5   hours. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Professor  Gardner 

All  courses  in  psychology  may  be  counted  as  major  work  in 
philosophy. 

Philosophy  Illb  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work  in  phil- 
osophy. 

Philosophy  I.  The  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Phil- 
osophy: A  few  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  showing  the  relation 
of  the  early  Greek  philosophy  to  the  more  primitive  thought  of 
prehistoric  times.  The  early  development  of  Greek  thought 
will  be  discussed,  then  the  period  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, Epicureanism  and  Stoicism.  The  last  third  of  the  course 
will  describe  the  general  course  of  mediaeval  thought.  Lectures, 
readings  and  reports,  or  a  thesis.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semes- 
ter.    Professor  Gardner.  3  hours. 

Philosophy  la.  This  course  is  supplementary  to  course  I 
which  should  precede  or  accompany  it.  The  work  will  be  based 
on  selections  from  the  works  of  some  of  the  chief  philosophers 
of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  periods.  For  the  year  1910-1911 
some  fragments  and  criticisms  of  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
Greek  philosophers  will  be  read,  but  most  of  tnc  Hme  will  be 
devoted  to  selections  from  Plato.  Some  other  wriier  may,  how- 
ever, be  chosen  by  the  student  for  special  study  and  a  thesis. 
M.  W.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Gardner.         2  hours. 

Philosophy  II.  The  History  of  Modern  Philosophy:  The 
principal  schools  and  problems  of  modern  philosophy  will  be 
taken  up  in  their  order.  Toward  the  close  of  the  course  the 
relation  of  contemporary  problems  to  the  history  of  thought 
will  be  discussed.  Weber's  History  of  Philosophy  will  be  used 
as  a  text  in  both  ancient  and  modern  philosophy.  Lectures, 
readings  and  reports  or  a  thesis.  T,  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  se- 
mester.    Professor    Gardner.  3   hours. 

Philosophy  lib.  The  History  of  Modern  Philosophy:  A 
continuation  of  course  la,  but  based  on  the  works  of  modern 
philosophers.  For  the  year  1910-1911,  the  course  will  be  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  works  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  Lee- 
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tures,  readings  and  a  thesis.     M.   W.,  at  8:00,   second   semester. 
Professor   Gardner.  2   hours. 

Philosophy  lilb.  Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive:  An  intro- 
ductory study  of  scientific  methods.  Recitations,  discussions, 
and  practical  exercises.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  la.  Text, 
Creighton's  introductory  Logic.  T.  in.  F.,  at  9:0u,  second  se- 
mester.    Professor  Gardner.  3  hours. 

Philosophy  IV.  Introduction  to  Metaphysics:  Discussions 
of  the  problems  of  philosophy,  materialism,  the  problem  of 
knowledge  in  its  relation  to  realism,  idealism  and  pragmatism. 
Prerequisite,  Philosophy  II,  lilb,  or  Psychology  la.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  lirst  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not 
offered  in   1910-1911.)     Professor  Gardner.  5  hours. 

Philosophy  V.  Ethics:  A  study  of  such  fundamental  prob 
lems  as  are  implied  in  the  following  topics.  The  nature  of 
goodness  and  the  relation  of  goodness  to  evi;  the  meaning  of 
personality;  the  nature  and  origin  ci  the  conscience;  free-will 
and  determinism;  hedonism;  pessimism;  the  moral  sanctions: 
duty.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  two  theses.  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  la  or  Philosophy  I.  M.  i.  Th.-,  at  2:30,  lirst  semes- 
ter.    Professor  Gardner.  3  hours. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
Associate  Professor  Darling,  Mr.  Cwen,  Mrs.  Guerrant 

In  the  following  courses  the  different  exercises  adapted  to 
class  work  in  the  gymnasium  are  used.  They  include  develop- 
ment, corrective  and  athletic  exercises.  In  the  gymnasium  work 
the  classes  are  divided  into  squads  according  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  student,  and  special  exercises  are  given  to  each 
according  to  his  needs.  Upon  entering  the  university  every 
student  undergoes  a  careful  physical  examination,  which  in- 
cludes a  complete  set  of  measurements,  heart  and  lung  tests, 
and  the  noting  of  the  asymmetrical  development  of  the  body. 
The  examination  furnishes  data  upon  which  the  corrective  ex- 
ercises are  prescribed. 

in  the  scheme  of  gymnastics  such  exercises  as  are  promo- 
tive of  health,  grace,  development  and  self-control  are  sought 
rather  than  feats  of  skill.  The  class  work  is  graded  into  light 
free  hand  calisthenics  followed  by  vigorous  work  with  wands, 
dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs.  Games  are  played  for  recreation 
as  well  as  for  exercise.  On  account  of  the  mildness  of  the  win- 
ter climate  a  good  deal  of  class  work  is  carried  on  out  of  doors.. 

Work  in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  a  director  of  physical  training  for  women  and  is 
conducted,  for  the  most  part,  in  classes  to  the  accompaniment  of 
music. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  every  week  day  during  the  college 
year  from  9  a.  m.  till  6:30  p.  m.  The  director  or  an  assistant  is 
in  constant  attendance.  The  work  is  carried  on  under  medi- 
cal supervision  and  every  student  is  under  personal  observa- 
tion and  advice. 
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Physical  training  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  university 
and  its  several  departments  as  follows: 

Phyical  Training  1,  II,  ill,  IV  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Physical  Training  I  and  II  for  the  graduation  in  the  two- 
year-'   course  in  pharmacy. 

Physical  Training  1  and  II  for  completion  of  the  two  years' 
medical   course. 

Physical  Training  I,  II,  III  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Law. 

1st    and    2nd    Physical    Training    is    required    of    preparatory 

Studr 

Special  students  are  required  to  take  as  much  of  the  work 
as  is  prescribed  for  the  department  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 

Advanced  standing  will  be  given  students  bringing  credits 
from  other  institutions  showing  equivalent  work  done. 

The  university  regulations  in  regard  to  absence  from  recita- 
tion? apr>!v  to  all  courses  in  physical  training. 

Students  who.  on  account  of  physical  disability  or  some 
other  PO'd  reason,  cannot  take  the  prescribed  work,  may  peti- 
tion the   faculty  committee  to  be  excused. 

urses  V.  VI  or  VIII  for  men,  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  director,  be  substituted  for  courses  I,  II.  Ill  or  IV. 

Courses  V  and  VI  for  women,  may  with  the  approval  of  the 
directrr.  be  substituted  for  courses  III  or  IV. 

Courses  for  Men 

Physical    Training    I:      Marching,    calisthenics,    elementary 

work    with    ward.-.    Indian    clubs,    and    dumb-bells.      Required    of 

freshmen.     M.  W.  F.,  section  I  at  2:30:  section  II,  at  3:30,  from 

mber  to  Februarv.     Associate  Professor  Darling.       1  hour. 

Physical  Training  II:  Continuation  of  Course  I  with  addi- 
tion of  elementary  work  on  heavy  apparatus.  Reouired  of  fresh- 
men. M.  W.  F.,  section  I  at  2:30,  section  II  at  3:30,  from  Febru- 
ary to  April.     Associate  Professor  Darling-.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  III.  Advanced  work  with  hand  apnaratns 
squad  work  on  heavy  apnaratus.  Required  of  sophomores.  M, 
W.  F..  at  4:30  from  November  to  February.  Associate  Profes- 
sor Darling.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  IV.  Continuation  of  Course  III.  Re- 
quired of  sophomore-.  M.  W.  F.,  at  4:30  from  February  to  April. 
Associate  Professor  Darlinsr.  1   hour. 

Physical  Training  V.  Special  Training:  Instruction  in  b<  x- 
ing.  fencing,  and  wrestlinar.  Elective  ff>r  competent  student-. 
M.  W.  F..  hours  to  be  arranged.  From  November  to  February. 
Assi  ciate  Professor  Darling. 

Phvsi~al  Training  VI.  Advanced  work  on  heavy  apparatus 
and  tumbling.  Elective  for  crmoetent  students.  M.  W.  F., 
hours  to  be  arranged.     Associate   Professor  Darling. 

Physical  Training  VII.  Atretics:  Football,  basket  ball, 
base  ball,  tennis,  track  work.  Open  to  all  students  of  the  uni- 
versity who  are  nhvs-'cally  competent.  M.  W.  L\.  at  5:3^.  each 
semester.     Mr.   Owen. 

Phvsical  Training  VIII.     Physiology  of  bodil"  exerci-e  and 
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personal  hygiene.  Physiological  features  of  breathlessness,  fa- 
tigue, overwork  and  athletic  training.  Food,  clothing,  and  pre- 
vention of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases.  Lectures  and  re- 
citations. Elective  for  men  and  women  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  each  semester.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Darling.  2  hours. 
Courses  for  Women 

Physical  Training  I:     Calisthenics,  marching,  folk  and  gym- 
nastic games.     Required  of  freshmen.    T.  Th.,  Section  I,  at  2:30; 
Section  II  at  3:30,  from  February  to  April.     Mrs.  Guerrant. 
rant.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  II:  Calisthenics,  marching,  rhythmic 
movements  and  elementary  work  with  wands.  Indian  clubs  and 
dumb  bells.  Required  of  freshmen.  T.  Th.,  Section  I  at  2:30; 
Section  II  at  3:30,  from  February  to  April.     Mrs.  Guerrant. 

1   hour. 

Physical  Training  III.  Advanced  work  with  hand  appara- 
tus, elementary  _  work  on  spring  board,  mats,  bucks  and  stall 
bars.  Gymnastic  games  for  recreation.  Required  of  sopho- 
mores. T.  Th.,  at  4:30  from  November  to  February.  Mrs.  Guer- 
rant. 1  hour. 

Physical  Training  IV:  Continuation  of  course  III.  Requir- 
ed of  sophomores.  T.  Th.,  at  4:30  from  February  to  April.  Mrs. 
Guerrant.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  V  and  VI:  Basketball,  fencing  and  asro- 
batic  work,  i  Elective  for  competent  students.  T.  Th.,  each  se- 
mester.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mrs.  Guerrant. 


PHYSICS 
Professor  Haseman 

Courses  I,  la,  II,  and  Ha,  may  not  be  counted  as  major 
work. 

Physics  I.  General  Physics:  Mechanics  and  heat.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations  with  experimental  demonstrations  of  im- 
portant laws  and  phenomena.  A  knowledge  of  plane  trigo- 
nometry is  recommended.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester. 

3   hours. 

Physics  la.  Laboratory  Practice:  Experiments  in  me- 
chanics and  heat.  The  student  is  required  to  make  a  quantita- 
tive study  of  experiments  selected  from  various  laboratory  manu- 
als and  to  write  a  detailed  report  of  every  experiment.  Must 
be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Physics  I.  Fee  $1.50  per  credit 
hour.     M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  2  or  3  hours. 

Physics  II.  General  Physics:  Electricity,  magnetism, 
sound  and  light.  Lectures  and  recitations.  See  Physics  I.  T. 
Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Physics  Ila.  Laboratory  Practice:  Experiments  in  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  sound  and  light.  See  Physics  la.  Must  be 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  Physics  II.  Fee  $1.50  per  credit 
hour.    M.  W.t  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.      2  or  3  hours. 
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Physics  VII.  Heat:  Lectures  and  recitations.  The  theories 
of  heat,  fundamental  heat  phenomena  with  an  introduction  to 
the  mathematical  theory  of  thermodynamics.  It  is  recommend- 
ed that  this  course  be  accompanied  by  Physics  Ilia  and  Mathe- 
matics IVa  and  IVb.  Prerequisite,  Physics  I  and  II.  M.  W., 
at  9:00,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Physics  VI.  Sound  and  Light:  Lectures  and  recitations. 
Properties  of  harmonic  motion,  the  composition  of  such  motion 
and  the  general  properties  of  wave  motion  oreparatory  to  ac- 
oustical and  optical  phenomena.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the 
phenomena  of  interference,  diffraction,  polarization,  etc.,  in 
light.  It  is  recommended  that  this  course  be  accompanied  by 
Physics  Ilia  and  Mathematics  IVa  and  IVb.  Prerequisite, 
Physics  I  and  II.     M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Physics  V.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations. A  study  of  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  the  electro- 
static field,  and  of  the  magnetic  field  followed  by  the  study  of 
the  electric  current.  A  development  of  the  laws  of  electramag- 
netism  and  their  applications  illustrated.  Prerequisites  Physics 
I  and  II,  Mathematics  IVa  and  IVb.  M.  W.  R,  at  10:20,  first 
semester.  3  hours. 

Physics  IV.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  Advanced  labora- 
tory work.  Accurate  measurement  of  current,  electromotive 
force,  and  power  with  both  direct  and  alternating  currents. 
Calibration  of  instruments,  determination  of  capacity,  resis- 
tance, mutual  inductance,  self  inductance.  Hysteresis.  Must 
be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  Physics  V.  Fee  $5.00.  T.  Th., 
from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Physics  Ilia.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work:  For  those  who 
have  had  courses  la  and  Ha  or  their  equivalent.  The  student 
takes  up  experiments  of  more  advanced  character  with  more 
delicate  instruments  than  in  Physics  la  and  Ila.  Fee,  $4.00.  M. 
W.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  both  semesters.  2  hours. 

Physics  X.  Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Ssience:  Lectures 
and  assigned  reports  on  discharge  of  electricity  through  gases, 
radio-activity,  wireless  telegraphy,  the  electron  theory,  etc.  Pre- 
requisite, Physics  I   and  II.     T.  Th.,  at   10:20,  second  semester. 

2  hours. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor  MacLaren 

Courses  VII  and  VIII  are  introductory  and  may  not  be 
counted  as  major  work. 

Physiology  VII.  Physiology  and  Hygiene:  A  general 
course  concerning  the  efficient  human  body  and  healthy  living 
and  comprising  knowledge  and  training  essential  to  a  modern 
education.  The  principles  of  personal  and  domestic  hygiene  are 
discussed.  This  course  may  be  used  to  prepare  for  teaching  in 
the  secondary  schools,  as  the  chief  methods  of  physiologic  in- 
vestigation and  instruction  are  illustrated.  This  course  and 
course  VIII  provide  the  six  credit-hours  required  in  Physiology 
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under  Group  VI.  Demonstrations,  laboratory  studies,  and  as- 
signed readings.  Open  to  all  students.  Not  counted  as  major 
work.  Text,  Hough  and  Sedgwick's  Elements  of  Physiology. 
T.   Th.    F.,  at  9:00,   first   semester.  3   hours. 

Physiology  VIII.  Physiology  and  Sanitation:  A  general 
course  concerning  the  efficient  human  body  and  the  sanitation 
of  its  surroundings,  the  right  conduct  of  physical  life  and  do- 
mestic and  oublic  health.  The  simpler  home  remedies,  home 
nursing,  and  the  Red  Cross  first-aids  in  emergencies  are  con- 
sidered. May  be  used  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  secondary 
schools.  This  course  and  Physiology  VII  provide  the  six  credit- 
hours  required  in  Physiologv  under  Group  VI.  Demonstrations, 
laboratory  studies  and  assigned  readings.  Open  to  all  students. 
Not  counted  as  major  work.  Text,  Hough  and  Sedwick's  Ele- 
ments of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second 
semester.  3  hours. 

Physiology  I.  Human  Physiology:  An  advanced  study  of 
muscles,  nerves,  central  nervous  system,  protoplasm,  lymph, 
blood,  hygiene,  circulation  and  respiration.  Prerequisite,_Phy- 
siology  VII  and  VIII  or  equivalent.  Lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  assigned  readings.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester. 

5  hours. 

Physiology  II.  Human  Physiology:  An  advanced  study  of 
nutrition,  dietetics,  digestion,  secretion,  excretion,  metabolism, 
bio-chemistry,  brain,  special  senses  and  growth.  Prerequisite, 
Physiology  VII  and  VIII  or  equivalent.  Lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  assigned  readings.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second 
semester.  5  hours. 

Physiology  III.  Experimental  Physiology:  Laboratory 
studies  illustrating  Physiology  I.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  VII 
and  VIII  or  equivalent.  Deposit  $5.00.  W.  F.  from  10:20  to 
12:15,   first   semester.  2   hours. 

Physiology  IV.  Experimental  Physiology:  Laboratory 
studies  illustrating  Physiology  II.  Prerequisite,  Physiology 
VII  and  VIII,  or  equivalent.  Deposit,  $5.00.  W.  F.,  from  10:20 
to   12:15,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Physiology  V.  Pharmacology  and  Toxicology:  Laboratory 
studies  of  the  physiologic  action  of  human  remedies  as  verified 
by  experiments.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  VII  and  VIII  or  equi- 
valent. Deposit,  $5.00.  T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semes- 
ter. 3  hours. 

Physiology  IX.  Research  in  Physiology:  Laboratory  and 
library  studies  in  verification,  and  in  independent  investigation 
of  physiologic  problems.  Prerequisite,  Phvsiology  I,  II,  III, 
IV,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  3:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.     5  hours. 

Physiology  X.  Research  in  Physiology:  Laboratory  and 
library  studies  in  verification  and  in  independent  investigation 
of  bio-chemic  problems.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  I,  II,  III,  IV. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  3:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.       5  hours. 

Physiology  XI.  Research  in  Experimental  Therapeutics: 
Laboratory  and  library  studies  in  verification,  and  in  independent 
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investigation  of  pharmacologic  problems.  Prerequisite,  Physi- 
ology I,  II,  III,  IV,  V.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.  ,from  10:20  to  12:15, 
first   semester.  5   hours. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Professor  Sawtell 

The  courses  in  political  science  are  designed  both  as  an  aid 
tn  good  citizenship  and  general  culture  and  as  a  part  of  the 
preparation  for  the  public  service  and  the  profession  of  law. 

History  la  and  lb  are  prerequisites  to  all  courses  in  this  de- 
partment. 

Political  Science  A.  Elements  of  Political  Science:  A  brief 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  state  ana  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  government.  Text,  Leacock.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first 
semester.  2   hours. 

Political  Science  I.  Elementary  Law:  An  introduction  to 
the  principal  branches  of  the  common  law,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  commercial  law.  Practice  in  the  use  of  cases.  Texts, 
Hufcutt,  and  Wambaugh's  Cases  for  Analysis.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
10:20,    first   semester.  3    hours. 

Political  Science  II.  Roman  Law:  The  Roman  private  law 
principally  of  the  time  of  Justinian.  Some  comparison  with  the 
common  law.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  required  for  this 
course,  but  will  be  useful.  Text.  Soiim's  Institutes.  T.  Th.,  at 
10:20,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Political  Science  III.  Constitutional  Law:  A  study  of  the 
federal  constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  courts.  Chiefly  a  dis- 
cussion of  leading  cases.  Texts,  McClain  and  Boyd's  Cases.  M. 
W.   F.,  at   11:20,   first  semester.  3  hours. 

Political  Science  IV.  Comparative  Government:  A  general 
study  of  the  structure  and  practical  working  of  the  governments 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Switzerland.  M.  W. 
F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Political  Science  V.  International  Law:  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  governing  the  relation  between  states — the  law 
of  peace,  the  law  of  war,  and  the  law  of  neutrality.  Texts,  Law- 
rence with  Scott's  Cases.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester. 

3    hours. 

Political  Science  VI.  Jurisprudence:  The  theory  of  laws — 
the  nature,  sources,  and  classification  of  law,  and  the  most  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  private  law.  Preiequisite,  Political 
Science  I  and  at  least  one  other  course  in  law,  preferably  Po- 
litical Science  II.  Text,  Holland.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  se- 
mester. 3   hours. 

Political  Science  VII.  Administration:  The  organization, 
function,  and  practical  working  of  administrative  authorities 
in  the  United  States,  federal,  state  and  local,  with  special  at- 
tention to  municipal  government.  Open  only  to  advanced  stu- 
dents.    Text,  Goodnow.     M.  W.,  at  9.00,  first  semester.    2  hours. 

Political  Science  VIII.  .Political  Theory:  A  study  of  the 
main   concepts   of  political   theory,  based   for  the   most  part   on 
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the  work  of  modern  publicists.  Open  only  to  advanced  stu- 
dents. W.  F.,  at  2:30,  second  semester.  2  hours. 
Political  Science  X.  Problems  in  Political  Science:  An  in- 
troduction to  independent  investigation.  Special  problems  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  the  material  available 
for  use.  Open,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  to  advanced 
students.     Private  conferences  by  appointment.  2  hours. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Gardner,  Associate  Professor  Erwin 

Courses  V  and  VI  are  seminary  courses,  and  may  be  chang- 
ed to  other  special  topics  in  psychology. 

Anatomy  XIII  is  a  course  in  neurology,  and  is  specially  ar- 
ranged for  students  who  desire  to  be  thorough  in  psychology. 

Psychology  la.  General  Psychology:  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  familiarize  students  with  psychological  facts,  psy- 
chological distinctions,  and  to  train  them  how  best  to  interpret 
psychological  phenomena.  Among  the  topics  studied,  are:  a 
brief  study  of  the  central  nervous  system;  sensation  and  per- 
ception; habit;  instinct  and  emotion,  the  stream  of  conscious- 
ness; attention;  imagination  and  memory.  Experiments  will  be 
performed  when  helpful.  Lectures,  ,-ecitatioris,  reading  and  re- 
ports. Text,  James'  Briefer  Course.  M.  W.  Th.,  at  3:30,  first 
semester.     Professor  Gardner.  3  hours. 

Psychology  lb:  A  continuation  of  course  la.  A  more  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  central  nervous  system;  a  study  of  psy- 
chological processes  on  more  extended  topics;  a  history  of  the 
various  schools  of  psychological  thought.  Experiments  will  be 
performed  or  described  when  helpful.  Lectures,  recitations, 
readings  and  reports.  Fee,  50  cents.  Text,  James'  Briefer 
Course,  supplemented  by  James'  Principles.  M.  W.  Th.,  at 
3:30,  second  semester.     Professor  Gardner.  3  hours. 

Psychology  II. '  Comparative  Psychology:  An  account  of 
the  development  of  the  nervous  from  the  nervoid  impulse,  cer- 
tain animal  tropisms,  a  description  of  animal  sense  organs  with 
reference  to  their  habits,  the  instincts  and  intelligence  of  ani- 
mals, of  the  feeble-minded;  child  psychology;  relative  influence 
of  heredity  and  education.  Lectures,  readings  and  a  thesis. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  2:30,  second  semester.     Professor  Gardner. 

5  hours. 

Psychology  III.  Pathological  Psychology:  A  study  of  such 
psychoses  as  throw  light  on  the  general  and  genetic  problems 
of  psychology.  Disorders  of  sensation,  memory,  association, 
emotion  and  volition;  order  of  failure  of  mental  functions; 
some  statement  of  heredity.  A  study  of  certain  typical  intoxica- 
tion, exhaustion  and  infection  psychoses.  Readings  from  Kraep- 
lin  and  Ziehen.  Lectures  and  a  thesis.  Prerequisite,  Psychology 
la.     M.  W.  Th.,  at  4:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Gardner. 

3  hours. 

Psychology  IV.  Experimental  Psychology:  This  course 
consists  of  an  experimental  study  of  sensation.     The  thresholds 
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of  intensity  and  of  difference,  the  phenomena  of  the  latent  per- 
iod, duration,  after-image,  exhaustion,  summation,  fusion  and 
inhibition,  together  with  the  time  and  space  qualities  of  sensa- 
tions and  their  feeling-tone  will  be  carefully  studied  by  experi- 
ment. Lectures,  readings  and  a  thesis.  Prerequisite,  Psychol- 
ogy la.  Fee,  $3.00.  M.  W.  Th.,  from  3:30  to  5:25,  second  se- 
mester.    Associate  Professor  Erwin.  3  hours. 

Psychology  V.  Analytic  Psychology:  A  discussion  of  the 
problems  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  psychology  as  a  natur- 
al science;  theories  of  mental  elements,  relations  of  brain  states 
to  mental  states.  Lectures,  readings  and  a  thesis.  This  course 
is  open  to  students  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  of  general 
and  comparative  psychology.  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.  As- 
sociate Professor  Erwin.  2  hours. 

Psychology  VI.  Psychology  of  Religion:  A  study  of  the 
development  of  the  religious  impulse  as  evidenced  in  animism, 
primitive  and  natural  religion.  Brinton's  Religions  of  Primi- 
tive People,  Starbuck's  Psychology  of  Religion,  James'  Varie- 
ties of  Religious  Experience  will  be  used  as  references.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  and  a  thesis.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  la.  W.  F., 
at  1:30,  second  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  offered 
in   1910-1911.)      Professor  Gardner.  2  hours. 

Psychology  VII.  Genetic  Psychology:  A  special  study  of 
the  child  from  birth  to  twelve  }rears  of  age,  and  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  youth  from  twelve  years  of  age  to  manhood;  a  considera- 
tion of  general  heredity,  the  development  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  growth  of  the  body  as  related  to  mental  development, 
the  nascent  period,  the  retardation  periods,  the  development 
periods,  imitation,  psychology  of  play,  emotion,  associative 
memory,  adolescence.  Lectures,  readings,  reports  and  thesis. 
M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Gardner. 

3   hours. 

Psychology  VIII.  Psychology  of  Education:  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  give  the  psychological  basis  of  teaching.  The 
work  will  include  a  brief  study  of  such  topics  as  brain  anatomy 
and  the  central  nervous  system  as  related  to  psychic  activities, 
nervous  plasticity  and  habit,  interest  and  attention,  association, 
memory  and  imagination,  apperception  and  perception,  emotion 
and  instinct,  reasoning  and  volition.  Experiments  will  be  per- 
formed or  described  when  needed.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of 
college  work  or  equivalent.  Text,  James's  Briefer  Course.  M. 
W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Gardner.  3  hours. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Miss  Smith 

Public    Speaking   I.     The   Vocal    Interpretation    of   Poetry: 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  train  the  student  in  interpreting 
poetry  and  in  rendering  it  orally.  Typical  examples  will  be 
analyzed  and  discussed.  Text,  Chamberlin  and  Clark's  Principles 
of  Vocal  Expression.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.  3  hours. 
Public    Speaking    II.     Voice   and   Action   in    Speaking   and 
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Reading:  This  course  deals  with  the  principles  involved  in  the 
correct  use  of  voice  and  body  in  speaking  and  reading.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene  in  their  rela- 
tion to  health  and  expression.  Gesture  is  studied  in  theory  and 
practice.  Study  and  practice  in  rendition  of  standard  literature. 
Text,  Gayley  and  Young's  The  Elements  of  Poetry,  its  Pn  i 
and  Development.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  second  semester.  3  hours. 
Public  Speaking  III.  Oratory  and  Debate:  In  this  course 
speeches,  addresses  and  orations  characteristic  of  most  public 
occasions  are  analyzed  and  declaimed.  The  psychological  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  management  of  audiences  are  discussed 
and  practiced.  The  principles  underlying  debatt  are  studied, 
and  practice  in  debate  and  extemporaneous  speaking  is  given. 
Text,  Phillips'  Effective  Speaking.  M.  W.  R,  at  10:20,  first  se- 
mester. 3  hours. 
Public  Speaking  IV.  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Addresses: 
Students  are  given  training  in  choosing  subjects,  gathering  ma- 
terial, deducing  themes,  and  formulating  plans,  for  miscellan- 
eous addresses  and  orations,  and  are  maae  familiar  with  al 
usual  forms  of  public  speaking.  M.  Y>  .  F.,  at  10:20,  second  se- 
mester. 3  hour5;. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Professor  Dowd 

The  work  in  this  department  is  designed  for  two  classes 
of  students;  first,  those  who  look  forward  to  a  career  in  law, 
politics  or  public  service  such  as  that  of  teacher  of  sociology 
and  economics,  writer  on  social  problems,  superintendent  of  a 
charitable  or  correctional  institution,  missionary  worker,  minis- 
ter or  social  settlement  worker;  and  second,  those  who  seek 
general  culture  studies  in  connection  with  other  work  in  which 
they  are  specializing.  For  the  latter  class  of  students,  courses 
I,   II,  and  VI  are  recommended. 

All  courses  in  this  department  except  I  are  intended  for 
juniors  and  seniors  and  may  be  counted  as  major  work  in  eco- 
nomics. 

Sociology  Y*  Elements  of  Sociology:  A  study  of  the  fac- 
tors that  determine  social  life,  such  as  climate,  flora  and  fauna 
and  inherited  psychological  characteristics.  The  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  social  institutions  such  as  government,  law,  the 
family,  economic  organizations,  religion,  art,  education,  cere- 
monies and  customs  are  investigated.  Lectures  and  assigned 
readings.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Sociology  II.  Practical  Social  Problems:  A  study  of  the 
application  of  general  sociological  principles  to  the  solution  of 
current  problems.  The  subjects  investigated  are  the  slums  of 
New  York,  London,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia;  poverty,  its 
causes  and  remedies;  unemployment,  the  tenement  house  re- 
form; municipal  and  domestic  sanitation;  pure  food  regulation; 
industrial  education  for  the  masses,  the  liquor  traffic;  social 
settlement  work;  the  organization  of  charity,  care  of  the  blind, 
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deaf,  insane  and  the  sick;  prevention,  punishment  and  reforma- 
tion of  crime,  etc.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  T.  Th.  F., 
at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Sociology  III.  Ethnology:  A  study  of  the  human  races; 
their  physical,  intellectual  and  social  peculiarities.  Origin  and 
differentiation  of  races;  the  conflict  and  survival  of  races;  influ- 
ence of  geographical  and  physical  environment.  Lectures  and 
assigned  readings.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  (This 
course  alternates  with  Sociologv  VII.  Xot  given  during  ] 910- 
1911.)  2  hours. 

Sociology  IV.  Criminology:  A  study  of  the  causes,  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  crime,  including  an  investigation  into 
the  hereditary,  anthropometrical,  psychological  and  sociological 
factors;  the  relation  of  crime  to  genius  and  insanity;  criminal- 
ity and  degeneracy  among  artists,  musicians,  painters,  poets,  in- 
ventors and.  reformers;  relation  of  crime  to  political  and  social 
conditions,  epochs,  occupation,  sex,  race  and  climate,  etc.  Lec- 
tures and  assigned   readings       M.   W.,  at  8:00,   second   semester. 

2  hours. 

Sociology  V.  Modern  Race  Problems:  A  study  of  the  ne- 
gro, indian,  Mongolian  and  jew,  in  the  light  of  their  racial  ori- 
gin and  characteristics;  the  causes  of  race  conflicts  and  the 
means  of  avoiding  and  remedying  them.  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  discover  the  characteristics  in  each  race  which  may 
be  advantageously  assimilated  by  all  and  those  which  require 
modification  and  elimination;  to  equip  students  who  may  enter 
commercial  life,  law,  politics  and  public  service  with  such 
knowledge  of  these  races  as  will  make  for  the  uplifting  of  each 
and  the  harmony  of  all.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  M. 
W.,   at  8:00,   first  semester.  2   hours. 

Sociology  VI.  Social  Evolution:  A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  society  from  the  savage  state  to  the  present,  in  re- 
spect to  the  economic,  familial,  political,  aesthetic  and  religious 
life,  racial  heredity,  physical  and  social  environment  as  modify- 
ing factors.  A  comparative  study  is  made  of  the  civilization  of 
the  Mexicans,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Erench,  German> 
and  Americans.  The  main  object  is  to  ascertain  the  social 
causes  and  laws,  and  to  apply  the  underlying  principles  thus 
discovered  to  whatever  is  abnormal  or  retrogressive.  M.  W.  F., 
at  10:20,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Sociology  VII.  Anthropology:  A  study  of  man  in  the  light 
of  archaeology,  physical  anthropology  and  sociology;  his  sta- 
ture and  proportions,  form  of  head  and  development  of  brain: 
his  mental  and  moral  organization;  the  origin  of  his  speech,  lan- 
guage,- writing,  inventions,  implements,  musical  instruments, 
songs,  folklore,  painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  customs,  ceremo- 
nies, etc.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  (This  course  al- 
ternates with  Sociology  III.)  2  hours. 

Sociology  VIII.  History  of  Sociological  Thought:  A  study 
of  the  principal  sociological  writers  in  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
present.     M.   W.,  at  9:00,  second   semester.  2  hours. 
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Sociology  IX.  Sociological  Aspects  of  Art:  A  study  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  fine  arts  among  the  different 
races  and  nations,  investigation  of  the  development  of  the  char- 
acteristic national  traits  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  art;  the  relation  of  art  to  morals,  to  idealism  and  to 
economic  progress;  the  causes  of  degeneracy  in  art,  etc.  M.  W. 
F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  3  hours. 


SPANISH 

Mr.  Curtis 

Courses  I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Spanish  I.  Elementary  Spanish:  Constant  drill  in  pronun- 
ciation, the  conjugations,  and  spoken  Spanish.  Practice  in  writ- 
ing from  dictation.  Reading  of  short  stories  of  moderate  diffi- 
culty. Elementary  composition.  Text,  Hills  and  Ford's  Span- 
ish Grammar.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.    5  hours. 

Spanish  II.  Intermediate  Spanish:  Reading  of  the  lighter 
modern  prose,  such  as  Alarcon's  El  Capitan  Veneno,  and  selec- 
tions from  the  writings  of  Goldos,  Valdes,  Bazan,  etc.  Study  of 
special  grammatical  constructions;  Knapp's  Spanish  Grammar. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  5  hours. 

Spanish  III.  Modern  Spanish  Literature:  Portions  of  the 
prose  and  verse  writings  of  Alarcon,  Galdos,  Pereda,  Valera, 
Bazan.  Fernan  Caballera,  Echegaray,  and  Nunez  de  Arce  will 
be  read.  Selections  from  modern  lyric  poetry.  Parallel  readings 
and  reports.  Fitzmaurice-Kelley's  Spanish  literature.  M.  W.  F., 
at  10:20,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Spanish  IV.  Spanish  of  the  Golden  Age:  Selected  readings 
from  Calderon.  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina  and  Cervantes' 
Don  Quijote.  Themes  and  special  reports.  Butler-Clark's  Span- 
ish Literature.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:2,0,  second  semester.  Mr.  Cur- 
tis. 3    hours. 

Spanish  V.  Composition:  Systematic  practice  in  speaking 
and  writing  Spanish.  Spanish  correspondence.  Themes  and 
essays  in  Spanish.  This  course  may  be  taken  to  supplement 
Spanish  III.     M.  W.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Spanish  VI.  Advanced  Composition:  A  continuation  of 
Spanish  V;  it  may  be  taken  to  supplement  Spanish  IV.  M.  W., 
at  8:00,  second  semester.  2  hours. 


THEORY  OF  MUSIC 
Professor  Holmberg,  Mr.  Waller 

The  courses  in  Theory  of  Music  are  open  as  electives  to 
students  who  show  sufficient  ability  to  pursue  them  with  profit. 

Music  I.  Harmony:  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  music,  beginning  with  the  origin  and  development  of  scales 
and  intervals.  Practical  work  in  connecting  simple  chords, 
chords  of  the  seventh,  augmented  triads,  augmented  sixths  and 
cadences.     Special  attention  will  be  given  to  simple   harmonic 
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phrasing  and  ear  training.  Text-books,  Harmony,  by  Emory, 
Prout  and  Richter.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  Mr.  Wal- 
ler. 3   hours. 

Music  II.  Harmony:  A  continuation  of  Music  I.  A  study 
of  medulations,  suspensions,  anticipations,  appoggatura,  passing 
notes,  organ  point,  choral  writing  and  accompaniment.  Most  of 
the  work  in  this  course  will  consist  of  original  exercises.  Texts 
for  reference.  Harmony,  by  Jadassohn,  Richter  and  Chadwick. 
M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.     Mr.  Waller.  2  hours. 

Music  III.  Counterpoint:  The  principles  of  harmony  are 
applied  to  the  melodious  treatment  of  several  parts  in  combi- 
nation. Chorals  and  melodies  are  harmonized  with  free  use  of 
passing  notes,  etc.,  with  and  without  cantus  firmus.  Original 
work  in  free  composition  in  the  smaller  forms.  Prerequisite, 
Music  I  and  II.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  Professor 
Holmberg.  3  hours. 

Music  IV.  Counterpoint:  A  continuation  of  Music  III. 
Special  study  in  free  and  double  counterpoint,  imitative  counter- 
point and  inventions.  Vocal  counterpoint  and  choral  works. 
Original  exercises  in  composition.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  se- 
mester.     Professor   Holmberg.  2   hours. 

Music  V.  History  of  Music:  This  course  embraces  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  music  of  the 
ancient  oriental  nations,  the  music  of  the  early  Christian  age, 
the  beginning  of  polyphony  and  the  musical  sovereignty  of  the 
Netherlanders.  This  is  a  literary  course  and  does  not  require 
any  special  training.  Text  and  readings.  T.  Th.,  at  10.20,  first 
semester.      Mr.    Waller.  2   hours. 

Music  VI.  History  of  Music:  This  course  consists  of  a 
study  of  the  music  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  historical 
development  of  secular  and  sacred  music  of  the  classic,  roman- 
tic and  modern  schools.  Lectures  and  readings.  An  Aeolian 
Orchestrelle  is  used  to  illustrate  the  great  master-works.  M.  W. 
F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.     Mr.  Waller.  3  hours. 

Music  VII.  Canon:  A  study  of  canon  in  two  or  more  parts; 
similar  and  contrary  motion.  Original  work  in  composition  in 
the  larger  forms.  Prerequisite,  Music  I,  II,  III,  IV.  M.  W.  F., 
at  10:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Holmberg.  3  hours. 

Music  VIII.  Fugue  and  Free  Composition:  A  continuation 
of  Music  VII.  The  work  consists  of  the  analysis  and  composi- 
tion of  fugues  in  two,  three  and  four  parts.  Advanced  forms  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  will  be  composed  by  the  students. 
T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.    Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  IX.  Instrumentation:  This  course  embraces  lec- 
tures on  the  art  of  instrumentation  with  special  reference  to  the 
compass,  quality  of  tone,  balance  and  contrast  of  the  various  in- 
struments. Exercises  in  simple  orchestration.  Books  for  ref- 
erence by  Beriloz,  Prout  and  Gavaert.  Prerequisite,  Music  I, 
II,  III,  IV  and  VII.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  Professor 
Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  X.  Instrumentation:  This  is  a  continuation  of 
course  IX.  It  requires  practical  work  in  orchestration  in  the 
larger  musical  forms  using  for  this  purpose  selections  from  the 
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works  of  masters  and  the  original  compositions  of  the  students. 
T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Holmberg. 

3  hours. 

Music  XI.  Musical  Forms:  A  study  of  the  elements  of 
composition.  This  course  is  especially  designed  for  those  who 
desire  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  works  of  the  great 
composers  as  embodied  in  their  symphonies,  overtures,  chamber 
music,  sonatas,  etc.  For  reference,  texts  by  Prout,  Elson,  and 
Paner.  An  Aeolian  Orchestrelle  is  used  to  explain  the  larger 
musical  forms.  Prerequisite,  Music  I  and  II.  T.  Th.,  at  11:2'), 
first    semester.      Professor   Holmberg.  2   hours. 

Music  XII.  Musical  Analysis:  This  course  is  offered  to 
those  who  desire  an  analytical  knowledge  of  musical  composi- 
tion from  an  intellectual  and  emotional  standpoint.  This  course 
may  be  substituted  for  Music  VIII.  Prerequisite,  Music  I,  II, 
III,  and  XI.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Professor 
Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  XIII.  Advanced  Composition:  The  work  of  this 
course  consists  chiefly  in  constructing  original  composition  in 
the  different  instrumental  and  vocal  forms.  Open  only  to  ad- 
vanced students  who  seem  to  have  special  talent  for  musical 
composition.  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.  Professor  Holm- 
berg. 2  hours. 

Music  XV:  This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  ex- 
pect to  combine  the  teaching  of  other  branches  with  the  subject 
of  music  in  the  public  schools.  The  work  consists  of  a  study 
of  the  technical  points  to  be  presented  in  the  school  and  the 
practice  of  songs  suitable  for  school  use.  The  course  is  open 
to  all  college  students.  No  technical  knowledge  is  required. 
W.  F.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.     Mr.  Waller.  1  hour. 

Music  XVI:  A  continuation  of  Music  XV.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  art  of  conducting  classes  in  four  part 
singing  and  no  one  will  receive  a  passing  grade  in  the  course- 
who  does  not  thoroughly  know  the  words  and  music  to  the 
mest  prominent  national  songs  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Prerequisite,  Music  XV.  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  second  semester:  Mr. 
Waller.  1  hour. 

Music  XVII.  .This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish 
to  fit  themselves  for  the  special  work  of  supervisors  of  music  in 
public  schools.  It  includes  the  following  subjects:  Rote  songs 
and  their  application  to  school  work.  Elements  of  music  as  pre- 
sented in  the  grades,  and  best  methods  of  reading.  Study  of 
the  child  voice.  Sight-singing  and  ear  training.  Practice  in 
teaching.  Elementary  harmony  and  musical  form  as  presented 
in  the  high  school.  The  problems  of  the  supervisor  and  how  to 
meet  them.  Interpretation  of  songs.  Art  of  conducting.  Prac- 
tice in  conducting.  Prerequisite,  Music  XV  or  equivalent,  and 
Music  XVI.     M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.     Mr.  Wraller. 

1  hour. 
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ZOOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY 
Professor  Lane 

The  courses  in  zoology  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  fundamental  facts 
and  problems  of  the  science  so  that  he  may  be  well  equipped 
either  for  teaching  or  for  investigation. 

Courses  I  and  II  are  prerequisites  for  all  other  courses  in 
the  department  and  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work.  The 
prospective  high  school  instructor  should  take  courses  I,  II,  and 
IX,  as  the  minimum  necessary  to  handle  the  subject  successful- 
ly: in  addition,  he  will  find  it  highly  advantageous  to  pursue 
courses  III,  IV,  V  and  VI. 

Where  a  course  is  divided  into  sections,  as,  for  example, 
Ilia  and  Illb,  a  student  may  enroll  in  either  or  both  sections 
as  his  schedule  may  permit,  though  it  is  best  to  do  the  labora- 
tory work  the  same  semester  in  which  the  lectures  are  attended. 
Section  (a)  in  every  case  is  a  two  hour  lecture  course;  section 
(b),  a  laboratory  course  with  credit  of  three  hours. 

Laboratory  work  in  this  department  is  entirely  individual; 
immediately  after  enrollment  the  student  will  obtain  from  the 
head  of  the  department  a  special  card  upon  which  he  shall  in- 
dicate his  choice  of  laboratory  hours  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing schedule: 

Laboratory  Schedule 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Fridav,  at  8:00-9:55;   10:20-12:15. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  at  1:30-3:25;  2:30-4:25. 

Hours  other  than  the  above  are  reserved  for  lectures  and 
recitations,  and  are  not  available  for  laboratory  work  under  any 
circumstances. 

Zoology  I.  General  Zoology:  A  study  of  the  fundamental 
properties  of  living  matter,  protoplasm,  the  cell,  distinction  be- 
tween animals  and  plants,  and  the  biology  of  the  invertebrates 
in  general.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  No  pre- 
requisite. Fee,  $1.50.  Text,  Osborn,  Economic  Zoology.  Lab- 
oratory work  at  least  four  hours  a  week  as  arranged;  lectures, 
W.  F.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Lane.  3  hours. 

Zoology  II.  General  Zoology:  A  study  of  the  vertebrate 
plan,  the  properties  of  living  matter  as  exhibited  in  the  more 
highly  organized  forms,  tissues  and  organs;  their  functions;  the 
biology  of  the  vertebrates.  No  prerequisite.  Fee,  $1.50.  Text, 
Osborn,  Economic  Zoology..  Laboratory  work  at  least  four 
hours  a  week  as  arranged;  lectures,  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  second  se- 
mester. 3   hours. 

Zoology  Ilia.  Invertebrate  Zoology:  An  advanced  study 
of  the  development,  classification,  and  natural  history  of  the  in- 
vertebrates, except  the  insects.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  as- 
signed readings.  Prerequisites,  Zoology  I  and  II.  Text,  Parker 
and  Haswell.  Text  book  of  Zoology,  vol.  I.  For  laboratory 
work  see  lb;  lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  Professor 
Lane.  2  hours 
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Zoology  Illb.  Practical  Invertebrate  Zoology:  The  careful 
dissection  of  a  number  of  types  of  representative  invertebrates. 
except  insects.  Laboratory  work  only.  .Should  be  taken  with 
or  after  Zoology  Ilia.  Fee,  $2.50.  Text,  same  as  in  Ilia,  with 
the  addition  of  Drew,  Laboratory  Manual  of  Invertebrate  Zo- 
ology. Laboratory  work  at  least  six  hours  a  week  as  arranged; 
no  lectures,  first  semester.     Professor  Lane.  2  hours. 

Zoology  IVa.  General  Entomology:  A  study  of  the  life 
histories,  classification,  natural  history,  and  economic  relations 
of  insects.  Such  topics  as  insects  in  their  relation  to  agriculture, 
to  horticulture,  to  disease,  and  to  the  arts,  are  discussed.  Lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  assigned  readings.  Text,  Folsom,  Ento- 
mology. For  laboratory  work,  see  IVb.  Lectures,  T.  Th.,  at 
11:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Lane.  2  hours. 

Zoology  IVb.  Practical  Entomology:  Dissection;  a  study 
of  the  structure  and  development  of  insects.  The  student  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  collection  and  determine  one  hundred  species 
of  insects.  In  addition  to  this  general  collection  he  is  assigned 
a  particular  order  to  work  out  in  greater  detail.  Laboratory 
work  only.  Should  be  taken  with  or  after  IVa.  Text,  Comstock, 
Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects.  Laboratory  work  at  least  six 
hours  a  week  as  arranged,  no  lectures,  second  semester.  Profes- 
sor Lane.  3  hours. 

Zoology  Va.  General  Embryology:  A  study  of  oogenesis, 
spermatogenesis,  maturation,  fertilization,  cleavage,  formation 
of  the  germ-layers,  and  organogeny.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
assigned  readings.  Text,  McMurrich,  Manual  of  Embryology, 
or  Bailey  &  Miller,  Text  book  of  Embryology.  For  laboratory 
work,  see  Vb;  lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  10:2,0,  first  semester.  Profes- 
sor Lane.  2  hours. 

Zoolop-y  Vb.  Practical  Embryology:  A  study  of  the  es- 
sentials of  vertebrate  embryology  with  special  regard  to  organ- 
ogeny in  the  chick,  pig,  and  man;  use  is  made  of  whole  mounts 
of  embryos,  sections,  dissections,  and  models.  Laboratory  work 
only.  Should  be  taken  with  or  after  Va.  Fee,  $3.00.  Labora- 
tory guide.  Laboratory  work  at  least  six  hours  a  week  as  ar- 
ranged; no  lectures,  first  semester.     Professor  Lane.         3  hours. 

Zoology  Via.  Vertebrate  Zoology:  An  advanced  study  of 
the  structure,  classification,  natural  history,  and  paleontology 
of  the  vertebrates.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  assigned  read- 
ings. Text,  Parker  and  Haswell.  Textbook  of  Zoology,  V<x. 
II.  For  laboratory  work,  see  VIb;  lectures.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20, 
second   semester.  2   hours. 

Zoology  VIb.  Practical  Vertebrate  Zoology:  The  thorough 
dissection  of  a  type  of  each  class  of  vertebrates.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  preparation  of  permanent  demonstration  speci- 
mens. Laboratory  work  only.  Should  be  taken  with  or  after 
Via.  Fee,  $3.00.  Various  laboratory  guides.  Laboratory  work 
at  least  six  hours  a  week  as  arranged;  no  lectures,  second  semes- 
ter. 2  hours. 

Zoology  VII.  Advanced  Zoology:  Problems  in  research. 
Lectures   and   laboratory   work.      Fee,  $3.00.     Laboratory  work 
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at  least  ten  hours  a  week  as  arranged,  lectures,  T.,  at  9:00,  first 
semester.     Professor  Lane.  5  hours. 

Zoology  VIII.  Advanced  Zoology:  Problems  in  research. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Fee,  $3.00,  Laboratory  work 
at  least  ten  hours  a  week  as  arranged,  lectures,  T.,  at  9:00,  sec- 
and  semester.     Professor  Lane.  5  hours. 

VII  and  VIII  are  continuous  courses  and  consist  of  lectures 
on  the  nature  of  research  in  zoology,  the  problems  to  be  solv- 
ed, methods  and  technic  of  attack;  bibliography,  etc.  Each  stu- 
dent is  assigned  a  problem  suited  to  his  capacity  and  training, 
and  is  guided  to  its  solution  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  the 
presentation  of  a  creditable  and  original  thesis. 

Zoology  IX.  Pedagogical  Zoology:  A  course  designed  par- 
ticularly for  prospective  teachers  of  Nature  Study  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  or  of  zoology  in  high  schools.  Lectures  on  such 
topics  as:  the  history  of  zoology,  the  pedagogical  value  and 
methods  of  the  science,  especially  in  its  relation  to  secondary 
education;  outlines  of  courses  for  public  school  and  high  school 
curricula;  the  collection  and  preservation  of  zoological  material, 
etc.;  in  the  laboratory  work  each  member  of  the  class  is  given 
practical  experience  in  teaching  zoology,  together  with  a  criti- 
cal consideration  of  his  material  and  method.  There  will  be  oc- 
casional field  trips  on  Saturday  mornings  for  the  demonstration 
of  collecting  methods.  Prerequisite,  I  and  II.  No  fee.  Labora- 
tory work  two  hours  a  week  as  arranged;  lectures,  W.  F.,  at 
1:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Lane.  3  hours. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

■ 

A  special  announcement  giving  further  information  in  re- 
gard to  this  school  is  published  annually.  For  copies  of  this 
announcement  or  for  other  information  relating  to  the  school, 
address:     The  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  courses  in  piano,  in  voice,  and  in  violin,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

b.  A  four  year's  course  in  drawing  and  painting  leading  to 
the   degree   of  Bachelor  of  Painting. 

c.  Courses  in  violin,  cello,  cornet  and  other  brass  instru- 
ments, expression  and  dramatic  art. 

d.  Graduate  courses  in  piano,  voice  and  violin  for  those  who 
desire  to  make  public  performances  and  repertoire  a  specialty. 
No  degree  is  offered  for  this  work. 

General  Regulations:  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time,  but 
for  not  less  than  one  term  unless  by  special  arrangement.  Stu- 
dents wishing  to  complete  regular  courses  should  enter  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

JNfo  student  is  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  public  per- 
formance without  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Fees  are  payable  strictly  in  advance  and  no  lessons  will  be 
given  until  a  receipt  from  the  registrar  is  presented  to  the  in- 
structor. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  not  be  made  up  ex- 
cept by  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

Fees  are  not  refunded.  Any  student  who  may  be  obliged 
to  give  up  his  work  before  completing  a  term,  will  receive  from 
the  treasurer  a  due  bill  for  the  rest  of  the  lessons  due  him. 

In  the  course  in  drawing,  painting  and  modeling,  students 
must  pay  for  their  own  material.  The  instructor  in  charge  of 
such  work  reserves  the  right  to  select  models,  casts,  etc.,  from 
the  work  o  fthe  students  for  the  university  museum. 

Students  in  piano,  voice,  violin  and  brass  instruments  are 
required  to  attend  rehearsals  and  take  part  in  public  perform- 
ances of  musical  organizations  connected  with  the  university 
whenever  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  thinks  it  will 
benefit  the   student. 

Candidates  for  a  degree  in  music  after  having  completed 
Group  I,  II  and  III  and  having  done  at  least  two  years'  work 
in  residence  will  not  be  charged  fees  during  completion  of 
Group  IV  or  for  graduate  work. 

Lessons  missed  through  a  student's  own  negligence  will  not 
be   made  up. 

Scholarships:  The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers  a  number  of 
full  and  partial  scholarships.  For  information  address:  The  Di- 
rector of  Music. 

Recitals,  Concerts,  Etc.  The  work  of  the  year  is  inter- 
spersed with  concerts  and  public*  and  private  recitals.  The  sit- 
uation of  Norman  makes  it  possible  for  some  of  the  best  travel- 
ing musicians  to  visit  the  city. 

Recital   Hall:     The   recital   hall   on   Alain    Street   is  used   at 
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present  fcr  all  public  concerts  and  recitals.  This  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  four  hundred.  It  is  furnished  with  a  new  Chicker- 
ing  concert  grand  piano.  The  stage  of  the  hall  has  been  fitted 
with  scenery  for  giving  sketches  and  plays. 

Organizations:  Such  organizations  as  the  orchestra,  band, 
glee  club,  and  the  like  are  maintained  each  year. 

The  orchestra  meets  twice  a  week  and  is  open  to  all  stu- 
dents who  can  meet  the  entrance  requirements.  Several  con- 
certs were  given  during  the  past  season. 

The  choral  union  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  standard 
oratorios  and  the  large  choral  works.  It  meets  once  a  week 
during  the  second  semester.  "The  Messiah"  or  some  other 
oratorio,  is  given  annually. 

The  band  furnishes  music  for  the  various  athletic  meets, 
besides  assisting  in  concert  during  the  year.  Two  rehearals 
are  held  each  week. 

The  glee  club  is  an  organization  for  young  men.  Member- 
ship is  decided  by  competition.  Two  rehearsals  are  held  each 
week. 

The  women's  chorus  meets  twice  a  week  during  the  first 
semester. 

The  mandolin  and  guitar  club  is  open  to  young  men  and 
young  women  who  can  play  well  any  instrument  in  the  organ- 
ization.    It  meets  once  a  week. 

The  ladies'  quartette  has  apoeared  freouently  in  concerts 
and  recitals  during  the  past  year. 

The  male  quartette  organized  in  1908-1909  has  been  in  great 
demand  for  concerts  during  the  year. 

n  opera  is  given  each  season  by  university  talent.     In  1909- 
1910  "Martha"  by  Flotaw  was  presented. 

Unclassified  Students:  Persons  not  candidates  for  a  degree, 
be  admitted  to  classes  as  unclassified  students  if  they  can 
satisfy  the  dean  that  they  are  prepared  to  carry  on  the  desired 
work  to  advantage.  Xo  special  student  will  be  admitted  to  any 
of  the  courses  in  Theory  of  Music  or  to  courses  in  other  col- 
leges or  schools  of  the  university  unless  he  is  twenty-one  years 
of  age  or  has  his  entrance  credits  completed.  (See  Unclassified 
Students,  under  "enrollment"). 

Pianos   for  Practice:      Pianos    for   practice    one   hour   a   day 
•ted   at  from  75c  to  $1.C0  a   month:   two  hours   a  day 
at  from  $1.50  to  $2.00.     A  piano  for  the  exclusive  use  of  one  or 
more  pupils  can  be  had  for  from  $3.50  to  $5.00  a  month. 

Dio'oma:  .A  diploma  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  a  degree. 

Admission 

To    meet    the    entrance    requirements    the    university    main- 
a  three  years  preparatory  course  in  music.      Before  enter- 
ing rpoii  it  the  student  must  have  completed  one  year  of  high 
schorl   work,   and   thus   be   able   to   offer  at   least   three   units   of 
credit. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION  TO   THE   SCHOOL 
OF  FINE  ARTS 

English    3  units 

One   foreign   language -.2  units 

History    1  unit 

Algebra    1  unit 

Plane  Geometry   1  unit 

Physics     1  unit. 

And  prescribed  technical  work  in  piano,  voice  or  violin. 
In  art  the  requirements  are  the  same  as  in  the   College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

DEGREE 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  and  elec- 
tive studies  as  outlined  below,  the  candidate  will  receive  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  M.)  qualified  by  the  department 
in  which  the  major  work  has  been  done.  That  is,  a  student  must 
complete  the  prescribed  technical  course  in  violin,  voice,  or  piano, 
the  53  hours  of  prescribed  work  in  theory  of  music  and  general 
culture  subjects  and  six  hours  of  elective  study  now  given  credit 
for  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  and  elective  study 
as  outlined  in  the  Department  of  Art,  Drawing  and  Painting 
the  candidate  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Painting 
(B.  P.). 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  IN   ART 


Not  Including  Prescribed  Technical  Work 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Hours 

English   I    3 

German    I     5 

Art   I 2 

Physical  Training   I    1 

Total     11 


Second  Semester 

Hours 

English   II    3 

German  II    5 

Physical  Training  II 1 


Total     9 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Hours 

French  I    5 

History   X    3 

Physical  Training   III    1 

Total     9 


Second   Semester 

Hours 

French    II    5 

Physical    Training    IV 1 

Elective     3 

Total     9 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Art   II    2    Art   III    2 

History  XXVIII    2    History  XX  2 

Psychology   la    3    Elective     3 

Total    7       Total    7 


SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Hours 

Thesis     2 

Art  IV : 2 


Second   Semester 

Hours 

Thesis     2 

Art  V 2 


Total    4  Total 

Grand  total  60  hours. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES   IN  MUSIC 

Not  Including  the  Prescribed  Technical  Study 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second   Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Harmony    ( Music    I ) 3       Harmony    (Music    II) 2 

history  of  Music  (.Music  V)  2  Histcry  of  Music  (MusicVI)  3 

German   1    or   trench    1 5  German  II  or  French  II....    5 

Physical    Training    I     1       irhysical   Training    II    1 

Total     11  Total     11 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second   Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Counterpoint    (Music    III)..   3  Counterpoint    (Music    IV)..   2 

Musical    Forms    (Music    XI)  2  English    II 3 

English    I    3  Physical    Training    IV 1 

Physical    Training    III 1  Elective     3 

Total     9  Total     9 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second   Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Canon    (Music    VII) 3  Fugue    (Music  VIII)   or 

Psychology    la    or    History  Musical     Analysis     (Music 

XXVIII    or    History   XX.    3  XII)    or  History  XXVIII 

or    History    XX 2 

— .  Elective     3 

Total     6  Total     5 


SENIOR  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second   Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Instrumentation   (Music   IX)   2  Instrumentation    (Music    X)   3 

Thesis     2      Thesis     2 

Total     4  Total     5 

Grand  total  60  hours. 


DESCRIPTION    OF   COURSES 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

Mr.  Samuel  Holmberg 

Requirements  for  admission  same  as  for  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Course  leading  to  the  degree  ofl  Bachelor  of  Painting 

Group  I.  Charcoal  drawing  from  cast  and  still-life;  out  of 
door  sketching  in  pencil  or  crayon  and  elementary  painting  from 
still-life  objects. 

Studies  of  sufficient  merit  must  be  prescribed  for  exhibition 
as  follows : 

Four  charcoal  drawings  from  casts. 

Four  out  of  door  sketches  in  pencil  or  crayon. 

Four  still-life  studies  in  oil. 

Group  II.  Charcoal  drawing  from  living  model;  elementary 
pen  and  ink  drawing  from  still-life;  still-life  in  oil  and  elemen- 
tary studies  in  oil  from  the  living  model. 

Studies  of  sufficient  merit  must  be  presented  for  exhibition 
as  follows: 

Four  charcoal  drawings  from  living  model. 

Four  pen  and  ink  drawings. 

Four  pen  and  ink  out-of-door  sketches. 

Four  elementary  studies  in  oil  from  living  model. 

Four  still-life  studies  in  oil. 

Group  III.  Twenty  minute  sketching  from  living  model  in 
pencil  or  crayon;  pen  and  ink  drawing  from  living  model;  out 
of  door  sketching  in  oil;  advanced  still-life  in  oil,  and  oil  paint- 
ing from  living  model   (portrait  and  costume). 

Studies  of  sufficient  merit  must  be  presented  for  exhibition 
as  follows: 

Four  twenty  minute  sketches  in  pencil  or  crayon. 

Four  pen  and  ink  drawings  from  living  model. 

Four  out  of  door  sketches  in  oil. 

Four  advanced  still-life  studies  in  oil. 

Four  studies  in  oil  from  portrait  and  costume  model. 

Group  IV.  The  student  must  prepare  an  individual  exhibi- 
tion consisting  of  at  least  twenty  studies  of  which  ten  must  be 
in  oil  from  living  model  and  still-life  objects. 

One  of  the  studies  from  the  living  model  shall  have  a 
"genre"  subject. 

Watercolor  and  China  Painting 

Courses  in  watercolor  painting  and  china  painting  will  be 

given  to  those  desiring  a  knowledge   of  the  technique  of  these 

two  branches  of  art.     No  credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given 
for  this  work. 
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EXPRESSION  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

Miss  Smith,  Mrs.  Guerrant 

First  Year 

Expression  I:  Corrective  exercises  adapted  to  the  need  of 
each  pupil  for  health,  grace,  strength,  position,  movement  and 
correct  bearing.  Fundamental  principles  of  expression,  phras- 
ing, emphasis,  inflection,  developing  of  power  to  read  ideas,  cul- 
tivation of  the  imagination.  Text,  Southwick's  Elocution  and 
Action.     Twice  a  week,  first  semester. 

Exoression  II:  A  continuation  of  Course  I.  Twice  a  week. 
Second  Year 

Expression  III:  Practical  method  of  instruction  presented; 
studies  in  freedom  of  expression,  and  the  language  of  emotion; 
practical  exercises  for  cultivation  of  animation,  simplicity,  nat- 
uralness, vividness  of  imagery,  commanding  attention,  intensity 
of  expression,  development  of  momentum  in  reading  and  speak- 
ing; special  drill  in  sight  reading;  a  study  of  Sixteen  Perfective 
Laws  of  Art.     Twice  a  week,  first  semester. 

Exoression  IV:  A  continuation  of  Course  III.  Twice  a 
week,  second  semester. 

Third  Year 

Expression  V:  Development  of  dramatic  power,  studies  in 
light  and  shade,  fulfillment  of  author's  purpose,  atmosphere,  re- 
cital work,  philosophy  of  expression.  Text,  Chamberlin  and 
Clark's  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression  and  Literary  interpreta- 
tion.    Twice  a  week,  first  semester. 

Expression  VI:  A  continuation  of  Course  V.  Twice  a  week, 
second  semester. 

Several  plays,  are  presented  during  the  year  which  afford 
special  opportunities  for  pupils  in  this  department. 

Upon  completion  of  the  three  years'  course  students  are 
granted  a  teacher's  certificate  in  "Expression  and  Dramatic 
Art,"  by  the  dean  of  the  school  and  the  teacher  in  charge,  pro- 
viding the  student  has  also  worked  out  at  least  60  hours  of  gen- 
eral culture  subjects  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

PIANO 

Preparatory  Requirements  for  Admission 

Assistant  Professor  Brewer,  Miss  Goodrich 

Students  must  have  completed  Landon,  Bertini,  Berger, 
Vogt.  Two  Clementi  Sonatinas,  two  Kulau  Sonatinas.  They 
must  be  able  to  play  easy  compositions  such  as  Schumann's 
"Happy  Farmer,"  Schumann's  "The  Wild  Horseman,"  Gurlitt's 
"Consolation,"  Saeboeck  "Lullaby;"'  Handel's  "Gavotte,"  God- 
ard's  "Waltz,"  "Bohm's  Mazurka,"  Gounod's  "March  of  the 
Marinottes,"  Kjerulf's  "Cradle  Song,"  Barilli's  "Cradle  Song." 

The  equivalent  of  any  of  the  above  may  be  substituted. 
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Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Piano 

Group  I.  Biehl  op.  30  (to  be  practiced  daily).  Scales,  major 
and  minor,  metronome  80;  Doring  Preparatory  Octaves;  Czerny, 
Octaves  op.  553;  Twenty  studies  selected  from  Schmidt  60  Stu- 
dies; Czerny,  "School  of  Velocity;"  Bach,  "Klavierwerke  Sup- 
plement.'' Out  of  the  following  twelve  compositions  eight  must 
have  been  studied  and  four  of  the  eight  must  have  been  perform- 
ed in  public  recital:  Beethoven  "Adieu  to  the  Piano;"  Grieg  "Al- 
bum Leaf;"  Godard  "Berceuse;"  Von  Wilm  "Mazurka;"  Mosz- 
kowski  "Serenade;"  Lack  "Song  of  the  Brook;"  Chaminade 
"Scarf  Dance;"  Mendelssohn  "Confidence;"  Mendelssohn  "Vene- 
tian Boat  Song;"  two  of  Chopin's  Mazurkas;  Brahm's  "Hungar- 
ian Dance;"  one  of  Haydn's  and  one  of  Mozart's  Sonatas,  one 
of  which  must  be  memorized;  two  duets;  "Theme"  from  Haydn 
Symphony;  Xevin's  "Country  Dance;"  Massenet  "Angelus"  for 
two  pianos. 

Any  of  the  above  studies  and  compositions  may  be  substitut- 
ed by  other  works  of  equal  difficulty  and  progressiveness. 

Group  II.  Biehl  op.  30,  continued.  Scales  reviewed  in  sin- 
gle notes,  scales  in  thirds,  commenced  arpeggios.  Bach,  Pre- 
ludes,; Bach,  Two  Part  Inventions;"  Doring,  "Octaves"  op.  24; 
thirty  of  the  fifty  Cramer  Studies;  two  Beethoven  Sonatas,  op. 
2  no.  1,  Vol.  I,  op.  79,  Vol.  II,  one  to  be  memorized.  Eight  of 
the  following  twelve  compositions  must  be  studied,  four  out  of 
the  eight  must  be  played  in  public  recital.  Jensen,  "Murmuring 
Zephyrs;"  Godard,  "Jugglery;''  Grieg  "To  the  Spring;"  Grieg 
"Wedding  Day;"  Schumann  "Novellette;"  Wallenhaupt  "Etude" 
op.  22,  No.  1;  Haberbier  "Serenade;"  Raff  "La  Fileuse;"  Jensen 
"Serenade;"  Wagner's  "Evening  Star"  (Spindler  arr.);  two 
Chopin  Waltzes;  duets;  Grieg,  "Peer  Gynt  Suite;"  two  pianos: 
Strauss  "Radetzki  March;''  Gounod  "Faust  Waltz." 

Any  of  the  above  studies  and  compositions  may  be  substitut- 
ed by  other  work  equal  in  progressiveness  and  difficulty. 

Group  III.  Pischna  Sixty  Studies.  Scales  continued.  Five 
of  the  Seven  Kullak  Octave  Studies.  All  of  Bach's  Three  Part 
Inventions.  Three  French  Suites  of  Bach's.  Six  of  the  twelve 
Moscheles  Studies.  Clementi  Gradus  Ad  Parnassum.  Three 
Beethoven  Sonatas,  op.  7,  Vol.  I,  Sonata  Pathetique.  Sonata  op. 
26,  one  of  which  must  be  memorized.  Concerto,  Mendelssohn 
G  minor.  Out  of  the  following  fifteen  compositions  ten  must  be 
studied  and  five  performed  in  public  recitals.  Schumann  "Ro- 
manza;"  Liszt  "Gondolier;"  Rachmaninoff  "Prelude;"  one  Chop- 
in "Nocturne;"  Grieg  "Ich  Liebe  Dich;"  Schubert-Liszt  "Soiree 
de  Vienne;"  Mendelssohn  "Spinning  Song;"  "Hunting  Song;" 
"Rondo;"  McDowell  "Witches'  Dance;''  Five  "Preludes"  of 
Chopin. 

Any  of  the  above  studies  and  compositions  may  be  substi- 
tuted by  other  works  of  equal  progressivenes  and  difficulty. 

Group  IV.  Pischna  Studies,  Scales,  and  Clementi  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum  continued.  Tausig  Octaves.  The  remaining  two 
Kullak  Octave  Studies.  Bach's  "Well  Tempered  Clavichord;'' 
three  Beethoven  Sonatas,  to  be  selected  from  Vol.  I  and  Vol.  IJ, 
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one  of  which  must  be  memorized.  First  movement  of  Schu- 
mann, Liszt  E  flat,  Beethoven  C  minor  or  Grieg  concertos.  Out 
of  the  following  fifteen  compositions  ten  must  be  studied  and  a 
program  lasting  not  less  than  one  hour  must  be  memorized  and 
performed  in  oublic.  One  half  of  this  program  may  be  select- 
ed from  Group  III,  the  remaining  half  to  be  selected  from  this 
group:  Brahm's  "Rhapsody;"  Beethoven  "Rondo — Rage  over  the 
Lost  Penny;'  three  Chopin  "Etudes;"  two  Chopin  "Waltzes;" 
Wagner-Liszt  "Tannhauser  March;"  Schubert  Tausig  "March 
Militaire;"  Grahm's  "Capriccio"  op.  76;  Liszt  "Libestraum;" 
Pagannini-Liszt  "Campenella;"  Mozkowski  "Eu  Automne;" 
Poldini  "Japanese  Etude;"  Schubert-Liszt  "Erl  King." 

Works  of  equal  musical  value  and  difficulty  may  be  selected 
in  place  of  these  in  Group  IV. 

THEORY  AND  HISTORY  OF  ART 

Mr.  Samuel  Holmberg 

Art  I.  Perspective:  The  laws  of  perspective  and  their  ap- 
plication for  pictorial  purposes.  First  semester,  twice  a  week. 
(Hours  to  be  arranged). 

HISTORY  OF  ART 

Art  II.  The  History  of  Painting:  The  history  of  painting  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Text  and  lectures.  First  se- 
mester, twice  a  week.    (Hours   to  be  arranged). 

Art  III.  The  History  of  Painting:  The  history  of  painting 
from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  A 
special  study  will  be  made  of  modern  painting.  Richard 
Wuther's  "History  of  Modern  Painting,"  will  be  read  as  refer- 
ence. Text,  readings  and  lectures.  Second  semester,  twice  a 
week.     (Hours  to  be  arranged.) 

Art  IV.  The  History  of  Sculpture:  A  brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  sculpture  from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Text, 
and  lectures.  First  semester,  twice  a  week.  (Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.) 

Art  V.  The  History  of  Architecture:  A  brief  course  in  the 
history  of  architecture  from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Text, 
and  lectures.  Second  semester,  twice  a  week.  (Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.) 

A  o-raduation  thesis  of  5,000  words  on  some  phase  of  Art 
is  required  of  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

VIOLIN 

Professor  Holmberg,  Mr.  Young 

Preparatory  Requirements  For  Admission 

Students  must  have  completed  Henning's  Violin  School, 
Part  I,  and  Part   II,  Kayser's   Etudes   Book  I   and   II,   Maza's 
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Special  Studies,  and  Dancla's  Six  Air  Varies,  or  the  equivalent 

of  any  of  the  above  mentioned  works. 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Violin 

Group  I.  Maza's  Brilliant  Studies;  the  first  24  of  Kreu- 
tzer's  42  Etudes;  David's  Violin  School  Part  II  up  to  scales  in 
octaves;  Singer's  finger  exercises  up  to  exercise  No.  72. 

Out  of  the  following  twelve  compositions  eight  must  have 
been  studied  and  four  of  the  eight  must  have  been  performed  in 
public  recitals:  Any  three  of  De  Beriot's  "Air  Varies;"  any  two 
of  Wieniawski's  "Mazurka's;"  Bohm's  "Legende  in  C  minor;" 
"Adagio"  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  Palhetique;  "Minuet"  by 
Boccerini;  Brahm's  "Hungarian  Dance  No.  5  (Ed.  by  Herman); 
"Serenade  Badini"  by  Gabriel-Maria;  "Two  Hungarian  Idylls," 
by  Keler  Bela;  one  of  Handel's  Violin  Sonatas. 

Any  of  the  above  studies  and  compositions  may  be  substitut- 
ed by  other  works  equal  in  progressiveness  and  difficulty. 

Group  II.  .Kreutzer'  42  Etudes  from  No.  24  to  end  of  book; 
any  28  of  Fiorillos  36  Etudes;  David, s  Violin  School  Part  II 
from  scales  in  octaves  to  end  of  book;  Singer's  finger  exercises 
from  exercise  No.  72  to  end  of  book. 

Eight  of  the  following  12  compositions  must  be  studied  and 
out  of  the  eight  four  must  be  performed  in  public  recital;  any 
two  of  Handel's  sonatas  not  before  studied;  DeBeriot's  Con- 
certos No.  1  and  2;  Wieniawski's  "Chanson  Polonaise"  op.  12; 
Swendsen's  "Romance  in  G;"  Tartini's  "Largetto;  "Anitra's 
Dance"  by  Grieg;  "Spinning  Song''  by  Eberhart;  Bolero  in  A 
minor  by  Bohm;  "The  Bee"  by  Schubert;  Cavitina  by  J.  Raff; 
any  of  the  above  studies  and  compositions  may  be  substituted 
by  other  works  equal  in  progressiveness  and  difficulty. 

Group  III. . .  Kreutzer's  42  Etudes  reviewed;  Rohde's  24 
Caprices;  all  but  six  of  Maza's  "Artist  Studies;"  Rovello's  12  Ca- 
prices; Tartini's  50  Variations  for  artistic  bowing;  Spohr's  Vi- 
olin- School  from  beginning  to  exercise  No.  65  (Schroeder's 
Edition). 

Out  of  the  following  fifteen  compositions  ten  must  have 
been  studied  and  five  performed  in  public  recital;  Concerto  No. 
7  by  DeBeriot;  Concerto  No.  13  by  Kreutzer;  Concerto  No.  22 
and  23  by  Viotti;  Concerto  in  A  bv  Mozart;  one  of  David's  Con- 
certos; Concerto  No.  2  by  Spohr;  four  of  Hayden's  Sonatas;  two 
of  Grieg's  Sonatas;  "Legende"  in  G  b"  Wieniawski;  "Fantasie 
Caprice"  Vieuxtemps;  "Andante  and  Scherzo"  by  David. 

Any  of  the  above  studies  and  compositions  may  be  substi- 
tuted by  other  works  of  equal  progressiveness  and  musical  value. 

Group  IV.  Bach's  Six  Sonatas  for  Violin  alone;  Alard's  10 
Characteristic  Etudes;  any.  12  of  Paganini's  24  Caprices;  Da- 
vid's Violin  School  Part  II   reviewed. 

Out  of  the  following  15  compositions  10  must  be  studied 
and  a  program  lasting  at  least  one  hour  must  be  memorized  and 
performed  in  public  recital;  one-half  of  this  program  mav  be 
selected  from  Group  III,  the  remaining  half  to  be  sejected  from 
this  Group  IV:  Beethoven's  Concerto  Op.  61;  Wieniawski's 
Concerto  No.  2  in  D  minor;  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  E  op. 
64;  Bruch's  Concerto  in  G  minor;   Sjoegren's  Sonata  in  E  Op. 
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24;  "Kreutzer  Sonata"  by  Beethoven;  Vieuxtemps'  "Ballade  and 
Polonaise;"  Vieuxtemp's  "Fantasie  Apoassionata;"  Ernst's 
Elegy;  Bach's  "Aria  for  the  G  string"  (Wilhelm);  Vieuxtemp's 
"Reverie  in  E  flat;"  Sarasate's  "Ziganeur-weissen;''  "Introduc- 
tion and  Cappriccio"  by  Saint  Saens;  Vieuxtemp's  Concerto  in 
D  minor. 

Works  of  equal  musical  value  and  difficulty  may  be  selected 
in  place  of  those  listed  in  Group  IV  except  Bach's  Six  Sonatas 
for  Violin  Alone. 


VOICE 

Assistant  Professor  Lenox,  Mrs.  Pritchett 
Preparatory  Requirements  for  Admission 

Students  must  have  had  preparation  in  deep  breathing;  ele- 
mentary exercises  in  vowel  work;  simple  scale  production;  must 
have  studied  at  least  20  exercises  in  Concone,  op.  9,  and  the  fol- 
lowing songs:  Slumber  Boat  by  Gaynor;  Bendemeer's  Stream, 
by  Gatty;  Love's  Philosophy,  by  Jordan;  Life's  Lesson,  by  Jor- 
dan; Sweetheart,  by  Lynes;  Dreams,  by  Strelezki;  Good  Bye 
Sweet  Da-,  by  Vannah;  Heaven  is  my  Home,  by  Savage;  One 
Sweetly  Solemn  Thought,  by  Ambrose;  Vesper  Prayer,  by 
Brackett;  etc.  Any  of  the  above  compositions  and  studies  may 
be  substituted  by  other  works  of  equal  progressiveness  and 
merit. 
Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Voice 

Group  I.  Syllabic  Exercises  and  Vocalises  of  Shakespeare 
Book  II,  at  least  ten  of  these  studies  must  have  been  complet- 
ed. Of  the  following  ten  songs  at  least  eight  must  have  been 
studied  and  four  must  have  been  performed  in  public  recital. 
The  Violet,  by  Mildenberg;  Roses,  by  Lynes;  Night  Time,  by 
Van  de  Water;  Jean,  by  Burleigh;  Sweetheart,  by  Hawley; 
Love's  Sorrow,  by  Shelley;  Singing  in  God's  Acre,  by  Brackett; 
Ave  Maria,  bv  Raff;  The  Old  and  the  Young  Marie,  by  Cowen; 
My  Love  is  like  the  Red,  Red  Rose,  by  Hastings. 

Any  of  the  above  studies  and  compositions  may  be  substitut- 
ed by  work  of  equal  merit,  orogressiveness  and  musical  value. 

Group  II.  Vocalises  in  the  art  of  phrasing  and  simple  tech- 
nique bv  Mr.  Lenox.  Marchesi  op.  21,  Part  III.  At  least  30  of 
these  studies  must  be  completed.  Of  the  following  twelve  com- 
positions at  least  eight  must  have  been  thoroughly  studied  and 
the  oerformance  of  at  least  four  in  public  recital:  The  Dream,  by 
Rubenstein;  Polly  Willis,  by  Dr.  Arne;  The  Lass  with  the  Deli- 
cate Air,  by  Dr.  Arne;  Oh!  Dry  Those  Tears,  by  Del  Reigo;  At 
Parting,  by  Rogers;  Asthore,  by  Trotre;  Calm  as  the  Night,  by 
Bohm;  Because  I  Love  you  Dear,  by  Hawley:  The  Rosary,  by 
Nevin;  My  Dreams,  by  Tosti;  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,  by  Klein; 
Over  the  Stars  there  is  Rest,  bv  Abt,  etc.  Any  of  the  above 
studies  and  compositions  may  be  substituted  bv  other  works  of 
equal  progresiveness  and  musical  value. 

Group  III.    Advanced  Vocalize  and  Technique,  by  Mr.  Len- 
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ox.  Marchesi,  op.  21,  Part  IV.  At  least  25  of  these  must  have 
been  studied.  Of  the  following  15  songs  at  least  ten  must  have 
been  thoroughly  studied  and  the  performance  of  at  least  four  in 
public  recital:  I'll  sing  thee  songs  of  Araby,  by  Clay;  My  Heart 
at  Try  Sweet  Voice,  from  "Samson  and  Delilah"  by  Saint  Saens; 
Lullaby,  from  "Jocelyn,"  by  Godard;  Oh!  Vision  Entrancing, 
by  Goring  Thomas;  I  Love  Thee,  by  Buck;  Songs  my  Mother 
Taught  Me,  by  Dvorak;  The  Message,  by  Blumental;  Danny 
Deever,  by  Damrosch;  Oueen  of  the  Earth,  by  Pinsuti;  Spring 
Song,  by  Weil;  For  All  Eternity,  by  Mascheroni;  Ave  Maria,  by 
Gounod;  The  Nightingale,  and  the  Rose,  by  Barnby;  Orpheus 
with  his  Lute,  by  Sullivan;  Among  the  Lillies,  by  Dana. 

Any  of  the  above  studies  and  compositions  may  be  substitut- 
ed by  works  of  equal  progressiveness  and  musical  merit. 

Group  IV.  Special  advanced  technique  and  tone  coloring  by 
Mr.  Lenox.  Special  exercises  for  repertoire,  by  Mr.  Lenox.  Out 
of  the  following  18  compositions  14  must  be  studied  and  a  pro- 
gram lasting  at  least  one  hour  must  be  memorized  and  perform- 
ed in  public  recital;  one  half  of  this  program  may  be  selected 
from  Grouo  III,  the  remaining  half  to  be  selected  from  this 
group:  Polonaise,  from  "Mignon,"  by  Thomas;  Cavatina,  from 
"Faust,"  by  Gounod;  Waltz  Song  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  by 
Gounod;  Bell  Song  from  "Lakme,"  by  Delibes;  With  Verdure 
Clad,  from  "Creation,"  by  Hayden;  Toreadore  Song  from  "Car- 
men," by  Bizet;  Hear  Ye!  Israel,  from  "Elijah,"  by  Mendelssohn; 
O!  Rest  In  the  Lord,  from  "Elijah,"  by  Mendelssohn;  Onaway! 
Awake!  Beloved,  from  "Hiawatha,"  by  Coleridge  Taylor;  The 
Dream  of  Endymion,  by  Cowen;  Sancta  Maria,  by  Faure;  No 
Torments  Now,  from  "Le  Cid,"  by  Messenet;  Waft  her  Angels 
through  the  Skies,  by  Handel;  Be  Thou  Faithful  unto  Death 
from  "St.  Paul,"  by  Mendelssohn;  Celestial  Aida,  from  "Aida," 
by  Verdi;  Lend  Me  your  Aid,  from  "Queen  of  Sheba,"  by  Gou- 
nod; Elsa's  Dream,  from  "Lohengrin,"  by  Wagner;  It  Was  not 
So  to  Be,  from  Trumpeter  Von  Sakkingen,  by  Nessler. 

Any  of  the  above  compositions  may  be  substituted  by  works 
of  eaual  standing  and  musical  merit. 

The  following  courses  are  described  in  full  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences 


ENGLISH 

Professor  Brewer 

English  I:     English  Comnosition. 
English  II:    English  Composition. 


3  hourss. 
3  hours. 


FRENCH 

Professor  Dora 

French  I:     Elementary  French. 
French  II:     Intermediate  French. 


5     hours. 
5  hours. 
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German  I: 
German  II: 
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GERMAN 

Professor  Meier 

Beginning  German. 
Beginning  German. 


5  hours. 
5  hours. 


THE  THEORY  OF  MUSIC 

Professor  Holmberg,  Mr.  Waller 

Music  I:     Harmony. 

Music  II:     Harmony. 

Music  III:     Counterpoint. 

Music  IV:     Counterpoint. 

Music  V:     History  of  Music. 

Music  VI:     History  of  Music. 

Music  VII:     Canon. 

Music  VIII:     Fugue  and  Free  Composition. 

Music  IX:     Instrumentation. 

Music  X:     Instrumentation. 

Music   XI:     Musical   Forms. 

Music  XII:     Musical  Analysis. 

Music   XIII.     Advanced   Composition 

Music  XV.    Public  School  Music. 

Music  XVI:     Public  School  Music. 

Music  XVII:     Course  for  Supervisors. 


hours, 
hours, 
hours, 
hours, 
hours, 
hours, 
hours, 
hours, 
hours, 
hours, 
hours, 
hours, 
hours. 


1  hour. 


hour, 
hour. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
Associate  Professor  Darling 


Physical  Training  I  and  II: 
Physical  Training  III: 
Physical  Training  IV: 
Physical  Training  V: 


1  hour. 

1  hour. 

1  hour. 

1  hour. 


Psychology  la: 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Professor  Gardner 

General  Psychology. 


3  hours. 
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FACULTY 

ARTHUR  GRANT  EVANS,  D.  D. 
President  of  the  University. 

JULIEN  CHARLES  MONNET,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  and  Professor  of  Contracts  and 
Torts. 

JOHN  BEGG  CHEADLE,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pleading,  Practice  and  Evidence. 


Professor  of  Property  and  Agency. 

Special  Lecturers 

JESSE  JAMES  DUNN,  LL.  B. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Lecturer  on  Legal  Reme- 
dies. 

ROBERT  LEE  WILLIAMS,  A.  M. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Lecturer  on  the  Oklahoma 
Constitution. 

SAMUEL  W.  HAYES. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Lecturer  on  Legal  Ethics. 

HENRY  MARSHALL  FURMAN. 

Presiding  Justice  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Appeals,  Lecturer 
on  Criminal  Jurisprudence. 


GENERAL    INFORMATION 

A  special  announcement  giving  further  information  in  re- 
gard to  this  school  is  published,  annually.  For  copies  of  the 
announcement  and  for  further  information  relating  to  the 
school  address:  The  Registrar  of  the  University,  Norman,  Ok- 
lahoma. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  AIM 

The  School  of  Law  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1909  in  re- 
sponse to  a  general  demand  that  the  university  should  provide 
opportunities  and  facilities  for  legal  training  equal  to  the  best 
afforded  elsewhere.  Its  aim  is  to  inculcate  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  common  law  and  equity,  of  English  and  American  modifi- 
cations in  both  substantive  and  adjective  law,  of  constitutional 
law  and  federal  procedure,  and  of  the  statutes,  decisions  and 
practice  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  such  a  result  can  be  at- 
tained more  successfully  in  a  law  school  than  elsewhere.  The 
busy  lawyer  finds  little  time  for  the  systematic  instruction  or 
the  student  in  his  office.  The  result  is  that  the  study  tends  to 
become  desultory  and  unprofitable.  In  a  law  school  the  student 
has  the  constant  help  and  direction  of  a  body  of  trained  teach- 
ers devoting  their  time  and  thought  to  his  welfare.  He  has  the 
inspiration  that  comes  from  friendly  rivalry  with  his  fellow 
students  in  the  class  room,  in  the  quiz  clubs,  moot  courts,  and 
practice  courts.  He  has  the  advantage  of  a  more  extensive  li- 
brary and  of  encouragement  and  special  assistance  in  original 
investigation. 

That  such  is  the  view  of  lawyers  and  judges  generally  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  large  and  constantly  increasing 
majority  of  candidates  now  come  to  the  bar  through  the  med- 
ium of  law  schools  Much  may  be  said  for  the  practical  possi- 
bilities of  office  training,  but  law  /schools  are  more  and  more 
attempting  and  with  increasing  success,  to  supply  their  former 
deficiencies  in  this  regard.  It  is  also  true  that  those  defects 
were  never  as  great  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged;  and  while  it 
is  possible  though  inconvenient  for  the  young  lawyer  to  supply 
them,  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  him  to  supply,  after  beginning 
actual  practice,  the  systematic  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  law  which  the  law  school  gives  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  as  candidate  for  degrees  must  be 
at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  must  give  evidence  of  a  high 
school  education  or  its  equivalent,  i.  e.,  must  present  by  certifi- 
cate or  examination,  credits,  aggregating  fifteen  units.  Any 
person,  however,  over  21  years  of  age  who  is  prepared  to  carry 
on  the  work  satisfactorily,  may  be  admitted  as  a  special  student 
though  not  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
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ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Applicants  who  are  qualified  to  enter  the  School  of  Law  as 
candidates  for  a  degree  and  who  have  satisfactorily  completed 
one  or  more  years  of  resident  work  in  a  law  school  of  good 
standing  having  a  three  years  course,  will  be  given  equivalent 
rank  in  this  school  upon  presenting  properly  authenticated  cer- 
tificates of  such  work,  but  in  no  case  will  a  diploma  be  granted 
to  any  student  who  has  not  spent  at  least  one  year  in  residence 
at  this  school. 

GRADUATION. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  (LL.  B.))  is  conferred  on 
those  who  complete  satisfactorily  the  prescribed  curriculum, 
which  covers  three  years  of  about  thirty-five  weeks  each. 
One  year's  work  in  the  School  of  Law  is  accepted  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  andSciences  and  may  be  credited  toward  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

All  students  in  the  School  of  Law  are  required  to  take\  phy- 
sical training  to  the  extent  of  three  hours  during  their  course, 
under  the  direction  of  the  physical  director  of  the  university. 
Such  "hour"  represents  approximately  three  ihours  of  exercise 
a  week  during  a  period  of  time  equal  to  one  semester.  Students 
engaging  in  special  athletic  activities  are  with  the  consent  of  the 
physical  director  allowed  to  substitute  these  for  the  regular 
physical  training.  This  rule  with  reference  to  physical  training 
is 'believed  to  make  for  well  balanced  educational  development. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

First  Year 

First  Semester  Second   Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Elementary   Law    2  Contracts     2 

Contracts     4  Torts    4 

Common   Law   Pleading    ...  2  Code    Pleading    2 

Property    I     4  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  4 

Special    Lectures    1  Special    Lectures    1 

Physical  Training  I    1  Physical  Training  II    1 

14  14 

Second  Year 

First  Semester  Second   Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Agency     2    Agency    2 

Evidence     4\    Equity    2 

Equity    2    Sales   4 

Prooerty   II    2    Property   II    2 

Mortgages 2    Domestic    Relations    2 

Physical  Training  III    1 

13  12 

Third  Year 

First  Semester  Second   Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Bills   and   Notes    4  Corporations    4 

Suretyship     2  Conflict  of  Laws    2 

Trusts    2  Property  III    2 

Damages     2  Constitutional  Law   2 

Bailments  and   Carriers    ....   2  Partnership     2 

Practice    Court 4  Practice    Court    4 

16  16 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 

Instruction  is  so  arranged  as  to  present  fundamental  sub- 
jects first  followed  by  specialized  subjects  later. 

FIRST  YEAR  SUBJECTS. 

First  Semester. 

Elementary  Law:  This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  the 
student  an  initial  general  survey  of  the  entire  body  of  the  law 
in  order  that  he  may  the  more  intelligently  comprehend  the 
work  in  the  other  courses.  Robinson's  "Elementary  Law," 
Two  hours  a  week.     Assistant  Professor  Cheadle.  2  hours. 

Contracts:     Mutual  assent;  offer  and  acceptance;  consider- 
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ation;  contracts  under  seal;  lights  of  beneficiaries;  rights  of 
assignees;  joint  and  several  contracts;  conditional  contracts; 
illegality;  impossibility;  duress.;  discharge.  Williston's  "Cases 
on  Contracts."     Four  hours  a  week.    Professor  M'onnet.  4  hours. 

Common  Law  Procedure:  Forms  of  action;  motions  and  de- 
murrers; defects  in  form  and  substance;  defaults;  dilatory  pleas; 
confession  and  avoidance;  cross  demands;  replications;  further 
pleadings;  amendments.  A  number  of  lectures  in  this  course 
will  also  be  given  on  equity  pleading.  Ames  "Cases  on  Plead- 
ing."   Two  hours  a  week.     Assistant  Professof  Cheadle.  2  hours 

Property  I:  Distinction  between  real  and  personal  property; 
personal  property;  transfer  of  rights;  bailments;  tenures;  estates; 
seisin;  statute  of  uses;  natural  rights;  easements;  covenants; 
rents;  landlord  and  tenant;  emblements;  fixtures.  Gray's  "Cases 
on  Property,"  Vols.  I  and  II.  Four  hours  a  week.  Professor 
4  hours 

Special  Lectures:  Courses  of  lectures  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects will  be  given  by  special  lecturers  for  which  one  hour's  credit 
may  be  allowed.  1  hour 

Second  Semester 

Contracts:  Continuation  of  course  outlined  in  the  first  se- 
mester. Williston's  "Cases  on  Contracts."  Two  hours  a  week. 
Professor  Monnet.  2  hours 

Code  Pleading  and  Practice:  One  form;  special  proceedings; 
real  party  in  interest;  joinder  of  plaintiffs  and  defendants;  com- 
plaint; ultimate  facts;  union  of  causes  of  action;  answer;  new 
matter;  equitable  defenses;  counterclaims;  reply;  demurrer. 
Hinton's  "Cases  on  Code  Pleading,"  and  the  Oklahoma  statutes 
and  decisions  on  civil  procedure.  Two  hours  a  week.  Assistant 
Professor  Cheadle.  2  hours 

Torts:  Trespass  to  person  and  property;  excuses  for  tres- 
pass; conversion;  legal  cause;  negligence;  duties  of  land  owners; 
dangerous  occupations;  deceit;  defamation;  slander;  libel;  malice; 
malicous  prosecution;  inducing  breach  of  duty;  competition; 
strikes;  boycotts;  combinations.  Ames  &  Smith's  "Cases  on 
Torts."     Four  hours  a  week.    Professor  Monnet.  4  hours 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure:  Criminal  act;  attempts;  con- 
sent; criminal  intent;  justification;  parties;  agency;  accessories; 
jurisdiction;  murder;  manslaughter;  larceny;  burglary;  other 
crimes;  criminal  procedure.  Beale's  "Cases  on  Criminal  Law," 
and  the  Oklahoma  cases,  penal  statutes  and  statutes  or  criminal 
procedure.     Four  hours   a  week.     Assistant   Professor   Cheadle 

4  hours 

Special  Lectures:  Continued  as  indicated  in  the  first  semes- 
ter. 1  hour 


SECOND  YEAR  SUBJECTS 

First  Semester 

Agency:  Nature  of  relation;  appointment;  liabilities  of  prin- 
cipal; torts;  crimes;  admissions;  liabilities  of  agent;  parties  to 
writings;  undisclosed  principal;  obligation  between  principal  and 
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agent;    delegation   of   agency;   termination;    ratification.      Wam- 
baugh's    "Cases    on   Agency."     Two   hours   a   week.      Professor 

2  hours 

Equity:  Nature  of  jurisdiction;  specific  performance;  affir- 
mative contracts;  negative;  third  persons;  consequences  of  speci- 
fic performance;  partial  performance;  consideration;  marketable 
title;  statute  of  frauds;  mistake;  hardship;  mutuality;  specific  re- 
paration; waste;  disturbance  of  easements;  nuisance;  monopoly 
rights.  Ames'  "Cases  in  Equity  Jurisdiction."  Two  hours  a 
week.     Professor  Monnet.  2  hours 

Evidence:  Admissibility,  relevancy;  circumstantial;  qualifi- 
cation; impeachment;  admission;  real  evidence;  documents;  hear- 
say rule;  exceptions;  dying  declarations;  against  interest;  pedi- 
gree; subscribing  witness;  regular  entries;  reputation;  records; 
order  of  evidence;  opinion;  privileged  communications;  burden 
of  proof;  judicial  notice.  Wigmore's  "Cases  on  Evidence."  Four 
hours  a  week.     Assistant  Professor  Cheadle.  4  hours 

Property  II,  Including  Wills:  Acquisition  of  real  property 
inter  vivos;  statute  of  limitations;  prescription;  releases;  sur- 
renders; boundaries;  estates  created;  easements  created;  coven- 
ants of  title;  execution  of  deeds;  acquisition  after  death;  wills; 
making-  revocation  and  depublication;  lapsed  legacies;  adminis- 
tration; payment  of  debts;  marshalling.  Gray's  "Cases  on  Prop- 
erty," Vols.  Ill  and  IV.    Two  hours  a  week.    Professor 

2  hours 

Mortgages:  Legal  mortgage;  title  theory;  lien  theory;  equit- 
able mortgage;  absolute  deed;  conditional  sale;  reservation  of 
title;  after  acquired  property;  subsequent  advances;  priority  be- 
tween mortgage  liens;  rights  to  possession;  receipt  of  rents  and 
profits;  right  to  redeem;  purchase  of  equity  of  redemption;  clog- 
ging the  equity  of  redemption;  consolidation  of  mortgages. 
Wyman's  "Cases  on  Mortgages."  Two  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Monnet.  2  hours 

Second  Semester. 

Sales:  Sales  of  goods  when  something  remains  to  be  done; 
when  nothing  remains;  goods  not  specified;  subsequent  appro- 
priation; reservation  of  jus  disponendi;  C.  O.  D.;  fraud;  reten- 
tion of  possession;  delivery;  factor's  liens;  stoppage  in  transitu; 
warranty;  statute  of  frauds.  Williston's  "Cases  on  Sales."  Four 
hours  a  week.    Professor  ...  4  hours 

Equity:  Continuation  of  course  described  in  the  first  se- 
mester. Ames'  "Cases  in  Equity  Jurisdiction."  Two  hours  a 
week.     Professor  Monnet.  2  hours 

Agency:  Continuation  of  course  described  in  the  first  se- 
mester. Wambaugh's  "Cases  on  Agency."  Two  hours  a  week. 
Professor   ...  2  hours 

Domestic  Relations:  Contract  to  marry;  breach  of  promise; 
common  law  marriage;  capacity;  consent;  husband  and  wife; 
wife's  contracts;  wife's  property;  wife's  person;  torts  by  each; 
divorce;  grounds  for  granting  and  refusal;  alimony;  parent  and 
child;    maintainance;    tort;    legitimacy;    infancy;    contracts    and 
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torts;  insanity;  drunkenness;  aliens.  Woodruff's  "Cases  on  Do- 
mestic Relations."  Two  hours  a  week.  Assistant  Professor 
Cheadle.  2  hours 

Property  II,  Including  Wills:  Continuation  of  course  de- 
scribed  in  the   first  semester.     Two   hours   a  week.     Professor 

2  hours 

THIRD  YEAR  SUBJECTS 

First  Semester 

Bills  and  Notes:  Formal  requisites;  acceptance;  indorse- 
ment; transfer;  purchase  for  value  without  notice;  overdue;  ex- 
tinguishment; obligations  of  parties;  checks;  diligence;  present- 
ment, dishonor,  protest,  notice;  the  Negotiable  Instruments 
Law.  Ames'  "Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes."  Four  hours  a  week. 
Professor 4  hours-. 

Suretyship:  Kinds  of  suretyship;  statute  of  frauds;  surety's 
defences;  surety's  right  to  subrogation;  indemnity;  contribution; 
exoneration;  creditor's  right  to  surety's  securities.    Ames'  "Cases 

on  Suretyship."  Two  hours  a  week.     Professor 

2    hours. 

Trusts:  Nature  and  requisites;  express,  resulting,  construc- 
tive, charitable;  appointment  of  trustee;  nature  of  cestui's  inter- 
est; transfer  by  trustee  or  cestui;  cestui'^  interest  how  affected' 
by  death,  marriage,  or  bankruptcy  of  trustee  or  cestui;  duties  of 
trustee:  removal;  resignation;  accounting.  Ames'  "Cases  on 
Trusts."     Two  hours  a  week.     Professor 2  hours.. 

Damages:  Exemplary;  liquidated;  nominal;  direct;  conse- 
quential; avoidable;  counsel  fees;  certainty;  compensation:  phy- 
sical and  mental  suffering;  aggravation  and  mitigation;  value; 
interest;  special  rules  in  certain  tort  and  contract  actions.  Beale's 

"Cases  on  Damages."    Two  hours  a  week.  Professor 

2  hours. 

Bailments  and  Carriers:  Legal  results  of  the  relation;  gratui- 
tous bailments;  mutual  benefit  bailments;  pignus  or  pledge;  lo- 
catio  rei;  locatio  operis;  inn  keepers  carriers  of  goods;  liability 
of  common  carrier  under  special  contract;  termination  of  car- 
riers relation;  quasi-bailees;  carriers  of  passengers;  carriers  of 
intelligence;  actions  against  carriers.  Goddard's  "Cases  on  Bail- 
ments and  Carriers.     Two  hours  a  week.     Professor 

2  hours. 

Practice  Court:  Drawing,  criticising  and  discussing  plead- 
ings: commencement  of  actions;  issuance  and  service  of  process; 
motions;  issues  of  law  or  demurrers;  introduction  of  evidence; 
arguments  of  counsel;  instructions  to  jury;  verdict  and  judg- 
ment; motions  for  new  trial;  exceptions;  appeal. 

Second  Semester 

Corporations:  Distinction  between  corporations  and  part- 
nership; disregarding  the  corporate  fiction;  formation  of  corpor- 
ations; powers;  what  are  corporate  acts;  de  facto  corporation; 
collateral  attack;  ultra  vires;  promoters;  directors;  rights  of  mi- 
nority shareholder;  creditors;  watered  stock;  transfer;  ownership 
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by  corporation  of  shares  of  its  own  or  other  corporate  stock; 
validity  of  voting  trusts.  Warren's  "Cases  on  Corporations." 
Four  hours  a  week.     Professor 4  hours 

Conflict  of  Laws:  Comity;  territorial  jurisdiction;  domicile; 
taxation;  jurisdiction  in  rem  and  in  personom;  marriage;  legiti- 
macy and  adoption;  movables  and  immovables;  marital  property;, 
intestate  and  testamentary  succession;  place  of  contracting;  in- 
terpretation, effect  and  discharge  of  contracts;  administration  of 
estates;  wardships;  judgments,  their  nature,  obligation  and  ef- 
fect. Beale's  "Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  Shorter  Selection." 
Two  hours  a  week.     Professor  2  hours 

Property  III:  Illegal  conditions  and  restraints;  forfeiture 
and  restraints  on  alienation;  priority;  fraudulent  conveyances; 
purchases  for  value;  registration;  effect  of  notice;  conversion; 
election;  joint  ownership;  conveyance  by  metes  and  bounds;  cur- 
tesy   and    dower.      Gray's    "Cases    on    Property,"    Vol.    VI    and 

assigned  topics.     Two  hours  a  week.     Professor 

t  2  hours. 

Constitutional  Law:  Nature  of  the  Constitution;  relation  of 
the  states  to  the  federal  government;  departments  of  govern- 
ment; taxation;  commerce;  police  power;  bankruptcy;  currency; 
implied  powers;  powers  of  the  executive;  the  judicial  depart- 
ment; checks  and  balances;  government  of  the  territories;  state 
comity;  civil  rights;  political  privileges;  protection  of  contracts 
and  property;  due  process  of  law:  the  status  of  recently  annex- 
ed island  territory.  McClain's  "Cases  on  Constitutional  Law." 
Two  hours  a  week.    Professor 2  hours. 

Partnership:  Nature  of  a  partnership;  formation  of  partner- 
ship; firm  name  and  good  will;  mutual  rights  and  duties;  actions 
between  partners  at  law  and  in  equity;  powers  and  liabilty  of 
partners;  dissolution;  debts;  distribution  of  assets.  Ames'  "Cases 
on  Partnership."    Two  hours  a  week.    Professor 2  hours 

Practice  Court:  Continuation  of  the  course  outlined  in  the 
first  semester.    Four  hours  a  week.    Professor 4  hours 
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FACULTY 

ARTHUR  GRANT  EVANS,  D.  D. 
President  of  the  University. 

CHARLES  SHARP  BOBO,  M.  D. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  Professor  of  Forensic 
Medicine. 

EDWIN  DEBARR,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HOMER  CHARLES  WASHBURN,  Ph.  C,  B.  S. 
Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica. 

GUY  YANDELL  WILLIAMS,  B.  A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HENRY  HIGGINS  LANE,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Embryology. 

WALTER  LEANDER  CAPSHAW,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 

LOUIS  ALVIN  TURLEY,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Neurology. 

JOHN  CHESTER  DARLING,  M.  S. 

Physical  Director,  with  the  rank  of  Associate  Professor. 

JOHN  DICE  MACLAREN,  M.  S.,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Therapeutics. 

On  April  13,  1910,  the  Regents  increased  the  duties  of  the 
first  two  chairs  below,  and  added  the  other  names  to  the  faculty. 

CHARLES  SHARP  BOBO,  M.  D. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  Professor  of  Forensic 
Medicine  and  Therapeutics. 

JOHN  DICE  MACLAREN,  M.  S.(  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Experimental  Medicine.  Hotel 
Agnes,  Norman. 

ARCHA  KELLY  WEST,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.     Ma- 
jestic Building,  Oklahoma  Citv. 

HARRY  COULTER  TODD,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Otolo^v.  Rhinology  and  Laryngology.    Indiana 
Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

WILLIAM  JAMES  JOLLY,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery.     Lee 
Building,  Oklahoma  City. 
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LAUREN  HAYNES  BUXTON,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology.     Indiana  Building,  Oklahoma 
City. 

LEA  ARMISTEAD  RIELY,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Professor   of    Clinical   Medicine.      American   National    Bank 
Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

ANTONIO  DEBORD  YOUNG,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.     Security  Build- 
ing, Oklahoma  City. 

ROBERT  MAYBURN  HOWARD,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery.     Security  Building,  Oklahoma 
City. 

EDMOND  SHEPHERD  FERGUSON,  M.  D. 

Professor   of    Clinical    Ophthalmology,    Otology,   Rhinology 
and  Larynology.     India  Temple,  Oklahoma  City. 

MILLINGTON  SMITH,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery.    209-2  West  Main 
Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  RILEY,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations  and  Minor  Surgery. 
Lee  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  BLESH,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery.     Pioneer  Build- 
ing, Oklahoma  City. 

LEWIS  IEFFERSON  MOORMAN,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis.     Pioneer  Building,   Okla- 
homa City. 

ROBERT  ELMORE  LOONEY,  M.  D. 

Professor   of   Obstetrics.     American    National    Bank   Build- 
ing, Oklahoma  City. 

HORACE  REED,  M.  D. 

Professor   of   Surgical   Pathology  and   Diagnosis.     Pioneer 
Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

SAMUEL  ROBERT  CUNNINGHAM,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Professor    of    Gynecology.      Majestic    Building,    Oklahoma 
City. 

CURTIS  RICHARD  DAY,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  and  Venereal  Diseases.    Securi- 
ty Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

EVERETT  SAMUEL  LAIN,  M.  D. 

Professor    of    Dermatology,    Electro-Therapy    and    Radio- 
graphy.   American  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 
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GEORGE  ALTHOUSE  LAMOTTE,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,    209-2  W.  Main  Street,  Okla- 
homa Citv. 

ARTHUR  WEAVER  WHITE,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in   Gastro-Intestinal   Diseases.     120-2,  N.   Robin- 
son Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

ARTHUR  ANDERSON  WILL,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Rectal  Surgery,  120-2  N.  Robinson  Street,  Ok- 
lahoma City. 

CLARENCE  EDWARD  LEE,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Microscopy  and  Director  of  the  Clini- 
cal Laboratories.     Pioneer  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

JOSEPH  FIFE  MESSENBAUGH,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in   Medicine.     209-2  W.   Main   Street,   Oklahoma 
City. 

RICHARD  LELAND  FOSTER,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Hygiene,  Sanitary  Science  and  State  Medicine. 
American    National   Bank  Building,   Oklahoma  City. 

WILLIAM  RICHARD  BEVAN,  M.  D. 

Instructor    in    Therapeutics.      Indiana    Building,    Oklahoma 
City. 

GAYFREE  ELLISON,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Surgical  Anatomy.     American  National  Bank. 
Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

LEILA  EDNA  ANDREWS,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Pediatrics.     120  2  N.  Robinson  Street,  Okla- 
homa City. 

JOSEPH  THOMAS  MARTIN,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics.     Lee  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

WALTER  GRISWOLD  BISBEE,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Orthopedic  Surgery,  122-2  N.  Broadway,  Ok- 
lahoma City. 

JOHN  SMITH  HARTFORD,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Gynecology.  Security  Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

THOMAS  CRAIG  BURNS,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.    Security  Build- 
ing. Oklahoma  City. 

ALBERT  CLIFFORD  HIRSHFIELD,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Materia  Medica.     Odd  Fellows  Building,  Nor- 
man. 
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Committees  For  the  School  of  Medicine 

Enrollment:     Professors  Bobo,  MacLaren,  Capshaw. 

Clinical  Advisory  Board  at  Oklahoma  City:  Professors 
West,  Blesh,  Howard. 

Medical  Curriculum:     Professors  MacLaren,  Young,  Riely. 

Admission:  Professor  MacLaren,  member  from  the  School 
of  Medicine. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  School  if  Medicine  offers  the  standard  four  years' 
course  in  medicine  for  which  it  confers  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  The  student  may,  if  he  prefer,  complete  a  collegiate 
and  medical  course  receiving  at  the  end  of  four  years,  the  bach- 
elor's degree  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  the  doctor's  degree  form  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Academic  Years  at  Norman:  The  work  of  the  first  and 
second  medical  years  is  done  in  the  academic  laboratories  at 
Norman,  where  each  student  receives  a  thorough  training  in 
anatomy,  chemistry,  pathology,  pharmacology,  and  physiology. 
The  libraries,  museums,  and  other  facilities  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  are  used  in  the  medical  instruction. 

Clinical  Years  at  Oklahoma  City:  The  work  of  the  third 
and  fourth  medical  years  is  done  in  the  hospitals  and  clinical 
laboratories  at  Oklahoma  City,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Norman. 
Seven  hospitals  and  three  out-patient  departments  furnish  a 
daily  average  of  over  three  hundred  cases  of  human  illness  or 
injury  which  are  accessible  to  the  faculty  and  students  for  use 
in  studying  the  science  of  disease,  and  the  art  of  healing:.  The 
many  branches  of  medicine  obstetrics,  and  surgery  are  taught 
by  men  who  hold  high  rank  in  the  medical  profession. 

Admission:  As  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, the  School  of  Medicine  maintains  the  follwing  standard 
requirements  for  admission:  Either  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
an  approved  college  or  universit"-  or  a  diploma  from  an  accred- 
ited secondare  school  requiring-  for  graduation  four  years  of 
work  of  nine  months'  duration  in  addition  to  eight  years  of  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  work;  or  an  examination  in  high-school 
subjects,  totaling  15  units,  cf  which  eight  units  must  be  in  the 
six  required  subjects  listed  below.  The  seven  additional  units, 
to  complete  the  fifteen  may  be  extra  units  on  the  required  sub- 
jects, or  they  may  be  in  the  group  of  electives,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  entrance  requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

For  Admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine. 

English     2  units. 

Latin     2  units. 

History     1  unit. 

Algebra     1  unit. 

Plane    Ge  ometry    1  unit. 

Physics     1  unit. 

Electives 7  units. 

Total     15  units. 
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Examination  and  Certificates:  Students  who  are  not  grad- 
uates of  an  approved  secondary  school  or  college  are  admitted 
on  examination.  Four  years  of  high-school  German,  or  its  full 
equivalent  in  a  foreign  language,  may  be  substituted  for  all  of 
the  Latin  requirement,  provided  an  examination  in  Latin  is  in- 
cluded in  the  materia  medica  course,  Physiology  VI.  Certifi- 
cates from  other  members  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities are  accepted  for  admission.  A  student  who  is  unable  to 
meet  the  entrance  requirements  for  the  15  units,  but  can  offer  at 
least  12  units  that  are  acceptable,  will  be  admitted  to  the  School 
of  Medicine  conditionally.  The  conditions  must  be  removed  and 
all  admission  reouirements  satisfied  before  the  student  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  second  year  of  his  medical  course. 

Advanced  Standing:  Four  years  of  residence  in  a  medical 
school  are  required  by  schools  in  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Med;cine,  hence  no  time  credit  will  be  given  unless  the  work 
has  been  done  in  some  medical  school  maintaining  standards  of 
entrance  and  work  equal  to  those  of  colleges  in  the  Association. 
Subject  credit,  however,  may  be  given  upon  examination  for 
work  done  in  other  colleges. 

College  Training:  The  medical  student  is  advised  to  secure 
college  training  in  chemistry,  physics  and  zoology.  The  follow- 
ing college  studies  are  suggested  as  a  preliminary  one  or  two 
years'   course   before   entering  the   School   of  Medicine: 

Chemistry  la,  II,  III,  and  V. 

English  I,  II,  VI,  and  VII. 

German  I  and  II,  or  French  I  and  II. 

History  la  and  lb. 

Mathematics  I  and  Ila,  or  at  least  six  hours  of  Latin  or  of 
Greek. 

Physics  I  and  II. 

Psychology  la  and  lb,  or  other  subjects  from  Group  VII. 

Sociology  I  and  II,  or  other  subjects  from  Group  VII. 

Zoology  I  and  II. 

Collegiate  Course:  Students  who  have  completed  as  many 
as  sixty  hours  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  who  can 
satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  may  enter  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  on  completion  of  the  first  and  second  years'  course  will 
be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.), 
unqualified,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Subjects  credit- 
ed to  the  School  of  Medicine  will  not  be  counted  in  making  up 
the  sixty  hours  required  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
In  all  cases  the  student  must  satisfy  the  entrance  and  group  re- 
quirement and  conform  to  all  the  requirements  for  the  bachel- 
or's degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  except  that  the 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  not  elect 
a  major. 

Requirements  for  Graduation:  A  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.  D.)  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  of  good  moral  character.  He  must  have  studied  medi- 
cine for  four  years  and  have  received  credit  for  at  least  four  an- 
nual  courses   of  medical   instruction   in   four   different   calendar 
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years  at  approved  medical  schools,  of  which  the  last  annual 
course  must  have  been  studied  in  this  School  of  Medicine.  At 
least  ten  months  must  have  intervened  between  the  beginning 
of  one  year's  work  and  that  of  the  next.  He  must  have  compli- 
ed with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  school  of  medicine 
and  have  paid  all  fees.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  80  per 
cent  of  the  exercises  in  each  annual  course,  and  he  must  have 
been  four  years  in  residence  in  a  medical  school. 

Annual  Announcement:  Complete  information  regarding 
the  School  of  Medicine  will  be  found  in  the  annual  announce- 
ments which  are  sent  free  on  request.  The  first  and  second,  or 
academic  years  of  the  Medical  School  were  established  at  Nor- 
man in  1900  .  The  third  and  fourth,  or  clinical  years  were  es- 
tablished at  Oklahoma  City  in  1910,  upon  the  disbanding  of  the 
Epworth  College  of  Medicine,  which  had  been  carried  on  in  Ok- 
lahoma City  since  1904,  and  the  tender  of  the  services  of  mem- 
bers of  its  facultv  to  the  state,  in  order  to  effect  this  consolida- 
tion. The  special  annual  bulletin  of  the  School  of  Medicine  for 
1910-1911  will  contain  the  official  statements.  The  University 
School  of  Medicine  is  now  the  only  medical  college  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 
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First  Year 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 

Hours 

Anatomy  X    3 

Chemistry  II    3 

Anatomy  VII    3 

Anatomy   XI    5    Physiology  VI    3 

Anatomy  XV 3    Pharmacy  VI    2 

Physical   Training    II 1    Anatomy  XII    5 

Physical   Training   III 1 


Chemistry  la 
Anatomy  VI 
Pathology  I    . 


PI  ours 
....  3 
....  2 
....  4 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


Hours  Hours 

Physiology  I    5    Physiology  II    5 

Chemistry  VIII    5    Physiology   IV    2 

Physiology  III    2    Pathology    II     5 

Zoology  XI    3    Chemistry  XI    5 

Physiology   V    3 


Third  Year 


First  Semester 

Hours 

Medicine   I    1 

Medical  Clinics  I   1 

Physical  Diagnosis  I 1 

Medical  Ward   Cases   1 1 

Clinical  Conferences  1 1 

Clinical    Pathology   1 1 

Dermatology  1 1 

Hygiene    I 1 

Nervous    Diseases    1 1 

Obstetrics  I    1 

Pediotrics    1    1 

Therapeutics   I    1 

Surgery  I    1 

General  Surgery  T 1 

Clinical  Surgery  I .  . . 1 

Surgical    Clinics    1 1 

Minor   Surgery   J. 1 

Eye    Diseases    1 1 

Gynecology    [    1 

Nose,  Throat  and   Ear 

Diseases     1 


Second  Semester 

Hours 

Medicine  II    

Medical  Clinics  II 

Physical   Diagnosis   II 

Medical  Ward  Cases  II.... 
Clinical  Conferences  II.... 

Clinical    Pathology    II 

Dermatology  II   

Hygiene    II    

Nervous    Diseases    II 

Obstetrics  II    

Pediatrics    II    

Therapeutics   II 

Surgery   II    

General    Sur~ery    II 

Clinical  Surgery  II 

Surgical    Clinics    II 

Minor   Surgery   II 

Eye  Diseases  II 

Gynecology    II    

Nose,  Throat  and  Ear 

Diseases  II  1 
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Fourth 
First  Semester 

Hours 

Medicine    III     1 

Clinical   Diagnosis   1 1 

Medical  Ward   Cases   III...  1 

Clinical    Conferences    III...  1 

Clinical    Pathology    III 1 

Forensic    Medicine    1 1 

Gastro-Intestinal    Diseases..  1 

Nervous    Diseases    III 1 

Obstetrics  III    1 

Pediatrics   III    1 

Surgery  III    1 

General  Surgery  III 1 

Operative    Surgery    1 1 

Surgical  Ward  Cases   1 1 

Minor   Surgery   III 1 

Genito-Urinary    Diseases    1.  1 

Eye    Diseases    III 1 

Gynecology   III    1 

Nose,  Throat  and  Ear 

Diseases    ITI    1 

Orthopedics  1    1 


Year 

Second  Semester 

Hours 
Medicine    IV    

Clinical   Diagnosis  II 

Medical  Ward  Cases  IV 

Clinical   Conferences   IV.... 
Clinical  Pathology  IV...... 

Forensic    Medicine    II 

Gastro-Intestinal  Diseases  II 

Nervous  Diseases  IV 

Obstetrics    IV    

Pediatrics    IV    

Surgery    IV    

General  Surgery   IV 

Operative  Surgery  II 

Surgical  Ward  Cases  II.... 

Minor   Surgery    IV 

Genito-Urinary    Diseases    II 

Eye  Diseases  IV 

Gynecology    IV    

Nose  ,Throat  and  Ear 

Diseases  IV   

Orthopedics  II    
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SCHEDULE  OF  HOURS  IN  THE  CURRICULUM 


First  Year 

Subject                   Hrs.  L 

,ec.                   Hrs.  Lab. 

Total  Hrs 

Anatomy 

96 

320 

416 

Bacteriology 

32 

108 

140 

Chemistry 

100 

200 

300 

Histology 

32 

96 

128 

Osteology 

64 

64 

Therapeutics 

80 

80 

Totals 

340 

788 
Second  Year 

1128 

Chemistry 

52 

76 

128 

Embryology 

32 

96 

128 

Materia    Medica 

16 

48 

64 

Pathology 

80 

160 

240 

Pharmacology 

32 

■  '   108 

140 

Physiology 

160 

160 

320 

Totals 

372 

648 
Third  Year 

1020 

Clinical   Medicine 

32 

224 

256 

Clinical  Pathology 

16 

64 

80 

Clinical   Surgery 

32 

224 

256 

Dermatology 

32 

32 

64 

Eye    Diseases 

32 

32 

Gynecology 

32 

16 

48 

Medicine 

64 

64 

Nervous  Diseases 

32 

32 

Nose,   Ear,  Throat 

32 

32 

Obstetrics 

32 

32 

64 

Pediatrics 

32 

16 

48 

Surgery 

96 

96 

Totals 

464 

608 
Fourth  Year 

1072 

Clinical    Medicine 

16 

160 

176 

Clinical   Pathology 

16 

64 

80 

Clinical    Surgery 

16 

160 

176 

Eye    Disease 

16 

32 

48 

Forensic    Medicine 

32 

32 

Genito-Urinary 

16 

32 

48 

Gynecology 

16 

32 

48 

Medicine 

32 

64 

96 

Nervous   Diseases 

16 

32 

48 

Obstetrics 

32 

32 

64 

Orthopedics 

16 

32 

48 

Pediatrics 

16 

32 

48 

Surgery 

32 

160 

192 

Totals 


272 


832 


1104 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Courses  here  listed  but  not  described  will  be  found  describ- 
ed in  full  under  the  head  of  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  courses  for  the  third  and  fourth  medical  years 
will  be  found  in  the  annual  announcement  of  the  School  of 
Medicine. 

ANATOMY 
Professor  Capshaw,  Professor  Turley 

The  following"  courses  in  anatomy  offer-  an  opportunity  to 
the  student  to  make  a  complete  dissection  of  the  structures  of 
the  human  body.  Text  books  and  atlases  are  used  only  for  ref- 
erence, the  student  being  urged  to  depend  upon  the  practical 
work  for  his  knowledge.  He  is  assisted  in  working  out  and 
identifying  the  structures.  Lectures  make  clear  the  complicat- 
ed parts,  and  frequent  quizzes  develop  the  staudent's  ability  for 
research. 

Anatomy  VI.     Osteology:  2  hours. 

Anatomy  VII.     Normal  Histology.  3  hours. 

Anatomy  X.     Surgical  and  Relational  Anatomy:        3  hours. 

Anatomy  XI.  Dissection:  Dissection  of  the  upper  half  of 
the  human  body;  head,  neck,  thorax,  and  arm.  Deposit,  $15.00. 
Text,  Cunningham's  Anatomy.  M.  W.  F.,  from  1:30  to  5:25, 
first  semester.     Professor  Capshaw.  5  hours. 

Anatomy  XII.  Dissection:  Dissection  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  human  body;  abdomen,  pelvis  and  leg.  Deposit,  $10.00. 
Text,  Cunningham's  Anatomy.  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  from  2:30  to 
5:25,  second  semester.     Professor  Caoshaw.  5  hours. 

Anatomy  XV.    Central  Nervous  System:  3  hours. 


CHEMISTRY 

Professor  DeBarr,  Associate  Professor  Williams 

Ten  hours  are  required.  The  student  may  take  any  suitable 
courses  for  which  he  has  had  the  prerequisites.  Chemistry  VIII 
and  XI  are  recommended. 

FORENSIC  MEDICINE 
Professor  Bobo 

Forensic  Medicine  I:  Lectures  on  such  topics  as  ordinary 
and  expert  evidence;  signs  of  death;  identity;  medico-legal  au- 
topsies; wounds;  blood-stains;  sudden  death.  One  hour  a  week, 
hour  to  be  arranged.     First  semester.  1  hour. 

Forensic  Medicine  II:  Continuation  of  I.  Wounds,  burns, 
and  scalds,  railway  injuries;  life  insurance;  accident  insurance; 
medico-legal  aspect  of  sight  and  hearing;  drunkenness;  insanity. 
One  hour  a  week,  hour  to  be  arranged,  second  semester.  1  hour* 
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PATHOLOGY 

Professor  Turley 
Pathology  I.     General  Bacteriology.  4  hours. 

Pathology  II.     General  Pathology.  5  hours. 

PHARMACY 

Professor  Washburn 

Pharmacy  VI.  Pharmaceutical  Methods:  A  laboratory 
course  in  elementary  pharmacy  for  medical  students.  The  gross, 
microscopic  and  chemic  structure  of  drugs;  the  weights  and 
measures;  and  the  incompatibilities  are  considered.  The  stu- 
dents make  preparations  of  each  pharmaceutic  type  contained 
in  the  pharmacopia,  as  pills,  powders,  aquae,  decoctions,  so- 
lutions, tinctures,  emulsions  and  liniments.  There  is  practice  in 
prescription  dispensing,  purity  tests,  and  the  making  and  meth- 
ods of  application  of  poultices,  stupes,  plasters  and  medicated 
baths.  Required  of  medical  students.  Pharmacy  II  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  this  course.  Fee,  $2.00.  Laboratory,  F.,  from  1:30 
to  5:25,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor  MacLaren 

Physiology  I:     Advanced   Human   Physiology.         5.  hours. 

Phvsiology  II.     Advanced  Human  Physiology.  5  hours. 

Physiology  III:     Experimental  Physiology.  2  hours. 

Physiology  IV.     Experimental  Physiology.  2  hours. 

Physiology  V.     Pharmacology  and  Toxicology.         3  hours. 

Physiology  VI.  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics:  A  study 
of  the  official  drugs  and  other  approved  remedies,  with  refer- 
ence to  physiologic  action  and  therapeutic  use.  The  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  poisoning,  the  writing  of  prescriptions,  the  dis- 
pensing and  the  administration  of  remedies  are  considered. 
Medical  Latin  is  included.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Pre- 
requisite, Physiology  VII  or  VIII  or  equivalent.  M.  T.  Th.,  at 
1:30,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Physiology  XII.  Experimental  Therapeutics:  Laboratory 
studies  illustrating  Physiology  VI.  Prerequisite,  Physiology 
VII  or  VIII,  or  equivalent.  Deposit,  $5.00.  M.  T.,  from  3:30 
to   5:25,   second  semester.  2   hours. 

ZOOLOGY 

Professor  Lane 

Zoology  XL  Medical  Embryology:  A  study  of  oogenesis, 
spermatogensis,  maturation,  fertilization,  cleavage,  formation  of 
the  germ-layers  and  organogeny.  Laboratory  work  upon  the 
essentials  of  organogeny  in  the  chick,  pig  and  man.  For  medi- 
cal students  only.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work. 
Fee,  $3.00.  Laboratory  work  at  least  four  periods  a  week  as  ar- 
ranged; lectures.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  Professor 
Lane.  3  hours. 
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FACULTY 

ARTHUR  GRANT  EVANS,  D.  D. 
President  of  the   University. 

HOMER  CHARLES  WASHBURN,  Ph.  C,  B.  S. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  Professor  of  Phar- 
macy and  Materia  Medica. 

EDWIN  DEBARR,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VLEET,   Ph.   D. 
Professor  of  Biology. 

GUY  YANDELL  WILLIAMS,  B.  A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JOHN  DICE  MACLAREN,  M.  S.,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Therapeutics. 

JAMES  SHANNON  BUCHANAN,  B.  S. 
Professor  of  History. 

HENRY  MEIER,  M.  S. 

Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature. 

THEODORE  HAMPTON  BREWER,  M.  A. 
Professor  of  English  Literature. 

C.  LUCILE  DORA,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  The   Romance   Languages   and  Literatures. 

JOHN  CHESTER  DARLING,  M.  S. 

Physical  Director,  with  rank  of  Associate  Professor. 


GENERAL    INFORMATION 

A  special  announcement  giving  further  information  in  re- 
gard to  this  school  is  published  annually.  For  copies  of  this 
announcement  or  for  further  information  relating  to  the  school 
address:     The  Registrar  of  the  University. 

The  school  offers  thorough  and  practical  courses  in  the 
various  subjects  embraced  in  the  general  field  of  pharmacy 
and  endeavors  to  fit  the  student  to  follow  any  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  profession. 

The  school  offers  two  distinct  courses,  as  follows: 

The  two  years'  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemist. 

The  four  years'  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

The  requirements  for  admission  and  the  outline  of  study 
differ  materially  in  these  two  courses. 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Laboratories:  These  labora- 
tories comprise  ten  rooms  in  the  basement  of  Science  Hall  as 
follows: 

A  general  lecture  room; 

A   laboratory   of   general   chemistry; 

A  laboratory  of  quantitative  and  organic  chemistry; 

A  research  laboratory; 

A  private  laboratory  and  office; 

A  dispensing  room; 

A  balance  room; 

A  general  pharmacy  laboratory; 

A  pharmacognosy  and  prescription  room; 

A  private  pharmacy  room  and  office. 

The  State  Board  of  Pharmacy:  The  state  board  of  phar- 
macy consists  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  governor. 
Each  holds  office  for  three  years,  and  one  is  appointed  each 
year.  The  board  sits  during  the  first  week  of  January,  of  April, 
of  July  and  of  October,  to  examine  candidates  who  desire  to 
obtain  a  license  to  practice  pharmacy  in  the  state.  Graduates 
from  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  university  who  have  had 
one  year  of  store  practice  are  registered  on  application  and  pre- 
sentation of  their  diplomas.  The  present  secretary  of  the 
board  is  Dr.  J.  C.  Burton,  of  Stroud. 

Admission  to  the  Two  Years'  Course:  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  two  years'  course  should  be  at  least  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Either  by  examination  or  by  certificate  every  such 
candidate  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  com- 
pleted successfully  the  seven  units  of  entrance  credit  stated  be- 
low: 

English 2     units. 

Latin     1     unit. 

History     1     unit. 

Algebra      1     unit. 

Physics     1     unit. 

Botany      V*     unit. 

Physiology      V2     unit. 

Total    7     units. 
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Admission  to  the  Four  Years'  Course:  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  four  years'  course  should  be  at  least  seventeen 
years  of  age  and  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
completed  successfully  the  fifteen  units  of  entrance  credit  enum- 
erated below: 

English     3     units. 

Latin      2     units. 

History     1     unit. 

Alge'bra      l^units. 

Plane    Geometry     1     unit. 

Physics     1     unit. 

Botany    M>unit. 

Physiology     ^unit. 

Electives     4^units. 

Total    15     units. 

For  a  description  of  these  units  see  "Affiliation  and  Admis- 
sion." 

Unclassified  Students:  Applicants  for  admission,  twenty-one 
or  more  years  of  age,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  who  wish  to 
take  certain  advanced  courses  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  with- 
out first  bringing  ur>  the  regular  entrance  requirements  are  ad- 
mitted as  unclassified  students  and  permitted  to  take  such  courses 
upon  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  prepared  to  car- 
ry on  the  desired  studies  to  advantage.  If  they  subsequently 
desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  or  take  a  regular 
course,  they  must  make  up  the  entrance,  and  all  other  require- 
ments of  the  course  which  they  select. 

Tuition:  Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  however,  certain  fees  and  de- 
posits are  required  in  a  number  of  courses.  The  amount  of 
each  fee  or  deposit — where  one  is  required — is  stated  under 
each  course  of  instruction  given  below;  it  must  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer  before  cards  of  admission  to  such  courses  will  be 
given  out. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a 
degree. 

The  Two  Courses:  The  two  years'  course  in  pharmacy 
comprises  four  semesters,  each  of  four  and  one-half  months.  It 
fits  students  for  practical  work  with  the  minimum  preparation. 
The  four  years'  course  is  academic  and  professional,  and  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  a  liberal  education  as  well  as  to  fit 
him  for  work  demanding  a  broader  scientific  and  professional 
"knowledge   than   may  be   acquired   in    the   shorter   course. 

Degrees 

The  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  will  be  conferred 
upon  a  student  who  completes  the  plan  of  study  outlined  for  the 
two  years'  course  with  a  total  of  at  least  65  hours  of  credit. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  will  be 
conferred  upon  a  student  who  completes  the  plan  of  study  out- 
lined for  the  four  years"  course  with  a  total  of  at  least  124  hours 
of  credit. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 
TWO  YEARS'  COURSE 
First  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours.                                                  Hours. 
Chemistry    la    3    Chemistry    II     3 


Pharmaceutical    Botany    Bot 

any   VIII    5 

Pharmacy    I     5 

Pharmacognosy    I     3 

Physical  Training  1  1 


Chemistry    III     5 

Pharmacognosy   II    2 

Pharmacy    II     5 

Physical   Training   II        ....  1 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Second   Semester 


Hours.  Hours. 

Chemistry    V     5    Pharmacy   IV    5 

Chemistry    VIII     5    Physiology    VI     5 

Pharmacy    III     5    Chemistry    IX     5 

Chemistry  XX    2 

Total,  65  hours. 


FOUR  YEARS'  COURSE 

The  work  of  the  four  years'  course  falls  into  three  groups 
as  follows: 

I.  Professional  courses: 

Pharmacy  I,  II,  III,  and  IV 20  hours. 

Pharmacognosy   I   and    II    5  hours. 

Physiology    VI     5  hours. 

Chemistry  la,  II,  III,  V,  VIII,  IX  and  XX....  28  hours. 

Botany    VIII    5  hours. 

II.  General  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Botany  I  and   IV   (or  equivalent)    6  hours. 

English   I   and   II    6  hours. 

History  la  and   lb    6  hours. 

German  or  French  or  Spanish  I,  II,  III  and  IV 

for  those  who  enter  without  units  in  the  lan- 
guage selected,  or  Courses  III  and  IV  for 
those   who   enter   with   two   units    of   entrance 

credit  in  the  language  selected 6-20  hours. 

Physical  Training  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V   4  hours. 

III.  Free  electives:     In   addition  to  the  above  courses  the   stu- 

dent must  complete  work  in  this  or  other  departments  of 

the    university    sufficient    to   bring    his    credits    up    to    124 

hours.. 

Students  intending  to  complete   the  four  years'  course  are 

advised  to  take  the  two  years'  of  work  in  the  College  of  Arts 

and  Sciences  before  entering  the  professional  courses. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

PHARMACY 
Professor  Washburn,  Mr. . 

Pharmacy  I.  Theoretical  Pharmacy:  A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  pharmacy  together  with  sufficient  demonstrations  to 
Hlustrate  their  application.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory work.  Fee,  $2.00.  Text,  Remington's  Practice  of  Phar- 
macy. M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester;  and  at  10:20, 
second  semester.  5  hours. 

Pharmacy  II.  Manufacturing  Pharmacy:  The  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  pharmacy  in  the  manufacture  of 
official  and  non-official  preparations  such  as  extracts,  fluid  ex- 
tracts, tinctures,  pills,  ointments,  liniments,  etc.  Laboratory 
work.  Fee,  $10.00.  Text,  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  M. 
T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  1:30  to  3:25,  second  semester.  5  hours. 

Pharmacy  III.  Official  Pharmacy:  A  study  of  the  organic 
and  inorganic  drugs  and  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
with  special  refernce  to  standard  requirements,  tests  for  purity, 
assay  methods,  methods  of  compounding  and  dose.  Recita- 
tions. Prerequisite,  Pharmacy  I  and  II.  Text,  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  and  Ruddiman's  Whys  in  Pharmacy.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.  5  hours. 

Pharmacy  IV.  Prescriptions:  A  practical  course  in  the 
compounding  and  dispensing  of  prescriptions,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  chemical,  physical  and  theraputical  incompatibilities. 
The  instruction  will  embrace  the  theoretical  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  compounding  including 
the  dispensing  of  such  prescriptions  as  hypodermic  and  com- 
pressed tablets,  soluble  elastic  capsules,  suppositories,  emul- 
sions, etc.  Recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisites, 
Pharmacy  I  and  II,  and  Chemistry  la  and  III.  Fee,  $5.00.  Text, 
Scoville's  Art  of  Compounding.  Recitations,  M.  W.  F.,  at  9:00, 
and  laboratory  work  six  hours  a  week  at  an  hour  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 5  hours. 

Pharmacy  VI.  Pharmaceutical  Methods:  A  laboratory 
course  in  elementary  pharmacy  for  medical  students.  The  gross, 
microscopic  and  chemic  structure  of  drugs;  the  weights  and 
measures;  and  the  incompatibilities  are  considered.  The  stu- 
dents make  preparations  of  each  pharmaceutic  type  contained 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  pills,  powders,  aquae,  decoctions,  so- 
lutions, tinctures,  emulsions  and  liniments.  There  is  practice  in 
prescription  dispensing,  purity  tests,  and  the  making  and  meth- 
ods of  application  of  poultices,  stupes,  plasters,  and  medicated 
baths.  Required  of  medical  students,  but  Pharmacy  II  may  be 
substituted  for  this  course.  Fee,  $2.00.  Laboratory,  W.  F.,  from 
1:30  to  3:25,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

PHARMACOGNOSY 

Professor  Washburn 

Pharmacognosy  I.     General  Pharmacognosy:     A   study   of 

the  crude  plant  drugs,  their  physical  characteristics  and  growth, 

tollection  and  preparation  for  the  market,  constituents  uses  and 
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Fee,  $1.00. 


dose.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Fee,  $1.00.     M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30, 
first  semester.  3  hours. 

Pharmacognosy  II.  General  Pharmacognosy:  A  continua- 
tion of  course  1.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Fee,  $1.00.  T.  Th., 
at   11:20,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor  MacLaren 

Physiology    VIp.      Materia    Medica    and    Therapeutics:      A 

study  of  the  official  drugs  and  other  approved  remedies,  with- 
reference  to  physiologic  action  and  therapeutic  use.  The  symp- 
toms and  treatment  of  poisoning,  the  writing  of  prescriptions, 
the  dispensing  and  the  administration  of  remedies  are  con- 
sidered. Required  of  medical  and  of  pharmacy  students  and 
credit  for  the  course  is  given  to  no  other  students.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite,  Physiol- 
ogy VII  or  VIII.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  1:30  to  3:25,  second 
semester.  5  hours. 

The  following  courses  are  described  in  full  in  the   College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences 

BOTANY 


Professor  Van  Vleet 


Botany  I.     General  Botany. 

Botanv  IV.     Morphology  and  Classification  of 

flowering  Plants.  3 

Botany   Vlii.      Pharmaceutical   Botany.  5 
CHEMISTRY 

Professor  DeBarr,  Associate  Professor  Williams 

Chemistry  la.     General  Chemistry.  3 

Chemistry  II.     General  Chemistry.  3 

Chemistry  III.     Analytical  Chemistry.  5 

Chemistry  V.     Quantitative  Chemistry.  5 

Chemistry  VIII.     Organic   Chemistry.  5 

Chemistry  IX.     Organic  Analysis.  5 

Chemistry  XX.     Toxicology.  2 
ENGLISH 
Professor  Brewer 


3  hours. 


hours, 
hours. 


hours, 
hours, 
hours, 
hours, 
hours, 
hours, 
hours. 


English 
English 


History 
History 


Physical 
Physical 
Physical 
Physical 


I.  English  Composition. 

II.  English   Composition. 

HISTORY 
Professor  Buchanan 
la.     Constitutional  History. 
lb.     Constitutional  History. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
Professor  Darling 
Training  1 
Training  II 
Training    III 
Training  IV. 


3  hours. 
3  hours. 


3  hours. 
3  hours. 


1  hour. 
1  hour. 
1  hour. 
1  hour. 
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Director  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Professor  of  Miner- 

ology. 
HAROLD  VEATCH  BOZELL,  B.  S. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Electrical  Engineering  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 
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Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Instructor  in  Assaying. 
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Instructor  in  Shop  Work. 
JAMES  SHANNON  BUCHANAN,  B.  S. 

Professor  of  History. 
CHARLES  NEWTON  GOULD,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Geology. 
SAMUEL  WATSON  REAVES,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

Profesor  of  Mathematics. 
SARDIS  ROY  HADSELL,  A.  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Language. 
GUY  YANDELL  WILLIAMS,  B  .A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
JEROME  DOWD,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics. 
THEODORE  HAMPTON  BREWER,  M.  A. 
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JAMES  HERBERT  SAWTELL,  B.  A. 

Professor  of  Political  Science. 
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WILLIAM  PETER  HASEMAN,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Physics. 
LOUISA  BROOKE,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  English. 


GENERAL    INFORMATION 

A  special  announcement  giving  further  information  in  re- 
gard to  this  school  is  published  annually.  For  copies  of  this 
announcement  or  for  further  information  relating  to  the  school,, 
address;     The  Registrar  of  the  University,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

The  College  of  Engineering  comprises  the  following 
schools: 

The  School  of  Civil  Engineering. 
The  School  of  Electrical  Engineering. 
The  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
The  School  of  Mines. 

In  each  of  these  schools  a  four  years'  course  has  been 
outlined,  the  first  two  years  being  largely  the  same  for  all  and 
so  arranged  as  to  give  the  student  suitable  training  for  the  spec- 
ial work  of  the  last  two  years. 

The  primary  object  in  each  school  is  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  the  theoretical  knowledge  needful  in  his  future  work. 
In  addition  to  this  theoretical  knowledge  which  can  not  readily 
be  acquired  apart  from  the  university  training,  the  work  of  class 
room  and  lecture  room  is-  supplemented  by  investigations  in 
laboratories  and  practical  exercises  in  wood-working  and  metal 
working  shops. 

Shops:  The  engineering  work  is  carried  on  in  three  frame 
buildings.  The  shops  consist  of  a  machine  shop,  foundry,  forge, 
and  a  pattern  and  wood-working  shop. 

The  machine  shop  is  equipped  with  drill  presses,  universal 
milling  machine,  planer,  shaper,  engine  lathe,  universal  tool  and 
cutter  grinaer,  bench  vises  and  a  full  assortment  of  small  tools. 

The  foundry  is  supplied  with  a  standard  cupola,  brass  fnr- 
nace  and  core  oven  together  with  sets  of  tools  for  students' 
use  in  moulding  and  casting. 

The  forge  shop  is  furnished  with  ten  down  draft  forges,  an- 
vils, hammers,  tongs  and  other  accessories.  The  blower  and 
exhaust  fans  are  driven  by  a  fifteen  horse  power  induction 
motor. 

The  pattern  and  wood-working  shop  is  supplied  with  lathes, 
joiner,  planer,  cross  cut  and  rip  saws,  a  band  saw,  work  benches 
and  a  full  assortment  of  tools  for  wood-working. 

In  the  mechanical  testing  laboratory  are  installed  a  100,- 
000  pound  Riehle  testing  machine,  a  transverse  testing  machine, 
extensometer,  a  1,000  pound  cement  machine,  moulds,  sieves 
and  other  accessories  for  testing  cement  and  other  materials  of 
construction. 

The  equipment  of  the  College  of  Engineering  is  all  new. 
The  mechanical  testing  laboratory  and  shops  are  supplied  with 
the  best  machines  and  instruments  of  precision  for  students' 
use. 

Engineering  Society:  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  se- 
mester of  1906,  an  Engineering  Society  was  organized  by  the 
students  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  purpose  of  the  so- 
ciety is  to  encourage  original  investigation  in  engineering  and 
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sccntific  subjects  and  to  promote  a  social  spirit  among  students 
and  members  of  the  profession. 

Civil  Engineering  Equipment:  The  School  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering possesses  an  excellent  equipment  of  surveying  instru- 
ments of  the  various  standard  makes.  These  consist  of  transits, 
levels,  compasses,  solar  attachments;  rods,  chains,  tapes,  plane 
tables  and  many  minor  instruments. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory:  The  equipment  for 
testing  strength  of  materials  consists  of  a  fifty  ton  Riehle  U. 
S.  Standard,  screw  power,  testing  machine,  complete  with  at 
tachments  for  making  tests  in  tension,  compression,  and  bend- 
ing; a  Riehle-Paine  extensometer  for  measuring  deflection  in 
test  pieces;  a  Riehle  transverse  testing  machine  adapted  to  test 
pieces  ranging  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  inches  in  length;  a 
Fairbanks  cement  testing  machine,  together  with  moulds  for 
bricquettes;  a  Vicat  needle  apparatus  for  testing  the  rate  of  set- 
ting; two  nests  of  standard  sieves,  and  a  specific  gravity  appa- 
ratus. 

The  steam  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  sixteen  horse 
power  simple,  throttling  engine,  complete  with  indicator  attach- 
ment and  water  cooled  pulley;  an  improved  Robertson-Thomp- 
son indicator  with  a  Victor  reducing  motion  attached;  a  Car- 
penter throttling  calorimeter,  and  a  Carpenter  separating  cal- 
orimeter; a  Crosby  patent  pressure  guage  tester;  a  number  of 
test  guages;  a  Desmond  injector;  platform  scales  and  prony 
brake. 

There  are  also  available  for  use  in  the  steam  laboratory 
such  necessary  instruments  as  vernier  calipers,  micrometer 
calipers,  cathetometer  and  planimeter. 

This  laboratory  also  contains  a  sixteen  horse  power  gas  or 
gasoline  engine  equipped  for  making  experiments  with  gas,  gas- 
oline, petroleum,  or  denatured  alcohol. 

Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory:'  The  machinery  and 
other  apparatus  installed  at  present  in  the  electrical  engineer- 
ing laboratory,  has  been  specially  designed  for  laboratory  pur- 
poses. Additions  are  planned  for  early  installation,  covering 
apparatus  for  laboratory  work  not  yet  given,  and  covering  sev- 
eral types  of  commercial  machines  and  instruments. 

A  main  swithchboard  carries  120  receptacles,  circuit-break- 
ers, volt-meters,  recording  wattmeters,  and  indicating  lamps, 
and  on  this  switchboard  connection  may  be  made  by  means 
of  flexible  conductors  to  any  circuit  in  the  laboratory. 

The  dynamos  of  special  laboratory  type  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing one  special  1.5  K.  W.  General  Electric  A.  C.  Machine,  12 
phase;  one  compound  generator,  one  shunt  generator  with  ex- 
ploring device,  one  rotary  converter,  one  single-phase  generator, 
one  two-phase  generator,  and  one  three-phase  generator — all  2.5 
K.  W. ;  one  shunt  motor,  one  series  motor,  one  variable  speed 
motor,  and  one  synchronous  motor — all  4.25  H.  P.;  and  one 
5  H.  P.  single  phase  induction  motor.  These  can  be  combined 
in  all  combinations  of  two  in  front  of  any  of  six  small  panel 
switchboards  connecting  with  the  main  board. 

There  are  also  available  for  experimental  work,  one  25  K. 
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W.  rotary  converter,  one  General  Electric  15  H.  P.  induction 
motor  and  one  15  H.  P.  Wagner  commutating  motor.  Trans- 
formers, one  2200  to  110  volts,  two  220  to  110  volts,  and  one  110 
to  10000  volts  are  in  the  laboratory.  A  large  lamp  board,  fully 
flexible,  is  installed  for  loading  machines,  besides  a  large  water 
rheostat. 

Other  apparatus  consists  of  transmission  lines  for  experi- 
menting, a  photometry  outfit,  assortment  of  electric  lamps  of 
different  kinds,  high  tension  insulators,  battery  plates,  cables, 
fuses,  etc.  A  full  assortment  of  Weston,  Thomson,  Duncan, 
Fort  Wayne  and  Whitney  ammeters,  voltmeters  and  wattmet- 
ers are  available,  as  also  dynamometers,  prony  brakes,  tacho- 
meters, resistances,  inductances,  capacities,  keys,  switches,  con- 
ductors, and  all  other  instruments  necessary  for  electrical  meas- 
uring and  testing  in  ordinary  practice. 

Additional  installations  planned  cover  apparatus  for  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  work,  storage  battery  equipment,  appara- 
tus for  electrometallurgical  processes,  railway  controller  sand 
motors,  and  several  other  types  of  commercial  machines  com- 
mon to  modern  practice. 

The  apparatus  is  well  adapted  to  perform  most  of  the  ex- 
periments necessary  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  electrical  en- 
gineering. 

Admission:  Admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  may 
be  by  examination  in  the  required  subjects  and  electives 
amounting  to  fifteen  units,  or  by  certificate  from  a  school  of 
good  standing  showing  that  the  required  work  has  been  done. 
(See  "Affiliation  and  Admission.") 

English     3       units. 

One  foreign  language   2      units. 

History     1       unit. 

Algebra     \lA  units. 

Plane  geometry   1       unit. 

Solid  geometry    V*  unit. 

Drawing     Y2  unit. 

Physics     1       unit. 

Elective    4^  units. 

Total    15     units. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing:  Students  from  other  en- 
gineering schools  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  by  ex- 
amination or  by  certificate  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  work  to  be  accredited  has  been  done  acceptably. 

Thesis:  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  in  engineering  will 
be  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  special  engineering  sub- 
ject, or  elect  such  engineering  work  for  the  required  number  of 
units  as  may  be  determined  upon  in  consultation  with  the  direc- 
tor of  the  school.  The  thesis  may  be  a  test  of  a  power  plant: 
design  of  a  machine  or  piece  of  apparatus;  or  investigation  of 
some  process  of  manufacture.  Whatever  the  subject  selected, 
the  thesis  must  show  original  work  or  investigation  and  be  as 
complete  an  exposition  of  the  subject  as  possible.  The  subject 
for  the  thesis  must  be  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior 
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year,  and  the  thesis  presented  for  approval  not  later  than  the 
first  Monday  in  May  before  graduation.  Original  type-written 
copy  or  drawings  which  shall  become  the  property  of  the  univer- 
sity, must  be  presented,  and  any  machine  or  piece  of  apparatus 
constructed  for  this  thesis  shall  also  belong  to  the  university. 

Degrees 

Upon  completion  of  any  one  of  the  courses  outlined  below 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering,  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Mechanical  Engineering,  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining 
will  be  conferred. 

Course  of  Study:  Most  of  the  courses  listed  below  in  the 
several  schools  are  required  of  students  in  those  schools.  The 
courses  elected  in  each  school  are  sufficient  to  raise  the  total 
number  to  the  140  hours  required  for  graduation. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

First  Year  in  All  Schools 

First  Semester  Second   Semester 

Hours  Hours 

General   Chemistry    (Chem.  Analytical    Geometry    (Math 

la)     3  III)     5 

English    Composition    (Eng-  English    Composition    (Eng- 
lish  I)    3  lish   II)    3 

Algebra    (Math.    I)    3  Mechanical  Drawing  (Draw- 
Trigonometry    (Math.    He).. 2  ing    II)    2 

Technical    Drawing    (Draw-  Physical    Training      (Phys. 

ing    I.)     2  Training   II    )    

Shop  work   (Shop   I)    1  Analytical   Chemistry   (Chem. 

Elective   from   Group   VIII.. 3  III)     5 

Physical    Training      (Phys.  Shop  work   (Shop  II)    2 

Training  )                    ,     . .  . .  — 

—  Total    17 

Total    17 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Second  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Calculus  (Math  IV)    5  Calculus    (Math.   XVe)    ....  3 

Physics    (Physics    I)     3  Physics    (Physics    II)    3 

Descriptive    Geom.      (Draw.  Physics    Lab.    (Physics    Ila)  2 

III)     3  Roads  and  Pav.   (C.   E.  Ill)  2 

Surveying   (C.  E.  I) 3  Adv.  Surveying  (C.  E.  II)..  4 

Platting    Surveys    (Drawing  Top.   Drawing    (Draw.  X) . .    1 

IX) 2  Contracts   and   Spec.   (M.   E. 

Physical      Training      (Phys.  XIV)     2 

Tr.    Ill Physical      Training      (Phys. 

Physics  Lab.  (Physics  la) . .  .2  Tr.    IV)     


Total     18  Total    17 

Third  Year 
First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Theor.  Mech.  (M.  E.  VI) . . .   5      Strength  of  Materials  (C.  E. 

Geology    (Geol.    I)    3         VIII)    5 

R.  R.  Eng.   (C.  E.  V)    2     R.  R.  Eng.   (C.  E.  Vc)    ....  2 

R.    R.    Drawing     and     Field  R.    R.    Drawing     and      Field 

Work    (Draw.   XI)    2  Work    (Draw.   XIc)    2 

Materials   (C.  E.  VI)    2     Theor.      Hydraulics      (C.    E. 

Elements  of  Steam   Engines  IX)     • 3 

and  Boilers   (M.  E.  II)    . .   3      Mechanical    Laboratory    (M. 

Sewerage   (C.   E.  XIV) 2         E.    Ila)    1 

English    (Eng.   XXI)    2 

Astronomy  and  Geodosy  (C. 
E.  IV)    2 

Total    ! 19         Total    17 
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Fourth  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Foundations    (C.    E.    X)....   2  Bridge   Design   (Draw.  XII)   3 

Water  Supply   Eng.    (C.   E.  Railroads    (C.    E.    XIlIc)...   3 

XI)     3  Masonry    Structures    (C.    E. 

Bridges    (Higher    Structures  Xc)    3 

(C.    E.    XII)    3  Pathology  X 3 

Bridge   Design   (Draw.   XII)   3  Electrical    Engineering    Lab. 

Railroads  (C.  E.  XIII)    ....   2  oratory  (E.  E.  XHIa)    ...    1 

Direct   Current   Machinery  Alternating    Current    Ma- 

(E.    E.    XII) 3  chinery    (E.   E.    XIII)....  2 

Electrical    Engineering  Elective    from    Group   VIII.   3 
Laboratory  (E.   E.  Xlla).    1 

General  Bacteriology  (Path- 
ology   I)    3 

Total    17  Total    18 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


Second 
First  Semester 

Hours 
Elements   of   Steam   Engines 

and  Boilers  (M.  E.  II)..  3 
General  Physics  (Phys.  I).  3 
Physics    Laboratory    (Phys. 

la)    2 

Calculus    (Math.   IV)    5 

Descript.    Geom.    (Draw. 

Ill)     3 

Machine   Drawing   (Draw. 

Ila)    2 

Shop   Work   (Shop   III)    ...    1 
Physical    Training    (Phys. 

Tr.    Ill 


Year 

Second  Semester 

Hours 
Thermodynamics  (M.  E.  V)  3 
General    Physics    (Physics 

II)    3 

Physics     Laboratory     (Phys. 

Ila)    2 

Advanced    Calculus    (Math. 

XVe)    3 

Machine    Design    (Draw.  IV)  2 
Shop   Work    (Shop    IV)    ...    1 
Electives   from    Group   VIII  3 
Physical    Training    (Phys. 
Tr.   IV)    


Total    19 


Total    17 


Third  Year 


First  Semester 

Hours 
Theory  of   Electricity  and 

Magnetism  (Phys.  V)  ...  3 
Direct    Current    Dynamo 

Machinery  (E.  E.  II)  ...  5 
Theoretical  Mechanics 

(M.  E.  VI)   5 

Gas  Engines  and  Advanced 

Steam    Engineering    (M. 

E.    X)     3 

Electrical    Laboratory 


Second  Semester 

Hours. 

Alternating    Current    Phe- 
nomena (E.  E.  IV)    4 

Electro-Chemistry    (Chem. 

XIXe) 3 

Advanceu    English    Compo- 
sition   (Eng.   XXI)    2 

Differential  Equations 

(Math.    V)    3 

Electrical    Laboratory 

(E.  E.  XIa)    1 
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(Phys.  IV) 2      Electrical  Engineering 

Elective    from    Group   VIII.   2         Laboratory   (E.   E.   Ila)..    1 

Mechanical    Laboratory    (M. 

E.    Ila)     1 

Strength  of  Material   (C. 

E.  VIII)    5 

Total    20  Total    20 


Fourth  Year 


First  Semester 


Hours. 

Dynamo    Machine    Design 
(E.  E.  XVI)    3 

Alternating    Current    Ma- 
chinery (E.  E.  Ill)   3 

Primary  Batteries;  Storage 
Battery  Engineering  (E. 
E.    I)    2 

Telegraph   and   Telephone 
Engineering  (E.  E.  VIII)  3 

Surveying  (C.  E.  I)    3 

Electrical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory  (E.  E.   Ilia)    ....   2 

Mechanical   Engineering 

Laboratory  (M.  E.   Ilia)      1 

Total    \1 


Second  Semester 

Hours. 
Illuminating    Engineering 

E.   E.   X)    "2 

Electric    Railway    Engineer- 
ing  (E.   E.   V) 2 

Electric    Transmission    and 

Distribution  of  Power  (E. 

E.    VI).   2 

Electrical  Power  Plants   (E. 

E.  XVII)    2 

Theoretical   Hydraulics    (C. 

E.    IX)     3 

Contracts  and   Specifications 

(M.    E.   XIV)    2 

Thesis    

Total    13 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
Second  Year 


First  Semester 

Hours 

Calculus    (Math.   IV)    5 

General  Physics  (Phys.  I).  3 
Physics   Laboratorv   (Phys. 

la)     ...2 

Elements  of  Steam   Engines 

and  Boilers  (M.  E.  II)..  3 
Machine    Drawing    (Draw. 

Ila) 2 

Descriptive      Geom.     (Draw. 

Ill)    3 

Shop  Work  (Shop  III)  ...  1 
Physical      Training      (Phys. 

Tr.       Ill 


Second  Semester 

Hours 

Advanced    Calculus    (Math. 

XVe)     3 

General   Physics    (Phys.    II)  3 
Physics    Laboratory    (Phys. 

Ila)     2 

Valve   Gears  and   Indicators 

(M.^  E.    I)  m 3 

Machine    Design    (Draw.    IV  2 
Shop   Work    (Shop   IV)    ...   1 
Elective   from    Group   VIII.   3 
Physical      Training      (Phys. 
Tr.    IV)     


Total,     19 


Total     \7 
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First  Semester 

Hours 

Theoretical    Mechanics 

(M.  E.  VI)    5 

Steam  Power  Plant  Engi- 
neering  (M.   E.   Ill)    ....  3 

Kinematics    (M.    E.    XV)...   3 

Machine  Design  (text)  (M. 
E.    XII     3 

Valve  and  Indicator  Dia- 
grams and  Valve  and  En- 
gine  Design    (Draw.   V)..   2 

Mechanical  Laboratory  (M. 
E.    la)     1 

Elective   from   Group   VIII.  2 

Total     19 


Second  Semester 

Hours 

Strength  of  Material   (C. 
E.   VIII)   5 

Theoretical    Hydraulics     (C. 
E.    IX)     3 

Advanced     English    Compo- 
sition   (Eng.  XXI)    2 

Thermodynamics    (M     E.   V)  3 

Mechanical    Laboratory    (M. 
E.    Ha)     1 

Steam    Engine    Design 

(Draw    VII)     2 

Steam   Enginering     (M.     E. 
IV)     3 

Total     19 


Fourth  Year 


First  Semester 

Hours 
Steam    Power    Plants    (M. 

E.    VIII)    3 

Heat   Engines    (M.    E.   VII)  3 
Direct    Current    Machinery 

E.  E.  XII)    3 

Electrical   Engineering    Lab- 
oratory   (E   .E.   Xlla)....    1 

Surveying  (C.  E.  I)    3 

Power   Plant   Design    (Draw. 

VIII)     2 

Mechanical     Engineering 

Laboratory    (M.    E.    Ilia)    1 


Second  Semester 

Hours 

Heating   and    Ventilation 
(M.   E.   IX)    3 

Steam    Power    Plant    Engi- 
neering (M.  E.  XI)    3 

The    Gas   Engine    (M.    E. 
XIII)     2 

Alternating    Current    Ma- 
chinery   (E.   E.   XIII)....   2 

Electrical    Engineering 

Laboratory    (E.    E    ,XIIIa)l 

Power   Plant   Design 

(Draw.    Villa)     2 

Contracts_and    Specifica- 
tions   (M.    E.    XIV)    2 

Mechanical     Engineering 
Laboratory    (M.   E.   IVa) .    1 

Thesis     


Total     16 


Total 


16 
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SCHOOL  OF  MINES 
Second  Year 


First  Semester 

Hours 
General  Physics  (Phys.  I)..  3 
Physics    Laboratory    (Phys. 

la)     2 

Calculus    (Math.  IV)    5 

Surveying   (C.  E.  I) 3 

Plotting  Surveys  (Draw.  IX  2 
Elements  of  Geology  (Geol. 

I)     3 


Second  Semester 

Hours 
General  Physics  (Phys.  II).  3 
Physics   Laboratory    (Phys. 

Ha)     2 

General    Chemistry    (Chem. 

II)     3 

Quantitative  Analysis  (Chem. 

V) 5 

Historical   Geology   (Geol. 

II)     3 


Total     18        Total 


10 


Third 
First  Semester 

Hours 
Steam    Engines    and    Boilers 

(M.  E.   II)    3 

Mineralogy   (Geol.  VU)....   3 

Assaying    (Chem.    IV) 5 

Elements    of    Mining    Engi- 
neering         i 

Theoretical   Mechanics    (M. 

E.  VI)    5 

Elective 2 


Year 

Second   Semester 

Hours 
Advanced    Surveying    (C.    E. 

II) 4 

Topographical     Drawing 

(Draw.   X) 1 

Advanced  English  Composi- 
tion   (Eng.    XXI)    2 

Elective     6 

Lithology    (Geol.   VIII)    ...3 
Mining    Engineering    (Min. 
II)     3 


Total     19       Total     19 

Fourth  Year* 


Hours 
Mining    Engineering    and 

Mining    Machinery    (Min. 

VI)    3 

Direct   Current  Machinery 

(E.    E.   XII) 3 

Mining  Engineering 

(Con'd)   (Min.  Ill)    3 

Mining    Engineering:    Ore 

Dressing    (Min.    IV)    3 

Metallurgical    Laboratory 

(Min.    V)    2 

Elective     3 


Hours. 

Alternating   Current   Ma- 
chinery (E.  E.  XIH)   ....  2 

Theory  of  Structures  (C. 
E.    VIII)    : 3 

Economic   Geology   (Geol. 
IV) 3 

Contracts    and    Specifica- 
tions (M.  E.  XIV)   2 

Theoretical    Hydraulics 

(C.    E.    IX)    3 

Metallurgy,    ferrous    and 
non-ferrous    (Min.    VII)..  2 

Elective     2 

Thesis      

Total    17  Total     17 

♦Not  given  in  the  years  1909-1910  and  1910-1911. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
Associate  Professor  Chappell 

Civil  Engineering  I.  Surveying:  The  adjustment  nnd  use 
of  the  ordinary  instruments  of  surveying  such  as  the  tape,  chain, 
compass,  transit  and  level.  The  common  operations  of  survey- 
ing and  of  calculating  surveys  are  taught.  Prerequisite,  Mathe- 
matics I  and  lie.  Civil  Engineering  I  and  Drawing  IX  to  be 
taken  simultaneously.  M.  W.,  at  11:20,  F.,  from  1:30  to  5:25, 
first  semester.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  II.  Advanced  Surveying:  Especial  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  triangulation,  topography  and  hydrography. 
The  theory  and  use  of  the  plane  table,  sextant,  barometer,  slide 
rule  and  instruments  of  lesser  importance  are  studied.  The  class 
will  make  a  triangulation  survey  covering  one  section  of  land, 
take  topographic  notes  over  it  and  produce  a  finished  map  of 
the  section.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  I.  Civil  Engineer- 
ing II  and  Drawing  X  must  be  taken  simultaneously.  M.  W. 
F.,  at  11:20,  F.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.         4  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  III.  Roads  and  Pavements:  The  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  location  and  construction  of  highways, 
streets  and  roads,  together  with  a  study  of  road  building  ma- 
terials and  the  various  methods  of  paving.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  sec- 
ond semester.  2  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  IV.  Astronomy  and  Geodesy:  Elemen- 
tary principles  of  practical  astronomy  supplemented  by  practi- 
cal problems.  Observations  which  may  be  needed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  engineer  are  made  such  as  those  for  longitude,  time 
and  azimuth.  Methods  of  conducting  a  geodetic  survey,  the 
measurement  of  base  lines  and  precise  leveling  are  discussed 
more  in  detail.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  II,  Mathematics 
VII,  M.  \\\,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  V  (and  Vc).  Railroad  Surveying:  A 
study  of  the  best  practice  in  railroad  field  work,  including  the 
mathematics  of  simple  and  compound  curves  and  of  earthwork 
computation.  Attention  is  given  to  staking  out  earthwork  and 
structures  preparatory  to  construction  and  to  supervision  of 
construction.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering-  II.  Civil  Engi- 
neering V  (and  Vc)  and  Drawing  XI  (and  XIc)  must  be  taken 
simultaneously.  T.  Th.  at  10:20,  first  semester.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20. 
second  semester.  Each,  2  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  VI.  Materials:  A  study  of  the  materials 
used  in  construction.  Their  properties,  preparation  and  use  and 
the  different  methods  and  machines  used  in  testing  their  qual- 
ity. Timber,  stone,  brick,  lime,  cement,  concrete,  iron  and  steel. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  II.     T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester. 

2  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  VIII.  Strength  of  Materials:  A  study  of 
the  strength  of  materials,  stresses  and  strains  in  beams,  columns 
and  shafts;  elasticity,  flexure,  safe  loading,  designing.    Prerequis- 
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itc  Mechanical  Engineering  VI.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  sec- 
ond semester.  5  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  IX.  Theoretical  Hydraulics:  Principles 
©f  hydrostatic  and  hydro-dynamic  pressure;  laws  that  govern 
the  flow  of  water  through  orifices,  weirs  pipes  and  canals;  de- 
termination of  experimental  coefficients  and  their  use.  Prere- 
quisite, Physics  II  and  Mathematics  IV.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  sec- 
ond semester.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  X.  Foundations:  Foundations  on  land 
and  in  water,  cribwork,  cofferdams,  caissons,  pile  and  pile  driv- 
ing; stone,  brick,  concrete,  pneumatic  processes,  etc.  Prerequis- 
its.  Civil  Engineering  VIII  and  IX.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  first  semes- 
ter. 2  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  Xc.  Masonry  Structures:  Including 
building  stone  and  quarrying  and  the  design  and  construction  of 
arches,  dams,  retaining  walls,  piers  and  buildings  of  stone,  brick 
and  concrete  masonry,  with  special  attention  to  reinforced  con- 
crete. Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  VIII  and  IX.  M.  W.  F.f 
at  10:20,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  XI.  Water  Supply  Engineering:  The  de- 
sign, construction  and  maintenance  of  water  supply  systems, 
both  city  and  irrigation.  Quantity  and  quality  of  potable  water, 
choice  of  supply,  reservoirs,  dams  and  elevated  tanks.  Prere- 
quisite, Civil  Engineering  VIII  and  IX.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20. 

3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  XII.  Structural  Engineering:  The  cal- 
culation of  stresses  in  steel  roofs,  bridges  and  buildings.  Stu- 
dies are  made  of  systems  of  loading  and  the  solution  of  trusses 
by  graphics.  The  principles  taught  in  Civil  Engineering  VIII 
are  brought  into  use  in  the  design  of  members.  Prerequisite, 
Civil  Engineering  VIII.    T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester. 

3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  XIII  (and  XIIIc).  Railroad  Engineering: 
The  economic  theory  of  railroad  location,  based  upon  railroad 
economics,  train  mechanics,  and  the  influence  of  grades,  curves, 
rise  and  fall,  etc.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  V  (and  Vc). 
M.  W.t  at  9:00,  first  semester.     T.  Th.  F.,  second  semester. 

2   and  3   hours. 

Civil  Engineering  XIV.  Sewerage:  Design  and  construc- 
tion of  sewerage  systems  both  separate  and  combined,  deter- 
mination of  size  and  capacity  and  modern  methods  of  sewage 
disposal.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  II.  M.  W.,  at  10:20. 
disposal.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  II,  first  semester.  M. 
W.,  at  10:20.  2  hours. 


DRAWING 

Associate  Professor  Dwight,  Professor  Felgar,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Chappell 

Drawing  I.  Technical  Drawing:  Free  hand  lettering,  stand- 
ard forms  for  titles  and  choice  of  alphabets.  Technical  free 
hand    drawing    from    simple    geometrical    models,    dimensioning 
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and  practical  methods  of  representation.  Elementary  mechani- 
cal drawing  through  the  last  ten  weeks.  Graphic  solution  of 
conic  sections  and  other  plane  curves.  Fee,  $1.00.  Deposit,  $1.50. 
M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Dwight  2  hours. 

Drawing  II.     Mechanical  Drawing:     Simple  isometric  and 
orthographic  projections,  shade  lines     and     shadows,     working 
drawings,    tinting    and    conventional    representation.      Continual 
practice  in  lettering.     Prerequisite,  Drawing  I.     Fee,  $1.00.     De- 
posit, $1.50.     M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  second   semester.     As- 
sociate  Professor   Dwight.  2   hours. 
Drawing  Ila.     Machine  Drawing:     Drawing  of  machine  de 
tails  from  sketches  and  notes;   sketching  of  machine  parts  and 
preparation    of    working   drawings;    tracing    and    blue    printing; 
practical  drafting-room  methods.     Preparation  of  a  complete  set 
of  drawings  for  some  simple  machine.  Prerequisite,  Drawing  II. 
Fee,  $1.00.     Deposit,  $1.50.     T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  first  se- 
mester.    Associate   Professor   Dwight.                                  2  hours. 
Drawing  III.     (Math.  XVII).    Descriptive  Geometry:     Or- 
thographic projections  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  the  right 
line  and  plane;  nature  and  graphical  treatment  of  curved  and 
warped  surfaces,  intersections  and  developments.     Principles  of 
shades,   shadows   and   linear   perspective;   isometric   projections. 
Recitations  and  drawing.     Prerequisite,  Drawing  I.     Fee,  $1.00. 
Deposit,  $1.50.     T.  Th.  F„  at  8:00,  first  semester.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Dwight.  3  hours. 
Drawing    IV.      Machine    Design:      Theory    and    design    of 
Rears,    screws,    cams,    belts    and    simple    machines.      Recitations 
and  drawing.     Prerequisite,   Drawing   II.     Fee,  $1.00.      Deposit, 
$1.50.     T.  Th.,  from    1:30  to  5:25,   second   semester.     Associate 
Professor  Dwight.  2  hours. 
Drawing  V.     Kinematic  Drawing  and  Engine  Design:     Ve- 
locity diagrams,   valve   and   indicator   diagrams   and  preliminary 
work  for  valve  and  steam  engine  design.     Fee,  $1.00.     Deposit, 
$1.50.     M.  W  .,from  1:30  to  4:25,  first  semester.     Professor  Fel- 
gar.  2  hours. 
Drawing  VII.     Steam  Engine  Design  Continued:     Complete 
design  of  a  steam  engine  with  detailed  working  drawing  of  all 
its    parts.      Fee,   $1.00.      Deposit/  $1.50.      M.    W.,    from    1:30    to 
4:25,  second  semester.     Professor  Felgar.  2  hours. 
Drawing  VIII.     Power  Plant  Design:     Selection  of  the  plan 
and  elevation  of  power  plant  and  machinery,  of  piping  system 
and  of  coal   and   ash   handling   systems.      Prerequisite,    Drawing 
VII.     Fee,  $1.00.     Deposit.  $1.50.     M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  first 
semester.    Professor  Felgar.  2  hours. 
Drawing  Villa.  Power  Plant  Design  Continued:  Fee,  $1.00. 
Deposit,  $1.50.     M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  second  semester.     Pro- 
fessor  Felgar.                                                                                       2  hours. 
Drawing  IX.     Plotting  Surveys:     Making  scale  drawings  of 
areas  surveyed  in  the  field  and  the  plotting  of  profiles  and  con- 
tour maps  in  problems  of  drainage,  road  location,  landscape  em- 
gineering,    etc.    Prerequisite,    Drawing    I.      Civil    Engineering    I 
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taken   simultaneously.     T.   Th.,   from    1:30   to   5:25,   first   semes- 
ter.    Associate  Professor  Chappell.  2  hours. 

Drawing  X.  Topographical  Drawing:  A  study  and  prac- 
tice in  the  conventional  methods  of  representing  topography. 
Particular  study  is  given  to  contour  maps  and  the  solution  of 
problems  relating  thereto.  Prerequisite,  Drawing  IX  .  T.,  from 
1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Chappell. 

1   hour. 

Drawing  XI  (and  XIc).  Railroad  Drawing  and  Field  Work: 
In  the  first  semester  a  survey  is  made  for  a  railroad  from  two 
to  three  miles  in  length,  including  the  reconnaisance,  prelim- 
nary  survey,  and  final  location,  and  the  line  is  plotted  from  the 
notes  taken.  In  the  second  semester  the  drawing  consists  of  the 
construction  of  the  profile  of  the  line  surveyed,  preparation  of 
mass  diagram  to  determine  "haul,"  "borrow"  and  "waste;"  while 
the  field  work  consists  in  laying  out  curves  of  various  kinds  and 
in  staking  out  earthwork.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  II 
(and  lie);  Civil  Engineering  V  (and  Vc)  should  be  taken  simul- 
taneously. M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  and  second  semes- 
ters. Associate  Professor  Chappell.  Each,  2  hours. 

Drawing  XII.  Design  of  Structures:  The  actual  detailing 
of  steel  roofs,  and  bridges.  Complete  drawings  will  be  made  of 
one  steel  truss.  Prerequisites,  Civil  Engineering  XII.  T.  Th., 
from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor  Chap- 
pell. 3  hours. 

Drawing  XIIc.  Bridge  Design:  A  study  in  bridge  details 
and  the  dimensions  of  parts.  Each  student  is  given  different 
data  and  is  required  to  make  all  computations  and  to  design 
several  structures  in  wood  and  metal;  such  as  a  plategirder 
bridge,  a  pin-connected  steel  truss  for  a  building  and  Howe 
truss  and  riveted  truss  bridges.  Civil  Engineering  XII  taken 
simuleaneously.  T.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  and  F.,  from  1:30  to  5:25, 
second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Chappell.      Each,  3  hours. 

Drawing  XIV  (and  XI Vc).  Railway  and  Highway  Design: 
Problems  in  contour  location,  design  of  yards,  turn-outs,  signal 
systems  and  other  practical  railroad  problems.  Civil  Engineer- 
ing XIII  (and  XIIIc)  taken  simultaneously.  M.  W.,  from  1:30 
to  5:25,  first  semester.  M.  W.,  from  2:30  to  5:25,  second  semes- 
ter.     Associate    Professor    Chappell.  Each,   2    hours. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Associate  Professor  Bozell 

Electrical  Engineering  I.  Primary  Batteries;  Storage  Bat- 
tery Engineering:  Chemical  nature,  action  and  behavior  of 
primary  batteries.  The  theory  and  action  of  the  storage  bat- 
tery, its  behavior  under  different  conditions,  and  its  applications 
to,  and  uses  in,  the  electrical  engineering  field.  Lectures  and 
recitations;  laboratory  work  as  required.  Prerequisite,  Electri- 
cal Engineering  II  and  Chemistry  XlXe.  Fee,  $1.00.  T.  Th.,  at 
11:20,  first  semester.  2  hours. 
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Electrical  Engineering  II.  Direct  Current  Dynamo  Machin- 
ery: Advanced  work  in  electricity  and  magnetism:  the  theory 
and  practice  of  direct  current  generators  and  morors.  Lectures 
and  recitations;  must  be  oreceded  or  accompanied  by  Physics  V 
and  IV.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  5  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  Ila.  Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory: Experimental  study  of  direct  current  generators  and  mo- 
tors, and  their  operation  under  varied  conditions  and  require- 
ments. The  calibration  of,  and  work  with,  direct  current  in- 
struments. Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Electrical 
Engineering  II.  Fee,  $2.00.  M.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  se- 
mester. 1   hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  III.  Alternating  Current  Machinery: 
The  advanced  theory  of  alternating  currents,  and  the  study  of 
the  different  types  of  alternating  current  machines.  Commerci- 
al types.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Prerequisites,  Physics  Xa 
and  Electrical  Engineering  IV.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semes- 
ter. 3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  Ilia.  Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory: Experimental  study  of  the  different  kinds  of  alternating 
current  machines;  the  methods  of  testing  and  operating.  Some 
advanced  work  in  operation  of  combinations  of  alternating  cur- 
rent and  direct  current  machinery.  Must  be  preceded  or  ac- 
companied by  Electrical  Engineering  III.  Fee,  $4.00.  M.  T., 
from    1:30   to   5:25,   first   semester.  2   hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  IV.  Theory  of  Alternating  Currents: 
A  study,  mainly  mathematical,  of  alternating  current  phenom- 
ena, and  the  fundamental  theory  of  alternating  current  machin- 
ery. Lectures  and  recitations.  Must  be  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  Mathematics  IV  and  Electrical  Engineering  II.  M. 
T.  W.  Th.,  at   10:20,  second  semester.  4  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  V.  Electric  Railway  Engineering: 
The  engineering  principles  and  practice  in  electric  railway  work. 
The  preliminary  calculations,  speed-time  curves  and  schedules, 
power  house  and  sub-stations,  rolling  stock,  transmission,  equip- 
ment. Lectures,  recitations  and  assigned  reading  and  calcula- 
tions. Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  III  and  Ilia.  T. 
Th.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  VI.  Electrical  Transmission  and 
Distribution  of  Power:  The  practical  problems  encountered  in 
the  transmission  and  distribution  of  electric  energy.  The  sys- 
tems for  meeting  different  conditions.  Lectures,  recitations  and 
assigned  reading;  laboratory  work  as  required.  Prerequisites, 
Electrical  Engineering  III  and  Ilia.  Fee,  $1.00.  M.  W.,  at 
11:20,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  VIII.  Telegraph  and  Telephone  En- 
gineering: The  theory  of  electric  signaling  in  line  and  wireless 
telegraphy.  Modern  apparatus.  The  theory  of  the  operation  of 
telephone  apparatus  and  systems.  Building  up,  and  experiment- 
ing on,  actual  telephone  lines  and  circuits.  Lectures,  recitations 
and  laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Electrical 
Engineering  III.  Fee,  $2.00.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  and  W.,  from 
1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  3  hours. 
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Electrical  Engineering  X.  Illuminating  Engineering:  A 
study  of  the  different  types  of  electric  illuminants,  their  color- 
effects,  efficiency,  etc.  Photometric  tests.  Efficient  lighting. 
Electric  light  machinery,  equipment,  plants  and  systems.  Lec- 
tures, recitations  and  assigned  readings.  Laboratory  work  as 
required.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  III.  Fee,  $1.00. 
T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  XIa.  Electrical  Laboratory:  Ad- 
vanced electrical  measurements,  work  with  and  theory  of  meas- 
uring instruments,  apparatus,  circuits  and  conditions  pertaining 
especially  to  alternating  currents.  Prerequisite,  Physics  IV. 
Fee,  $2.00.     Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.         1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  XII.  Direct  Current  Dynamo  Ma- 
chinery: Electrical  Engineering  students  take  II  instead  of  XII. 
Work  in  electricity  and  magnetism  and  the  theory  and  practice 
of  direct  current  machinery.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Prere- 
quisites, Mathematics  IV  and  Physics  II  and  ITa.  T.  Th.  F., 
at  9:00,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  Xlla.  Electrical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory: Electrical  Engineering  students  take  Ila  instead  of 
Xlla.  Experimental  work  in  operation  of  direct  current  gen- 
erators and  motors  and  the  instruments  used  in  connection. 
Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Electrical  Engineering 
XII.     Fee,  $2.00.     F.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.       1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  XIII.  Alternating  Current  Machin- 
ery: Electrical  Engineering  students  take  III  instead  of  XIII. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  alternating  current  machinery.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations.  Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering 
XII.     M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  XHIa.  Electrical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory: Electrical  Engineering  students  take  Ilia  instead  of 
XHIa.  An  experimental  study  of  the  operation  of  different 
commercial  types  of  alternating  current  machines.  Prerequis- 
ites, Electrical  Engineering  XIII,  or  taken  simultaneously.  Fee, 
$2.00.     F.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.  1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  XVI.  Dynamo  Machine  Design: 
Theory  of  the  design  of  electrical  machinerv  in  all  its  details — 
electrical,  mechanical  and  economical.  Each  student  will  be 
required  to  design  machines  to  meet  certain  conditions,  and  to 
finish  all  calculation,  and  drawings  in  connection.  Lectures  and 
periods  for  design  work.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
Electrical  Engineering  III  and  Ilia.  Fee,  $1.00.  Deposit,  $1.50. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  XVII.  Electrical  Power  PU»ts: 
The  economic  location  and  operation  of  power  plants.  Selec- 
tion and  installation  of  machinery.  Plans  and  estimates.  This 
course  will  cover  the  complete  design  by  the  student  of  a  power 
plant  to  fill  given  conditions;  full  detailed  drawings  will  be  re- 
quired. Lectures  and  periods  for  design  work.  Prerequisites, 
Electrical  Engineering  XVI  and  Mechanical  Engineering  X  tnd 
Ilia.  Fee,  $1.00.  Deposit,  $1.50.  Lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  8:00,  de- 
sign periods,  M.  W.  F.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  second  semester. 

2  hours. 
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Thesis:  Preliminary  reading"  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  semester  on  some  selected  subject.  In  the  second  semester 
the  student  is  expected  to  devote  most  of  his  free  time  to  the 
personal  investigation,  experimental  or  other,  of  his  subject  and 
to  write  an  acceptable  thesis  upon  his  results  and  conclusions. 
Conferences  and  investigation.  Fees  as  may  be  necessary.  Hours 
by   appointment. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  Felgar,  Associate  Professor  Dwight 

Mechanical  Engineering  I.     Valve  Gears  and  Indicators:  A 

study  of  the  valve  motions  of  the  steam  engine  and  of  indica- 
tor cards.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  la.  Mechanical  Laboratory:  Study 
and  calibration  of  instruments  and  testing  of  simple  machines. 
Fee,  $2.00.     T.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  1   hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  II.  Elements  of  the  Steam  Engine 
and  Boiler:  A  brief  study  of  the  principles  of  steam  engines 
and  boilers.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Ila.  Mechanical  Laboratory:  Test- 
ing of  materials  of  construction,  cement  testing,  etc.  Fee,  $2.00. 
T.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.  "i    hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  III.  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineer- 
ing: A  study  of  fuels,  types  of  boilers  and  accessories  in  de- 
tail. Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  II.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
10:20.  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Ilia.  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory: Fuel  and  flue  gas  analysis,  calorimetry,  efficiency  tests 
of  steam  and  gas  engines.  Fee,  $2.00.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25* 
first  semester.  1    hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IV.  Steam  Engineering:  A  de- 
scriptive course  including  prime  movers,  air  compressors,  re- 
frigerating machinery,  etc.,  using  texts  and  catalogues.  T.  Th. 
F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IVa.  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory: A  study  of  lubricating  oils  and  lubrication,  efficiency 
tests  of  steam  and  gas  engines  with  special  reference  to  therm- 
al efficiency  including  a  complete  boiler  and  engine  test.  Fee, 
$2.00.     Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.  1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  V.  Thermodynamics:  Study  of 
the  relations  of  heat  phenomena.  Theory  of  gases  and  vapors 
Theory  of  heat  engines  and  discussion  of  heat  efficiencies.  Pre- 
requisite, Physics  I,  II  and  III  and  Mathematics  IV.  M.  W., 
F.,  at    11:20,   second   semester.  3    hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  VI.  Mechanics:  A  study  of  the 
laws  of  statics  and  dynamics.  Action  of  forces  upon  bodies  and 
resultant  motions.  Prerequisites,  Integral  Calculus.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  5  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  VII.  Heat  Engines:  Thermody- 
namics applied  to  engines,  both  vapor  and  internal  combustion. 
M.  W.,  at  9:00,  and  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  3  hours. 
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Mechanical  Engineering  VIII.  Steam  Power  Plant  Engi- 
neering: A  continuation  of  Mechanical  Engineering  III.  A 
study  of  the  steam  engine,  steam  turbine,  steam  pumps  and  ac- 
cessories, with  reference  to  design,  cost  and  installation  in  a 
power  plant.  Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  III.  T.  Th. 
F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IX.  Heating  and  Ventilation:  Na- 
ture and  properties  of  heat,  principles  of  ventilation,  heat  given 
off  by  radiating  surfaces,  steam  heating  boilers,  various  sys- 
tems of  piping,  mechanical  systems  of  heating  and  ventilation. 
T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  X.  Advanced  Steam  Engineering: 
Study  of  heat  losses  in  the  steam  engine  with  methods  of  reduc- 
ing the  same;  corresponding  superheating,  jacketing,  design  of 
reciprocating  steam  engine;  steam  jet,  design  of  a  steam  tur- 
bine. This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  electri- 
cal engineer.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XI.  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineer- 
ing: A  continuation  of  Mechanical  Engineering  VIII  with 
special  reference  to  power  plant  accessories,  cost  of  power,  tests 
and  types  of  specifications.  Prerequisite  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing VIII.     M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XII.  Machine  Design:  Proportion- 
ing and  designing  of  machine  parts  for  durability  and  strength. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  VI.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20, 
first  semester.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XIII.  The  Gas  Engine:  Power, 
efficiency  and  economy  of  gas  engine.  The  use  of  gasoline,  pe- 
troleum, distillate,  and  producer  gas.  The  Producer  Gas  Plant. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  IV.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  sec- 
cond  semester.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XIV.  Contracts  and  Specifications: 
A  study  of  the  principles  of  business  law  with  special  reference 
to  engineering  and  engineering  contracts.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  sec- 
ond  semester.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XV.  Kinematics:  A  study  of  the 
motion  of  machine  parts  and  of  transmission  of  motion  by  belts, 
gears,  cams,  etc.    T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  3  hours. 


MINING 
Professor  Ohern 

Mining  I.  Elements  of  Mining  Engineering:  A  course  in- 
tended to  introduce  the  student  to  the  chief  features  of  the  pro- 
fession of  mining  engineering.  T.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Ohern.  1  hour. 

Mining  II.  Mining  Engineering:  This  course  with  the 
mechanism  and  tools  of  mining,  methods  _  of  ^  prospecting  and 
the  opening  up  of  deposits,  including  the  sinking  of  shafts  and 
slopes,  the  driving  of  levels,  and  the  working  of  stopes  or 
rooms.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Ohern. 

3  hours. 
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Mining  III.  Mining  Engineering  (Continued):  In  this 
course  are  considered  hydraulicking,  tramming,  hoisting  of  ore, 
coal  and  men,  pumping,  ventilating,  lighting,  explosions,  fires, 
underground  survey,  and  manipulation  of  men.  T.  Th.  F.,  at 
9:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Ohern.  3  hours. 

Mining  IV.  Ore  Dressing:  This  course  treats  of  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  crushing  and  concentrating  ores.  M.  T.  Th.,  at 
1 .30,  first  semester.     Professor  Ohern.  3  hours. 

Mining  V.  Metallurgical  Laboratory:  A  course  in  which 
the  student  makes  a  practical  study  of  the  working  of  machines, 
furnaces,  etc.,  used  in  the  processes  of  ore  preparation  and 
metallurgy.  The  course  further  treats  of  roasting,  smelting, 
amalgamating,  leaching  and  electrolytic  treatment  of  copper, 
lead,  silver  and  gold  ores.  M.  W.  at  8:00,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Ohern.  2  hours. 

Mining  VI.  Mining  Operations:  This  course  is  in  part  a 
continuation  of  Mining  V,  but  includes  also  a  study  of  the  vari- 
ous motors  and  sources  of  power  in  mining  work.  T.  Th.  F.,  at 
8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Ohern.  3  hours. 

Mining  VII.  Metallurgy  of  Ferrous  and  Non-Ferrous  Min- 
eral: This  course  deals  with  the  processes  for  extracting  the 
various  metals  from  their  ores  and  treats  of  fuels  and  refrac- 
tories, etc.  Lectures,  W.  F.,  at  1 :30,  second  semester.  Profes- 
sor Ohern.  2  hours. 

The  courses  in  mining  will  not  be  given  during  the  year 
1910-1911. 


SHOP  WORK 

Mr.  Aitkenhead 

Shop  I.  Woodworking:  The  care  and  use  of  tools  and  wood- 
working machinery;  exercises  in  sawing,  planing,  mortising, 
framing,  dove-tailing,  turning  and  pattern  making.  Fee,  $5.00. 
Section  I,  T.,  from  1:30  to  6:00.  Section  IT,  Th.,  from  1:30  to 
6:00,  first  semester.  1  hour. 

Shop  II.  Forge  and  Foundry  Work:  Forge  work  consists 
of  care  of  forge,  use  of  tools,  forging,  welding,  tempering,  tool 
making;  foundry  work,  moulding,  casting,  cupola  practice,  brass 
casting.  Fee,  $10.00.  T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  6:00,  second  semes- 
ter. 2   hours. 

Shop  III.  Machine  Shop:  Chipping,  filing,  use  of  lathe, 
drill  press  and  emery  wheels.  Fee,  $5.00.  S.,  from  8:00  to  12:30, 
first   semester.  1    hour. 

Shop  IV.  Machine  Shop:  A  continuation  of  course  III,  us- 
ing the  shaper,  planer,  grinding  machine,  and  milling  machine 
and  constructing  special  exercises.  Fee,  $5.00.  S.  ,from  8:00 
to  12:30,  second  semester.  1  hour. 
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Courses  here  listed  but  not  described  in  full  will  be  found 
described  in  full  under  the  head  of  Courses  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

CHEMISTRY 
Professor  DeBarr,  Associate  Professor  Williams 

Chemistry  la:     General  Chemistry.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  II:     General  Chemistry.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  III:     Analytical   Chemistry.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  V:     Quantitative  Analysis.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XIV:     Assaying  in  a   Dry  Way.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XIXc.  Electro-Chemistry:  This  course  takes 
up  the  elements  of  physical  chemistry.  Theory  of  electrolytic 
dissociation,  migration  of  ions,  conductivity  of  solutions,  elec- 
tromotive force,  electrolysis,  and  some  of  the  applications  of 
electro-chemistry.  The  course  is  given  to  electrical  engineering 
students  only.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III,  Physics  II  and 
Mathematics  IV.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Lectures  and  recitations.  T. 
Th.,  at  11:20,  and  laboratory.  W.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  se- 
mester.    Associate   Professor  Williams.  3  hours. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Brewer,  Associate  Proflessor  Hadsell,  Miss  Brooke 

English  I.  English  Composition.  3  hours. 

English  II.     English   Composition.  3  hours. 

English  XXI.     Advanced  English  Composition.        2  hours. 

GEOLOGY 

Professor  Gould,  Professor  Ohern 

Geology  I.     General   Geology.  3   hours. 

Geology  II.     Historical  Geology.  3  hours. 

Geology  IV.     Economic  Geology.  3  hours. 

Geology  VII.     Mineralogy.  3  hours. 

Geology  VIII.     Lithology.  3  hours. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Reaves,  Associate  Professor  Duval 

Mathematics  I:     Advanced  Algebra.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  lie:     Plane  Trigonometry.  2  hours. 

Mathematics  III:     Analytic  Geometry.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  IV:     Calculus.  5  hours. 

Mathematics    V:      Differential    Equations.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  VII:     Theoretical  Mechanics.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  XVe.  Advanced  Calculus:  A  continuation  of 
Mathematics  IV  with  numerous  applications  to  practical  prob- 
lems. M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Duval.  3  hours. 


Pathology  I. 
Pathology  X. 
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3  hours. 
3  hours. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
Associate  Professor  Darling 


Physical  Training  I 
Physical  Training    II. 
Physical  Training  III. 
Physical  Training  IV. 


1  hour. 
1  hour. 
1  hour. 
1   hour. 


PHYSICS 

Professor  Haseman 

Physics   I:      General   Physics.  3  hours. 

Physics  la:      Physics   Laboratory.  2  hours. 

Physics  II:     General  Physics  3  hours. 

Physics  Ha:     Physical  Laboratory.  2  hours. 

Physics  IV:     Advanced  Physics  Laboratory.  2  hours. 

Physics  V:     Electricity  and  Magnetism.  3  hours. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 


A  special  announcement  giving  further  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  session  is  published  annually.  For  copies  of  this  an- 
nouncement or  for  other  information  relating  to  the  session 
address:     The  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

The  purpose  of  the  session  is  to  furnish  regular  university 
work  for  those  who  are  unable  to  attend  during  the  school  year 
and  for  those  who  have  deficiencies  they  wish  to  remove. 

The  courses  offered  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  the  regu- 
lar school  year.  The  range  of  subjects  is  sufficiently  large  to 
meet  the  demands  of  those  who  wish  special  work  as  well  as 
those  who  are  candidates  for  degrees. 

ADMISSION  AND  CREDIT 

For  entrance  no  formal  examinations  are  required,  but  ad- 
mission is  granted  upon  aoplication  when  it  appears  to  the  fac- 
ulty that  the  applicant  is  of  sufficient  maturity  and  training  to 
profit  by  the  exercises  of  the  session.  When  entering  the  uni- 
Tersity  for  the  first  time  a  student  is  advised  to  bring  a  certified 
copy  of  his  credits.  This  will  facilitate  enrollment  and  classifi- 
cation and  will  furnish  data  to  make  his  record  complete  in  the 
office  of  the  registrar. 

It  is  intended  that  the  university  credit  shall  be  given  only 
to  students  who  are  qualified  to  do  systematic  university  work. 

The  instructor  will  record  formal  credit  for  only  such  at- 
tendants as  present  evidence  of  fitness. 

In  general,  credit  will  be  given  at  the  rate  of  one  college 
hour  for  sixteen  exercises.  A  course  of  six  lectures  weekly  dur- 
ing eight  weeks  will  have  a  credit  value  of  three  hours.  Such  a 
course  will  be  reckoned  as  one-half  unit  of  entrance  credit  for 
preparatory  students.  A  smaller  or  larger  number  of  periods  a 
week  will  receive  credit  in  due  proportion  to  the  time  spent. 

The  normal  amount  of  credit  obtainable  during  the  session, 
by  a  student  devoting  his  whole  time  to  courses  strictly  of  uni- 
versity grade,  is  eight  hours.  A  bachelor's  degree  represents  124 
or  more  hours  of  credit,  distributed  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  college  in  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

The  normal  amount  of  credit  obtainable  by  a  preparatory 
student  is  one  and  one-half  units  of  entrance  credit.  The  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  freshman  standing  cover  fifteen 
units  distributed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  college  or 
•chool  v/hich  the  student  desires  to  enter. 
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SUMMER  COURSES 

For  the  summer  of  1910  the  courses  listed  below  ane  offered. 
A  description  of  each  course  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
publication  by  referring  to  the  general  index. 


BOTANY 

Professor  VanVleet 

Two  Courses 

Preparatory  Botany:  1-2  unit  entrance  credit. 

Botany  I:     General  Botany.  3  hours, 
or 

Botany   IV:      Morphology   and  Classification   of   Flowlering 

Plants.  3  hours. 


CHEMISTRY 

Mr.  Calvert 

Chemistry  la:     General  Chemistry.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  III:     Analytical  Chemistry.  5  hours. 


CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Professor  Paxton 

Classical  Archaeology  I:    The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks. 

2  hours. 


DRAWING 

Associate  Professor  Bozell 

Free-hand  Drawing:  1-2  unit  entrance  credit. 

or 

Drawing   I:   Technical   Drawing.  2   hours. 


ECONOMICS 
Professor  Sawtell 
Economics  I:     Elementary  Economics.  3  hours. 
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EDUCATION 

Associate  Professor  Erwin 

Two  Courses 

Education  la:     History  of  Education  to  the  Renaissance. 

3  hours, 
or 

Education  lb:  History  of  Modern  Education.  3  hours. 

Education  III:     Secondary  Education.  3  hours, 

or 

Education  IV:     Organization  and  Administration  of  Public 
School  Systems  3  "hours. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE 

Professor  Brewer,  Miss  Loomis 

Six  Courses 

Preparatory  English:     Rhetoric.  1-2  unit  entrance 

Preparatory  English  Literature:  1-2  unit  entrance 

English  I:     First  Principles  of  English  Composition. 

3 

English    VI:      English    Literature    from    Spencer    to 

1575-1745.  3 

English  VIII:     Shakespeare.  3 

or 

English  IX.     Early  XIX   Century  Poetry.  2 

English  XVIII:     American  Literature.  3 

FRENCH 
Miss  Merle  Newby 
French  I:     Elementary  French.  5 


credit, 
credit. 

hours. 
Pope, 
hours, 
hours. 

hours, 
hours. 


hours. 


GEOLOGY 

Associate  Professor  Taylor 

Geology  VI:     Physiography. 
Geology  I:     Elements  of  Geology. 


3  hours. 
3  hours. 


GERMAN 

Mr.  Holt. 

German  I:     Beginning  German. 

Geran  XIV:     A  Teachers'  Course  in  German. 


5  hours. 
2  hours. 


GREEK 
Professor  Paxton 
Greek  I:     Beginning  Greek. 


5  hours. 
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HISTORY 

Professor  Buchanan,  Associate  Professors  Gittinger  and  Floyd 

History  la:    Constitutional  History.  3  hours. 
History  VI:    Political  History  of  the  United  States.  3  hours. 

History  IX:     Medieval  Europe.  3  hours. 

History  XV:     Modern  Europe.  3  hours. 

History  XXVb:     English  Institutions.  2  hours. 


LATIN 

Professor  Sturgis,  Miss  Jessie  Newby 

Two  Courses 

First  Caesar:  1-2  unit  entrance  credit. 

Latin  AB:     Cicero.  5  hours. 

or 

Latin  CD:     Vergil.  5  hours. 


MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Reaves,  Associate  Professor  Duval 

Four  Courses 

Of  the  five  courses  outlined  below  only  those  four  which  are 
elected  by  the  greatest  number  of  students  will  be  given. 

Plane  Geometry:  1-2  unit  entrance  credit. 

Algebra:  1-2  unit  entrance  credit. 

Mathematics  A:     Solid  Geometry. 

1-2  unit  entrance  credit  or  3  hours. 
Mathematics  I:     Advanced  Algebra.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  Ha:     Plane  Trigonometry.  3  hours. 


MUSIC 
Mr.  Waller 
Music  XV:  1  hour. 

PHYSICS 
Associate  Professor  Bozell 
First  Physics:  1-2  unit  entrance  credit. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Gardner 

Two  Courses 

Psychology  la:     General  Psychology. 

or 

Psychology  lb: 

Psychology  VII:     Genetic  Psychology. 

or 

Psychology  VIII:     Psychology  of  Education 


m 


3  hours. 

3  hours. 
3  hours. 

3  hours. 


SHOP  WORK 

Mr.  Aitkenhead 


Shop  I:     Woodworking. 
Shop  III:     Machine  Shop. 


1  hour. 
1  hour 


SOCIOLOGY 
Professor  Sawtell 
Sociology  II:     Practical   Social   Problems. 


3  hours. 


VOICE  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

There  will  be  competent  teachers  for  giving  instruction  u& 
voice,  piano  and  violin  during  the  summer  session  for  which  the 
usual  fees  will  be  charged. 


SPECIAL  COURSES 

Courses  in  domestic  science,  agriculture,  and  manual  train- 
ing for  teachers  will  be  provided  during  the  summer  session. 
These  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  the 
law  as  to  teachers'  certificates.  Upon  completion  of  these  courses 
with  the  passing  of  a  proper  examination,  a  statement  will  be 
furnished  to  students  which  will  give  evidence  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  of  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  and  will  also 
be  accepted  as  definite  credit  for  admission  to  the  university. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  1908-1909 

AND 

ROLL  OF  STUDENTS 


DEGREES  CONFERRED   1908-1909 

SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 

June  10,  1909 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Arthur   Maxwell   Alden  Frank  Millard   Long 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Yetta   V.   Alden  John    Truman    Horner 

Robert    Peyton    Calvert  James  Charles  Maloy  Krumturt 

Harold  Linwood  Bowen  Gaylord    Nelson 

Euline   Capshaw  Pierce  Larkin 

Mabel   Dora   Chase  Earle  Warren  Radcliffe 

William  Japheth   Cross  Nellie    Watson    Robinson 

Orlando    Clark   Culver  Sarah  Anna  Rood 

Nellie   Dean  Mac  Alexander  Tracy 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Charles    Lewis    Kaupke  Hugh    Robinson   Shannon 

Robert   Hickman   Riley  Roscoe    Walker 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

Mary    Pearl    Goodrich  Nannie   Lee   Miller 

Elva    Ellen   McFerron 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMIST 

Claude   Newton  Bankston  Ella  Delanie  McCance 

Oscar  Carl  Felton  Blanche    Florence   Patton 

Robert  Lee  Hickman  Frances   Pearle   Potteiger 

Albert  Hollis  Bessie  Louisa  Randell 

Floyd  Omer  Howarth  Guy  Merritt  Russell 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Allen,  Fred  Leroy 

B.  A.  University  of  Oklahoma Tonkawa 

Calvert,  Robert  Peyton 

B.  A.  University  of  Oklahoma Guthrie 

Dangerfield,  Ralph  Harold 

B.   A.   University  of   Oklahoma Enid 

Goodrich,  Nell  Virginia 

B.  A.,  B.  M.  University  of  Oklahoma Normal 

Harder,   Oscar  Edward 

Newalla 

Hutchison,  Lon  Louis 

B.   A.   University   of   Oklahoma Perry 

Loomis,  Adelaide  Clara 

B.  A.  University  of  Oklahoma Norman 

McFerron,  Elva  Ellen 

B.    M.   University   of   Oklahoma Norma* 

"Swartz,  Peter  Winferd 

Purcell 

Waller,  James  Leamon 

B.  M.  University  of  Oklahoma Norman 

Williams,  Guy  Yandall 

B.  A.  University  of  Oklahoma Enid 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
Seniors 

Allen,    William    Alvin Lexington 

Armstrong,   Charles   Elliott Peek 

Bailey,   Betty  May Norman 

Belt,    Benjamin    Carlton Norman 

Belt,    Elizabeth    Blanche Norman 

Bible,    Gola    Hannah Norman 

Bryan,  John  A Nelson 

Buttram,    George    Franklin Ada 

Clark,   Chester   Charles Comanche 

Cotten,    Mittie    Tecumseh 

Cruce,    Eugene    Ardmore 

Davis,   Clarence   Edwin Elk    City 

Dawson,  Arthur   Kaye    Oklahoma   City 

Douthitt,   Herman    Sulphur 

Eches,  Charles  Raymond   Helena 

Feuquay,   Courtland   Matson    Chandler 

Flaugher,  Huxley  Tremont   Cashion 

Forbes,    Minnie    Norman 

Foster,  Lulu  Ruth    Okarche 

Gibson,  Joseph   Elbert Marietta 

Goodman,   Joe    Norman 

Goodrich,    Mary    Pearl Norman 
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Gray,   Charles  Raymond    Higgins,  Tex. 

Gray,   Earl   Quincy    Higgins,   Tex. 

Green,  Winchester  Woodworth Mounds 

Hendrix,  Albert  Willard Chickasha 

Herald,  Frank  Alfred   Cleo 

Hutto,  Robert  Walton   Texola 

Killion,   Lois    El   Reno 

Leeper,  Olive  Grace Jerico,  Tex. 

Montgomery,    Oval    Pirkey Norman 

Kewby,  Jessie  Dimple Norman 

Norris,    Helen    Amelia Lawton 

Owens,    Jesse    Thomas Clovis 

Porter,    Earle    Sellers Guthrie 

Randolph.  William  Nathaniel  Monnett,  Mo. 

Reed,    Jeannette    Wetumka 

Reed,    Louis    Shelburn Tonkawa 

Reeds,   Artie   Carl Quincy 

Roberson,    Frank    Alexander Newkirk 

Rood,    Ellwood    Deane Enid 

Ruedy,    Blanche   Gwendolence Oklahoma    City 

Simpson,    Mary    Francis Boise 

Snider,    Ruth    Marriwell Tulsa 

Sneed,  Earl   Everett    Bloomington,   Ind. 

Tarmen,    Fred    Earl Norman 

Wantland,    Charles    William Purcell 

Wheeler,    Henderson    Floyd Dill 

White,    Mary    Murdock Sparks 

Wolf.    Key    Davis 

Wood,   Robert   Harrison    Blackwell 


Juniors 

Balyeat.    Frank    Allen Wellston 

Berlin,    Herbert   Augustus Wakita 

Boyle,    Lottie    Louise Stroud 

Bridgewater,   Mabel   Irene Norman 

Browne,  Howard  Storm   Tonkawa 

Colburn,    James    Orlin Collinsville 

Conkling,    Richard   Adolphus Helsel 

Daves,   Eva    Guthrie 

Dorchester,  Charles    Miner Pauls   Valley 

Duchow,    John Perry 

Edie,     Myrl Anaclarko 

Erwin,    Perlee    Dair Wellston 

Ewinp:,    Richard    Howe Norman 

Hardie,    John    Guy Norman 

Himes,    Alice     Norman 

Hodgson,    William    Mark Altus 

Jenks,   Darrell   C .Stephenville,   Tex. 

Lamar,   Ursula   Vivian Mangum 

Larimore,  W.   King Oklahoma   City 

Ledbetter,  Wynn   Caroline Ardmore 

Lee,   Grace    Morning   Sun,    la. 
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Mayginnes,   Arthur   Hall Tulsa 

McCracken,  Clyde  Homer Boliver,  Mo. 

Melvin,    Margaret    May Guthrie 

Monnet,   Victor    Elvert Norman 

Myers,  Morris  Thurman Shawnee 

Newby,    Jerry    Bowers Norman 

Wallenberg.    Harry    Clarence Norman 

Warkentin,    Jacob    Kermit Weatherford 

Williamson,    Isaac   Loren Renfrow 

Woods,  Roy  Ulysses University  Park,  Colo. 

Young,   Albert    Lloyd Cestos 

Sophomores 

Alexander,    Etta     Norman 

Ambrister,   Eugene    Norman 

Ambrister,    Hubert    Norman 

Barefoot,    Oren    Clifford .  . : Chickasha 

B'essent,    Nina     Norman 

Bowling,    Charles    Norman 

Buxton,  Gertrude  Laura Oklahoma  City 

Clifton,   Eva    Manhattan,   Kans. 

Cook,  Benjamin  Stanley Texarkana,  Ark. 

Crabtree,   Ethel   Lucile Oklahoma    City 

Dennison,   Edith   B Norman 

Eaglcton,    Eloise     ! Pawnee 

Ellenbcrgcr,   Myrtle    Norman 

Evans.   Edward   Andrew    Muskogee 

Poster,    Rhoda    Olivia Helena 

Garrett,    Robert    Ernest Oklahoma    City 

Geyer,    Bruce    Edmond Norman 

Graham,    Emmet    Downey Lexington 

Haines,    Sarah    Deborah Norman 

Hamilton,  Charles  Walter Ithaca,  Mich. 

Haun,   Harry   Lee Pond   Creek 

Hayr.es,  Fanny  Belle McAlester 

Hayes,    Frances     Okarche 

Herald,    John    Martin Cleo 

Hocker.   Charles  Turner Purcell 

Hood,  Theodore    Kiowa,  Kans. 

Howe,     Helen     Margaret .Norman 

Johnson,  Roy  Summers Newkirk 

Lindsay,    Mary   Agnes Norman 

Marsh,   Alary  Eleanor Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Maxwell,    Llovd    William Sparks 

McCombs,    Thomas    Sallisaw 

McMahan,  Alvin  Mann Clayton,  N.  Mex. 

Messenger,    Eva     Holdenville 

Messenger,    Zella Holdenville 

Meyer,    Clara    Tecumseh 

Minteer.    Edwin    Dillin Norman 

Orr,    Charles    Lawrence Roff 

Roark,    Louis    Wagoner 

Thomas,   Tula   May Chelsea 
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Thompson,   John    Cleveland Erick 

Truut,   Laurence  Emery Norman 

Von    Keller,    Beatrice Ardmore 

Webb,   Ulys    Manitou 

Freshmen 

Alexander,   Elmina    Norman 

Balyeat,    Ray    Morton Wellston 

Berry,   Avo    Norma* 

Berry,    Ray    Norman 

Berry,    Roger    E Pond    Creek 

Blum,  Nellie   Lyndon,  Kans. 

Bodine,   Charles  Orville    Norman 

Capshaw,    Fred     Norman 

Childs,  Joe  Leavitt   Purcell 

Christmas,   Earle    Pond   Creek- 
Colby,    Carson    Purcell 

Cook,   Howard    Chickasha 

Dean,  Marguerite Newkirk 

Dennison,   Eunice  E Norman 

Denyer,  Samuel  Arthur    Chandler 

de   Port,   Ossip New   York, 

Donnelly,    Teresa    Agnes Norman 

r,  Frances   Pauls  Valley 

ton,    Olive Pawnee 

ids,   Minnie   Lee Nor 

Everest,   Robert   Kirbride Oklahoma    City 

uson,    Lucile    Eleanor Norman 

Fleming,   George   A.   Warren Cordell 

Hall,  John   E Chai 

Hanna,    Gertrude    V Pa 

Harley,  John  Thomas Midway 

y     Lex 

Hill,   George    Robert    Vinita 

Hocker,    Reginald    Nichol Purcell 

Hughes,  Don N< 

Hurst,    Beulah    Josephine Pawnee 

Jack-on,    Robert    Edwards Sallisaw 

Jeanness,  Thomas    Netherton Okm 

Leach,    Grace    Margaret N< 

h,   Florence  Belle Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

McKnight,    Flenry    Floward Lawton 

Meyer,   Milton   Frederick Holton,   Kans. 

Pearson,   Loran    Okeene 

Rcw,    May    Belle Lindsay 

Roeser,    Elsie    Grace Cleveland 

Rose,    Frank    Hubert Cache 

Shinn,   John    Lestrange Lexington 

Taylor,  Robert  Nesbitt Norman 

Thomas,    Mabel    Elizabeth Xjewkirk 

Webster,    Calla    Vandivier Norman 

West,    Benjamin    Harrison Navina 
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Whitehurst,    Annette    Ardmore 

Wiggins,   Mary    • Sulphur 

Williams,    Grace    Oklahoma    City 

Young,    Benjamin    Ryan 

Unclassified 

Alberty,   Cecil  E Claremore 

Alexander,    Addie    Mabel Norman 

Anderson,    Gladys    . .  ; Pryor 

Armstrong     William    Tuclson Boswell 

Bamford,    Mary    Jane Guthrie 

Barrow,    Lucy    Elizabeth Lexington 

Bayloss,  Ross  Raymond Claremore 

Bell,    Dot    Vaughn Norman 

Bell,    Fay    Atoka 

Bell,    Lucile    Katherine Norman 

Boyd,  Loften  Richards   Lubbock,  Tex. 

Brady,  Lydia  Mamie University  Place,  Nebr. 

Brewster,    Forrester    Pryor 

Browne,   Josephine    Norman 

Buchanan,  James  McGill Murfeysburro,  Tenn. 

Capshaw,    Elmer    Alexander Norman 

Carrier,    Jason    Norman 

Carson,  Royal  W Oklahoma  City 

Castile,    Eric   Luther Fairfield,    Iowa. 

Clark,    Glenn     Cecil Comanche 

Clifford,  Frank  Harrison   Newkirk 

Close,  Fred  Wilson  Norman 

Cowles,    Carl   R Arapaho 

DeBarr,    Cora    Belle Norman 

DeGolyer,  Lee  Everette Washington,  D.  C. 

Dennison,  Nora  May   Norman 

Dunn,   Robert   North    Poteau 

Dyer,  Jennie  Barnette   Oklahoma  City 

Ehman,    Lydia    Ethel Sulphur 

Ewing,    Bessie   Pearl Norman 

Fears,   Dewitt    Sulphur 

Fleming,   Edwin  Terrill Enid 

Floyd,   Mrs.   M.  A Norman 

Forbes,  Ola  Alice Norman 

Foster,    Earl    Chandler 

Franklin,  Marian  Edmond   Shawnee 

Gafford,  Lucile    Sulphur 

Garside,   Bettice    Stringtown 

Goe,  William  Emanuel   Norman 

Goodwin,  Fi ankie    Clarksville,  Tex;. 

Goynes,,  William  Wiley Waco,  Tex. 

Graves,  Lloyd  M Orlando 

Guerrant,  Pearl  M Norman 

Hale,   Ethel    Norman 

Harper,  Cleo  Helen   Poteau 

Harper,   James    Chickasha 

Harr,    Deane    Ardmore 
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Haun,  Carl  B Pond  Creek 

Hazeltinc,  Warren  James   Norman 

Hirshfield,  Albert  Clifford   Norman 

Holland,    Dortis    Norman 

Houston,    Olla    ' Enid 

Howe,   Frank   George    Weatherford 

Hughes,   Harry  Walker    Norman 

Hutchison,   Airs.   Lon  Louis Norman 

Jackson,    Jim    Porter Norman 

Jackson,    Lillian    Noble 

Jacob,    Pearl    Norman 

James,  Retta  B Waluut  Grove,  Mo, 

Johnson,    Blythe    W Altus 

Jones,    Newlin    Sayre 

Kingsbury,    Gertrude    Norman 

Kraemar,    Marguerite    Perry 

Lackey,  Robert  Vinson    Muskoeee 

Lamar,  Paden  McClusky Mangum 

Leach,  William  Tecumseh    Norman 

Link,  Hortense    Oklahoma  City 

Martin,    Glenn    Erick 

Mayginnes,    Arthur    Tulsa 

McCain.   Barnes    Quinton 

McCormick,  Charles  Hoyt   Chandler 

M  cCullough,  Archibald  Mason Billings 

McMurray,  Jack  Frank McAlester 

McReynolds,    Clarence    Stillwater 

McWhirt,    Burr Roflf 

McWhirter,   George  Truman Cleveland 

Mcador,    Girdie    Emery Noble 

Memminger,   Charles   Burrows Atoka 

Merkle,   Bessie    Elizabeth Norman 

Merkle,  Clara  Ellen   Norman 

Miller,    Nannie    Lee Norman 

Miller,    Odver    Harrison Orlando 

Mills,   Edmond   Fitzgerald    Poteau 

Mitchell,  Young  Oscar  Tulsa 

M ontgomery,   Myrtle   Winifred    Norman 

Moore,    Carroll    Switzer Norman 

Moore.  William  Richard Ardmore 

Morrow,  John  Earnest Oklahoma  City 

Nairn,  James    Nowata 

Orr,  Ben  Forrester Roff 

Patton,  Esther St.  Johns,  Kans. 

Pnxton,   Margery    Clarksville,   Mo. 

Porter,   Raymond   Larn Garber 

Rash,  Ermah  Oklahoma  City 

Rice,  Olivia   Walnut  Grove,  Mo. 

Robey,   Winnie    D Davidson 

Rogers,  Ila  Maggie    Moore 

Rosenstein,    Claude    Houston Edmond 

Ryan,  Rena  Frances Agra 

Schulz,  W.  K Norman 
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Smith,   Paul    Norman 

Smith,  Sam  Jones   Ada 

Snider,    Luther    Crocker Bloomington,    Ind. 

Standley,    R  se    Moore Norman 

Steel,    Charles Sneed 

S  ;phens,    Benjamin    Sagal Ardmore 

Swan.  Neva  Merle   Oklahoma  City 

Thornton,  Murrell  H Pryor 

Tjensvold,  Ursula  Fockler   Norman 

Toomer.  Morrison  R Muskogee 

Tracy,  Shelley  Elk  City 

Trippett,  Hosea  W Mangum 

Webster,   Tine   Hayes Norman 

Wheeler,  Dona  Ogle  Dill 

Woods,    Mort    Crumbaugh Ardmore 

Wright,  Irvinsr  L Clio,   Iowa. 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Seniors 

Belknap,   Clara    Norman 

Briggs,    Ollie    May Norman 

Hall,  Hallie  Stewart Lone  Wolf 

Mascho,   Sayde    Chandler 

nnan,    Bessie    Moore 

McMakin,  Florence  Ila Norman 

Juniors 

Curtis,  Georgia  May Norman 

Gorton,    Vera    Delle    Lawton 

Oliver,    Bertha    Norman 

Sophomores  , 

ey,   Charles   Ross Plelena 

Higgins,  Cora   Clay  Center,  Kans. 

Lee,  Eva   Morning  Sun,  Iowa. 

McMillan,    Elizabeth    Norman 

Millar,  Merle   Ellen    Norman 

Unclassified 

Ackley,   Madge   Elizabeth Muskogee 

Alden,    Arthur    Maxwell Norman 

Alexander,  Emma    Norman 

Anderson,    Helen    Rebecca Pryor 

Asher,  Elizabeth   Asher 

Bailey,  Ollie  Hazel Norman 

Bay leat,    Gladys    Glee Wellston 

Besse.it,  Edna  Norman 

Bessent,   Erma    Norman 

Bobo,   Olga    Norman 
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Bridgewater,  Chester  Reade  Norman 

Brigham,    Robert    Adam Norman 

Buchanan,   Frances    Norman 

Butler,   Bessie    Norman 

Chase,  Agnes  Marian   Norman 

Clement,  Katie    Norman 

Cook,  Lena  Grace   .__.. Norman 

Darling,  Airs.  John  C Luther 

Dowd,  Jean    Charlotte,   N.   C. 

Erwin,  May  Olivia    Norman 

Erwin,  Ethel  Margaret   Norman 

Felgar,  James  Houston Norman 

usan,  Jean   Norman 

r,  Gussie  Wetumka 

Fisher,   Pauline    Wetumka 

. .    Alice    . Norman 

Forbes,  Beulah    ! Norman 

r,  Roy  Abner Norman 

Garvin,  Vivian    Pauls  Valley 

Gibson,  Malinda  Norman 

er,  Mrs.   Frank  J Guthrie 

ry,  Clara  Parsons,  Kans. 

Guerrant,   Florelle    Norman 

Guerrant,  Maurice    Norman 

Hall,  Ethel  Sylvia    X'orman 

inbotham,  Anna  Paxton : .  Ashley      1 

n,  Tula  Virginia   Lexington 

ie    Branham Norman 

t.  Marie  Dearth   Okarche 

Ince,  Mrs.  Kate Norman 

Jackson,  Alice  Brittain   Norman 

Johnson,  Nellie  F Norman 

Keiger.  Nina  Estelle   Norman 

King.  Elizabeth  Jane    Norman 

Leach,  Naomi  Nina   Norman 

Lenox.  George  Seymour   New  York,  N.  Y. 

Louther,  Irma   Norman 

Louther,    Nadine    Norman 

Mays,  Madge  Norman 

Mc  Faddin,  Willie  Norman 

McMakin,   Mary   Marguerite Norman 

Meier,  Julia  Anita   Norman 

Millar,   Maude   Helen  .  . . Norman 

Miller.   Mary   Emmeline Norman 

Morgan,  Mabel    Norman 

Morris,  Mabel  M Noble 

Mozley,  Lena  Belle   Norman 

Mozley,  Warren  Merrill    Norman 

Nelden,  Hazel    Richards,  Mo. 

Pritchitt,    Herbert    Gladstone    Norman 

Rash.  Ellen  May    Norman 

Salter,  Lewis  Spencer   Carmen 

Salter,  Mclva  Olive    Carmen 
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Smith,  Blanche  Mabel   Norman 

Smith,  Frankie  Lindsay 

Stogner,  Esther  Anna Norman 

Tisdel,  Dana Muskogee 

Trout,  Lena  Pearl  Norman 

Underwood,  Mary  Claudia  Norman 

Watkins,  Alma  Mary  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Webber,  Mary  Wood  Wooster,  Ohio 

Wolfe,   Opal  Marie Kaw   City 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

First  Year 

Bellatti,  C.  Robert  Norman 

Bellatti,  Edith Norman 

Betzer,  Frank  Forest Chandler 

Billingslea,  Ralph Wellston 

Cameron,  Crawford  William  Guthrie 

Canfield,  Herbert  Davis Naviria 

Cook,  Robert  Glenn Texarkana,  Ark. 

Courtney,  Alvah  G Walter 

Herndon,  Charles  Flolland Murfreesboro,  Ark. 

Hurst,  Therman  Scott Pawnee 

Tenness,  Richard Okmulgee 

Latting,  Halcomb  Bibb   Chickasha 

Ledbetter,  Louis  Albert  Ardmore 

Lewis,  Leonard  Dodson Hobart 

Manning,  Frank   Chickasha 

Masek,  Charles  Louis Tulsa 

Mayfield,  Thomas  W Norman 

Mohrbacher,  Carl  Edward  Shawnee 

Peard,  Roger  Wood Enid 

Ross,  Henry  Grady Madill 

Short,  George  Ford Durant 

Speakman,  Streeter    Wellston 

Walker,  Paul  Atlee Shawnee 

Watson,  Frank  N Pond  Creek 

Welch,  Samuel  Earle   Talihina 

Unclassified 

Anderson,  Charles    Atoka 

Butts,  Louis  Johnson   Marshall 

Catchings,  Walter  Scott Georgetown,  Miss. 

Cowan,  Alvis    Moore* 

Diamond,  Harry Holdenville 

Farris,  Thomas  Leonidas Stratford 

Hughes,  Carl  Jennings   Sapulpa 

Jenkins,  Albert  Edward Oklahoma  City 

Little,  James  Monroe  Norman 

Louthan,  Charles  Dunn Chickasha 

Magruder,  Lawson  William Visksburg,  Miss. 

Mcintosh,  Daniel  Newman Checotah 
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Nation,  Omer  M Qninton 

Nutt,  Horace Mineral  Wells,  Tex. 

Page,  Alfred  Washington   Supply 

Scruggs,  Lawrence  E Maden,  Mo. 

Wallace,  William  Robert  Pauls  Valley 

Weiss,  Stanton  Edwin Oklahoma  City 

Wilkinson,  Roy  Lee  Garber 

Williamson,  Errett  MacQuiddy Pauls  Valley 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Second  Year 

Baker,  Mattie  May Orlando 

Darling,  John   Chester    Enid 

Davis,  Emmer  Palmore   Stoutland,  Mo. 

Dawson,  Oro  O Wanette 

Morter,  Roy  Alton Norman 

Wails,  Otto  James  Norman 

First  Year 

Conley,  Charles  Calvin Grandfield 

Harris,  John  Franklin   Moore 

Lambert,  Ernest  Chester Okmulgee 

Mauley,  John  William Ponca  City 

Peterson,  John  Norwood Tahlequah 

Rose,  Cassie  Belle Cache 

Wiley,  Alvin  Ray   Tulsa 

Unclassified 

Bobo,  Warner  Kelly    Norman 

Chase,  Ralph  Edward Norman 

Hanson,  John  Harvey Grandfield 

Henry,  James  Warrall    Pawnee 

Lambert,  Jesse  Bateman Corbett 

Starr,  Orange  Walter Claremore 

Taylor,  Pleasant  Addison Tussv 

Wright,  Asa Gal.veston,  Tex. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 
Fourth  Year 

Felton,  Carl  Oscar   Hydro 

Second  Year 

Blankenship,    Chester    Fyan    Anadarko 

Blythe,  Emmet  Annett   Fulton,  Ky. 

Corley,   Zeke    Tonkawa 

English,  James  Porter Galena 

Garland,  David  Miller Muskogee 

Hoopes,  Charles  Merton   Oklahoma  City 
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Hull,  Gray  B Unadilla,  Nebr. 

Kirkendall,  Melvin   Carmem 

Landon,  Raymond  Rufus  Port 

Stauber,  Josephine   Tecumsek 

Wood,   Clara    Celesta    Jones 

First  Year 

Dickson,  August  Quincy Geronimo 

Fowler,  Lester Carmen 

Haas,  Andrell    Harrah 

Haas,  John  Darvin   Harrah 

Holbrook,  Ray   Guthrie 

Housh,  Leo  Tames Jones 

Nicholson,  Hubert  Maurice Pawhuska 

Owens,  John   Donald    Pawhuska 

Unclassified 

Ballenger,  Joseph  Otis   Choctaw 

Brink,  Isaac  Newton   Morris 

Cates,  Robert  George   Weatherford 

Choate,  Lewis  E Indianola 

Colburn    Harold  Davis   Turrelton 

Davis,  Sidney  E Oklahoma  City 

Dougan,  Joseph  G Chickasha 

Franklin,  Benjamin  Sidney Davidson 

Gilliland,  Kenion  Roy Stratford 

Haas.   Clarence  Edward    Harrah 

Harris,  Delmcn   Mounds 

Hemby,  John  Pat Monticello,  Ark. 

Knepley,  Charles  Clinton  Deer  Creek 

Lambert,  Kennith Monticello,  Ark. 

Man  nine,  Acldie  Okla Ringwood 

Manning.  Mrs.  Mary  G Chickasha 

McFerron,  Carroll  Harris  Norman 

McKinney,  Benjamin  Carroll Ft.  Towson 

Mosier,   Henry   Guthrie 

Mosier,    William    Guthrie 

Mulky,  Vernon  Malcolm Lamont 

Norris,  Joseph  Clarence   Lawton 

Olmstead,  Harry - Ripley 

Penwell,  Roscoe  Valney Bonham,  Tex. 

Preston,  Roy  Irwin   Carnegie 

Proffitt,  Floyd  Euliah Harrah 

Randle,  Luther  FI Mangum 

Rice,  Charles  Floyd  Clint Pontotoc 

Schwemin,  Harry  Paul Apache 

Sharrock,  Keris  Equan Durant 

Shultz,  Arthur  Christian   Lahoma 

Smith.  William  H Kaw  City 

Wheeler,  Sidney  Tyron 

Wilhite.  Ottie    Helena 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Seniors 

Cortis    Lloyd  Burgess Norman 

Juniors 

Alden,  Verne  E Norman 

Johnson,  Earl  Briggs   Oklahoma  City 

Kidd,  Frank  J Hackberry 

Sophomores 

Colby,    Howard    Bethune    Chickasha 

Crabtree,  James  Russell Oklahoma  City 

Craddock,  Franklin  Harper Oklahoma  City 

Foreman,  Perrv  Ashbrook Claremore 

Griffin,  Schenk  H.  • Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Hill,  Robert   Luther Faxon 

Murphey,  George  Robert Oklahoma  City 

Freshmen 

Balland,  Dc Auburn  Nowata 

Balyeat,  Roy  Harrison Wellston 

a  coe Oklahoma  City 

Denyer,  Thomas  Milliard  Chandler 

-     ide,  Albert  Edward Oklahoma  City 

Haun,  Ray  Homer Pond  Creek 

Holland,   Weaver  Everett Chandler 

aw,  David Hem; 

Ralph   Norman 

i  i  enard  Ardmore 

Unclassified 

nathy,  Ewing  Bilam Lexi; 

Anderson,  Ellis  Grady Oklahoma  City 

Arner,    Will Ryan 

Asbury,    Henry  Thomas Norman 

Asbury,  Leon   Bransf ord    Norman 

Baker,    Robert    Earl Orlando 

Campbell,   Roy    Wellston 

Clemens,  Cecil  Chic: 

Cornelius,   Emmett    Wynnewood 

Davis,  William  H Atoka 

George,  James  Thomas   Ada 

Gorton,  Leo  Hiawatha   Norman 

Hutchison.  Ross  Yenter  Moore 

McFerron,  Clarence  William Lensburg,    111. 

Meier,   Walter   H Norman 

Moore,  Mannin--  Sydney  Oklahoma  City 

Myers,  George  Harrison   Muskogee 

Nellis,  Thomas  Earl  Pawnee 

Powell,  Harry  Garfield    Norman 
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Reeves,  Edward  Henry  Loony 

Rigglc,  Lyman    Norman 

Riley,  Murrell  Preston   Mustang 

Sanson,  A.  Robb Atoka 

Scales,    Charles   D Calvin 

Traband,  Ray Guthrie 

Walker,  Emmet  James  Welch Oklahoma  City 

Ward,   Roger   Dixon    Carthage 

Webb,  Claude  Allen   Manitou 

"Woodsw'ortTi,  Marvin  Brigham Minco 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Aldridge,  Oscar Quinton 

Arnold,   Abbie    Sapulpa 

Askins,  Levy  Roy Carmen 

Autry,  Alvah  Barts Washington 

Biggers,  Helen  Rochelle,  111. 

Biggers,  Jesse Rochelle,  111. 

Blanchard,  Dorcas  Mary Norman 

Boatman.  Andrew  Nimrod Oklahoma  City 

Bohrer,  Lottie  Hessie Norman 

Bowling,  Cora  Lee  Norman 

Boyd,  David  Le  Roy Lubbock,  Tex. 

Brook,  Adell Atoka 

Brown,  Raymond  L Muldrow 

Bruton,  Robert  O Muldrow 

Burrow,  Reuben Doyle 

Cain,  Homer  Dodge    Norman 

Carlow,  George  Dunk Bokoshe 

Castile,  Andrew  Robert Lockridge,  Iowa. 

Caviness,  Ruth Eldorado 

Clark,  William  Lynn Comanche 

Collins,  Robert  H Waurika 

Cone,   William    Korn 

Conkling,  C.  Walter Lexington 

Dahnenberg,  Waldemar   Chelsea 

Desmond,  Doll Maud 

Dickson,  William  L.    r Sapulpa 

Doolen,  Stella  Virgin Norman 

Douglas,  Willard   Nashville 

Dusch,    Lawrence    Dunn    Renfrow 

Edwards,  Agnes Plainview,  Tex. 

Edwards,  Jewell Shawnee 

Elledge.  Mary  Merle Beeville,  Tex. 

Ellis,  Mitchell  Overman   ' Orlando 

Evans,  Elizabeth Muskogee 

Evans,  Martha  Gwendlian  Muskogee 

Fielding,  Edgar Sulphur 

Fleming,  Dorcas Hobart 

Flood.  Ray Norman 

Forbes,   Clyde   Frances    Norman 

Forbes,  Maude    Norman 
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Forbes,  Stanley  M Marsden 

Ford,  B.erta  May Norman 

Gafford,  Phil  H. Sulphur 

Goodrich,  Callie  Sidney  Norman 

Goodrich,  Marguerite  Norman 

Green,  Joseph  1 Forrester,  Tex. 

Hanna,  Maurice  Edward    Pawnee 

Harder,  Luther  Martin Newalla 

Harmen,  Earl  Carnell   Muskogee 

Harman,  James  Joshua Muskogee 

Hazeltine,  Dorotha  Nellie  Norman 

Hendrix,  James  Vernon Webb 

Hernhon,   Lela   Pauline    Indiahoma 

Hinton,  Roy  Raymond    Poteau 

Holland,  Marvin  Johnson   Marietta 

Howell,  William  Alvin  Collinsville 

Hume,  Joe  McGee Coalgate 

Hutchison,  Ethel  Moore 

Impson,  Hiram  William Bokchito 

Hendrix,  Auburn   Tuttle 

Kimberlin,  Grant  C Pauls  Valley 

Kimberlin,  Kemper  Norman 

Kinnebrew,  Jack Pauls  V alley 

Lewis,    Frances   M Perkins 

Link,  Delia  Celestia Oklahoma  City 

Lucas,  Wirt Port 

Luttrell,  John  E Noble 

Mabray,  Ben  D Sallisaw 

Mahr,  John  Fair Shawnee 

Maloy,  Addie Delhi 

Marriott,  Carl  L Apeatone 

McBride,  Nathan  James Gray 

McClelland,  Mildred Norman 

Meadows,  Ira  Thomas Joshua 

Meier,  Theodora Alva 

Millar,  Fredda  Grace Norman 

Monnet,  Eugene  Orton Washington,  D.  C. 

Morgan,  Clara  Belle Cornish 

Morgan,  Helen  Fay  Cornish 

Morrow.  Edward   H arrah 

Mundy,  Doris Wanette 

Newby,  John  Alexander Guthrie 

Newell,   Ruth   Brannan    Norman 

Osterhaus,  Katie  Dorthea Norman 

Osterhaus,    Lena   P Norman 

Parsons,   Frank    Civet 

Penn,    Georgia    Edna    Norman 

Powell,  Mary  Jessie   Lexington 

Preskitt,   Varney    Norman 

Proffitt,  John  Ray   Harrah 

Reeds,  Claude  Edwin   Norman 

Rice,    Earl    C Norman 

Ridenhour,    Felix    B Vinita 
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Riley,   Anna  Belle    Centrahoma 

Robey,  Grace   Lucile    Davidson 

Robinson,    Lee     Wapanucka 

Rogers,  Earl  Sellers    Moore 

Rogers,  John  Powell    Holdenville 

Roller,   Ada    Sapulpa 

Rose,   Clarence   W Cache 

Rose,   Walter   E Cache 

Sampson,   Lloyd    L Fletcher 

Schmidt,  Eddie  W Okeene 

Schofield,  Maurice  William  Luling,  Tex. 

Shallenberger,   George   G Tulsa 

Schofner,  Vivian    Manitou 

Smith,    Leah Norman 

Steel,   Lee    Newport 

Steelman,  Willie  Bedford  Roff 

Swanson,  Archie  Glenn   Muskogee 

Taylor,  Elmer  Curtis Mill  Creek 

Taylor,   S.   Clifton    Prentiss,   Ohio. 

Toberman,  John  Philip    Norman 

Virgin,   Mary   Loretta    Norman 

Wails,   Minnie    Florence    » Norman 

Walker,  Donald  E Jefferson 

Walker,  George  Earl  Holdenville 

Walker,  Helena  Maude   Jefferson 

Wallenberg,  Grant  Ulysses   Norman 

Walton,    Robert    H Muldrow 

Weathered,    Callie     Durant 

Weathered,   Juanita    Durant 

Webb,  Edna  May   Manitou 

Weeden,    Henry   John    Tribbey 

White.    Snowdy    Sparks 

Whitwell,    Earle    Norma* 

Wiggins,   Nell    Sulphur 

Wiggins,   Ruby    Sulphur 

Young,  Francis  Edgar   Foster 

Young,    Omer    Ardmore 

Young,    Pearlie    Norma» 

Zink,    Mildred    Newton,    Iowa 
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SUMMARY 

The  Graduate  School: 

The    Graduate   School 11       11 

T%e  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Seniors     51 

Juniors    32 

Sophomores     44 

Freshmen    50 

Unclassified   116     293 

Tke  School  of  Fine  Arts: 

Seniors 6 

Juniors    3 

Sophomores     5 

Unclassified    72       86 

The  School  of  Law: 

First  Year    22 

Unclassified    23       45 

The  School  of  Medicine: 

Second  Year  6 

First  Year    7 

Unclassified    8      21 

The  School  of  Pharmacy 

Fourth  Year 1 

Second  Year   11 

First  Year   8 

Unclassified    34       54 

The  College  of  Engineering: 

Seniors     1 

Juniors    3 

Sophomores     7 

Freshmen 10 

Unclassified    29       SO 

Preparatory  School: 

Preparatory   School    132     132 

Total    692 
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COUNTIES  AND  STATES  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY 1909-1910 


Adair    0 

Alfalfa    8 

Atoka     7 

Beaver    1 

Beckham     7 

Blaine     2 

Bryan     5 

Caddo     5 

Canadian     5 

Carter     14 

Cherokee     1 

Choctaw    3 

^Cleveland    209 

Cimarron     0 

Coal    3 

Comanche     14 

Craig    2 

Creek     5 

Custer    4 

Dewey    2 

Deleware     0 

Ellis    1 

Garfield     10 

Garvin     14 

Grady     13 

Grant    14 

Greer    5 

Harper     0 

Haskell    0 

Hughes    9 

Jackson    3 

Jefferson     Si 

Johnson     3 

Kay    13 

Kingfisher     2 

Kiowa     5 

Latimer     0 

Le  Flore   6 

Lincoln     2j2 

Logan     20 

Love    3 

Major     3 

Marshall    1 

Mayes    4 

McClain     8 

McCurtain     0 

Mcintosh    1 

Murray     11 


Muskogee    12 

Noble     4 

Nowata    2 

Okfuskee     0 

Oklahoma     42 

Okmulgee     4 

Osage     3 

Ottawa     0 

Pawnee    11 

Payne     3 

Pittsburg     6 

Pontotoc     7 

^ottawatomie     14 

Pushmataha    : 0 

Roger    Mills    0 

Rogers     8 

Seminole    0 

Sequoyah     6 

Stephens    4 

Texas  0 

Tillman    - 7 

Tulsa    6 

Wagoner     1 

Washington    2 

Washita     4 

Woods   3 

Woodward    2 


Arkansas     5 

Colorado     1 

Illinois    3 

Indiana     3 

Iowa    7 

Kansas     6 

Kentucky    2 

Michigan     1 

Mississippi    1 

Missouri    9 

Nebraska     2 

New  Mexico    2 

New   York    2 

North    Carolina    2 

Ohio   3 

Tennessee     2 

Texas     16 

Washington,   D.   C 1 

Total    692 


♦Including  other  towns  in  the  county  outside  Norman,  R.  F. 
D.  students  and  those  who  have  temporarily  moved  to  Norman. 


INDEX 

Absentia   72 

Admission 39-42,  59,  67,  125,  140,  164,  174 

Advisers  12,  60 

Affiliation   and   Admission 39 

Affiliation    of    Schools ■ 42-44 

Amount  of  Work   34 

Anatomy    73,    158 

Astronomy 74 

Athletics     28 

Bacteriology  (see  Pathology)    * 

Botany 51,  74,  168 

Buildings    19 

Calendar     5 

Change  of  studies   34 

Chemistry 51,   76,    158,    190 

Civil   Engineering    181 

Classical  Archaeology  78 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 63 

College  of  Engineering  171 

Colleges  and  Schools   15 

Combined   Courses    70 

Committees    12,    152 

Contests 27 

Dean  of  Women 28 

Degrees  60,  69,  126,  165,  175 

Deficiencies 40 

Drawing   (Mechanical) 182 

Drawing  and  Painting 129 

Economics  48,  79 

Education  81 

Electrical    Engineering    184 

Embryology  (see  Zoology)    

English  45,  82,  135,  168,  190 

Enrollment    33 

Expression  and  Dramatic  Art 130 

Extension     33 

Fees  and  Expenses    29-31 

Field    Work 72 

Forensic  Medicine  158 

Free   Electives    69 

French   50,  86,  135 

General  Information 15,  59,  67,  140,  152,  164,  172 

Ceology  88,  190 

German 49,  91,  136 

Government    16 

Graduate  School    55 

Greek  49,  94 


Grounds  .  . 18 

Group  Electives 68 

History  17,  48,  95,  168 

Hour  of  unit  of  College  credit 34 

Intercollegiate  contests   27 

Journalism  (English  XXXIII) 83 

Laboratories  and  Shops   20 

Latin  49,  98 

Library    19,  24 

Mathematics 47,  99,  190 

Major  Electives   68 

Mechanical  Engineering 187 

Moral  and  Religious  Training 27 

Museum  of  Natural  History 23 

Music  (See  Theory  of  Music)  

Normal   Schools 41 

Occuoational  Subjects   52 

Officers  of  Administration  and  Instruction 8 

Organization    (non-athletic,   etc.)    25 

Outline  of  Courses: 

Art   26 

Engineering  176 

The  School  of  Law 142 

Medicine   155 

Music 128 

Pharmacy  166 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology 101,  159,  191 

Piano 130 

Pharmacognosy    167 

Pharmacy     1 59 

Philosophy     103 

Physical    Geography    51 

Physical  Training   104,  136,  141,  168,  191 

Physics   50,  106,  191 

Physiology   51,  107,  159,  168 

Political    Science     109 

Prescribed  Courses 68 

Prizes    32 

Psychology    '. 110 

Publications     25 

Public    Speaking    Ill 

Regents     7 

Registration     33 

Regular   Plan   of  Work    67 

Reports   to    Parents 35 

Rhodes    Scholarships     32 

Roll    of    Students 204 

Schedule  of  Hours  in  the  Medical  Curriculum 157 

School  of  Fine   Arts 123 

The  School  of  Law   139 

School  of  Medicine    149 

School  of  Mines 188 

School  of  Pharmacy    163 


School  of  Teaching   71 

Shops     23 

Shoo  Work    189 

Societies     25 

Sociology    112 

Soanish    50,   114 

Suonort     16 

Summer   Session    61 ,  195 

The  College  and  the  Schools 67 

Theor-  of  Music   114,   136 

Theory  and  History  of  Art   132 

Thesis 69 

Transfer  of  Credits    29 

Unit  of  Entrance  Credit  39 

University    Degree,  Diploma  to  Teach 28 

Zoolog"   and   Embryology    51,    117,    J59 

Violin    132 

Voice     134 
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The  University  Bulletin  has  been  established  by  the 
university.  The  reasons  that  have  led  to  such  a  step  are: 
first,  to  provide  a  means  to  set  before  the  people  of  Oklaho- 
ma, from  time  to  time,  information  about  the  work  of  the 
different  departments  of  the  university;  and,  second,  to  pro- 
vide a  way  for  the  publishing  of  departmental  reports, 
papers,  theses,  and  such  other  matter  as  the  university  be- 
lieves would  be  helpful  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our 
state.  The  Bulletin  will  be  sent  post  free  to  all  who  apply 
for  it.  The  university  desires  especially  to  exchange  with 
other  schools  and  colleges  for  similar  publications. 

Communications  should  be  addressed: 

THE  UNIVERSITY  BULLETIN, 

University  Hall, 

Norman,    Oklahoma. 
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The  University  Bulletin,  published  by  the  university,  is  issued 
every  three  months  on  the  fifteenth  as  follows:  March,  June, 
September,  and  December.  Entered  at  the  postoffice  at  Norman,  as 
second  class  matter,  under  act  of  congress  of  July  16,  1894. 
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1911 

Entrance  examinations.  Registration.  Sept.  19,  20 

Class  work  begins,  8:00  a.  m.  Sept.  21 

Formal  opening,  10:00  a.  m. 

General  Election,  

Thanksgiving  recess  begins,  12:15  p.  m.  Nov.  29 

Class  work  resumed,  8:00  a.  m.  Dec.  4 

Christmas  recess  begins,  5:30  p.  m.  Dec.  20 

1912 

Class  work  resumed,  8:00  a.  m.  Jan.  3 

Mid-year  examinations  begin.  *  Jan.  30 

Annual  Faculty  Concert,  Feb.  2 

School  of  Fine  Arts,  8:00  p.  m. 

Entrance  examinations.  Feb.  5,  (J 

Registration,  second  semester.    ■ 

Opening  of  second  semester,  8:00  a.  m.  Feb.  7 

Washington's  Birthday.  Feb.  22 

Easter  recess  begins,  5:30  p.  m.  Apr.  4 

Class  work  resumed,  8:00  a.  m.  Apr.  9 

Interscholastic  Track  and  Field  Meet.  Apr.  27 

Final  date  for  submitting  finished  theses.  May  6 

Memorial  Day.  May  30 

Final  examinations  begin.  June  6 

Baccalaureate  Sunday.  June  9 

Commencement  recital,  8:30  p.  m.  June  10 

Senior  class  play,  8:30  p.  m.  June  11 

Commencement  concert,  8:30  p.  m.  June  12 

Commencement  exercises,  10:30  a.  m.  June  13 

Alumni  luncheon,  1:00  p.  m. 

June  9,  10         Entrance  examinations.  June  14,  15 

Registration,  summer  session. 

Jtne  12  Class  work  begins.  June  17 

July  4  Independence  Day.  July  4 

Aug.  4  Close  of  summer  session,  Aug.  9 

August  convocation,  8:00  p.  m. 


I9IO 

Sept.  13,  14 

Sept.  15 

Nov.  8 

Nov.  23 

Nov.  28 

Dec.  21 

1911 

Jan.  3 

Jan.  23 

Jan.  27 

Jan.  30,  31 

Feb.  1 

Feb.  22 

Apr.  13 

Apr.  18 

Apr.  29 

May  1 

May  30 

June  1 

June  4 

June  5 

June  6 

June  7 

June  8 

MEMBERS  OF    THE    BOARD    OF    REGENTS 


MEMBER    EX    OFFICIO 

Lee  Cruce  .......  Ardmore 

Governor  of  the  State 
Robert  Carrol  Betty        ....  ...         Temple 

J.  Matt  Gordon  .....  Weatherford 

Claud  Clarence  Hatchett  .....         Duran* 

Nathaniel  Lee  Linebaugh        ....  .         Oklahoma  City 

Jesse  Dean  Lydick  .....  Shawnee 

Flowers  Nelson  ,  .  .  .  .  .  Tulsa 

John  Wallace  Perry  .  Lawton 

William  Eugene  Rowsey  ...  .  .  Muskogee 

John  F.  Warren  .....         Oklahoma  City 

MEMBERS  OF  THE 
STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


MEMBER    EX   OFFICIO 

Robert  H.  Wilson  .....  Chickasha 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

terms  expire  1913 
Robert  H.  Dunlop        ......  Newkirk 

Angelo  C.  Scott  .....  Oklahoma  City 

terms  expire  1915 

William  A.  Brandenburg  Oklahoma  City 

William  Eugene  Rowsey        .....        Muskogee 

terms  expire  1917 
Scott  Glen  ....  .  .  Shawnee 

Otto  Frank  Hayes  .  .  .  .  Chandler 

OFFICERS  OF  the  board 
Robert  H.  Wilson,  President  .  .  .  Oklahoma  City 

Andrew  Clarkson  Parsons,  Secretary         .        .        .      Oklahoma  City 

*A  state  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  six  members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  was 
created  by  the  Legislature,  in  February,  1911.  This  board,  appointed 
April  8,  1911,  supersedes  the  board  of  regents;  it  was  given  control  of 
all  the  educational  institutions  of  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the 
A.  and  M.  group. 


OFFICERS   OF    ADMINISTRATION  AND    IN- 
STRUCTION,   1910-11 


Julien  Charles 


Monnet,  A.  B„  Iowa,    1892;  IX.  R.    1893;  A.  M.,  1905; 
Acting  SntTthe  University  Dean  of  the  Schoo.  of  Law, 
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-'Elected  Acting  President,  May  24,  1911. 


,   .unu  university,  1885. 

Professor   of   History,      Dean     of    the    College    of     Arts    and 
Sciences,  1895,  1909. 

Joseph  Francis  Paxton,  A.  B.,  Missouri,  1891;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1895. 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology,  1896,  1906. 

Albert  Heald  Van  Vleet,  B.  S.,  Wisconsin,  1895;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Leipzig 
1897. 
Professor  of   Biology,     Dean     of   the    Graduate    School,      1899. 
1909. 

Charles  Newton  Gould,  B.  S.,  Southwest  Kansas  College,    1899:  M.  A., 
Nebraska,  1900;  Ph.  D.,  1906. 
Professor  of  Oklahoma  Geology,  1900,  1910. 

Roy  Gittinger,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1902;  A.  M.,  Chicago,    1906. 
Professor    of   English    History,    Registrar,  1902,   1910. 

Homer  Charles  Washburn,  Ph.  C,  Michigan,  1902;  B.  S.,  1904. 

Professor   of   Pharmacy    and   Materia    Medica,     Dean    of    the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  1904,  1909. 

Sturgis,  B.  A.,  Michigan,  1896;M.  A.,  1897; Ph.  D.,  1910. 
Professor  of  Latin,  1900,  1905. 


—The  first  date  following  the  university  title  denotes  the  year  of 
first  appointment  in  the  university;  the  second,  the  year  of  appoint- 
•    •<  •  position. 


•MEMBERS.  OF    THE    BOARD    OF    REGENTS 


MEMBER    EX    OFFICIO 

Lee  Cruce  .......  Ardmore 

Governor  of  the  State 
Robert  Carrol  Betty        ....  ...         Temple 

Wfiatherford 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCAlluiN 


MEMBER    EX   OFFICIO 

Robert  H.  Wilson  .....  Chickasha 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

TERMS  EXPIRE    1913 

Robert  H.  Dunlop        ......  Newkirk 

Angelo  C.  Scott  .....  Oklahoma  City 

TERMS  EXPIRE  1915 

William  A.  Brandenburg  Oklahoma  City 

William  Eugene  Rowsey        .....        Muskogee 

TERMS  EXPIRE  1917 

Scott  Glen  ....  .  .  Shawnee 

Otto  Frank  Hayes  .  .  .  .  Chandler 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Robert  H.  Wilson,  President  .  .  .  Oklahoma  City 

Andrew  Clarkson  Parsons,  Secretary         .        .        .      Oklahoma  City 

*A  state  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  six  members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  was 
created  by  the  Legislature,  in  February,  1911.  This  board,  appointed 
April  8,  1911,  supersedes  the  board  of  regents;  it  was  given  control  of 
all  the  educational  institutions  of  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the 
A.  and  M.  group. 


OFFICERS   OF    ADMINISTRATION  AND    IN- 
STRUCTION,   1910-11 


" 


Arthur  Grant  Evans,  D.  D.,  Henry  Kendall  College,  1909. 
President  of  the  University,  1908. 

PROFESSORS  AND  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS 

Edwin  DeBarr,  B.  S.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1891;  M.    S.,    189:]; 
Ph.  B.,  Michigan,  1892;  Ph.  D.,  1899. 
Professor    of  Chemistry    and   Instructor   in    Assaying,       Vice- 
President  of  the  University,    1892,  1909. 

James  Shannon  Buchanan,  B.  S.,  Cumberland  University,  1885. 

Professor    of   History,      Dean     of    the    College    of     Arts    and 
Sciences,  1895,  1909. 

Joseph  Francis  Paxton,  A.  B.,  Missouri,  1891;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1895. 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology,  1896,  1906. 

Albert  Heald  Van  Vleet,  B.  S.,  Wisconsin,  1895;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Leipzig, 
1897. 
Professor  of   Biology,     Dean     of   the    Graduate    School,      1899, 
1909. 

Charles  Newton  Gould,  B.  S.,  Southwest  Kansas  College,    1899:  M.  A., 
Nebraska,  1900;  Ph.  D.,  1906. 
Professor  of  Oklahoma  Geology,  1900,  1910. 

Roy  Gittinger,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1902;  A.  M.,  Chicago,    1906. 
Professor    of    English    History,    Registrar,  1902,   1910. 

Homer  Charles  Washburn,  Ph.  C,  Michigan,  1902;  B.  S.,  1904. 

Professor   of   Pharmacy    and  Materia    Medica.     Dean    of    the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  1904,  1909. 

-  Sturgis,  B.  A.,  Michigan,  1896;  M.  A..  1897;  Ph.  D.,  1910. 
Professor  of  Latin,  1900,  1905. 


—The  first  date  following  the  university  title  denotes  the  year  ol 
first  appointment  in  the  university:  the  second,  the  year  of  appoint- 
r»e»t  to  the  present  position. 
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Samuel  Watson  Reaves,  B.  S.,  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  1895; 
B.  S.,  North  Carolina,  1899;  A.  B.,  Cornell,  1900. 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  1905. 

James  Huston  Felgar,  A.  B.,  Kansas,  1901;  B.  S.,  Armour    Institute   of 
Technology,  1905. 
Professor  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering,  1906,  1909. 

Fredrik  Holmberg,  B.  M.,  Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  1899. 

Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Music,   Dean  of  the   School   of  Fine 
Arts,  1903,  1909. 

Henry  Meier,  B.  S.,  Columbian  University,   1881;  M.    S.,   University   of 
Wooster,  1898. 
Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  1907. 

Sardis  Roy  Hadsell,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1904;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1907. 
Professor  of  the  English  Language,  1904,  1910. 

Guy  Yandall  Williams,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1906;  M.  A.,  1910. 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1906,  1908. 

Henry  Higgins  Lane,  Ph.  B.,  De  Pauw,  1899;  M.  A.,  Indiana,  1903. 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  Embryology,  1906,  1908. 

Jerome  Dowd,  B.  A.,  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina,  1882;  M.  A.,  1896. 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics,  1907,  1908. 

Theodore  Hampton  Brewer,  B.  A.,   Vanderbilt,  1896;  M.  A.,  1907. 

Professor     of   English     Literature,     Head   of     Department   of 
English,  1908. 

Lucile  Dora,  A.  B.,    Christian   College,  1898;    M,   A.,    Hellmouth   Col- 
lege, London,  Ontario,  1901. 
Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  1908, 1910. 

James  Herbert  Sawtell,  B.  A.,  Kansas,  1892;  B.  A.,  Harvard,  1895. 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  1908. 

Charles  Sharp  Bobo,  M.  D.,  Louisville  Medical  College,  1881. 

Professor  of  Forensic   Medicine,       Dean     of     the   School    of 
Medicine,  1908,  1910. 

Waiter  Leander  Capshaw,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1907. 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  1908. 

Theodore   Frelinghuysen  Brewer,   A.  M.,    Central  Collegiate  Institute, 
Tennessee,  1886. 
Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  1908. 
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Louis  Alvin  Turley.  B.  S.,  Idaho,  1903;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1906. 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Neurology,  1908. 

Monroe  Allen  Floyd,  B.  S.  D.,  State    Normal,   Warrensburg,  Missouri, 
1895;  B.  S.,  A.  B„  Missouri,  1905. 
Associate   Professor  of  History. 

Edmund  Pendleton  Randolph  Duval,  B.  S.,  Texas,  1901;  M.  A.,  1902;  A. 
M.,  Harvard,  1904. 
Associate  Professor    of  Mathematics,  1908. 

Daniel  Webster  Ohern,    A.  B.,   Drake   University,    1898;  A.    M.,  West 
Virginia,  1899;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1907. 
Professor  of  Geology,  1908,  1910. 

Walter  Clifton  Erwin,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1906;  Ph.  M.,  Chicago,    liJIO. 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy,    Director  of   School   of 
Teaching,  1906.  1910. 

John  Chester  Darling,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1906;  M.  S.,  1908. 
Physical  Director,  on  leave  of  absence,  19Q8. 

*John  Dice    MacLaren,  B.  S.,   B.  D.,  Kansas,  1886;  M.  S.,     1889;  M.    D.. 
Columbia,  1896. 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Experimental  Medicine,  1908,  1910. 

Harold  Veatch  Bozell,  B.  S.,  Kansas,  1908. 

Associate    Professor    of   Electrical    Engineering,       Director    of 
the  School  of  Electrical  Engineering,  1908, 1909. 

John  Henry  Voss,  B.  S.,  Lincoln  Normal,  1898;  A.  B.,  Nebraska.  1902. 
Associate  Professor  of  German,  1908,  1909. 

Herbert  Bancroft  Dwight,  B.  S.,  Colorado,  1904. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Instructor  in 
Drawing,  1908,1909. 

Frank  William  Chappell,  B.  A.,  Vanderbilt,  1903;  B.  E.,  1905. 

Associate    Professor     of    Civil    Engineering,     Director   of    the 
School  of  Civil  Engineering,  1909. 

Charles  Henry  Taylor,  B.  S.,  Chicago,  1907;  M.  S.,  1909. 

Professor    of   Mineralogy,    Director    of   the   School    of    Mining 
Geology,  1909,  1910. 


*Resigned,  January  1,  1911. 
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Julien  Charles  Monnet,  A.  B.,  Iowa,  1892;  LL.  B.,  1893;  A.M.,  1905;  LL. 
B.,  Harvard,  1908. 
Professor    of    Contracts  and  Torts,     Dean     of    the   School   of 
Law,  1909. 
William  Peter  Haseman,  A.  B.,    Indiana,   1903;   A.    M.,    1904;   Ph.    D., 
Pennsylvania,  1907. 
Professor  of  Physics,   1909. 
Archa  Kelly  West,  M.  D.,  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College,  1894. 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  1910. 

Harry  Coulter  Todd,   B.  A.,     Acadia   College,   Canada,    1897;   M.  D., 
Bowdoin,  1900;  M.  A.,  Acadia  College,  Canada,  1907. 
Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology,  1910. 

William  James  Jolly,  M.  D.,  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  1882. 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  1910. 

Lauren  Haynes  Buxton,  M.  D.,  Vermont,  1884;  LL.  D.,  Central  Universi- 
ty, Iowa,  1907. 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  1910. 

Lea  Armistead  Riely,  A.  B.,   Hanover   College,    Indiana,    1895;    M.    D., 
•    University  of  Louisville,  1898;  A.  M.,  Hanover  College,  1901. 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  1910. 

Antonio  DeBord  Young,  M.  D.,  Boones  Medical  College,   St.  Louis,  1895. 
Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  1910. 

Robert  Mayburn  Howard,  M.  D.,  Michigan,  190,1. 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  1910. 

Edmond  Shepherd  Ferguson,  M.  D.,  Detroit  College    of  Medicine,    1895. 
Professor  of   Clinical   Ophthalmology,  Otology,    Rhinology,    and 
Laryngology,  1910. 

Millington  Smith,  M.  D.,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  1881. 
Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  1910. 

John  William  Riley,  M.  D.,  University  of  Buffalo,  1899. 

Professor  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations  and  Minor  Surgery,  1910. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Blesh,  M.  D.,  Northwestern  University,  1889. 
Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  1910. 

Lewis  Jefferson  Moorman,  B.  S.,  Georgetown  College,    Kentucky,  1898; 
M.  D.,  Central  University,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  1901. 

Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis,  1910. 
Robert  Elmore  Looney,  M.  D.,  University  of  Nashville,  1902. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics,   1910. 
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Horace  Reed,  M.  D.,  Missouri,  1901. 

Professor  of  Surgical  Pathology  and  Diagnosis,  1910. 

Samuel  Robert  Cunningham,  M.  D.,  Indiana,  1899. 
Professor  of  Gynecology,  1910. 

Curtis  Richard  Day,  M.  D.,  Beaumont  Hospital   Medical   College,   1891; 
Ph.  G.,  Ohio  Institute  of  Pharmacy,  1906. 
Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  and  Venereal  Diseases,  1910. 

Everett  Samuel  Lain,  M.  D.,  Vanderbilt,  1900. 

Professor  of   Dermatology,    Electro-Therapy,    and    Radiography, 
1910. 

George  Althouse  Lamotte,  B.  L.,  Missouri  Valley  College,    1897;  M.  D., 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  1901. 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  1910. 

Stephen  Melvil  Barrett,  B.  S.,  Drury,  1904;  A.  M.,  1909. 
Professor  of  the  Science  of  Teaching,  1910. 

Henry  Hubbard  Foster,  A.  B.,  Cornell,  1899;  LL.  B.,  Harvard,  1908. 
Professor  of  Law,  1910. 

Albert  Clifford  Hirshfield,  M.  D.,  Indiana,  1908. 
Professor  of  Physiology,  1910. 

ASSISTANT     PROFESSORS 

Jesse  Lee  Rader,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1908. 
Librarian,  1908,    1909. 

George  Seymour  Lenox. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Voice,  1909. 

John  Begg  Cheadle,  A.  B.,  Kansas,  1898;  LL.  B.,  1902. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  1909. 

Frank  Holt,  A.  B.,  Polytechnic  College,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  1909. 
•  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  1909.  1910. 

Kathryn  Harris. 

Dean  of  Women,  1910. 

INSTRUCTORS 

Adelaide  Clara  Loomis,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1906. 
Instructor  in  English,  1906. 

Merle  Edelweiss  Newby,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1906. 

Instructor  in  Violin,    1906. 
Lena  Eugenie  Harman. 

Instructor  in  Sub-Freshman  English,  1908. 
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Lloyd  Burgess  Curtis,  B.  S.,  Oklahoma,  1908;  B.  S..  in  Electrical  Engi 
neering,  1910. 

Instructor  in  Spanish,    1908,   1909 
Cora  Pritchett. 

Instructor   in    Voice,    1909. 
Louisa  Brooke,  B.  A.,  Vassar,  1907. 

Instructor  in  English,  1909. 
Samuel  Holmberg,  B.  P.,  Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kansas.  1905 

Instructor  in  Art,  1909. 
William  Aitkenhead,  B.  S.,  Purdue,  1902. 

Instructor  in  Shop  Work,  1909. 
Arthur  Weaver  White,  B.    A.,  Monmouth   College,    1898;   M.    D.,  Rush 
Medical  College,  1902;  A.  M.,  Monmouth  College,  1908. 

Instructor  in  Gastro-Intestinal  Diseases,  1910. 
Arthur  Anderson  Will,  M.  D.,  Albany  Medical   College,  1900. 

Instructor  in  Rectal  Surgery,  1910. 
Clarence  Edward  Lee,  M.  D.,  Kansas  City  Medical  College,  1902. 

Instructor   in    Clinical    Microscopy,    Director    of   the     Clinical 
Laboratories,  1910. 
Joseph  Fife  Messenbaugh,  M.    D.,    Missouri  Medical  College,    St.  Louis, 
1898. 

Instructor  in  Medicine,  1910. 
Richard  Leland  Foster,  A.  B.,  Hartford  College,  1891;  A.  M.,  1897;  M.  D., 
Hospital  Medical  College,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  1900. 

Instructor  in    Hygiene,    Sanitary  Science,    and  State    Medicine, 
1910. 
William  Richard  Bevan,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis  University.  1906. 

Instructor  in  Therapeutics,  1910. 
Gayfree  Ellison,  B.  S.,  Bethany  College,   1898;  M.D.,  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, 1903. 

Instructor  in  Surgical  Anatomy,  1910. 
Leila  Edna  Andrews,  M.  D.,  Northwestern,  1900. 

Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  1910. 
Joseph  Thomas  Martin,  A.  B.,   St.  Mary's  College,  Kansas.    1903;  A.  M., 
1906;  M.  D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1907. 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  1910. 
Walter  Griswold  Bisbee,  M.  D.,  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  1901. 

Instructor  in  Orthopedic  Surgery,  1910. 
John  Smith  Hartford,  M.  D.,  Kansas  City  Medical  College.  1901 

Instructor  in  Gynecology,    1910. 
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Thomas  Craig  Burns,  M.  D.,  Union  College,  Albany,  New  York,  1908. 
Instructor  in  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  1910. 

*  Tiffany  Joseph  Brockway. 

Instructor  in  Psychology,  1910. 

Myka  Evelynn  Williams,  B.  A.,  Alabama    Woman's  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, 1909. 
Instructor  in  Sub-Freshman  Latin,  1910. 

Paul  Atlle  Walker,  Ph.  B.,  Chicago,  1909. 
Instructor  in  Public  Speaking,  1910. 

Charles  Francois  Giard,  Graduate  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
1905. 
Instructor  in  Piano,  1910. 

Bess  Brewer. 

Instructor  in  Piano,  1910. 

"Mary  Pearl  Goodrich,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1909;  B.  A.,  1910 
Instructor  in  Piano,  1910. 

Lyda  Robertson  Caldwell,  B.  L.,  Memphis  Conference  Institute,   1898: 
B.  O.,  Union  University,  Jackson,  Tennessee,  1899. 
Instructor    in    Expression,    Director     of    Physical  Training     for 
Women,  1910. 

Oscar  Edward  Harder,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1910. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Dispensing  Clerk,  1910. 

Harry  Hughes. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  1910. 

Blnjamin  Gilbert  Owen. 

Assistant    in    Physical    Training  and    Coach,    1906.    1908 

FELLOW 

Earl  Warren  Radcliffe,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1909. 
Fellow  in  Economics  and  Sociology,  1910. 

BUSINESS    OFFICERS 

William  Watson  Williams. 

Local  Treasurer  and  Purchasing  Agent,  1908. 

Errett  Raines  Newby,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1907;  B.  A..  1908. 
Secretary  to  the  President,  1908. 


Resigned.  February  1,  1911. 
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Advisory  Council:  The  President,  Vice-President,  Deans  of  the 
the  Colleges,  Dean  of  Women. 

Affiliation  and  Admission:  Professors  Gittinger,  Reaves,  Saw- 
tell,  Dwight,  Holmberg,  Cheadle,  T.  F.  Brewer. 

Athletics:     Professors  Felgar,  Ohern,  Bozell. 

Eligibility  in  Athletics:     Professors  Washburn,  Lane,  Floyd. 

General   Manager  of  Athletics:     Mr.  Owen. 

Graduate  Studies:  Professors  Van  Vleet,  DeBarr,  Holmberg, 
Ohern,  Turley. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation:     Professors  Turley,  Hirshfleld. 

Lecture  Course:     Professors  Holmberg,  Erwin,  Dowd. 

Library:     Professors  Rader,  Paxton,  Dowd. 

Non-Athletic  Organizations:     Professors  Gittinger,  Sturgis,  Voss. 

Oratorical  Association:     Professors  Sawtell,  Sturgis,  Foster. 

Program:     Professors  Reaves,  Bozell,  Turley. 

Recommendations:  Professors  Erwin,  Hadsell,  Lane,  Mr.  New- 
by,  secretary. 

Research  Bulletin:  Professors  Ohern,  Buchanan,  Dowd,  Lane, 
T.  H.  Brewer,  Meier. 

University  Extension:  Professors  T.  F.  Brewer,  Meier,  Gould, 
Voss,  Mr.  Newby,  secretary. 

University  Publications:  Professors  Hadsell,  T.  H.  Brewer, 
Gittinger. 

Enrolling  Committees  and  Advisers 

For  the  Graduate  School:  Professor  Van  Vleet  and  the  stud- 
ent's major  professor. 

For  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  (a)  Major  students: 
the  major  professor,  (b)  All  other  students:  Professors  Buchanan,  Had- 
sell, Duval,  Williams,  Lane,  Erwin. 

For  the  School  of  Fine  Arts:     Professors  Holmberg,  Lenox. 

For  the  School  of  Law:     Professors  Monnet,    Cheadle,    Foster. 

For  the  School  of  Medicine:  Professors  Bobo,  MacLaren, 
Capshaw. 

For  the  School  of  Pharmacy:  Professors  Washburn,  Williams. 

For  the  School  of  Teaching:  Professor  Erwin  and  the  stud- 
ent's major  professor. 

For  the  College  of  Engineering:  Professors  Felgar,  Chappell, 
Bozell. 

Official  Advisers:  The  chairmen  of  the  several  enrolling  com- 
mittees and  the  major  professors  are  the  official  advisers  and  when- 
ever the  approval  of  an  adviser  is  required  by  the  rules  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  concerned  or  the  major  professor  must  give  such 
approval. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STATE 
The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  a  part  of  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  state.  The  governing  body  of  the  institution  is  a  Board 
of  Regents,  consisting  of  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  ex-officio,  and 
nine  other  members  appointed  by  the  Governor.-'  In  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  Oklahoma,  the  university  provides  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue the  work  that  is  begun  in  the  public  schools,  and  furnishes, 
without  charge  for  tuition,  facilities  for  academic  training  and  for 
thorough  professional  study.  The  university  realizes  the  necessity  of 
fitting  into  the  public  school  system  of  the  state;  this  is  shown  by  its 
attitude  toward  the  requirements  for  admission.  A  graduate  of  any 
four-year  high  school,  that  maintains  certain  standards,  is  admitted 
without  examination  to  freshman  standing.  In  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  plan  of  admission,  high  schools  are  adjusting  their 
work  as  rapidily  as  possible  to  conform  to  these  standards.  Provision 
has  been  made  by  the  regents  for  visiting  schools,  and  for  giving 
them  such  suggestions  and  assistance  in  the  matter  of  correlation  as 
they  desire.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  requirements  for  the  affiili- 
ation,  or  the  recognition,  of  high  schools,  as  well  as  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  admission  of  students,  may  be  found  under  the  head  of 
"Affiliation  and  Admission." 

Apart  from  this  close  connection  with  the  public  schools,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  university  to  reach  general  readers  and  investigators 
throughout  Oklahoma.  It  is  able  to  serve  the  general  public  chiefly 
through  the  University  Extension  and  the  Correspondence  Division, 
which  are  described  under  the  proper  heads.  So  far  as  possible,  how- 
ever, all  its  equipment  is  made  useful  to  the  people  of  the  state  at 
large.  The  Summer  Session  has  been  organized  to  open  the  doors  of 
the  university  to  students  who  are  unable  to  attend  during  the  school 
year. 

Beyond  its  directly  educational  work  the  university  stands  as  the 
concrete  expression  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  state,  engaged  in 
doing  its  part  in  extending  the  field  of  knowledge,  especially  in  such 
directions  as  may  be  of  the  greatest  and  most  obvious  benefit  to 
mankind.     Thus  by  the  action  of  the  legislature  it    is   called  upon    to 

*A  state  board  of  education,    consisting    of    the    Superintendent  of  Public  In 
struction,  and  six  members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  was  created  by  the  Le^isla 
lure,  in  February,  1911.     This  board  was  given  control  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  A.  and  M.  group. 
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do  such  research  work  in  its  laboratories  in  connection  with  the  Pure 
Food  and  Health  Commissions  as  will  best  aid  these  bodies  in  protect- 
ing the  health  of  our  citizens  and  in  carrying  on  the  warfare  againsrt 
disease.  Also,  by  locating  the  offices  of  the  Geological  Survey  here, 
the  legislature  manifestly  intended  to  use  the  university's  facilities 
for  research  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid  in  the  development  of  Oklaho- 
ma's mineral  resources.  These  modest  beginnings  must  be  accepted 
as  indications  of  what  will  become  a  very  large  and  important  part  of 
the  work. 

With  the  founding  of  the  new  commwealth  the  field  of  the  uni- 
versity is  enlarged  and  its  duties  and  responsibilities  are  greater.  It 
is  the  earnest  desire  of  those  charged  with  shaping  its  work  that  the 
university  shall  play  its  part  worthily  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  great 
commonwealth  of  Oklahoma. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY 
The  university  comprises  the  following  colleges  and  schools: 
The  Graduate  School. 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  including 

The  School  of  Teaching. 
The  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  School  of  Law. 
The  School  of  Medicine. 
The  School  of  Pharmacy. 
The  College  of  Engineering,  including 
The  School  of  Civil  Engineering. 
The  School  of  Electrical  Engineering. 
The  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
The  School  of  Mining  Geology. 
The  School  of  Chemical  Engineering. 
The  Graduate  School  offers  advanced    work  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  work  largely  elective,  in  classical,  literary,  and 
scientific  studies,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

b.  Four  years'  work,  part  of  which  is  given  in  the  School  of 
Medicine,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  work,  in  piano,  in  voice,  or  in  violin,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

b.  Four  years'  work  in  drawing  and  painting  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Painting. 

c.  Courses  in  violincello,  cornet  and  other  brass  instruments, 
and  in  expression  and  dramatic  art,  not  leading  to  a  degree. 

d.  Graduate  courses  in  piano,  voice,  and  violin  for  those  who  de- 
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sire  to  make  public  performances  and  repertoire  a    specialty.     No  de- 
gree is  offered  for  this  work. 

The  School  of  Law  offers  three  years'  work  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

The  School  of  Medicine  offers  four  years'  work  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  offers  two  years'  work  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  four  years'  work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  four  years'  work  in  mechanical, 
electrical,  civil,  and  chemical  engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  or  chemical  engineer- 
ing; and  four  years  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  mining  geology. 

Each  college  or  separate  school  has  a  special  faculty  presided 
over  by  a  dean.  The  University  Senate,  a  body  representing  all  the 
faculties,  considers  questions  of  common  interest  and  importance. 
The  president,  the  vice-president,  the  dean  of  each  college  or  school, 
the  chairman  of  each  group  committee,  the  principal  of  the  prepara- 
tory school,  and  the  registrar  constitute  the  senate. 

HISTORY 

The  university  is  founded  upon  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  entitled,  "An  act  to  locate 
and  establish  the  University  of  Oklahoma."  The  act  provided  that 
when  ten  thousand  dollars  and  forty  acres  of  land  should  be  given  to 
the  territory  by  the  City  of  Norman  the  school  should  be  located  at 
that  place.  These  requirements  having  been  met,  the  university  was 
established  at  Norman  in  1892. 

The'  law  states  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  school  as  follows: 

"(6787)  Sec.  9.  The  object  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  shall 
be  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
various  branches  of  learning  connected  with  scientific,  industrial,  and 
professional  pursuits,  in  the  instruction  and  training  of  persons  in  the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  also  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  this  territory  in  what  regards  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens. 

"(6788)  Sec.  10.  The  college  department  of  arts  shall  embrace 
courses  of  instruction  in  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences 
with  their  applications  to  the  industrial  arts,  such  as  agriculture, 
mechanics,  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy,  manufactures, 
architecture,  and  commerce,  and  such  branches  included  in  the 
college  of  letters  as  shall  be  necessary  to  proper  fitness  of  pupils  in 
the  scientific  and    practical   courses   of   their    chosen    pursuits,    and 
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in  military  tactics;  and  in  the  normal  department  the  proper  instruc- 
tion and  learning  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  common 
schools;  and  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  university  will  allow,  in 
such  order  as  the  wants  of  the  public  shall  seem  to  require,  the  said 
courses  in  the  sciences  and  their  application  to  the  practical  arts  shall 
be  expanded  into  distinct  colleges  of  arts,  and  shall  embrace 
a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  languages,  literature,  and 
philosophy,  together  with  such  courses  or  parts  of  courses  in  the 
college  of  arts  as  the  regents  of  the  university  shall  perscribe. 

"(6789)  Sec.  11.  The  university  shall  be  open  to  female  as  well 
as  to  male  students,  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the 
board  of  regents  may  deem  proper,  and  all  able-bodied  male  students 
of  the  university  in  whatever  college  may  receive  instruction  and 
discipline  in  military  tactics,  the  requisite  amis  for  which  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  territory." 

The  first  legislature  of  the  state,  in  1907,  adopted  the  territorial 
law  in  the  provisions  quoted  above,  with  such  additions  and  changes 
in  details  as  seemed  necessary  at  the  time. 

Young  as  the  university  is,  its  growth  has  been  rapid.  In  the 
spring  of  1893,  work  was  begun  on  the  first  building.  The  institution  was 
organized  in  the  following  summer,  and  in  September  opened  its  doors. 
During  the  first  years  it  was  a  university  in  name  only;  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  students  were  members  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
preparatory  school. 

Colleges  and  schools  have  developed  in  the  following  order: — 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1893;  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
two  year  plan,  1893,  four-year  plan,  1908;  Graduate  work,  1899,  the 
Graduate  School  organized  separately,  1909;  the  School  of  Medicine, 
first  two  years  work,  1900,  third  and  fourth  years,  1910;  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  1903;  the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  the  School  of  Mines, 
1904,  reorganized  as  the  College  of  Engineering,  1909;  the  Summer 
Session,  1908;  the  School  of  Law,  1909;  and  the  School  of  Teaching, 
1909. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  from  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in 
1896;  the  first  degrees  were  granted  by  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  1898;  the  first  master's  degree  was  granted  in  1900; 
the  first  degree  was  granted  by  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  1905;  the 
first  by  the  four-year  School  of  Pharmacy,  in  1910;  the  first  by  the 
School  of  Law,  in  1910. 

David  Ross  Boyd  waspresident  of  the  university  from  1892  to  1908 
Arthur  Grant  Evans  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  June,  1908. 
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SUPPORT 

The  university  is  supported  from  the  general  revenue  of  the  state 
and  from  the  income  received  from  lands  set  aside  by  Congress 
out  of  the  public   domain  as    an    endowment    for    the    state  schools. 

The  revenue  for  the  period    beginning  July    1,    1909,    and    ending 
June  30,  1911,  is  derived  from  the  following  sources: 
Senate  Bill  268,  approved  by  the  Governor,  for  itemized 

expenditures $248,693.05 

Senate  Bill  358,  unused    portion    of    the  old    Tax    Levy 

Funds 14,219.32 

Rentals  from  Section  13,  school  land  (estimated)  43,463.50 

The  endowment  in  land  was  made  by  Congress  in  two  grants: 
Section  13  in  each  township  in  what  is  known  as  the  Cherokee 
Outlet  and  in  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  reservations, 
opened  for  settlement  in  1901,  was  reserved  for  the  university,  normal 
schools,  preparatory  schools,  and  agricultural  college.  The  lands  so  re- 
served are  leased  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  named:  the  university 
portion  being,  at  present,  about  $22,000  a  year.  In  addition  to  Sec- 
tion 13,  the  enabling  act,  approved  June  16,  1906,  granted  to  the  uni- 
versity 250,000  acres  of  land  to  be  taken  from  any  public  lands  with- 
in the  state,  remaining  unfiled  as  homesteads  on  that  date. 

The  legislature  of  1909  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  second  class  of 
lands,  the  proceeds   of  such  sale  to  be  set  aside  for  the  university. 

The  total  value  of  land  endowment  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  school  lands  is  estimated  at  $3,670,000.  The  total  income  of 
the  university  from  all  sources  will  be  approximately  $175,000  a 
year  for  the  next  two  years. 

GROUNDS 

The  university  occupies  a  campus  of  sixty  acres  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  South  Canadian.  This  includes,  in  addition  to  the  origi- 
nal grounds,  twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining,  donated  by  the  people  of 
Norman  in  1902.  The  whole  campus,  however;  comprises  seven 
hundred  acres  of  land;  as  Congress,  in  1907,  granted  the  school  section 
lying  a  half  mile  to  the  westward  for  university  purposes.  The  fore- 
sight of  the  early  adminstration  of  the  university  provided  for  the 
planting  of  an  abundance  of  trees,  which  have  now  grown  to  propor- 
tions which  increase  the  natural  beauty  of  the  location.  In  planning 
for  the  rebuilding  of  University  Hall  the  regents  were  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  entering  upon  the  development  of  a  plan  which  will 
provide  for  an  adequate  and  harmonious  group  of  buildings,  and  they 
have  begun  the  development  of  a  scheme  in  which  the  prevailing 
architecture  is    of   the    collegiate    Gothic    type.     The    architects  have 
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made  a  general  plan  in  this  style  of  architecture  that  will  cover  the 
campus  of  the  university  and  will  call  for  some  addition  to  it,  which 
it  is  hoped  the  regents  later  may  see  their  way  to  make.  The 
present  arrangement  of  streets  and  avenues  of  trees  will  be  used  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  under  the  proposed  plan  so  that  but  little 
will  be  lost  of  the    advantages  gained  by  earlier  development. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  campus  is  the  athletic  field,  known  as 
Boyd  Field.  It  contains  a  quarter-mile  running  track,  two  gridirons,  and 
two  baseball  diamonds.  Alongside  the  field  is  a  grandstand  with  a 
seating  capacity  for  three  thousand  people;  from  it  a  good  view  of  the 
various  games  may  be  had.  The  entire  field  is  enclosed  by  a  perma- 
nent hedge. 

BUILDINGS 

The  first  building,  completed  in  1893,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
January,  1903.  Old  University  Hall,  completed  in  March,  1903,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1907. 

University  Hall 
The  new  central  building  of  the  university  which  has  been  under 
construction  throughout  the  sessions  of  1909-10  and  1910-11  will 
be  completed  before  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  1911.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  building  of  stone  and  brick,  in  the  collegiate  Gothic 
style.  The  dimensions  are  197  feet  by  71  1-2  feet.  It  is  fire  proof 
throughout  and  will  give  accommodation  for  the  offices  of  administra- 
tion, for  the  museums  of  natural  history  and  fine  arts,  as  well  as  for 
a  large  number  of  class  rooms.  The  building  stands  almost  on  the 
site  of  the  University  Hall  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  Christmas, 
1907.  It  is  the  first  of  an  entire  group  of  buildings  which  will  be 
erected  according  to  a  systematic  scheme. 

Science  Hail 
Science  Hall  is  a  three-story  building  63  feet  by  125  feet,  built  of 
gray  pressed  brick,  with  limestone  trimmings.  This  building  was  first 
used  in  September,  1904.  The  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  labora- 
tories and  store  rooms,  ten  in  all,  are  situated  in  the  basement.  The 
offices  of  administration  are  temporarily  located  on  the  first  floor  in  a 
suite  of  three  rooms.  The  other  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  as  follows: 
a  physical  laboratory,  a  lecture  room,  an  office  room,  a  store  room, 
cold  storage  room,  an  incubator  room,  and  three  large  laboratories 
used  for  the  biological  sciences.  On  the  third  floor  of  Science  Hall  are 
eight  rooms.  These  are  used  for  the  department  of  geology,  for 
general  recitation  rooms,  and  for  the  museum    of  natural  history. 
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Carnegie  Library 
The  library  building  is  a  gift  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  Esq.  It  is 
built  of  gray  pressed  brick,  and  has  two  stories  and  a  basement.  The 
general  reading  room  and  offices  are  on  the  first  floor.  In  the  rear  is 
a  large  stack  annex,  fitted  up  with  sheet-metal  stacks.  On  the  sec- 
ond floor  is  a  large  room  for  general  meetings.  The  law  library  and 
recitation  rooms  for  the  School  of  Law  are  in  the  basement. 

Engineering  Building 
During  the  session  of  1909-1910  a  very  substantial  building  was  e- 
rected  for  the  College  of  Engineering.  While  the  ultimate  design  for  this 
building  is  that  it  shall  be  used  for  the  shops,  it  is  so  constructed  that 
it  will  make  ample  provision  at  present  for  the  entire  work  of  the  col- 
lege. The  building  is  a  handsome  brick  and-  stone  structure,  two 
stories  high,  160  1-2  feet  by  38  feet,  with  a  one-story  wing  for  the 
foundry,  38  feet  10  inches  by  30  feet,  2  inches.  The  whole  is  fire 
proof.  This  building  gives  to  the  College  of  Engineering  first  class 
facilities  for  work.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  has  its  own  heating  plant 
with  a  boiler  which  supplies  sufficient  steam  for  the  independent  opera- 
tion of  all  machinery  in  the  college.  The  rooms  of  the  second  story 
give  ample  accommodations  for  the  engineering  library,  for  recitations, 
and  all  work  in  drafting.  The  entire  west  end  of  the  first  floor  is  used 
for  shop  work. 

Medical  Buildings 
The  medical  building  is  situated  west  of  the  temporary  buildings 
on  the  campus.  It  contains  an  office  and  library  room;  a  large  room 
for  charts,  specimens,  and  other  equipment;  a  large  dissecting  room;  a 
preparation  room;  and  a  recitation  room.  For  the  present  the  work  in 
Oklahoma  City  is  carried  on  at  1005  North  Dewey  Street,  where  reci- 
tation rooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries  are  provided.  The  various 
hospitals  and  infirmaries  of  the  city,  with  which  the  School  of  Med- 
icine is  affiliated,  are  described  in  full  in  the  special  bulletin  of  the 
School  of  Medicine. 

Gymnasium 
The  gymnasium,  built  in  1903,  is  a  serviceable  building,  100  feet  by 
1(»0  feet,  divided  into  eight  rooms.  The  main  class  room  is  40  feet  by 
60  feet  and  20  feet  high,  with  a  gallery  seating  200  people.  There  is  a 
locker-room  16  feet  by  80  feet  on  each  side  of  the  main  room;  one 
used  by  the  men,  the  other  by  the  women.  The  locker-rooms  are 
equipped  with  355  steel  lockers.  In  connection  with  the  men's  locker 
room  is  a  large  bath  room  provided  with    hot    and    cold    shower   and 
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spray  apparatus.  The  offices  and  an  individual  exercise  room  occupy 
the  front  of  the  building.  The  director's  office  has  an  excellent  equip- 
ment for  anthropometrical  calculations. 

The  main  drill  or  class  room  is  equipped  with  the  best  modern 
apparatus  for  drills  and  for  class  and  individual  exercises. 

Temporary  Buildings 
Besides  the  buildings  mentioned  above,  there  are  several 
smaller  frame  buildings  on  the  grounds  that  have  been  erected  to  re- 
lieve the  congestion  caused  by  the  burning  of  the  main  building. 
These  are  used  for  the  offices  of  the  geological  survey,  for  the  univer- 
sity print  shop,  and  for  recitation  rooms. 

Heating  Plant 
Most  of  the  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  from  a  central  heating 
plant.     The  engineering  building  has  its  own  heating  and  power  plant. 

Rooms  on  Main  Street 
For  several  years  the  university  has  leased  rooms  on  West  Main 
Street  in  Norman  for  university  purposes.  Band  and  orchestra  re- 
hearsals are  held  here.  A  hall  is  equipped  for  special  musical  recit- 
als. A  suite  of  rooms  on  the  second  floor  is  used  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  receptions  and  for  general  faculty  meetings. 

LABORATORIES    AND  SHOPS 
Anatomical   Laboratory 
The    anatomical    laboratory  is  especially   constructed  for  work  in 
human  anatomy  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  all  materials  needed 
for  a  complete  study  of  the  subject. 

Botanical  Laboratory 

The  botanical  laboratory,  on  the  first  floor  of  Science  Hall,  is  well 
furnished  with  microscopes,  microtomes,  physiological  apparatus,  and 
all  the  material  and  appliances  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Chemical   Laboratory 

The  chemical  laboratory  contains  special  laboratories  for  general, 
analytical,  organic  and  physiological  chemistry.  There  are,  besides 
these,  laboratories  for  assaying  and  water  analysis.  All  laboratories 
are  equipped  with  modern  and  up-to-date  apparatus  and  fixtures. 

The  State  Pure  Food  and  Public  Health  Laboratories  are  establish- 
ed in  connection  with  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  university  and 
are  well  equipped  with  the  most  modern  apparatus  and  fixtures  for 
efficiently  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  state. 
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Civil   Engineering  Equipment 
The  department  of  civil  engineering  possesses  an  excellent  equip- 
ment of  surveying  instruments  of  various  standard  makes.     This  con- 
sists of  transits,  levels,  compasses,    solar    attachments,  rods,    chains, 
tapes,  plane  tables,  sextant,  and  many  other  minor  instruments. 

Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory 
The  machinery  and  other  apparatus  installed  in  the  electrical  en- 
gineering laboratory  has  been  especially  designed  for  laboratory  pur- 
poses. The  present  installation  includes  the  various  types  of  machin- 
ery and  apparatus  necessary  for  the  undergraduate  experimental  work 
and  is  adequate  for  all  courses  now  offered. 

Additions  are  planned  for  early  installation  which  will  consist  of 
other  types,  newly  manufactured  apparatus,  and  a  fuller  equipment 
in  general. 

Geological   Laboratory 

The  geological  laboratory  is  situated  on  the  second  floor  of 
Science  Hall.  It  is  furnished  with  modern  apparatus  for  the  study  of 
thin  sections  and  with  apparatus  for  blow-pipe  work.  The  mineral 
rock  collections  contain  specimens  of  rare  quality  from  all  the  princi- 
pal localities  of  America  and  Europe.  The  collection  of  fossils  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  invertebrate  animal  remains  and  casts  and 
photographs  of  vertebrates.  In  the  economic  collection  of  ores  are  to 
be  found  ores  from  the  chief  mining  regions  of  the  world.  The  labor- 
atory is  well  equipped  with  casts  and  models  for  illustrating  structural 
geology. 

Adjoining  the  laboratory  is  the  departmental  library,  which  con- 
tains the  important  literature  and  maps  pertaining  to  geology. 

Adjacent  to  the  laboratory  is  a  large,  well-lighted  work  and  store 
room  in  which  the  preparation  of  materials  is  carried  on. 

The  Oklahoma  Geological  Survey  has  its  headquarters  at  the  uni- 
versity. For  the  present  the  survey  and  the  department  of  geology  of 
the  university  have  common  laboratories,  library,  and  work  rooms. 
Students  in  geology  have  a  part  in  the  investigations  and  research 
carried  on  by  the  survey. 

Hospitals 
For  its  clinical  work  the  School  of  Medicine  has  the  advantage  of 
access  to  a  number  of  hospitals  in  Oklahoma  City,  which  furnish 
ample  clinical  material.  The  hospitals  whose  managements  have 
consented  most  kindly  to  cooperate  with  the  School  of  Medicine  in 
this  matter  are  the  Oklahoma  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Norman;  and 
St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  the  Oklahoma  City  General  Hospital,  the  City 
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Dispensary,  the  Oklahoma  City  Maternity  Hospital,  the  Infectious  Dis- 
eases Hospital,  the  Smallpox  Hospital,  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  and  Rolater's  Hospital,  all  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Mechanical   Engineering  Laboratory 
In  the  mechanical  testing  laboratory    is    a    100,000  pound    Riehle 
testing  machine,  a  transverse  testing  machine,  extensometer,  a    1,000 
pound  cement  machine,    moulds,  sieves,    and    other      accessories    for 
cement  testing. 

Pathological  Laboratories 
Well  equipped  pathological  laboratories  are  maintained  both  at 
Norman  and  Oklahoma  City.  In  the  laboratory  at  Norman  besides  the 
regular  class  work  all  pathological  analyses  required  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  are  made.  In  the  laboratory  in  Oklahoma  City  there 
are  facilities  for  making  immediate  examinations  in  connection  with 
cases  arising  in  the  hospital  work.  Medical  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  are  given  as  free  use  as  possible  of  the  laboratories  for  any  re- 
search work  that  they  may  be  carrying  on. 

Psychological  Laboratory 
The  laboratory  for  experimental  psychology  is  located  on  the 
second  floor  of  Science  Hall.  The  apparatus  is  sufficient  for  all  ordin- 
ary experiments  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation.  Some 
research  work  may  be  done..  The  apparatus  is  of  the  best  and  latest 
types,  and  additional  apparatus  is  being  added  as  needed.  A  good 
selection  of  models,  charts,  and  specimens  for  the  study  of  general 
and  comparative  psychology  is  included. 

Pharmaceutical    Laboratory 

The  pharmaceutical  laboratory,  in  the  basement  of  Science  Hall, 
is  equipped  with  the  usual  apparatus  for  manufacturing  all  of  the 
various  classes  of  preparations  contained  in  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia and  National  Formulary,  together  with  special  apparatus 
for  prescription  work,  drug  assaying,  and  pharmaceutical  testing. 
Physical   Laboratory 

The  physical  laboratory  is  situated  on  the  first  floor  of  Science 
Hall.  It  is  equipped  with  apparatus  to  enable  students  in  general 
physics  to  perform  a  number  of  experiments  in  mechanics,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, sound,  and  light. 

Physiological    Laboratory 

The  physiological  department  has  a  well  equipped  laboratory  for 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and  medical  students,  with  apparatus  for  ex- 
perimental physiology  and  pharmacology. 
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Shops 

The  shops  consist  of  a  machine  shop,  foundry,  forge,  and  a  pat- 
tern and  wood-working  shop. 

The  machine  shop  is  equipped  with  drill  presses,  universal  mill- 
ing machine,  universal  grinding  machine,  planer,  shaper,  lathes,  uni- 
versal tool  and  cutter  grinder,  bench-vices,  and  a  full  assortment  of 
small  tools. 

The  foundry  is  supplied  with  a  30-inch  cupola,  brass  furnace  and 
core  oven,  together  with  full  sets  of  tools  for  students'  use  in  mould- 
ing and  casting. 

The  forge  shop  is  furnished  with  ten  down  draft  forges  of  the 
latest  pattern,  together  with  all  the  necessary  appliances.  The  blower 
and  exhaust  fans  are  driven  by  a  fifteen  horsepower  induction  motor. 

The  pattern  and  wood-working  shop  will  accommodate  thirty-five 
students;  it  is  supplied  with  benches,  lathes,  joiner,  planer,  cross-cut 
and  rip-saws,  a  band  saw,  and  many  small  tools  for  wood-working. 

Steam  Laboratory 
Recently  there  have  been  added  to  the  steam  laboratory,  an  ex- 
perimental steam  engine,  a  gas  engine,  standard  pressure  gauges,  in- 
dicators, calorimeters,  thermometers,  and  a  prony  brake;  the  student 
may  therefore  conduct  experiments  in  steam  measurements,  such  as 
the  calibration  of  steam  gauges,  efficiencies  of  engines,  and   the    like. 

Zoological     Laboratory 

The  laboratory  for  zoology  and  embryology,  in  addition  to  all  the 
usual  apparatus  and  supplies,  is  equipped  with  an  accurate  and  uni- 
que series  of  twenty-four  large  hand-painted  charts  in  oil  colors, 
showing  stages  in  development  and  details  of  structure  of  animals 
from  the  amoeba  to  the  frog;  a  complete  set  of  one  hundred  fifteen 
Leuckart-Chun  charts,  made  in  Germany;  a  set  of  Ziegler's  models  of 
the  human  embryo  and  of  the  chick;  models  of  the  development  of 
the  frog  and  amphioxus.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  typical  inverte- 
brates and  a  small  but  representative  collection  of  vertebrate  skele- 
tons. 

THE    LIBRARIES 

The  general  library  is  under  the  control  of  the  library  committee 
which  is  composed  of  the  librarian  as  chairman,  and  two  other 
members  of  the  university  faculty.  It  is  administered  with  as  few 
rules  as  possible,  the  desire  of  those  in  control  being  to  help  the  great- 
est number  of  users  possible  to  what  they  want  and  with  such  restric- 
tions only  as  may  seem  necessary.  On  regular  school  days  the  library 
is  open  from  7:45  a.  m.  to  4:45  p.  m.  and    from  7    to  10  p.    m.,    except 
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on  Friday  evening  when  the  library  is  not  open,  and  on  Saturday 
when  the  hours  are  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  and   from  2  to  4:45  p.  m. 

The  library,  including  departmental  collections  and  government 
publications  which  it  receives  as  a  government  depository,  numbers 
about  20,000  volumes.  Selection  of  the  books  has  been  made  with 
much  care,  with  the  needs  of  a  modern  university  constantly  in  view. 
The  Dewey  Decimal  classification  is  followed.  Government  publica- 
tions which  may  be  of  immediate  use  are  being  catalogued  and 
shelved  with  the  rest  of  the  library  according  to  subjects,  a  process 
which  will  be  continued  as  time  permits. 

Students  and  officers  of  the  university  may  draw  out  books  for 
home  use  in  accordance  with  the  published  regulations.  Persons  not 
connected  with  the  university,  but  known  to  the  librarian,  are  invited 
to  make  use  of  the  books  in  the  reference  room  of  the  library.  Gifts 
to  the  library  are  gladly  received  and  are  promptly  acknowledged. 

Information  about  the  use  of  the  catalogue  and  of  various  indexes 
and  library  aids  will  be  given  on  request. 

The  library  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Oklahoma  City  contains 
a  small  but  well  selected  list  of  text  books  and  works  of  reference. 
New  additions  and  publications  are  being  added  constantly.  The 
reading  room  is  supplied  with  the  leading  medical  periodicals,  The 
librarian  is  constantly  in  attendance  to  aid  workers  in  their  investiga- 
tion. 

The  engineering  library  is  situated  in  the  engineering  building.     It 

contains  books,  magazines,  and  technical  literature  of  value  to  the 
engineer. 

The  departmental  library  in  geology  is  in  the  Science  Hall  adja- 
cent to  the  geological  laboratories.  It  contains  the  important  literature 
and  maps  pertaining  to  geology. 

The  law  library  is  in  the  basement  of  the  Carnegie  Library.  About 
three  thousand  dollars  worth  of  books  and  equipment  has  been  pur- 
chased as  an  initial  installment  of  the  law  collection.  These  books 
have  been  carefully  selected  and  the  list  contains  most  of  the  essen- 
tials. Other  installments  will  be  procured  from  time  to  time.as  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  school  to  build  up  rapidly  a  library  that  will  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  legal  study  and  investigation.  Several  of  the 
leading  law  journals  are  kept  constantly  on  file.  A  member  of  the 
law  faculty  has  general  supervision  of  the  reading  room  and  student 
assistant  librarians  are  in  charge  to  give  needed  information  and 
maintain  order.     The  library  is  open  during  the  day  and  in    the  even- 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Bulletin:  The  Bulletin  is  the  official  publication  of  the  uni- 
versity, appearing  quarterly,  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December. 
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Its  object  is  to  set  before  the  public  information  about  the  different 
departments  of  the  university.  Besides  the  regular  quarterly  an- 
nouncements of  the  schools  of  the  university  two  special  reports  have 
been  published  as  follows: 

A  list  of  the  Ferns  and  Flowering  Plants  of  Oklahoma.  A.  H. 
Van  Vleet,  Ph.  D..  May,  1901. 

Invertebrate  Paleontology  of  the  Red-beds;  an  advance  bulletin  of 
the  first  biennial  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Oklahoma.  J.  W. 
Beede.  Ph.  D.,  1902. 

The  Research  Bulletin:  The  Research  Bulletin  was  established 
in  1909.  It  appears  at  irregular  intervals  and  contains  the  results  of 
original  investigations  carried  on  by  members  of  the  faculty  or  by  ad- 
vanced students.  The  successive  publications  are  numb3red  serial- 
ly; Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  have  been  published  and  others  are  in  press.  The 
titles  of  the  papers  published  are:  1.  Some  Observations 
on  the  Habits  and  Placentation  of  Tatu  Novemcinctum.  H.  H.  Lane. 
1909.  2.  A  Suggested  Classification  of  Edentates.  H.  H.  Lane,  1909, 
.'j.  Proposed  Groups  of  Pennsylvanian  Rocks  of  Eastern  Oklahoma. 
Chas.  N.  Gould,  D.  W.  Ohern,  and  L.  L.  Hutchison,  1910. 

The  News  Letter:  The  News-Letter  is  a  semi-monthly  publica- 
tion established  by  the  regents  to  give  official  information  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  university.  It  is  published  from  the 
president's  office. 


STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  University  Umpire:     The  Umpire  is  published  twice  a  week 
by  the  students  of  the  university. 

The  Sooner:     The  Sooner  is  an  annual    published  by    the  junior 
class.     It  was  formerly  known  as  The  Mistletoe. 


NON-ATHLETIC  ORGANIZATIONS— SOCIETIES  FOR  PUB- 
LIC SPEAKING— CLUBS 
There  are  in  the  university  several  societies  for  public  speaking, 
debating,  study  of  special  problems,  etc.  All  non-athletic  student  or- 
ganizations that  may  have  relations  with  the  public  are  under  the 
control  of  the  university.  They  must  on  organization  present  the  plan 
of  their  proposed  undertaking  to  the  committee  on  non-athletic  orga- 
nization and  receive  from  the  committee  a  certificate  of  approval. 
All  organizations  under  the  control  of  one  or  more  members  of  the 
faculty  and  all  literary  and  debating  societies  are  required    to    furnish 
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from  time  to  time  such  information  as  may  be    desired  by    the    com- 
mittee. 

The  Senate:  The  Senate  was  organized  in  1897  for  practice  in 
debate  and  parliamentary  drill.     It  is  for  juniors  and  seniors  only. 

The  Forum:  The  Forum  was  organized  in  1898,  and  incorpor- 
ated in  1901.  It  is  devoted  to  literary  work  and  practice  in  parlia- 
mentary principles. 

The  Websterian:  The  Websterian  society  was  organized  in 
1903  for  practice  in  general  literary  society  work.  It  is  associated 
with  the  Forum,  and  admits  freshmen  to  membership. 

The  Zetalethean:  The  Zetalethean  society  was  organized  in 
1904.     It  is  a  literary  society  for  the  women  of  the  university. 

The  House  of  Representatives:  The  House  of  Representatives 
was  organized  in  1905  to  cooperate  with  the  Senate.  It  admits  fresh- 
men and  sophomores. 

The  Oratorical  Association:  The  Oratorical  Association 
manages  the  intercollegiate  debates.  It  is  governed  by  a  council 
composed  of  faculty  and  student  members. 

The  Pick  and  Hammer  Club:  The  Pick  and  HammerClub  was 
organized  in  1906  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  students  in  touch  with 
recent  geological  literature  and  of  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent results  of  field  investigations. 

The  Chemistry  Club:  The  Chemistry  Club  was  organized  in 
1908  to  stimulate  interest  in  chemistry  and  to  furnish  an  opportunity 
for  reports  on  original  work, 

Teuton ia:  Teutonia  is  a  German  club  organized  in  1907  to  give 
students  in  the  department  practice  in  the  German  language  and 
familiarity  with  German  literature. 

The  Humanist:  The  Humanist  is  an  English  club  organized  in 
1907. 

The  Woman's  League:  The  Woman's  League  is  open  to  all 
women  who  are  students  in  the  university.  It  is  governed  by  a  coun- 
cil made  up  of  student  members  of  the  four  college  classes.  Its  aim  is 
to  promote  a  spirit  of  unity  and  helpfulness  among  the  women  of  the 
university  and  to  advance  their  interests  in  every  way. 

The  Alumni  Association:  The  Alumni  Association  organized  by 
the  first  graduates  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  growing  in 
importance  and  usefulness.  The  annual  luncheon  on  commencement 
day  is  well  attended  and  the  annual  business  meeting  is  always  one 
of  great  interest.  The  association  was  recognized  in  1909,  in  the 
government  of  the  university,  by  the  appointment  of  John  Wallace 
Perry  to  the  board  of  regents. 

The  Sooner  Bar:  The  Sooner  Bar  was  organized  for  law  stu- 
dents in  1909.     Meetings  are  held  each  week  for  the  purpose  of   argu- 
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ing  legal  questions.  Only  law  students  taking  regular  work  are  eligible 
for  membership. 

Musical  Organizations:  The  various  musical  and  dramatic  or- 
ganizations open  to  students  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  are  described 
in  the  bulletin  of  that  school.  They  include  the  band,  orchestra,  glee 
club,  choir,  dramatic  club,  and  the  like. 

The  Engineer's  Club:  The  Engineer's  Club  was  organized  in 
1900;  it  includes  faculty  and  student  members.  It  holds  meetings 
once  a  month,  at  which  specially  prepared  papers  on  engineering 
subjects  are  read  and  discussed. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE     CONTESTS 

Intercollegiate  Debates:  The  university  contests  annually 
with  neighboring  colleges  in  debate.  All  contracts  and  arrangements 
are  made  by  the  council  of  the  oratorical  association.  In  the  past  the 
university  teams  have  competed  successfully  with  the  universities  of 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas.  Debates  are  arranged  for  the  pre- 
sent year  with  the  universities  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Colorado. 

Intercollegiate  Athletic  Contests:  Intercollegiate  contests, 
subject  to  conditions  regarding  membership,  team  organization,  and 
leave  of  absence  imposed  by  the  faculty,  are  held  each  year  with 
other  universities  and  colleges  of  the  Southwest. 

The  Interscholastic  Meet:  The  interscholastic  meet  for  Okla- 
homa high  schools  was  established  in  the  spring  of  1905.  The  con- 
testants are  from  the  various  high  schools  of  the  state,  and  the  meet 
takes  place  every  spring  on  the  last  Friday  and  Saturday  of  April, 
at  Norman,  on  Boyd  Field.  Inquiries  concerning  this  meet  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Physical  Director,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. 

ATHLETICS 

The  athletic  sports  and  games  of  the  university  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  athletic  association  and  the  athletic  council.  The  as- 
sociation is  an  organization  of  students  for  the  encouragement  and 
development  of  athletic  sports.  The  council  is  made  up  of  nine 
members:  four  students,  four  members  of  the  faculty,  and  one  alum- 
nus. The  four  student  members  and  one  of  the  faculty  members 
lected  by  the  student's  association;  the  alumnus,  and  the  other 
three  faculty  members  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Universi- 

The  athletic  council  has  full  control  of  all  athletic  sports,  of  the 
athletic  grounds,  and  of  all  funds  and  properties  of  the  association. 
It  appoints  all  delegates  to  the  conferences  of  any  athletic  association 
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of  which  the  university  is  a  member,  selects  all  coaches,  and  awards 
all  athletic  honors.  It  also  decides  all  questions  as  to  the  eligibility 
of  players  except  those  that  have  to  do  with  scholastic  standing 
which  come  under  a  faculty  committee. 

The  committee  on  eligibility  is  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  University  from  the  members  of  the  faculty.  It 
administers  the  regulations  as  to  the  number  of  hours  and  the  class, 
of  work  that  must  be  carried  by  students  before  they  are  permitted  to 
play  on  any  athletic  teams. 

A  general  manager  of  athletics,  designated  by  the  management 
of  the  university,  works  under  the  direction  and  approval  of  the 
athletic  council.  He  has  charge  of  all  business  affairs  of  the  council, 
makes  all  schedules  and  contracts  with  other  schools,  keeps  the  records 
of  the  teams  and  players,  accompanies  the  teams  from  home  when 
necessary,  and  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  all  rules  of  eligibili- 
ty. 


MORAL  AND   RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

Religious  exercises,  consisting  of  scripture  readings,  singing,  and 
prayer,  are  held  every  school  day  morning  in  the  university  chapel. 
Although  attendance  is  voluntary,  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the 
moral,  religious,  and  social  spirit  of  the  university  is  heartly  recog- 
nized. 

The  Christian  Associations:  The  Young  Mens  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  are  the  centers  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  university,  and  they  are  active  in  all  forms  of  moral  and  Chris- 
tian work  properly  within  the  scope  of  such  organizations.  All 
students  are  invited  to  membership,  either  active  or  associate. 
Devotional  meetings  are  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  2:00  o'clock. 
In  addition  to  these  meetings  the  association  carries  on  social  work, 
and  it  aims  to  become  a  practical  help  to  the  students  in  their  universi- 
ty life.  Members  meet  new  students  at  the  trains,  aid  them  in  secur- 
ing suitable  rooms  and  boarding  places,  hold  receptions  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  and  at  various  other  times.  The  secretary  of  each 
association  is  glad  to  be  helpful   on  all  occasions. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary:  Mr.  J.  J.  McConnell,  A.  B.  was  chosen 
general  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  in 
September,  1910.  The  creation  of  this  office  has  given  a  better 
organization  of  this  work. 

City  Churches:  Most  of  the  important  religious  denominations 
have  organizations  in  Norman,  and  these  churches  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  students  to  join  them  in  their  work. 
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DEAN  OF  WOMEN 
In  June  1908,  the  regents  created  the  office  of  Dean  of  Women  to 
protect  the  personal  and  social  interests  of  the  young  women  of  the 
university.  Women  may  consult  with  the  dean  whenever  they  de- 
sire information,  advice,  or  counsel.  Those  who  are  planning  to  enter 
the  university,  or  parents  who  wish  information  concerning  the  pro- 
visions for  women  at  the  university,  should  address  the  Dean  of  Wo- 
men, Norman,  Oklahoma. 

UNIVERSITY  DEGREE  A  DIPLOMA  TO   TEACH 

Under  certain  restrictions  a  degree  granted  by  the  university  gives 
the  holder  the  right  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  The 
territorial  law  covering  this  points  as  follows: 

"(6789)  Sec.  11.  *  *  *  After  any  person  has  graduated  at 
the  university,  and,  after  such  graduation,  has  successfully 
taught  a  public  school  in  this  territory  for  sixteen  school  months,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  such  authority  to 
countersign  the  diploma  of  said  teacher,  after  such  examination  as  to 
moral  character,  learning,  and  ability  to  teach  as  to  said  superintendent 
may  seem  proper  and  reasonable.  Any  person  holding  a  diploma 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Territorial  University  of  Okla- 
homa, shall  after  his  diploma  has  been  countersigned  by  the;  territorial 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  aforesaid,  be  deemed  qualified 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  territory,  and  such  diplo- 
ma shall  be  a  certificate  of  such  qualification  until  annulled  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction." 

RECOMMENDATION   OF   TEACHERS 

The  committee  on  recommendations  collects  data  concerning  gradu- 
ates and  students  who  desire  to  teach  in  Oklahoma  and  assists  them 
and  school  boards  and  superintendents  as  far  as  possible  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  proper  placing  of  teachers.  Those  interested  in  securing 
teachers  or  positions  should  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  Recommendations,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 
Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university.  In  certain 
courses,  however,  fees  or  deposits  are  required  of  the  student  as  a 
guarantee  against  loss  or  damage  to  equipment  and  instruments 
placed  in  his  care  or  to  pay  for  material  used  in  the  course.  In  case 
a  student  exhausts  his  deposits  before  the  completion  of  the  course,  the 
instructor  in  charge  may  require  such  additional  deposits  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable.  All  unused  portions  of  the  deposits 
may     be     refunded     at     the     end     of     the      year,     or     when     the 
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student  leaves  the  university,  provided  he  notifies  the  office 
at  the  time  of  his  departure  that  he  must  withdraw,  but  no 
deposits  will  be  returned  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1st. 
No  fees  are  subject  to  withdrawal  after  the  first  week. 

All  fees  and  deposits  are  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the  universi- 
ty at  the  beginning  of  each  half  year  and  no  class  cards  are  issued 
by  the  registrar  until  a  receipt  for  such  fees  and  deposits  signed  by 
the  treasurer  is  presented  to  him. 

List    of    Fees    and     Deposits 
The  following  list  gives  all  the  fees  and  deposits  charged  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  university: 

Fees        Deposits 
Gymnasium 

Use  of  locker $     .50 

Deposit  for  key ._.     $    .50 

Library 2.00 

Diploma 5.00 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Anatomy  XIII  1.00 

Anatomy    XV _  4.00 

Anatomy    VI  5.00 

Anatomy  VII 3.00 

Anatomy  XL  _  15.00 

Anatomy  XII 10.00 

Botany  I,  II,  IV,  V,  VII,  VIII,  X,  XI       1.00 

Botany    III         2.00 

Chemistry  II,  IV.  VII,  X,  XIX,  XX,  XXII 5.00 

Chemistry  I,   III,  V,  VI,  IX,    XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV, 

XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  XXIII,  XXIV 10.00 

Drawing,  each  course,  instruments  furnished  by 

university  2.00  8.00 

Drawing,  each  course,  instruments    furnished  by 

students 1.00  1.50 

Electrical  Engineering  I,    VI,  X.       1.00 

Electrical  Engineering  Ha,  VIII,  XIa,  XHa,  XHIa      2.00 

Electrical  Engineering  XVI,  XVII 1.00  1.50 

Electrical    Engineering  Ilia 4.00 

Geology  VII 3.00  ' 

Geology  XVI,  XVII 1.50 

Geology  XVIII 1.00  1.50 

Geology  XX 1.50 

Mechanical    Engineering   la,  Ha,  Ilia,  IVa _.  _ '___     2.00 
Pathology  I,  II,  V,  XI,  XII 5.01 
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Pathology    X 3.00 

Pharmacy  I,  VI 2.00 

Pharmacy   II,  III 5.00 

Pharmacy   IV 5.00 

Physics  la,  Ila 1.50 

Physics  Ilia . 3.00 

Physics  IV 3.00 

Physiology  III,  IV 5.00 

Physiology  V 3.00 

Pharmacognosy  I,   II 1.00 

Psychology  IVa 2.00 

Psychology   IVb 2.00 

Shop  II 10.00 

Shop  I,  III,  IV 5.00 

Zoology  I,  II 1.50 

Zoology  mb 2.50 

Zoology  Vb,  VIb,  VII,  VIII,  XI 3.00 

Prep  Botany .50 

Prep  Physics,  each  course 1.50 

Private  Lessons  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  year  in  the  school  of  Fine  Arts  is  divided   into  four    quarters, 

each    quarter    being    one-half     of     the     university     semester.     The 

rates  quoted  are  for  one  quarter,  two  lessons  a  week;  for  one   lesson  a 

week  half  the  regular  rate  is  charged. 

The  time  for  each  lesson  is   30  minutes,  and  the  rates  are  $18.00, 

SI 3. 50,  or  $9.00,  depending  on  the  instructor  chosen. 

Board    and    Rooms 

Board,  including  furnished  rooms,  can  be  had  for  from  $4  to  $6  a 
week.  The  average  cost  on  living  is  as  low  in  Norman  as  in  any 
other  town  of  its  size  in  the  state.  The  general  advance  in  prices, 
however,  so  noticeable  during  the  past  several  years,  has  increased 
the  cost  of  living  here  as  elsewhere.  While  the  increase  is  not  serious, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  whereas  several  years  ago  plain  table 
board  could  be  had  for  two  dollars  a  week,  it  costs  now  from  $3  to  $4. 
Rooms  for  two  may  be  secured  for  $6    to  $10  a  month. 

King  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  young  women,  was  opened  in  September, 
1910.  This  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Those  interested  should  address  the  Matron,  King  Hall, 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Opportunities   for  Self  Support 
There  is  work  to  do  at  the   university  and  in  the  town    by   which 
students  may  support  themselves  wholly   or  in   part   while   attending 
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school.  The  university  can  not  promise  employment  to  any  one,  and 
it  does  not  encourage  young  people  to  enroll  who  are  entirely  without 
resources,  but  it  does  help  deserving  students  who  show  a  willingness 
to  help  themselves,  to  get  something  to  do.  The  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  are  active  in  helping  students, 
and  lists  of  places  where  work  may  be  had  are  furnished  the  ofhce 
each  term.  Every  year  students  add  to  their  income  by  their  labor 
outside  of  school  hours;  but  they  rely  on  their  own  ability,  industry,  and 
character  in  all  cases.  Those  older  in  residence  and  known  to  be 
capable  have  the  better  opportunity.  The  business  men  of  Norman 
and  the  citizens  in  general  are  in  sympathy  with  the  young  people  of 
the  university  and  favor  them  whenever  possible.  The  work  about 
the  grounds  and  buildings  and  university  offices  is  reserved  for  stu- 
dents. Those  with  trades,  stenographers,  printers,  etc.,  find  work  as 
readily  here  as  they  would  in  any  other  Oklahoma  town  of  4,000  in- 
habitants. Others  can  get  odd  jobs  to  do  by  the  hour.  Some  make 
work  for  themselves  by  advertising,  canvassing,  or  doing  whatever 
their  originality  suggests.  Usually  students  who  must  work  their  way 
are  advised  to  plan  for  an  extra  year  in  which  to  finish  their  course; 
but  self-support  is  possible  to  any  one  who  is  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices. 


PRIZES 

The  GarberCup:  In  May,  1906,  Judge  M.  C.  Garber,  of  Enid, 
presented  to  the  Forum  and  Senate  debating  clubs  a  trophy  cup  for 
excellence  in  public  speaking  and  parliamentary  practice. 

The  Render  Medals:  Through  the  courtesy  of  Samuel  P. 
Render,  Esq.,  of  Norman,  the  Oratorical  Association  and  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  are  holders  of  gold  medals  to  be  contested  for  annually. 

Debating  Prizes:  Several  small  prizes  are  offered  in  the  pre- 
liminaries for  intercollegiate  debates.  In  1910,  the  Oklahoma  delega- 
tion to  Congress  offered  a  cash  prize  of  $125  to  the  Oklahoma  team 
in  the  Kansas-Oklahoma    debate. 

The  Butte  Debating  Prize:  Hon.  George  C.  Butte  of  Muskogee 
has  very  generously  made  an  offer  to  the  University  of  Oklahoma  to 
establish  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  be  awarded  to  the  universi- 
ty student  receiving  first  honors  in  debate.  Mr.  Butte  offers  this  prize 
annually  for  ten  years. 

Edward  Thompson  Company  Prize:  The  Edward  Thompson 
Company  offers  as  a  prize  to  a  third  year  law  student  The  American  and 
English  Enclyclopedia  of  Law,  2nd  Edition,  in  32  volumes.  This  prize. 
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valued  at  $240,  will  be  awarded  to  the  candidate  for  the  degree  LL.  B. 
who  presents  the  best  thesis  upon  a  subject  assigned  by  the  faculty. 

American  Law  Book  Company  Prize:  The  American  Law 
Book  Company  offers  to  a  third  year  student  a  prize  consisting  of  the 
first  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure,  to  be 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  law  faculty.  This  prize,  valued  at 
$97,  the  faculty  have  decided  to  award  at  the  time  of  graduation  to 
the  most  meritorious  student  in  the  third  year  class,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  entire  course.  The  award  will  be  based  on  grades  in 
examinations,  class-room  proficiency,  ability  in  logical  and  succinct 
statement,  interest  displayed  in  club  courts  and  other  law  school  ac- 
tivities, use  of  the  library,  and  strength  of  character. 

Rhodes  Scholarship:  The  Cecil  Rhodes  Scholarships  are  of  in- 
terest to  all  the  colleges  of  the  state.  The  President  of  the  University 
is  chairman  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Committee  for  Oklahoma.  The 
competitive  examinations  are  usually  held  at  the  university.  The 
scholarships  assigned  to  Oklahoma  have  been  filled  first  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Kendall  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  appointed  in  1904,  the  second 
by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Mahaffy,  of  Kingfisher  College,  appointed  in  1905. 
In  1907,  the  candidate  chosen  from  those  qualifying  was  Mr.  Earl  Kil- 
burn  Kline,  of  the  university.  Mr.  Walter  Campbell,  of  the  South-' 
western  Normal,  was  appointed  from  those  qualifying  in  1908.  In 
January  1910,  Mr.  R.  L.  Lange  of  Kingfisher  was  appointed.  Mr. 
William  Clyde  Vogt  of  Kingfisher  College  was  appointed  in  January 
1911. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  state  university  to  lend  its  aid  to  all  education- 
al activities  which  are  being  carried  on  in  this  state,  and  it  regards 
the  fulfillment  of  this  aim  as  one  of  its  great  obligations  towards  the 
people  of  the  commonwealth  and  one  in  the  pursuit  of  which  it  desires 
to  be  especially  active.  To  carry  out  this  work  the  university  offers  a 
large  number  of  lectures  and  addresses  of  educational,  scientific,  and 
popular  interest,  by  members  of  the  university  faculty.  Many  of  the 
lectures  are  illustrated  by  means  of  the  stereopticon,  drawings,  or  maps. 
These  lectures  or  addresses  have  been  prepared  for  delivery  before 
commercial  clubs,  county  normal  institutes,  high  schools,  teacher's  as- 
sociations, women's  clubs,  reading  circles,  literary  clubs,  farmers'  asso- 
ciations, or  popular  audiences. 

The  range  of  subjects  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  any  organization  desiring  a  lecture  may  find  a  subject  suited  to 
its  needs.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  university  to  give  duristg  the  coming 
year  series  of  lectures,  consisting  of  not  less  than    four,  on  subjects  of 
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special  interest,  at  various  places  throughout  the  state.  These  courses 
are  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  a  local  organization.  For  the 
delivery  of  these  lectures  no  charge  is  made  except  actual  expenses, 
including  railroad  fare  and  hotel  bills.  It  is  understood  that  all  cost 
of  advertising  and  securing  a  hall  is  to  be  borne  by  the  club  or  organ- 
ization engaging  the  lecturer. 

A  list  of  subjects,  and  any  other  information  relative  to  lecture 
courses,  is  published  in  a  bulletin,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  one  on 
application. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  University  Extension,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

CORRESPONDENCE  WORK 

Persons  prepared  under  the  rules  for  entering  the  School  of  Teach- 
ing, who  find  it  impossible  to  do  all  of  the  work  in  residence  at  the 
university,  may  secure  provisional  enrollment  in  that  school  and  com- 
plete by  correspondence  a  limited  amount  of  work  toward  the  B.  A. 
degree.  Students  interested  should  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Correspondence  Work,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR    NEW   STUDENTS 
Entrance 

New  students  should  first  obtain  a  certificate  of  admission.  The 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  several  schools,  and  the  several 
methods  of  admission,  are  explained  in  full  under  Affiliation  and 
Admission. 

Registration 

The  periods  of  registration  may  be  learned  from  the  calendar  at 
the  first  of  this  publication.  Late  registration  should  be  avoided. 
Students  may  not  enroll  for  credit  at  a  late  date. 

After  a  new  student  has  been  given  a  certificate  of  admission,  it 
is  necessary  to  go  to  the  registration  office  for  matriculation.  The 
student  then  goes  to  the  proper  dean,  or  enrollment  committee,  and, 
after  consultation,  makes  out  the  study  card,  which  must  be  approved 
by  the  dean,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  advanced  student,  by  the  student's 
major  professor. 

The  study  card,  after  approval,  must  be  filed  with  the  treasurer, 
and  the  prescribed  fees  must  be  paid. 

Work  may  be  taken  in  more  than  one  school,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  deans  concerned. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  enroll  for  an  excessive  amount  of  work. 
The  limit  of  hours  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  or 
college  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.    Fifteen  hours  a  week  is  the 
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average  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  hour,  as  used  in  the 
university,  is  understood  to  mean  one  hour  of  class  work  with  at  least 
two  hours  of  preparation,  or  the  equivalent,  each  week,  for  one  semes- 
ter. 

Board  and   Room 

Students  who  desire  assistance  in  finding  room  and  board  should 
apply  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary.  Women  should  consult  the  Dean 
of  Women. 

Change   of  Studies 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  study,  or  take  a  new  one,  after  the 
study  card  has  been  filed  must  present  to  the  dean,  or  other  adviser, 
a  petition  for  the  change.  If  the  petition  is  approved  by  the  dean 
and  by  the  instructors  concerned,  it  must  be  filed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  original  study  card. 

Absence  From  Recitation 
For  a  student  to  pursue  properly  work  in  the  university  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  present  at  each  meeting  of  the  class.  If  a  student  is  obliged 
to  be  absent  from  any  recitation  or  lecture  on  account  of  sickness,  or 
other  unavoidable  cause,  a  report  should  promptly  be  made  to  the  in- 
structor concerning  the  reason  for  the  absence.  Violation  of  the 
above  subjects  the  student  to  such  penalties  as  may  be  imposed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  several  faculties. 

Withdrawal 

Permission  to  withdraw  from  the  university  before  the  close  of 
the  semester  should  be  secured  from  the  dean  and  filed  with  the  reg- 
istrar. Otherwise  a  certificate  of  honorable  withdrawal  or  a  refund  of 
deposits  will  not  be  granted  and  the  student  will  receive  a  mark  of 
"F"  in  all  courses. 

Physical   Training 

All  students  entering  the  university  are  expected  to  take  the  pre- 
scribed work  in  physical  training  during  the  first  year.  This  does  not 
apply,  however,  to  students  entering  with  at  least  one  year's  work  of 
college  rank,  accepted  in  full  by  the  university. 

Planning  Work   For  the  Year 
Work  begun  in  a  subject  should  ordinarily  be  carried  through  the 
year.     This  is  especially  true  in  courses  of  an  elementary  character, 
and  no  work  in  a  beginning  foreign  language  is  credited  toward  a  de- 
cree unless  carried  satisfactorily  through  both  semesters. 

Examination 
An  examination  at  the  end  of  each    course   of   study   closes  the 
work  to  that  point. 
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Reports  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
At  the  close  of  each  semester,  or  whenever  deemed  advisable,  a 
report    of    the    student's    class     standing        will     be   sent   to     the 
parent    or    guardian,   unless   the  student  is   self-supporting.    In  that 
case  a  report  will  be  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian  only  by  request. 

Grades 
Students'  grades  in  all  courses  are  filed   with   the    registrar.    The 
grades  used  ordinarily   are  "A,"  meaning  excellent;  "B, "meaning  good; 
"C."  meaning  fair;  "D,"  meaning  condition;  "F,"  meaning  failure. 

Conditions  and  Failures 

A  student  who  fails  to  complete  the  work  of  any  course,  will  re- 
ceive a  mark  of  "failure"  or  "condition'"  Such  condition  may  be  re- 
moved in  accordance  with  the  provisions  for  such  removal  made 
by  the  faculty  offering  the  course.  A  student  who  has  failed  in  a 
required  subject  must,  if  possible,  register  for  it  the  first  time  it  is 
given.  A  student  failing  in  any  course  can  not  receive  credit  for  it 
until  it  has  been  taken  again  in  class. 

Students  receiving  a  mark  of  failure  or  condition  in  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  any  semester  forfeit  their 
connection  with  the  university.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of 
the  faculty  to  reinstate  such  students  on  proper  petition  and  showing. 
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GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS    FOR  ADMISSION 

The  work  of  the  several  undergraduate  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
university  is  planned  to  follow  the  completion  of  at  least  four  years' 
preparation  in  an  acceptable  high  school,  or  the  equivalent,  except 
as  provided  for  in  the  two-year   school  of  pharmacy. 

In  general,  applicants  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  but 
for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  applicants  must  be  at  least 
seventeen,  and  to  the  School  of  Law,  at  least  eighteen.  No  age  limit 
is  set  for  admission  as  an  unclassified  student  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts. 

The  university  is    open  on  equal  terms  to  both  sexes. 

Admission  may  be  either  by  examination  or  by  certificate,  and 
may  be  either  to  freshman,  to   unclassified,  or  to  advanced  standing. 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 
The  committee  on  affiliation  and  admission  will  conduct  en- 
trance examinations  at  the  university  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  fol- 
lowing Commencement  in  June,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the 
opening  week  of  school  in  September,  and  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  class  work  of  the  second 
semester,  in  such  subjects  as  are  called  for  one  week  before, 
the  date  set  for  the  beginning  of  the  examination.  All  applicants 
who  do  not  hold  certificates  of  admission  should  present  them- 
selves for  examination. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 
Applicants  may  be  admitted  without    examination    on    presenta- 
tion of  properly  indorsed  certificates  from  affiliated  schools,  or  on  cre- 
dentials from  other  schools  of  recognized  standing.  Admission  may  be 
partly  by  certificate    and    partly  by    examination. 

Graduates  of  affiliated  schools  should  file  their  certificates  with 
the  registrar  at  or  before  matriculation.  All  other  applicants  for  ad- 
mission should  file  their  records  with  the  committee  on  affiliation  and 
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admission  at  least  one  month  before  the  opening  of  school.  The  com- 
mittee will  then  have  time  to  report  to  applicants  upon  what  terms 
they  may  be  admitted. 

ADMISSION  TO  FRESHMAN  STANDING 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  freshman  standing  are  usually 
stated  in  units.  The  unit  of  entrance  credit  is  the  standard  amount 
of  work  required  in  a  secondary  school  subject  given  thirty-six  weeks, 
with  five  recitation  periods  a  week,  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  or  with 
four  recitation  periods  of  sixty  minutes  each.  The  unit  is  also  de- 
fined as  one-fourth  of  a  full  year's  work. 

For  a  subject  carried  eighteen  weeks  with  five  recitation  periods 
a  week  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  one-half  unit  of  credit  is  given. 
One-half  unit  is  also  given  for  a  subject  carried  thirty-six  weeks  with 
three  recitation  periods  a  week  of  forty-five  minutes  each. 

Fifteen  properly  selected  units  of  credit  secured  either  by  exami- 
nation or  by  certificate  from  an  acceptable  school  will  admit  the 
student  to  freshman  standing. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  several  undergraduate 
schools  of  the  university  are  given  below  in  units.  All  work  must  be 
chosen  from  the  subjects  listed  on  page  50  and  described  on  page  52-63. 
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*For  futher  information  and  especially  for  additional  restrictions,  if  any,  in  these 
schools,  see  catalogue  of  the  university  or  bulletins  of  the  schools. 

tChemistry,  one  unit,  botany,  one  unit,  zoology,  one  unit,  or  botany  and  zoology, 
one-half  unit  each,  may  be  substituted  for  physics  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Applicants  presenting  fifteen  units,  including  three  of  English  and 
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two  of  mathematics,  will  be  admitted  to  freshman  standing;  but  de- 
ficiencies in  the  required  subjects,  if  any,  must  be  made  up  before 
sophomore  classification  is  given. 

Note. — The  term  freshman  standing  is  used  throughout  this  sec- 
tion as  descriptive  of  students  presenting  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  freshman  class  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or 
the  minimum  requirements  for  admission  without  condition  to  the 
first  year  of  a  professional  school.  One  or  more  years  of  college  train- 
ing, however,  are  advised  usually  before  professional  study  is  begun, 
and  many  students  do  enter  upon  professional  courses  after  one,  two, 
three,  or  even  four  years  of  college  work.  The  term  freshman  stand- 
ing is  certainly  not  applicable  to  such  students,  but  it  does  seem  ap- 
plicable to  students  entering  the  professional  school  directly  from  the 
high  school. 

This  section  deals  particularly  with  admission  to  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  only  in  a  general  way  with  admission  to  other 
schools.  The  paragraph  on  admission  in  the  information  concerning 
each  school  in  the  general  catalogue  or  in  the  separate  bulletin  of  the 
school  supplies  other  details. 

UNCLASSIFIED    STUDENTS 

Applicants,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to  such 
work  as  they  are  prepared  to  take.  Such  applicants  for  admission 
must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  must  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  freshman  standing,  except  as  provided  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  regulations  of  the  several  professional  schools  should 
be  consulted  for  additional  information  concerning  admission  as  an 
unclassified  student. 

High  school  graduates  presenting  the  equivalent  of  at  least  three 
years  of  acceptable  work  may  be  admitted  to  sub-freshman  classes 
until  their  deficiencies  are  made  up.  Students  doing  sub-freshman 
work  are  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  unless 
admitted  to  one  of  the  other  schools,  while  making  up  deficiencies. 

MAKING    UP   DEFICIENCIES 

In  general,  deficiencies  should  be  make  up  in  the  sub-freshman 
classes  of  the  university  before  college  work  is  taken.  Certain  courses 
of  college  rank,  however,  may  be  counted  as  entrance  subjects  for  the 
satisfaction  of  one  or  two  elective  units.  In  making  up  deficiences, 
one  five-hour  course  or  two  three-hour  courses  in  the  college  are  equiv- 
alent to  one  unit  of  entrance  credit.  No  work  may  be  counted  twice, 
that  is,  both  in  fulfillment  of  entrance  requirements  and  as  hours  to- 
wards a  degree. 

Students  deficient  in  not  more  than  three  units  may  in  certain 
schools  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  part  of  the  freshman  work.  The 
whole  number  of  hours,  college  and  preparatory,  in  which  a  student  is 
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enrolled  must  not  exceed,  however,  the  limit  set  by  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  amount  of  work.  An  applicant  planning  to  enroll  in  part  of 
the  first-year  work  in  one  of  the  professional  schools  of  the  university, 
while  making  up  deficiencies,  should  consult  the  bulletin  of  that  school. 
Certain  schools  require  all  deficiencies  to  be  made  up  before  their  work 
is  begun. 

ADVANCED   STANDING   FOR   WORK  DONE  IN   HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

College  credit  for  work  done  in  high  school  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  for  entrance  will  be  given  only  upon  examination.  In 
general,  application  for  such  credit  may  be  made  only  by  graduates  of 
high  schools  affiliated  in  Group  I  who  have  done  work  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  for  graduation.  Such  excess  work  should  be  certified  in 
detail  to  the  committee  on  affiliation  and  admission.  Application  for 
advanced  standing  must  be  made  to  the  committee  at  matriculation, 
or  within  one  month  thereafter. 

ADVANCED  STANDING  FOR  WORK  DONE  IN  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS 

Graduates  from  state  normal  schools  will  be  given  credit  for  such 
courses  of  college  rank  as  they  have  completed  up  to  a  maximum  of 
sixty  academic  hours. 

ADVANCED  STANDING  FOR  WORK  DONE  IN  OTHER 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Students  from  other  schools  who  have  pursued  standard  college 
courses  equivalent  to  those  of  the  university  will  receive  credit  for 
such  courses  upon  presentation  of  proper  certificates  of  creditable 
standing  and  honorable  dismissal. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  must  be  filed  with  the 
committee  on  affiliation  and  admission  at  matriculation. 
Students  coming  from  approved  colleges  whose  require- 
ments for  admission  are  substantially  those  of  the  university 
will  be  admitted  ordinarily  to  equal  standing,  provided  they  enter  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  The  full  equivalent  of 
the  senior  year's  work  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  the  candidate 
is  enrolled  must  be  completed  in  residence  before  a  degree  will  be 
granted.  In  no  case  will  advanced  standing  for  more  than  three 
year's  work,  or  90  hours  toward  graduation,  be  given. 

Examination  for  advanced  standing  may  be  given  to  applicants 
who  cannot  furnish  satisfactory  certificates  of  having  taken  the   work 
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in  an  approved  college.  The  amount  of  credit  so  obtained,  and  the 
subjects  upon  which  examination  will  be  given,  will  be  determined  by 
the  committee. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

For    admission    to  graduate    standing    see    catalogue    under    the 
head  of  the  Graduate  School. 


AFFILIATION    OF  SCHOOLS 

When  the  authorities  of  any  school  desire  to  affiliate  with  the 
university,  formal  application  for  inspection  should  be  made  to  the 
high  school  visitor.  Proper  blanks  for  making  application  may  be  had 
from  the  registrar. 

The  high  school  visitor  will  make  his  inspection  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  will  report  to  the  committee  on  affiliation  and  admission. 
With  this  report  as  a  basis  the  committee  will  pass  upon  the  work  of 
the  school,  and  will  notify  the  authorities  of  the  school  as  to  its  find- 
ings. 

It  is  understood  that  the  high  school  exists  for  the  training  of  the 
greater  number  who  do  not  go  to  college,  rather  than  for  the  smaller 
number  who  do  go.  The  courses  that  constitute  the  best  education 
for  the  duties  of  practical  life  constitute  also  the  best  preparation  in 
general  for  the  college  or  technical  school.  The  standards  of  affilia- 
tion set  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma  are  practically  those  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  which 
were  made  jointly  by  colleges  and  high  schools.  If  the  pupil  is  to  be 
credited  for  admission  with  high  school  courses,  the  university  has  the 
right  to  ask  that  these  courses  shall  be  given  under  conditions  that 
develop  as  nearly  as  possible  their  full  educational  value.  The  co-oper- 
ation of  the  high  schools  of  the  state  will  be  welcomed  in  shaping  the 
rules  of  affiliation  to  conform  to  the  best  standards.  The  educational 
ideals  promoted  by  a  state  university  should  be  such  as  to  serve 
the    interests  of  the  high  school  and  the  university  alike. 

A  high  school  with  a  curriculum  largely  elective  is  not  expected 
to  make  specific  requirements  for  graduation  to  fit  the  entrance 
requirements  of  the  several  colleges  or  schools  of  the 
university.  It  is  enough  for  the  university  to  ask  that  a  student  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  select  such  work  as  will  fit  him  to  enter  the 
school  of  his  choice.  No  high  school  will  be  affiliated,  however, 
that  does  not  require  for  graduation  three  units  of  English  and  two  of 
mathematics. 
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Rules  Governing  Affiliation 
The  committee  is   governed  by  the   following   regulations   in   the 
affiliation  of  schools. 

(1)  The  high  school  curriculum  should  cover  four  school  years  of 
not  less  than  thirty-six  weeks  each,  and  should  follow  an  elementary 
course  of  not  less  than  eight  years  in  length. 

(2)  The  curriculum  should  require  of  each  pupil  not  more  than 
four  recitations  daily  with  periods  not  less  than  forty  minutes  in  length. 
Minor  subjects  not  counted  toward  graduation  are  not  considered. 

(3)  Schools  seeking  credit  in  science,  history,  and  English  should 
give  evidence  of  special  laboratory  and  library  equipment  in  those 
branches. 

(4)  The  school  must  offer  at  least  fifteen  of  the  standard  units 
accepted  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  High 
Schools.  These  units  are  named  and  described  on  page  50.  As 
stated  elsewhere  three  units  of  English  and  two  of  mathematics  must 
be  required  for  graduation. 

The  university  does  not  ask  that  a  great  variety  of  subjects  be 
taught.  Local  conditions  will  govern  the  number  of  courses  that  may 
well  be  offered.  The  university  believes  that  the  high  school  should 
give  well  what  it  does  give,  and  places  a  school  in  Group 
I  as  readily  with  fifteen  units  well  taught  as  with  more. 

(5)  The  entire  time  of  at  least  three  teachers  should  be  devoted 
to  high  school  instruction.  The  work  should  be  organized  on  the  de- 
partmental plan. 

(6)  Instructors  should  not  conduct  more  than  six  recitations 
daily,  and  the  number  of  instructors  teaching  exclusively  in  the  high 
school  should  bear  the  proportion  of  one  to  not  more  than  than  thirty 
students. 

(7)  The  minimum  scholastic  attainment  of  all  instructors  should 
be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  standard  college  or  university,  in- 
cluding special  work  in  the  subjects  taught.  Such  requirements,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  construed  as  retroactive. 

Accredited  Schools 

A  high  school  meeting  the  foregoing  requirements  will  be  affiliated 
in  Group  I,  and  the  committee  will  send  to  the  authorities  a  list  of  the 
units  of  entrance  credit  for  which  the  school  is  accredited.  This  list 
will  be  revised  annually,  or  as  often  as  the  committee  is  notified  of 
changes  in  or  additions  to  the  curriculum.  The  principal  or  superin- 
tendent will  thereafter  be  asked  only  to  certify  to  the  registrar  the 
particular  units  that  a  graduate  of  the  high  school  has  completed. 

A  three-year  high  school  with  a  curriculum  otherwise  acceptable 
will  be  affiliated  in  Group  II.     A  four-year  high  school,  not  meeting  the 
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requirements  for  Group  I  but  offering  at  least  twelve  units  of  accept- 
able work,  will  also  be  affiliated  in  this  group. 

In  a  small  high  school  some  courses  may  be  given  in  alternate 
years.  This  plan  may  lighten  the  work  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  classes.  The  conditions  are  perhaps  not  ideal 
when  this  must  be  done,  but  it  is  better  to  do  this  than  to  overwork 
the  teacher. 

The  same  plan  of  notification  and  certification  will  be  followed 
for  all  affiliated  high  schools. 

High  schools  that  may  be  worthy  of  recognition,  but  that  can  not 
be  placed  in  either  of  the  above  groups,  are  known  as  recognized 
schools.  Any  school  whose  graduates  have  been  customarily  admit- 
ted in  the  past  to  substantially  freshman  standing  is  considered  as 
belonging  in  this  group,  until  the  high  school  visitor  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  inspect  it  and  report  to  the  committee.  The  committee  on 
affiliation  and  admission  will  pass  on  the  individual  records  of 
graduates  seeking  admission. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  affiliated  in  Group  I  or  in  Group  II  should 
file  their  certificates  with  the  registrar  at  or  before  matriculation.  All 
other  applicants  for  admission  should  file  their  records  with  the  com- 
mittee on  affiliation  and  admission  at  least  one  month  before  the 
opening  of  school.  The  committee  will  then  have  time  to  report  to  ap- 
plicants upon  what  terms  they  may  be  admitted. 

Affiiliation  in  Group  I  means  that  a  high  school  affords  every 
pupil  at  graduation  the  opportunity  for  freshman  standing  in  the  uni- 
versity, if  the  work  has  been  properly  selected.  Affiliation  in  Group 
II  is  not  intended  to  imply  a  poorer  quality  of  work,  but  it  does  mean 
a  smaller  amount.  Group  II  includes  three-year  high  schools  and  four- 
year  high  schools  not  offering  fifteen  acceptable  units.  Graduates  of 
schools  in  this  group  are  ordinarily  prepared  for  admission  with  one  to 
three  units  to  be  made  up.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  for  some 
time  for  the  university  to  affiliate  schools  in  Group  II  doing  work  suf- 
ficient in  amount  but  not  doing  it  under  favorable  enough  conditions 
to  be  placed  in  Group  I.  The  group  of  recognized  schools  is  intended 
to  include  high  schools  not  conforming  closely  to  the  unit  plan  of 
work.  It  has  been  necessary  in  the  past  to  include  in  this  group  many 
two-year  high  schools,  but  no  additional  high  schools  will  be  recog- 
nized unless  giving  at  least  three  years  of  work.  The  term  accredited 
school  is  used  to  include  both  affiliated  and  recognized  schools. 

Private  academies,  seminaries,  and  other  secondary  schools  may 
be  accredited  on  the  same  basis  as  public  high  schools. 

Schools  are  accredited  for  one  year  or  longer,  but  after  one  year 
either  the  university  or  the  high  school  may  ask  a  new  inspection  and 
a  new  classification  of  the  high  school. 
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1 ,  2,  3,  English— College  En 
trance  Requirements 

I  Fourth  year  English     . 
5  Algebra  through  Quad 

ratios 1 

(>  Plane  Geometry      ...     1 
7a  Solid  Geometry     .     .     .1-2 
(Required  for  Engineering) 
7b  Algebra  from  Quadratics  1-2 
(One-half  year  taken 
after  plane  geomtery) 
7bb  The  same  when  taken 
for  one   year    and    before 
plane  geometry     .     .     .1-2 
7bx  The.  same    when  taken 
for  one-half  year  and  be- 
fore plane  geometry. Right 
to    examine    student    re- 
served      1-2 

8a  Trigonometry     .     .     .     1-2 
8b  Advanced  Algebra  1-2 

9  Ancient  History     ...      1 

10  Modern  History     ...     1 

II  English  History    .    1-2  or  1 
12  American  History    1-2  or  1 

(Oklahoma  History  may 
be  included  in  No.  12. 
American  History  taken 
in  9th  and  10th  grades 
credited  only  upon  ex- 
amination.) 

13a  Civics 1-2 

13b  Economics     .     .  1-2 

14  First  year  Latin 

15  Caesar — four  books     . 

16  Cicero — six  orations 

17  Vergil — six  books     .     . 

1 8  First  year  Greek     .     . 
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Subjects  Accepted  for  Admission 

19  Anabasis      .     .     .     . 

3  20  Homer 

1  21  First  year  German     . 

22  Second  year  German 


23  Third  year  German     .     . 

24  Fourth  year  German 

25  First  year  French      .     . 

26  Second  year  French 

27  Third  year  French     .     . 

28  Fourth  year  French     .     . 

29  First  year  Spanish     .     . 

30  Second  year  Spanish     . 

31  Physics 

32  Chemistry 

33  Physical  Geography  1-2  or 

34  Botany     .     .     .     .     1-2  or 

35  Zoology  (one  year)     .     . 
35a  Zoology(one-half  year)  1-2 
35b  Physiology    (one  -  half 

year) 1-2 

(Physiology  credited  only 
upon  examination  unless 
taken  after  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  grade.) 

OCCUPATIONAL    SUBJECTS 

(Not  more  than  two  units 
credited.) 

38  Manual  Training — Shop 

Work     .      .      .       1-2  or  1 
37a  Free-Hand  Drawing  .    1-2 
( Required  for  Engineering) 
37b  Free-Hand  Drawing  .    1-2 
37c  Mechanical  Drawing  .  1-2 

38  Domestic  Science  .  1-2  or  1 

39  Agriculture  .  .  1-2  or  1 
10a  Commercial  Law  ...  1-2 
40b  Commercial  Geography  1-2 


Entrance  credits  are  given  only  for  such  subjects  as  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  table  of  units  printed  above  and  described  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.     Biology  is  by  definition  a  half  unit   of   botany  and  a  half 
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unit  of  zoology,  and  is  so  credited.     Unit    No.  33  may  include  work  in 
geology. 

A  unit  course  covered  in  one-half  year  will  be  given  one-half  unit 
of  credit  only  when  it  is  so  indicated  in  the  table.  For  example,  bot- 
any completed  in  one-half  year  will  be  credited  (as  No.  34  1-2),  while 
chemistry  will  not  be  credited  for  less  than  a  full  unit.  Such  a  rule 
does  not  forbid  the  granting  of  one-half  unit  of  credit  for  the  com- 
pletion of  half  the  course,  if  the  course  is  completed  in  one  of  the  sub- 
freshmen  classes  at  the  university.  A  unit  of  work  done  in  less  than 
the  standard  time  is  credited  in  full  only  upon  examination. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES  ACCEPTED  FOR 
ADMISSION 

ENGLISH 

Three  or  Four  Units 
1-3.  The  three  units  required  in  English  should  cover  grammar 
including  especially  syntax,  persistent  training  in  composition,  the  es- 
sential principles  of  rhetoric,  and  the  reading  of  the  books  prescribed 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  Eng- 
lish. For  a  fuller  statement  of  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work 
required,  see  the  definitions  of  English  units  in  the  manual  issued  by 
the  North  Central  Association. 

The  list  of  books,  as  arranged  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Entrance 
Requirements  in  English,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting 
of  books  to  be  read  with  attention  to  their  contents  rather  than  to 
their  form,  the  second  consisting  of  books  to  be  studied  thoroughly 
and  minutely.     The  list,  thus  divided,  is  as  follows: 

"I.  Books   Prescribed  fo*r   Reading 

'"For  1909,  1910,  and  1911  ten  books,  selected  as  prescribed  below 
from  the  following  list: 

"Group  I  (two  to  be  selected) 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Mer 
chant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

"Group  II  (one  to  be  selected) 

Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;   Franklin's  Autobiography, 

"Group  III  (one  to  be  selected) 

Chaucer's  Prologue;  Selections  from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen; 
Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village;  Pal- 
grave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with  especial 
attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns. 

"Group  IV  (two  to  be  selected) 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield:  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Quentin 
Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  Thackeray's 
Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities; 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 

"Group  V  (two  to  be  selected) 

Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  DeQuincey's  Joan  of 
Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship; 
Emerson's  Essays  (Selected);  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

"Group  VI  (two  to  be  selected) 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's 
Mazeppa  and  The    Prisoner   of   Chillon;    Palgrave's   Golden  Treasury 
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(First Series),  Book  IV,  with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
and  Shelley;  Macaulays  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe's  Poems;  Lowell's 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Longfellow's 
The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier 
Tunes.  The  Lost  Leader,  How  they  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent 
to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,.  Home  Thoughts 
from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  The  Boy  and  the  Angel, 
One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides. 
Changes  for  the  year  1912. 

In  the  preliminary  statement  of  the  requirement  for  reading  and 
practice,  nine  is  substituted  for  ten  as  the  number  of  books  to  be  of- 
fered for  examination. 

1  In  Group  VI,  Tennyson's  Princess  is  substituted  for  the  Idylls 
transferred  to  the  Study  List. 

2.  In  Group  V.  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  is  changed  to 
Carlyle'sThe  Hero  as  Poet,  The  Hero  as  Man  of  Letters,  and  The  Hero 
as  King. 

3.  The  number  of  books  to  be  selected  in  Group  V  is  changed 
from  two  to  one. 

4.  In  Group  III,  (Book  1)  is  substituted  for  (Selections)  from 
Faerie  Queene. 

For  1913,  1914,  and  1915: 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for 
reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups;  from  which  at  least  ten 
units  (each  unit  is  set  off  by  semicolons),  are  to  be  selected,  two  from 
each  group: 

I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative 
episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with 
the  omissions,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the 
Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI.  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII, 
XXI;  Vergil's  Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Aeneid  should  be  read 
in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  in  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be 
substituted. 

II.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream; 
As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  Henry  the  Fifth,  Julius  Caesar. 

III.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field: either  Scott's  Ivanhoe  or  Scott's  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  either  Dickens'  David  Copperfield,  or 
Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell's  Cranford;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Stevenson's  Treasure 
Island. 

IV.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (condensed); 
living's  Sketch  Book;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord  Give  and  Warren 
Hastings;  Thackeray's  English  Humorists;  Selections  from  Lincoln,  in- 
cluding at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence 
Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  Letter  to  Horace 
Greeley,  along  with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate;  Parkman's  Oregon 
Trail;  either  Thoreau's  Walden  or  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selec- 
tions from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natur- 
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al  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and   A  Piece    of   Chalk;    Steven- 
son's Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III, 
with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns; 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Vil- 
lage; Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal; 
Scott's  Lady  of  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV,  and 
Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book 
IV,  with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelly;  Poe's 
Raven,  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and  Whittier's  Snow- 
Bound;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  and  Arnold's  Sohrab  and 
Rustum;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  the 
Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How 
They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts 
from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French 
Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — 
Down  in  the  City. 

"II.    Books   Prescribed   For  Study  and   Practice 

"For  1909,1910,  and  1911: 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  L'Allegro,  and  II 
Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Mac- 
aulay's Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

"Changes  for  the  year  1912: 

1.  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur  are  inserted  in  the  list  of  Books  for  Study  as  an  al- 
ternative to  Milton's  poems. 

2.  Lycidas  is  dropped  from  the  list  of  Milton's  poems 
"For  1913,  1914  and  1915: 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and 
Comus;  either  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  both 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration;  either  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Burns. 

"With  reference  to  the  second  list,  the  Joint  Committee  recom- 
mends that  each  of  the  books  prescribed  for  study  be  taught  with  re- 
ference to  subject  matter,  form  and  structure;  and  that,  in  addition, 
attention  be  given  to  the  essentials  of  English  grammar  and  to  the 
leading  facts  in  those  periods  of  English  literary  history  to  which  the 
prescribed  works  belong. 

"The  above  lists  and  requirements  are  intended  to  indicate  in  a 
general  way  the  extent  and  character  of  the  required  work,  and  are 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  limitations  upon  the  teacher's  choice.  Books 
of  equal  merit,  covering  a  similar  range  of  literary  types,  will  meet  the 
requirements  satisfactorily." 


4.     A  fourth  unit  may  be  given  for  one  full  year's  additional  work 
in  the  study  of  English  and  American  authors. 

For  affiliated  high  schools  the  following  plan  is  suggested: — 
First  year.     Literature,  two  periods;  composition,  three  periods. 
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Second  year.  Literature,  two  periods;  composition  and  rhetoric, 
three  periods. 

Third  year.  Literature,  three  periods;  composition  and  rhetoric,  two 
periods. 

Fourth  year.  Literature,  four  periods;  composition  and  rhetoric, 
one  period. 

An  outline  history  of  English  literature  may  well  be  studied  as  a 
part  of  either  the  third  or  the  fourth  year's  work.  Although  the 
university  requires  for  admission  but  three  years  of  English,  a  four-year 
high  school  should  offer  four  units.  It  is  recommended  that  all  stud- 
ents who  do  not  take  four  years  of  foreign  language  should  take  the 
entire  English  course.  If  a  plan  of  work  has  but  three  units  of  English, 
it    is    often  more  convenient  to  leave  out  the  third  year. 


MATHEMATICS 
Two  to   Four   Units 

5.  Algebra  Through  Quadratics;  The  four  fundamental  oper- 
ations for  rational  algebraic  expressions,  factoring,  highest  common 
factor,  lowest  common  multiple,  complex  fractions,  solution  of  equa- 
tions of  the  first  degree  containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities, 
radicals  including  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  and 
numbers,  quadratic  equations  with  numerical  co-efficients, 
and  problems  depending  upon  such  equations.  This  unit  is 
required  of  all  candidates  for  admission  to  freshman  standing,  and 
should  be  given  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

6.  Plane  Geometry:  The  adopted  text  completed,  including  the 
solution  of  original  exercises  and  numerical  problems.  This  unit  is 
required.  It  is  recommended  that  this  work  be  given  in  the  second 
year  of  the  high  school. 

7a.  Solid  Geometry:  The  adopted  text  including  properties  of 
straight  lines,  planes,  dihedral  and  polyhedral  angles,  projections, 
polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones,  spheres,  spherical  triangles,  and  the 
measurements  of  surfaces  and  volumes.  This  half-unit  is  required 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  and  is  strongly  recom- 
mended for  all  courses.  It  should  be  given  the  first  half-year  follow- 
ing plane  geometry. 

7b.  Algebra;  A  review  of  the  theory  in  the  first  year's  course 
followed  by  ratio  and  proportion,  theory  of  exponents,  theory  of 
quadratic  equations,  graphical  representation,  simultaneous  quadrat- 
ics, binominal  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents,  progressions, 
logarithms,  including  the  use  of  four-place  tables.  This  half-unit  is 
required  for  admission  to  certain    schools    of   the    university    and    is 
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strongly  recommended  for  all  students.  It  should  be  given  after  the 
completion  of  plane  geometry,  and  a  year's  work  in  algebra  in  the 
second  year  of  the  high  school  is  considered  barely  the  equivalent  of 
a  half  year's  work  after  the  training  given  by  a  year  of  plane  geome- 
try. 

7bb.  Algebra:  Same  as  7b,  except  that,  taken  before  plane 
geometry,  the  course  must  cover  the  entire  year. 

7bx.  Algebra:  Same  as  7b,  except  that,  taken  for  only  one- 
half  year  and  before  plane  geometry,  the  student  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  for  credit  at  the  university. 

8b.  Advanced  Algebra:  Embracing  a  study  of  complex  num- 
bers, theory  of  logarithms,  permutations  and  combinations,  binomial 
theorem,  partial  fractions,  determinants,  and  the  elements  of  the 
theory  of  equations  including  Horner's  Method.  One-half  unit.  This 
course  is  not  recommended  for  secondary  schools.  The  work  must  be 
clearly  in  addition  to  the  algebra  requirements  of  one  and  one-half 
units  described  under  5  and  7b.  Credit  will  be  given  for  this  half- 
unit  only  upon  examination.  Students  presenting  8b  will  not  be  en- 
titled to  enroll  for  credit  in  Mathematics  I. 

8a.  Trigonometry:  Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  including 
the  definitions  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions,  proof  of  important 
formulas,  trigonometric  equations  and  identities,  theory  of  logarithms 
and  use  of  tables,  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles.  This  course 
is  not  recommended  for  secondary  schools  unless  it  can  be  given  un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions.  Credit  will  ordinarily  be  given  for 
this  half-unit  only  upon  examination.  Students  presenting  8a  will  not 
be  entitled  to  enroll  for  credit  in  Mathematics  Ha. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  in  mathematics  is  definitely  re- 
commended for  all  affiliated  high  schools  and  is  as  follows:  first  year, 
algebra  through  quadratics;  second  year,  plane  geometry.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  mathematics  course  will  vary  in  different  schools,  but. 
unless  one-fourth  of  the  time  during  the  last  year  is  given  up  to  re- 
view courses  closing  with  a  review  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  there 
are  good  reasons  why  solid  geometry  and  algebra  should  be  taken  in 
the  last  year  of  the  high  school.  Students  who  take  up  college  algebra 
without  a  fresh  knowledge  of  high  school  algebra  are  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage. When  mathematics  must  be  omitted  from  any  year  of  the 
curriculum  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  be  left  out  in  the  third  year, 
and  that  physics,  which  is  an  allied  subject,  be  put  in  its  place. 
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HISTORY 
Not  Less  Than  One  Nor  More  Than  Four    Units 

9.  Ancient  History:  A  standard  text  published  since  1899  and 
at  least  200  pages  of  assigned  reading,  one-fourth  of  which  should  be 
source  material.  This  unit  should  be  given  in  the  first  or  the  second 
year  of  the  high  school  work. 

10.  Modern  History:  A  standard  text  published  since  1899  and 
at  least  300  pages  of  assigned  reading,  one-fourth  of  which  should  be 
source  material.  Stress  may  well  be  laid  on  English  history,  if  that 
should  not  be  given  as  a  separate  unit.  This  unit  should  cover  the 
second  or  the  third  year  of  the  high  school. 

11.  English  History:  A  standard  text  published  since  1899 
and  at  least  300  pages  of  assigned  reading,  one-fourth  of  which  shauld 
be  source  material.  This  unit  should  not  be  given  by  high  schools, 
unless  four  years  of  history  are  given.  It  belongs  in  the  third  year  of 
the  high  school. 

12.  American  History  or  American  History  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment: The  adopted  text  and  at  least  350  pages  of  assigned  reading, 
one-fourth  of  which  should  be  source  material.  The  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  our  government,  central  and  state,  should  be  studied. 
This  course,  if  credited,  must  be  given  in  the  third  or  the  fourth  year 
of  the  high  school.    Oklahoma  history  may  be  included. 

If  but  one  of  the  above  units  can  be  given,  modern  history  is  re- 
commended, although  some  authorities  prefer  the  ancient  history.  A 
year's  course  in  general  history  is  not  credited,  unless  taken  before 
July  1.  1909. 

CIVICS 

One-HalfUnit 

13a    Civics:    Civil     government   may    be    studied   apart    from 

American  history,  and  a  half-year  course  may  be  given   in   either  the 

first  or  the  last   year   of   the   high   school.    The   adopted   text   with 

special  attention  to  the  government  of  Oklahoma  both  state  and  local. 

ECONOMICS 

One-HalfUnit 

13b     Economics:    A     standard    text    with   collateral  readings, 

especially  on  the  economic  history  of  England  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  selection  of  texts  it  is  well  to  avoid   large   and   difficult   books 

intended  for  college  classes. 
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LATIN 
One,  Two,  Three,   or  Four  Units 
14.     First  Year  Latin:     The    adopted     text    with  careful  drill  in 
forms.     The  Latin  should  be  read  aloud   with    intelligent    expression, 
and  translations  should  be  made  into  idiomatic  English. 

15  Second  Year  Latin,  Caesar's  Gallic  War:  Four  books,  or 
equivalent,  with  one  period  a  week  of  prose  composition  based  on 
Caesar. 

16.  Third  Year  Latin,  Cicero:  Any  six  orations  from  the 
following  list,  but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned;  the  four  orations 
against  Catiline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law,  Marcellus,  Roscius,  Milo, 
Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  fourteenth  Philippic.  The  equivalent  of  at  least 
one  period  a  week  in  prose  composition  based  on  Cicero. 

17.  Fourth  Year  Latin,  Vergil:  The  first  six  books  of  the 
Aeneid;     Mythology. 

"Equivalents  may  be  presented  as  follows:  Second  year  Latin, 
Caesar,  Gallic  War  and  Civil  War  and  Nepos,  Lives.  Third  year, 
Cicero,  Orations,  Letters  and  DeSenectute  and  Sallust,  Catiline  and 
Jugurthine  War.  Fourth  year,  Vergil,  Bucolics,  Georgics  and  Aeneid 
and  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia'.  These  specifications 
accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  College  En- 
trance Requirements  in  Latin  appointed  by  the  American  Philological 
Association  in  1908. 

No  combination  of  prose  and  poetry  will  be  accepted  as  a  unit, 
unless  taken  before  July  1,  1909. 


GREEK 
One,  Two,  or  Three  Units 

18.  Introductory  Lessons:  A  careful  drill  on  forms  and  ac- 
cents, practice  in  reading  at  sight,  systematic  study  of  grammar  be- 
gun, 20  to  30  pages  of  Anabasis  or  equivalent. 

19.  Xenophon's  Anabasis:  75  to  120  pages  of  the  Anabasis 
either  alone  or  with  other  Attic  prose.  Continued  study  of  grammar 
and  practice  in  writing  Greek,  both  based  on  the  study  of  Books  I  and 
II  of  the  Anabasis. 

20.  Homer  (2,500  to  4,000  Lines):  e.  g.;  Iliad  I-III  (omitting 
II  494-end),  and  VI- VIII,  Attic  prose  (33-40  pages),  with  practice  in 
writing  Greek;  grammar,  practice  reading  at  sight. 
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GERMAN 
One,  Two,  Three,  or  Four  Units 

21.  First  Year  German:  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  the  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy 
colloquial  sentences,  abundant  easy  exercises  as  application  of  gram- 
mar and  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of 
expression.  Reading  of  50  to  100  pages  of  easy  text.  Thoroughness 
and  accuracy  are  the  chief  considerations. 

22.  Second  Year  German:  The  reading  of  two  or  three  suitable 
texts  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays,  such  as. 

1.  Storm's  Immensee  or  Arnold's  Fritz  auf  dem  Lande. 

2.  Seidel,  Weihnachten  bei  Lebrcht  Huehnchen  or  Riehl,  Die 
Werkender  Barmherzigkeit. 

3.  Kotzebue,  Die  Deutschen  Kleinstadter  (as  a  play). 
Practice  in  translation  of  English  into  German,  also  easy  dictation 

and  composition  exercises. 

23.  Third  Year  German:  A  thorough  and  systematic  review  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  grammar  in  connection  with  suitable 
practice  in  composition,  a  text  book  such  as  Pope's  or  Bernhardt's 
German  Composition  should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  reading  of 
300  to  350  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  of  which  the  following 
are  good  examples: 

1.  Freytag  Die  Journalisten,  or  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

2.  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  or  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

3.  Freytag,  A  us  dem  Jahrhundert  des  Grossen  Krieges,  or  Treit- 
schke.  Das  Deutsche  Ordensland  Preussen. 

In  addition  selections  from  poems  of  Uhland,  Heine,  Schiller, 
Goethe,  etc. 

25.  Fourth  Year  German:  The  work  of  the  fourth  year  should 
comprise  the  reading  of  about  five  hundred  pages  of  good  literature  in 
prose  and  poetry,  reference  reading  upon  the  lives  and  works  of  the 
great  writers  studied,  the  writing  in  German  of  numerous  short  themes 
upon  assigned  subjects,  independent  translation  of  English  into 
German. 

FRENCH 
One,  Two,  Three,  or  Four  Units 

25.  First  Year  French:  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar;  abundant  easy  exercises;  the  translation  of  from 
100  to  175  pages  of  graduated  texts  with  constant  practice  in  writing 
French  from  dictation,  and  in  translating  into  French  easy  variations 
of  the  sentences  read. 

26.  Second  Year  French:    The  translation  of  from  230  to   400 
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pages  of  easy  modern  prose  with  constant    practice  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

27.  Third  Year  French:  The  work  of  the  third  year  should 
comprise  the  translation  of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  ordinary  French, 
a  portion  to  be  in  dramatic  form;  constant  practice  as  in  previous 
years. 

28.  Fourth  Year  French:  During  the  fourth  year  the  work 
should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  600  to  1.000  pages  of  standard 
French,  classical  and  modern,  the  writing  of  numerous  short  themes 
in  French,  and  the  study  of  syntax. 

SPANISH 
One  or  Two    Units 

29.  First  Year  Spanish:  Careful  drill  upon  pronuciation  and  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  with  numerous  exercises,  the  reading  of  from 
100  to  175  pages  of  graduated  texts,  with  translation  into  Spanish  of 
easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read;  writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

30.  Second  Year  Spanish:  The  reading  of  from  250  to  400  pages 
of  modern  prose  with  constant  practice  as  in  the  previous  year. 

PHYSICS 
One  Unit 

31.  Physics:  Millikin  and  Gale's  Physics  or  equivalent  may  be 
used  as  a  text.  The  work  should  consist  of  three  closely  related 
parts,  namely:  class  work,  lecture  demonstration  work,  and  individ- 
ual laboratory  work.  Three  periods  a  week  should  be  devoted  to  class 
and  lecture  demonstration  work  and,  in  additition  to  this,  at  least 
two  double  periods  a  week  must  be  devoted  to  individual  laboratory 
work.  Thirty  to  fifty  experiments  selected  from  a  standard  laboratory 
manual  should  be  performed. 

Physics  should  be  given  in  the  third  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
high  school.  If  chemistry  is  given,  physics  should  cover  the  third 
year  and  chemistry  the  fourth.  When  physics  is  given  in  the  third 
year,  solid  geometry  and  algebra  from  quadratics  may  well  be  put  off  un- 
til the  fourth  year,  as  physics  must  be  to  some  extent  a  mathematical 
course.  The  training  given  by  a  course  in  plane  geometry  is  almost 
necessary    for  satisfactory    work  in    physics. 

CHEMISTRY 
One   Unit 

32.  Chemistry:  Hessler  and  Smith's  Chemistry  or  equivalent  may 
be  used  as  a  text.  The  work  in  chemistry  should  consist  of  three 
parts,  namely:     class  work,  lecture  demonstration    work,    and  individ- 
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ual  laboratory  work.  Three  periods  a  week  should  be  devoted  to  lec- 
ture and  recitation  work,  and  in  addition  to  this  at  least  two  double 
periods  a  week  must  be  spent  by  the  students  in  actual  laboratory 
work.  It  is  desirable  that  elementary  physics  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood before  chemistry  is  taken  up.  Chemistry  should  be  given  as  a 
twelfth-grade  subject.  This  course  is  not  recommende<l  for  secondary 
schools. 

PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY 
One-Half  or  One   Unit 

33.  Physical  Geography:  Gilbert  and  Brigham's  Introductory 
Physical  Geography  or  equivalent  may  be  used  as  a  text.  This  course 
should  cover  a  study  of  the  physical  forces  that  are  in  operation  on 
the  earths  surface;  physiographic  forms,  earth  sculpture,  work  of 
streams,  glaciers,  oceans,  etc  Two-fifths  of  the  time  should  be  spent 
in  laboratory  work. 

BOTANY 
One-Half  or  One   Unit 

34.  Botany:  Any  standard  text  may  be  used.  The  course  should 
cover  a  study  of  the  life  histories  of  types  from  the  main  groups  of 
plants.  Three-fifths  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  individual  labor- 
atory work,  and  the  remainder  to  recitations  and  discussions.  Field 
excursions  should  bs  made,  and  careful  notes  and  drawings  should  be 
required  in  connection  with  the  laboratory.  It  is  undesirable  that  the 
course  in  botany  should  ba  given  earlier  than  the  tenth  grade. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  full  year's  work  in  botany, 
free-hand  drawing,  physical  geography,  or  zoology  may  be  combined 
with  the  botany,  so  as  to  make  one  unit. 

ZOOLOGY   AND   PHYSIOLOGY 
One-Half  or  One    Unit 

35  Zoology;  Any  standard  text  may  be  used.  The  course  in 
zoology  should  cover  a  study  of  the  classifications,  general  structure,  and 
life  histories  of  types  from  the  main  groups  of  animals.  Three-fifths  of 
the  time  should  be  devoted  to  actual  laboratory  work,  and  the  remain- 
der to  recitations  and  discussions.  Field  excursions  should  be  made, 
and  careful  notes  and  drawings  should  be  required  in  connection  with 
the  laboratory  work. 

35a.  Zoology;  "Where  but  half  a  year's  work  is  offered  in 
zoology  the  teacher  should  select  the  groups  to  be  studied.  Since  the 
groups  do  not  require  equal  periods  of  time,  the  number  to  be  studied 
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in  a  half  year's  course  will  depend  on  the  selections.  It  should  not  be 
less  than  five." 

35b.  Physiology:  Martin's  Briefer  Course  of  the  Human  Body 
or  equivalent  may  be  used  as  a  text.  This  course  should  be  taught 
by  specially  prepared  instructors  in  physiology  and  by  laboratory 
methods.  Two-fifths  of  the  time  should  be  spent  in  laboratory  work 
and  the  remainder  in  recitations.  Neat  and  correct  drawings,  proper- 
ly labeled,  and  intelligible  notes  should  be  made  of  each  study,  lecture- 
demonstration,  or  experiment. 

"Where  but  half  a  year's  work  is  offered  in  zoology,  and  where 
at  the  same  time  human  physiology  is  taught,  the  zoology  should  be 
followed  at  once  by  the  physiology  or  the  two  subjects  combined  into 
a  single  course.  It  is  believed  that  time  will  be  saved  by  this  arrange- 
ment and  that  interest  will  be  added  to  both  subjects." 

Physiology  given  before  the  middle  of  the  tenth  grade  will  be 
credited  only  upon  examination. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SUBJECTS 

Two  units  may  be  presented  from  the  work  described  hereafter  in 
manual  training,  agriculture,  and  theoretical  commercial  subjects. 
Since  but  fifteen  units  are  required  for  admission,  one-sixteenth  of  the 
pupils  time  is  left  free  for  devotion  to  subjects  for  which  entrance 
credit  is  not  given.  A  pupil  preparing  for  the  university  may  there- 
fore take  three  units  of  this  work  in  the  high  school. 

The  minimum  time  given  per  year  in  manual  training  in  order  to 
count  as  a  unit  should  not  be  less  than  240  hours  of  60  minutes.  No 
superior  limit  is  given  but  additional  time  spent  in  any  year  will  not 
receive  additional  credit. 

36.  Shop  Work:  Simple*  operations  in  joinery,  training  in  the 
care  and  use  of  tools  with  the  development  of  a  reasonable  degree  of 
skill.  A  portion  of  the  time  may  be  given  to  wood  turning  or  pattern 
making. 

37a.  Free-Hand  Drawing:  Sketching  from  objects,  casts,  etc., 
with  pencil  or  charcoal.  This  course  should  develop  originality  and 
an  appreciable  degree  of  accuracy  in  observation  and  representation. 
This  one-half  unit  is  required  of  all  engineering  students. 

37b.  Free-Hand  Drawing:  If  sufficient  time  is  given,  and  if 
the  course  is  extended  to  include  pen  and  ink  sketching,  free-hand 
perspective,  or  similar  work,  an  additional  half-unit  of  free-hand  draw- 
ing may  be  presented. 

37c.  Mechanical  Drawing:  The  use  and  care  of  drawing  in- 
struments.    Practice  plates  and  the  solution   of  selected    geometrical 
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problems.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the 
work. 

The  same  pupil  may  not  present  37b  and  37c,  but  either  may  be 
presented  with  37a. 

38.  Domestic  Science:  A  standard  laboratory  course  in  the 
household  arts.  Plain  sewing,  including  the  use  and  care  of  sewing 
machines,  the  nature  and  uses  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woolen  goods, 
patterns  and  measurements.  Cooking,  including  the  classification  and 
cost  of  foods,  diets,  water  supply  and  the  disposal  of  waste.  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  all  the  topics  mentioned  must  be  discussed  or 
demonstrated.     One-half  or  one  unit  may  be  presented. 

40a.  Commercial  Law:  The  legal  principles  governing  busiiiess 
relations.  Text,  supplemented  by  some  study  of  cases  by  way  of  il- 
ustration.  discussions,  and  practice  in  drawing  legal  papers.  One- 
half  unit. 

40b.  Commercial  Geography:  The  factors  in  commerce,  follow  - 
ed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  United  States  and  other  leading  com- 
mercial nations  with  reference  to  resources,  industries,  etc.  This 
half-unit  should  be  preceded  by  physical  geography  if  possible. 

SUGGESTED   FOUR    YEAR   CURRICULUM 

English  Foreign  Language  Algebra  Ancient  History 

^  Free-Hand  Drawing  1-2  ) 
English     Foreign  Language     PI.  Geom.  / 

(Botany  1-2) 

English  Foreign  Language  Physics  Modern  History 

j  Sol.  Geom.  1-2    )        ( Physiol.  1-2  ) 
Foreign  Language  <  >   .    <  >    Amer.  Hist.  & 

(  Algebra  7b  1-2  )        (*See  below  )  Civics 

-A  half  year  may  be  given  up  either  to  a  review  of  the  common 
branches  or  to  occupational  work. 

Many  instructors  will  prefer  to  give  four  years  of  English  rather 
than  four  of  foreign  language,  and  there  are  reasons  that  appeal  to 
some  why  physics  and  fourth  year  mathematics  should  be  inter- 
changed. 

The  above  plan  is  probably  no  better  than  other  similar  plans  but  it 
suggests  how  a  four-year  high  school  offering  few  or  no  electives 
may  be  affiliated  in  Group  I,  and  accredited  for  all  the  subjects 
required  for  admission  to  any   school    of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

A  three-year  high  school  should  follow  pretty  closely  the  first 
three  years  of  the  above  curriculum  except  that  solid  geometry  and 
algebra  might  be  moved  back  to  the  third  year  in  the  place  of  the 
foreign  language. 
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Anadarko 

Arapaho 
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Bartlesville 
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Cherokee 

Chickasha 

Comanche 
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Duncan 

Elk  City 

El  Reno 

Enid 

Frederick 

Hennessey 

Henryetta 

Hobart 

Holdenville 

Kingfisher 

Lawton 

Logan  County 

McAlester 
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ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 
Affiliated   Schools,  Group  I 
Mangum 
Miami 
Muskogee 
Norman 
Oklahoma  City 
Okmulgee 
Olustee 
Pauls  Valley 
Pawnee 
Perry 

Pryor  Creek 
Purcell 
Ryan 
Sapulpa 
Shawnee 
Snyder 
Stillwater 

St.  Joseph's  (Guthrie) 
Stroud 
Tulsa 

University  Prep.  School 
Vinita 
Wagoner 
Watonga 
Waurika 
Weleetka 


Affiliated  Schools,  Group  II 

Atoka  Hugo 

Bristow  Lexington 

Cherokee  Male  Seminary  Mad  ill 

Cleveland  Mountain  View 

Clinton  Sallisaw 

Davis  Sayre 

Geary  Tecumseh 

Haileyville  Wapanucka 
Hartshorne 

Recognized  Schools 
The  list  of  recognized  schools  is  now  being  revised. 
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FACULTY 


Arthur  Grant  Evans,  D.  D. 

President  of  the  University. 
Albert  Heald  Van  Vleet;  Ph.  D. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Professor  of  Biology. 
Edwjn  DeBarr,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Instructor  in  Assaying. 

Vice-President  of  the  University. 
James  Shannon  Buchanan,  B.  S. 

Professor  of  History,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Joseph  Francis  Paxton,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology. 
Charles  Newton  Gould,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Oklahoma  Geology, 
Roy  Gittinger,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  English  History,  Registrar. 
James  Wellings  Sturgis,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Latin. 
Samuel  Watson  Reaves,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Fredrik  Holmberg,  B.  M. 

Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Music,  Dean  of  the  ^School  of  (Fine  Art; 
Henry  Meier,  M.  S. 

Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Sardis  Roy  Hadsell,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  the  English  Language. 
Guy  Yandall  Williams,  M.  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Henry  Hhgins  Lane,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Emhryology. 
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Jerome  Dowd,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics. 

Theodore  Hampton  Brewer,  M.  A. 

Professor   of  English  Literature,   Head   of   the  Department  of 
English. 

Lucile  Dora,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

James  Herbert  Sawtell,  B.  A. 

Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Walter  Leander  Capshaw,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Louis  Alvjn  Turley,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Neurology. 

Monroe  Allen  Floyd,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Edmund  Pendleton  Randolph  Duval,  A.  M. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Daniel  Webster  Ohern,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Geology. 

Walter  Clifton  Erwin,  Ph.  M. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and    Philosophy,  Director  of  the  School 
of  Education. 

John  Henry  Voss,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

Associate  Professor  of  German. 

"Charles  Henry  Taylor,  M.  S. 

Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Director  of  the  School  of  Mining  Geology. 

William  Peter  Haseman,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Physics. 

Stephen  Melvil  Barrett,  A.  M. 

Professor  of    the    Science  of  Teaching. 

Albert  Clifford  Hirshfield,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Physiology. 

Frank  Holt,  A.  B. 

Assistant  Professor  «f  German. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  offers  graduate  instruction  to  those 
who  desire  a  more  thorough  preparation  than  is  offered  by  the  various 
undergraduate  schools  and  colleges. 

The  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  is  composed    of  the    members 
of  the  faculties,  with  the  rank    of    professor,  associate    professor,  and 
assistant  professor,  offering  graduate  work. 
ADMISSION 

Students  holding  the  bachelor's  degree  from  this  university  or  from 
tsome  other  acceptable  institution  are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School. 
Other  persons  suitably  qualified  may  be  admitted  upon  such  conditions 
as  may  be  imposed  in  each  case  by  the  committee  on  graduate 
studies. 

Candidates  for  admission  make  formal  application,  on  the  proper 
blanks  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  submitting  their  diplomas 
or  other  credentials.  Candidates  from  other  institutions  must  present 
testimonials  as  to  character  and  scholarship. 

Three  classes  of  students  are  admitted:  (1)  those  not  candidates 
for  an  advanced  degree;  (2)  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  who  are 
deficient  in  undergraduate  preparation;  and  (3)  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  select  at  once  their  major  and  minor  subjects,  and  become 
candidates  for  a  degree  at  the  beginning  of  their  graduate  work. 

Students,  not  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree,  who  are  gradu- 
ates from  this  university,  are  given  permission  to  register  by  the  dean. 
Students  from  other  institutions  present  their  credentials  to  the  dean 
who,  on  approval  of  the  committee  on  graduate  studies,  grants  them 
permission  to  register. 

Candidates  for  an  advanced  degree,  who  are  deficient  in  under- 
graduate preparation,  will  have  their  work  evaluated  by  the  commit- 
tee on  graduate  studies.  When  such  deficiency  has  been  made  up, 
the  dean  will  grant  the  applicant  permission  to  register  and  become  a 
candidate  for  the  proposed  degree. 

Candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  whose  proficiency  is  certified 
to  by  the  committee  on  graduate  studies  are  permitted  to  register  by 
the  dean. 

Students  from  this  university  who  have  completed  the  under- 
graduate course  and  have  been  properly  recommended  for  graduation 
may  register  in  the  Graduate  School  even  though  the  degree  is  net 
conferred  until  the  close  of  the  school  year.     Students  from    this   uni- 
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versity  who  at  the  beginning  of  any  semester  are  within  three 
hours  of  graduation  may  count  that  semester  as  the  first  of  the  two 
semesters  required  for  residence  for  the  master's  degree.  Students 
who  are  within  six  hours  of  graduation  at  the  beginning  of  any 
semester  may,  on  approval  of  the  committee  on  graduate  studies: 
select  from  the  courses  offered  for  graduate  work  enough  to  make  a 
total  of  not  more  than  16  hours,  and  this  work  may  receive  such 
credit  towards  an  advanced  degree  as  the  committee  on  graduate 
studies  may  determine. 

At  least  one  year  of  resident  graduate  work  is  required  of  any 
student  who  seeks  an  advanced  degree,  except  as  provided  for  under 
"Summer  Session." 

ADVISERS 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  is  the  official  adviser  of  all 
students  of  the  school.  The  professor  under  whom  the  student  elects 
his  major  work,  however,  becomes  his  special  adviser  and  chairman 
of  his  special  committee,  which  consists  of  the  professors  under  whom 
he  does  his  work.  The  special  committee  outlines  and  has  general 
oversight  of  the  student's  work,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Graduate 
School  and  the  approval  of  the  dean.  Enrollment  cards  must  be 
signed  by  the  major  professor  and  the  dean. 

DEGREES 
Master  of  Arts 

Candidates  who  complete  at  least  one  year  of  resident  graduate 
work,  present  an  acceptable  thesis,  and  pass  all  required  exami- 
nations will  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School 
for  the  master's  degree. 

Graduates  shall  choose  a  major  study  and  one  or  two  minor 
studies.  To  each  minor  shall  be  devoted  approximately  one-half  of  the 
work  devoted  to  the  major  study.  The  major  and  one  minor  may  fall 
within  the  same  department,  but  must  be  taken  under  different  in- 
structors. If  two  minors  are  selected,  one  must  be  chosen  from  an- 
other department. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester,  candidates  shall  pass  such  examina- 
tions or  make  such  written  reports  upon  the  work  as  far  as  completed 
as  the  professors  in  charge  may  require. 

A  final  examination,  written  or  oral  or  both,  is  taken  in  each 
course  on  completion  of  the  same,  conducted  by  the  candidate's 
major  and  minor  professors.  The  result  of  the  examination  is  report- 
ed to  the  registrar. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis,  approved  by  the  student's  major  profes- 
sor, must  be  chosen  not  later  than  four    weeks    after    the    student  be- 
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conies  a  candidate  for  this  degree.  The  completed  thesis  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  student's  major  professor  not  later  than  the  first 
Monday  in  May  of  the  college  year  in  which  the  applicant  expects  to 
take  his  degree.  The  committee  on  graduate  studies,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  major  professor,  may  excuse  a  student,  however, 
from  presenting  a  thesis. 

After  final  approval  and  before  receiving  his  degree,  the  candidate 
must  deposit  one  original  and  one  duplicate  typewritten  copy  of  his 
thesis  with  the  librarian  of  the  university.  The  thesis  shall  be  paged 
and  bound  according  to  a  prescribed  form  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
university  library. 

Doctor    of  Philosophy 

Candidates  who  pursue,  without  serious  interruption,  advanced 
courses  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years,  and  who  submit  an  accept- 
able thesis  and  pass  all  required  examinations,  will  be  recommended 
by  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

The  committee  on  graduate  studies  reserves  the  right  in  each  case 
to  decide  whether  work  pursued  in  other  institutions  or  away  from  this 
university  is  equivalent  to  university  work.  Studies  pursued  without 
adequate  library  or  laboratory  facilities  or  in  private  will  not  be  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  university  work.  The  year  immediately  preced- 
ing the  final  examinations  must  be  spent  at  the  University  of  Oklaho- 
ma. 

The  requirements  for  this  degree,  however,  cannot  be  computed 
in  terms  of  time  spent  or  courses  pursued.  Students  must  give  evi- 
dence of  high  attainment  in  some  special  branch  of  learning  and 
ability  to  carry  on  successfully  original  lines  of  research. 

Candidates  shall  choose  a  major  study  and  one  or  two  minor 
studies.  Approximately  three-fifths  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to 
the  major  subject.  The  remaining  two-fifths  may  be  given  to  one  or 
divided  equally  between  two  minors.  The  major  and  minor,  or  minors, 
must  be  taken  under  different  instructors,  and  where  two  minors  are 
chosen  one  must  fall  within  a  different  department. 

AH  examinations  will  be  conducted  by  the  student's  major  and 
minor  professors.  The  final  examinations  will  be  oral,  and  any 
member  of  the  graduate  faculty  may  be  present  and  question  the  can- 
didate.    The  result  of  the  examination  is  reported  to  the  registrar. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis,  approved  by  the  student's  major  profes- 
sor, must  be  ehosen  not  later  than  the  first  of  November  of  the  college 
year  in  which  the  candidate  expects  to  graduate.  A  completed  copy 
of  the  thesis  must  be  in  the  hands  of    the    student's    major    professor 
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not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in  May  of  the  College  year  in  which  the 
applicant    expects  to  take  his  degree. 

After  final  approval,  and  before  receiving  his  degree,  the  candi- 
date must  deposit  one  original  and  one  duplicate  typewritten  copy 
of  his  thesis  with  the  librarian  of  the  university.  He  shall  also  have 
printed  and  deposited  in  the  university  library  one  hundred  copies 
for  exchange  with  other  institutions.  Both  typewritten  and  printed 
copies  shall  be  paged  and  bound  according  to  a  prescribed  form 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  university  library. 

The  degree  may  be  conferred  before  the  thesis  is  printed,  provided 
a  deposit  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing,  is  made  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  university. 

SUMMER     SESSION 

Persons  competent  to  enroll  in  the  Graduate  School  may  carry  on 
work  during  the  summer  session  which  will  count  toward  an  advanced 
degree. 

Candidates  for  the  masters  degree  may  present  themselves  for 
examination  after  attendance  upon  three  summer  sessions,  supple- 
mented by  satisfactory  work  done  in  absentia  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee  on  graduate  studies. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis,  approved  by  the  student's  major  pro- 
fessor, must  be  chosen  before  the  close  of  the  first  summer  session 
the  candidate  is  in  attendance.  The  completed  thesis  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  student's  major  professor  two  weeks  before  the  close  of 
the  summer  session  at  which  the  student  applies  for  his  final  exami- 
nation. 


COURSES  FOR  GRADUATE  WORK 

Anatomy  VI,  X. 

Botany  III,  V,  VI,  VII,  IX,  X. 

Chemistry  VI,  VIII,  IX,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX, 
XXI,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV. 

Economics  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VIII,  XI,  XII,  XV. 

Education  III,  IV,  VII. 

English  V,  VIII.  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XVI,  XVII,  XXII,  XXV, 
XXVIII,  XXXI,  XXXII,  and  Seminary  A. 

French  VI,  VII,  XIII. 

Geology  V,  VI,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XV,  XIX,  XXI,  XXIII. 

German  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVII* 
XVIII. 

Greek  VIII,  XIII. 
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History  IV,  XII,  XIII,  XVIII,  XX,  XXI,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV, 
XXVIII.  XXIX. 

Latin  IV,  V,  VI,  IX,  X. 

Mathematics  V,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XIX  (possibly 
others). 

Pathology  III,  IV,  V,  VII,  XI,  XII. 

Philosophy  la,  lib.  IV. 

Physics  Ilia,  V,  VI,  VII,  X. 

Physiology  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  IX,  X,  XI. 

Political  Science  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  X. 

Psychology  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII. 

Sociology  III,  IV,  V,  VII,  VIII,  IX. 

Theory  of  Music  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII. 

Zoology  Ilia.  Illb,  Va,  Vb,  Via,  VIb,  VII,  VIII,  X. 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS 
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Aitkenhead,  William,  B.  S.,  Purdue.  '02 

Mathematics  Norman 

Barrett,  Steven  Melvil,  B.  S.,  Drury,   04;  A.  M.,  '09 

Economics  Norman 

Buttram,  George  Franklin.  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '10 

Geology,  Chemistry  Ada 

Curtis,  Lloyd  Burgess,  B.  S.,  Oklahoma,  '08;  B.  S.  in  E.  E.,  10 
Electrical  Engineering  Norman 

Dangerfield,  Ralph  Harold,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '08 

Chemistry,  Pathology  Enid 

Forbes,  Minnie  May,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,    10 

English,  German,  History  Norman 

Gray,  Charles  Irvine,  A.  B.,  Muskingum,   05 

Geology  Sterling,  Kans. 

Harder,  Oscar  Edward,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,    10 

Chemistry,  Pathology  Newalla 

Hirshfield,  Albert  Clifford,  M.  D.,  Indiana,  '08 

Political  Science,  Zoology  Norman 

Holt,  Frank,  A.  B.,  Polytechnic  College,  Ft.  Worth,   09 

German  Norman 

Holt,  Leona  Caroline,  A.  B.,  Polytechnic  College,  Ft.  Worth.  '09 
German  Norman 

Leach,  William  Tecumseh,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '08 

Education,  English,  Political  Science  Norman 
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Montgomery,  Myrtle  Winifred,  B.  A..  Oklahoma.  '07 

English  Norman 

Porter,  Earle  Sellers 

Chemistry,   English  Guthrie 

Radcliffe,  Earle  Warner,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,   08 

Political  Science,  Economics  Enid 

Rader.  Jesse  Lee,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '08 

Sociology,  History  Norman 
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Snider,  Luther  Crocker,  B.  A.,  Indiana,  '08:  M.  A.,   09 

Geology,  Zoology  Norman 


Voss,  John  Henry,  A.  B.,  Nebraska,  '02 
German 


Norman 


Williams,  Guy  Yandall,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma.  '06;  M.  A.,    10 

Physics  Norman 

Summer  of  1910 


Alden,  Yetta,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '09 

Education  Norman 

Elder,  Lulu  Emma,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '06 

Education  Granite 

Newby,  Jesse  Dimple,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '10 

Physics  Guthrie 

Swartz,  Peter  Winiferd,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '10 

History,  Political  Science  Pureed 

Total  number  of  students  23 
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FACULTY 


Arthur  Grant  Evans.  D.  D. 

President  of  the  University. 

James  Shannon  Buchanan,  B.  S.. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Professor  of  History c« 

Edwin  DeBarr,  Ph.  D. 

Professor    of  Chemistry    and   Instructor    in    Assaying,       Vice- 
President  of  the  University. 

Joseph  Francis  Paxton,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology. 

Albert  Heald  Van  Vleet,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of   Biology.     Dean     of   the   Graduate   Schooi 

Charles  Newton  Gould,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Oklahoma  Geology. 

Roy  Gittinger,  A.  M. 

Professor    of    English    History,    Registrar. 

James  Wellings  Sturgis,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Latin. 

Samuel  Watson  Reaves,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Fredrik  Holmberg,  B.  M. 

Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Music,  Dean    of  the   School   of  Fin> 
Arts. 

Henry  Meier,  M.  S. 

Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Sardis  Roy  Hadsell,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  the  English  Language. 

Guy  Yandall  Williams,  M.  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Henry  Higgins  Lane,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Embryology. 
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Jerome  Dowd,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics. 

Theodore  Hampton  Brewer,  M.  A. 

Professor   of   English  Literature,  Head  of  the    Department  of 
English. 

Lucile  Dora.JM.  A. 

Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

James  Herbert  Sawtell,  A.  B. 

Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Wai  fer  Leander  Capshaw,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Louis  Alvin  Turley,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Neurology. 

Monroe  Allen  Floyd,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

Associate  Professor  of   History. 

Edmund  Pendleton  Randolph  Duval,  A.  M. 
Associate  Professor   of  Mathematics. 

Daniel  Webster  Ohern,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Geology. 

Walter  Clifton  Erwin,  Ph.  M. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Teaching. 

John  Chester  Darling,  M.  S. 
Physical  Director. 

John  Henry  Voss,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

Associate  Professor  of  German. 

Charles  Henry  Taylor,  M.  S. 

Professor    of   Mineralogy,    Director   of   the    School    of   Mining 
Geology. 

William  Peter  Haseman,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Physics. 

Stephen  Melvil  Barrett,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  the  Science  of  Teaching. 

Albert  Clifford  Hirshfield,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Physiology. 
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Frank  Holt,  A.  B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Adelaide  Clara  Loomis,  M.  A. 
Instructor  in  English. 

Lloyd  Burgess  Curtis,  B.  S. 
Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Louisa  Brooke,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  English. 

Paul  Atlee  Walker,  Ph.  B. 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

Lyda  Robertson  Caldwell,  B.  L. 

Physical  Director   for  Women. 

Oscar  Edward  Harder,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Dispensing  Clerk. 

Harry  Hughes. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  center  of  the  university 
out  of  which  the  professional  schools  have  grown  and  around  which 
they  are  grouped.  It  provides  instruction  in  liberal  arts,  letters,  and 
sciences  without  attempting  to  fit  the  student  for  professional  or  tech- 
nical work.  The  line  which  divides  the  college  from  the  professional 
schools  cannot  always  be  drawn  sharnly,  as  certain  courses  belong  to 
both;  nevertheless,  the  general  principle  is  clear,  that  the  knowledge 
sought  for  mental  training  or  for  general  culture  is  the  legitimate  work 
of  the  college,  whereas,  whatever  makes  use  of  special  knowledge  or 
training  for  a  professional  or  technical  end  belongs  to  the  professional 
schools.  A  sense  of  this  fundamental  distinction  governs  both  the 
nature  and  methods  of  work  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  explained  in  the  bulletin  of  general  information,  or  in 
the  general  catalogue,  under  the  head  of  "Affiliation  and  Admission." 

Making  up  Deficiencies:  During  the  year  1911-12,  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  maintain  sub-freshman  courses  in 
algebra  from  quadratics,  geometry,  fourth-year  English,  elementary 
Latin,  elementary  German,  and  possibly  in  physics  and  in  botany,  for 
students  entering  with  but  three  years  of  high  school  work. 

REGULAR    PLAN   OF  WORK 

To  secure  the  bachelor's  degree  from  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  the  candidate  must  complete  124  hours  of  work  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Every  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  represent 
for  the  average  student  approximately  three  hours  of  work  a  week 
through  one  semester.  Thus,  in  lecture  or  recitation  work,  one  hour 
is  allowed  for  the  lecture  or  recitation  and  two  hours  for  preparation, 
reading,  or  study.  Where  the  time  is  wholly  occupied  by  drawing,  or 
laboratory,  or  field  work,  three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester  are  ex- 
pected of  the  student  for  each  hour  that  counts  toward  graduation. 

The  completion  of  the  124  hours  thus  defined  requires  four    years. 
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Of  these  the  first  and  second,  or  freshman  and  sophomore,  years  are 
spent  in  general  or  introductory  work,  comprising  courses  in  several 
departments  and  in  widely  separated  subjects.  During  these  years 
the  student's  choice  of  studies  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  dean 
of  the  college.  During  the  third  and  fourth,  or  junior  and  senior,  years, 
the  student's  choice  of  studies  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  major 
professor,  and  he  may  confine  the  work  within  certain  comparatively 
narrow  limits.  The  plan  of  the  entire  four  years'  work  is  known  as 
the  "major  elective  system,"  and  consists  of  five  parts:  I,  prescribed 
courses;  II,  group  electives;  III,  a  major  study;  IV,  free  electives;  V,  a 
thesis. 

I.      Prescribed  Courses 

Every  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  is  required  to  complete  the  following  courses: 

English  I  and  II  . 6  hours. 

History  la  and  lb   6  hours. 

Physical  Training __2  hours. 

II.  Group   Electives 

Of  the  following  eight  groups,  seven  must  be  taken:' 

Group  I,  English    __■ -.___,.•___=.___. 6  hours. 

Group  II,  One  ancient  language -  6  hours. 

Group  III,  One  modern  language 6  hours. 

Group  IV,  Mathematics 5  hours. 

Group  V,  One  of  the  physical   sciences:  astron- 
omy, chemistry,  geology,  physics  .5  hours. 

Group  VI,  One  of  the  biological  sciences:     bot- 
any, pathology,  physiology,  zoology  _ __  .5  hours. 

Group  VII,  Education,  ethics, logic, metaphysics, 

philosophy,  psychology 6  hours. 

Group  VIII,  Economics,  history,  political  science, 

sociology   6  hours. 

It  is  expected  that  all  prescribed  courses  and  group  electives  will 
be  completed  within  the  first  two  years,  except  Groups  VII  and  VIII, 
which  should  be  taken  later. 

The  requirements  in  any  one  or  more  of  Groups  I-IV  may  be  satis- 
fied provided  the  student  presents  for  admission  a  sufficient  number 
of  units  in  that  group.  This  shall  be  for  Groups  I  and  II,  four  units 
eaeh;for  Group  III,  two  units  in  addition  to  entrance  requirements  in 
a  foreign  language;  and  for  Group  IV,  three  and  one-half  units. 

III.  Major  Electives 

At  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  i.  e.,  at  the  first  enrollment 
after  he  has    completed    sixty    hours    of    work,    every    student    must 
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choos?  a  major  study.     The  choice  of  a  major  study  and  the    pian    of 
work  are  subject  to  the  following  regulations. 

The  major  may  be  chosen  from  any  department  in  the  eight 
groups  above  offering  sufficient  work.  After  the  election  of  a  major, 
the  work  must  consist  of  not  fewer  than  20  hours  in  the  department 
and  not  fewer  than  30  hours,  nor  more  than  48  hours,  in  the  group. 
Where  a  group  consists  of  but  one  department,  as  in  English  and 
Mathematics,  only  the  rule  governing  the  department  shall  apply. 

A  student  wishing  to  choose  a  major  in  any  department  will 
make  written  application  to  the  head  of  the  department.  This  appli- 
cation, when  properly  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  and 
the  dean  of  the  college,  must  be  filed  with  the  registrar.  The  head  of 
the  department  then  becomes  the  student's  official  adviser  and  has 
general  oversight  of  his  work  throughout  the  remainder  of   his  course. 

A  student  who  has  from  55  to  59  hours  inclusive  and  can  other- 
wise graduate  under  the  rules  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  dean  and 
the  major  professor  enroll  as  a  major  student.  His  card  for  the  first 
enrollment  under  this  rule  shall  be  signed  by  both  the  dean  and  the 
major  professor. 

IV.      Free  Electives 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  prescribed  courses,  group  elec- 
tives, and  major  study,  the  student,  subject  to  the  approval  of  his 
adviser,  shall  choose  enough  other  courses  to  bring  the  total  number 
of  hours  up  to  124,  but  not  more  than  40  hours  in  any  department  nor 
more  than  60  hours  in  any  group  shall  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 
Not  more  than  12  hours  may  be  carried  in  one  group  at  one  time. 

V.     Thesis 

At  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year,  i.  e.,  at  the  first  enrollment 
after  he  has  completed  ninety  hours,  every  candidate  for  a  degree 
must  file  with  the  registrar  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  approved  by  his 
advisory  professor  upon  some  phase  of  his  major  work.  The  finished 
thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  in  charge  not  later  than  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  and  no  candidate  will  be  recommended  for  a 
degree  until  a  written  approval  of  the  thesis  signed  by  the  advisory- 
professor  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  registrar  and  two  copies  of 
the  thesis,  bound  in  an  acceptable  manner  and  according  to  the  re- 
quired specifications,  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  librarian.  Four 
hours'  credit  is  given  for  this  thesis,  and  it  may  be  counted  as  major 
work. 

For  sufficient  reason  the  advisory  professor  may  excuse  a  student 
from  his  senior  thesis,  provided  petition  be  made  at  or  before  the 
beginning  of  his  senior  year. 
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Degree 

Jpon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  plan  of  study  as  outlined 
above,  the  student  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.). 

Prior  to  1912  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  may 
follow  the  requirements  given  in  the  "Faculty  Rules"  under  the  cap- 
tion "Old  Rules  For  the  B.  A.  Degree,"  except  the  requirements  for 
bibliography,  physical  training,  and  the  number  of  hours  required  for 
graduation.  Bibliography  will  not  be  required.  Four  hours  credit  for 
physical  training  will  be  required  and  will  be  included  in  the  124 
hours  required  for  graduation. 

Students  From  Other  Schools 
Students  from  other  schools  who  receive  advanced  credits  for  90 
hours  and  are  unable  to  choose  a  major  will  be  under  the  control  of 
the  dean  of  the  college.  Such  students  will  satisfy  all  the  require- 
ments stated  in  sections  I,  II,  and  IV,  under  "Regular  Plan  of  Work," 
and  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.). 

COMBINED     WORK 
Arts  and  Sciences  and   Law 

Seniors  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  having  a  credit  of 
ninety  academic  hours,  who  have  spent  one  year  and  completed 
thirty  of  these  hours  in  residence,  may  enroll  in  the  first  year's  work 
of  the  School  of  Law  and  may  substitute  this  work  for  a  like  number 
of  hours  in  the  requirements  for  the  B.  A.  degree.  Students  who  have 
completed  less  than  ninety  academic  hours,  and  not  less  than  eighty- 
six,  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  rule  only  on  the  joint  recom- 
mendation of  the  deans  of  both  faculties.  Every  student  in  the  com- 
bined work  must  have  completed  before  graduation  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  the  prescribed  courses,  the  group  electives,  and  ten 
hours  in  his  major  subject.  Further  than  this  he  will  not  have  to 
meet  the  usual  requirements  for  the  B.  A.  degree,  except  that  in  all 
cases  he  must  fulfill  the  requirements  as  to  the  total  number  of  hours. 

By  this  plan  it  will  be  possible  for  a  student  in  six  years  to  com- 
plete the  work  required  for  the  two  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  LL.  B.,  the 
former  being  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  latter 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year. 

For  the  purpose  of  enrollment  the  deans  of*  the  two  faculties  con- 
cerned shall  be  joint  advisers  of  such  students. 

Arts  and  Sciences  and   Medicine 

Students  who  complete  the  first  two  years  of  medicine  may  re- 
ceive not  to  exceed  sixty-four  hours  credit  toward  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.),  unqualified,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  or  thirty-two  hours  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B. 
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A.)-  In  any  case  of  a  transfer  of  credit  from  the  School  of  Medicine 
to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  before  the  completion  of  the  first 
two  years'  work  in  medicine  only  those  subjects  which  are  listed  in  the 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  can  be  transferred,  and  in  no  case 
will  more  than  sixteen  hours  of  such  credit  be  given  for  any  one 
semesters  work. 

Students  who  have  completed  as  many  as  sixty  hours  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  who  can  satisfy  the  entrance  require- 
ments may  enter  the  School  of  Medicine  and  on  completion  of  the 
first  two  years'  work  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  (B.  S.),  unqualified,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Subjects  given  in  the  School  of  Medicine  will  not  be  counted  in  mak- 
ing up  the  sixty  hours  required  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  all  cases  the  student  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements 
and  conform  to  all  the  requirements  in  Sections  I,  II,  and  IV  under 
"Regular  Plan  of  Work"  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

The    School    of  Teaching 

The  School  of  Teaching  is  a  school  within  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Its  purpose  is  to  select  and  organize  work,  now  done  by  the 
various  departments  of  the  university,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most 
helpful  to  prospective  teachers, 

The  demand  for  trained  teachers  for  the  high  schools  and  the 
higher  institutions  of  the  state  makes  it  necessary  that  the  university 
take  this  action.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  school  to  duplicate 
the  work  that  the  normal  schools  are  now  doing.  The  aim  will  be  to 
fit  persons  for  positions  as  high  school  teachers  or  principals;  for 
teachers  or  supervisors  of  special  subjects;  for  superintendents  of  city 
schools;    and  for  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  in  colleges. 

Admission;  Since  the  School  of  Teaching  is  within  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  students  who  wish  to  enter  this  school  must 
present  the  fifteen  units  of  entrance  credit  specified  for  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  university  catalogue.  In  addition  to  this 
students  must  have  completed  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  to  make 
them  eligible  to  select  a  major  study. 

Plan  of  Work:  Students  who  intend  to  become  candidates  for 
the  University  Teacher's  Certificate  should  enroll  in  the  School  of 
Teaching  at  the  beginning  of  their  junior  year  in  college.  This  will 
enable  them  to  outline  their  last  two  years' work  so  as  to  do  systemati- 
cally both  their  professional  and  their  major  work. 

To  secure  the  University  Teacher's  Certificate  students  must  meet 
the  following  requirements: 

I.      Academic    Preparation;       During    their    junior    and    senior 
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years  in  college,  students  must  complete  all  the  requirements,  for 
major  work  in  some  department  of  the  college,  other  than  education  or 
psychology,  which  contains  subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools. 
The  departmental  teacher's  course  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
major  work.  In  addition  to  their  major  work,  students  must  complete 
in  at  least  one  more  department,  other  than  education  or  psychology, 
nine  hours  of  work  above  the  group  electives  in  that  department. 

2.  Professional  Preparation:  Psychology  I  naturally  precedes 
the  courses  in  education.  Students  should  elect  this  course  in 
their  sophomore  year  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  work  in  education 
at  the  beginning  of  their  junior  year.  Students  must  complete  fifteen 
hours  of  professional  work,  including  three  hours  in  •  the  history  of 
education,  three  hours  in  the  principles  of  education,  and  three  hours 
in  secondary  education.  The  remaining  six  hours  must  be  selected 
from  the  courses  in  philosophy,  psychology,  or  education.  Other 
courses  in  education  are  open  as  electives. 

University  Teacher's  Certificate:  Students  will  be  recommend- 
ed by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Teaching  to  the  board  of  regents  to 
receive  the  University  Teacher's  Certificate  when  such  students  have 
met  the  following  conditions:  (1)  They  must  be  graduates  of  the  uni- 
versity who  have  satisfied  the  requirements  for  the  B.  A.  degree.  (2) 
They  must  have  satisfied  the  special  requirements  enumerated  above. 
(3)  They  must  have  done  work-in  college  which  averages  grade  B.  (4) 
They  must  have  satisfied  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Teaching  that 
they  possess  other  qualifications  which  fit  them  for  teaching. 

This  certificate  may  also  be  granted  to  persons  who  receive  higher 
degrees  from  the  university  if  at  the  same  time  they  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements for  professional  preparation  enumerated  above  and  satis- 
fy the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Teaching  that  they  possess  other 
qualifications  that  fit  them  for  teaching. 

Section  6066  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Oklahoma  provides  that 
under  certain  restrictions  graduates  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
shall  be  deemed  qualified  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
state.  Only  graduates  from  the  School  of  Teaching  will  be  specifically 
recommended  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  so 
qualified.  When  countersigned,  their  diplomas  will  be  permanent 
state  certificates. 

The  University  Teacher's  Certificate  shall  state  the  subjects 
which  the  person  is  prepared  to  teach,  and  in  no  instance  shall  this 
number  be  less  than  two  or  more  than  three.  One  of  these  shall  be 
the  major  subject.  To  secure  recommendations  in  other  subjects  the 
person  must  have  completed  in  each  case  nine  hours  above  the  group 
electives  in  those  departments. 
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As  the  School  of  Teaching  is  within  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  the  work  in  the  school  is  elected  from  that  given  in  the  col- 
lege, subject  to  the  restrictions  stated  above.  A  full  description  of 
the  courses  in  the  school,  therefore,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

FIELD  WORK 
At  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department,  credit  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hour  for  each  two  weeks  spent  in  the  field  may  be  given  in 
the  departments  of  botany,  geology,  and  zoology  provided  the 
student  enroll  for  the  work  and  it  be  outlined  and  carried  on  under 
suitable  departmental  direction. 

WORK  DONE  IN  ABSENTIA 

The  faculty  has  adopted  the  following  rules  governing  work  done 
in  absentia. 

No  credits  will  be  given  for  work  in  absentia  done  by  persons 
never  in  resident  attendance. 

None  of  the  required  courses  may  be  worked  out  in  absentia. 

A  student  who  has  credits  for  not  fewer  than  sixty  hours  of  col- 
lege work  may  be  allowed  to  do  work  in  absentia,  provided  he  make 
written  application  to  the  faculty  designating  the  work  that  he  desires 
to  take,  such  application  to  be  endorsed  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  If  the  application  receives  the 
approval  of  the  faculty  the  registrar  will  complete  the  enrollment. 

All  students  who  desire  to  become  candidates  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  must  take  the  last  thirty  hours  of  their  work  in  residence. 

Not  more  than  eight  hours  may  be  worked  out  during  any  one 
summer. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

ANATOMY 
Professor  Capshaw,    Professor  Turley 

Anatomy  VI.  Osteology:  A  study  of  the  human  skeleton. 
Deposit,  $5.00.  Text,  Cunningham's  Anatomy.  M.  T,  from  8:00  to 
10:00,  first  semester.      Professor  Capshaw.  2  hours. 

Anatomy  VII.  Normal  Histology:  A  study  of  the  microscopic 
anatomy  of  animal  tissues  and  organs;  the  principles  of 
cytology  and  splanchnology  with  special  emphasis  on  the  human 
tissues  and  organs;  and  histologic  technique.  Deposit,  $3.00.  Lectures 
and  laboratory.  T.  Th.  F.,  from  9:00  to  12:15,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Capshaw.  3  hours. 

Anatomy  XIII.  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System 
and  Special  Sense  Organs:  A  study  of  the  gross  and  microscopical 
anatomy  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  organs  of  special  sense,  with 
special  reference  to  nerve  tracts,  and  function,  relation,  and  coordina- 
tion of  parts  of  sensorium  organs.  This  course  is  designed  especially 
for  students  of  psychology,  for  teachers,  and  for  students  of  physiology. 
Not  open  to  medical  students.  Fee  $1.00.  Lecture,  demonstrations, 
and  laboratory.  Two  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory.  Hours 
to  be  arranged,    second    semester.     Professor  Turley.  4  hours. 

Anatomy  XV.  Neurology:  Gross  and  microscopic  anatomy  of 
the  central  nervous  system.  Dissection,  laboratory,  neurologic  tech- 
nique, lectures.  Deposit  $4.00.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  10:20  to  12.15, 
second  semester.     Professor  Turley.  3  hours. 

ASTRONOMY 
Professor    Meier 

Astronomy  I.  Elementary  Astronomy:  From  lectures  and  the 
text  the  student  will  be  given  a  general  review  of  the  subject,  and  the 
class  room  work  will  be  supplemented  by  direct  observation  of  the  sky. 
The  student  will  learn  to  identify  the  principal  constellations,  will 
follow  the  varying  motions  of  the  moon  and  planets,  and  will  make  such 
observations  as  he  may  continue  in  after  life  without  instruments 
This  is  a  course  for  beginners  and  does  not  require  mathematics.  Text, 
Howe's  Elements  of  Astronomy.     M.  W.  Th.,    at    3:30,    first    semester. 

3  hours. 

Astronomy  II.  Practical  Astronomy:  This  course  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  some  familiarity  with    the    principal    astronomical 
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instruments  and  with  the  usual  methods  of  computation.  Observations 
and  computations  are  made  to  determine  time,  latitude,  longitude,  and 
azimuth,  by  several  methods.  Use  of  the  American  Ephemeris;  cal- 
culation of  eclipses,  occulations,  etc.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  Ha. 
M.  W.  Th.,  at  3:30,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

BOTANY 
Professor    Van  Vleet 
Course  I  is    introductory,  and   is  prerequisite  for  all  other    courses 
in  botany.     It  may  be  taken  in  either  semester,    and  satisfies    the    re- 
quirements in  Group  VI. 

Courses  I,  III,  IV,  IX,  and  X  are  general  courses  and  should  be 
chosen  by  those  who  wish  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  They 
are  especially  recommended  to  those  who  expect  to  teach  botany  in 
high  schools. 

Botany  I.  General  Botany:  A  study  of  the  plant  groups  with 
special  reference  to  the  properties  and  activities  of  protoplasm,  the 
evolution  of  structure  and  function,  and  their  relation  to  environment. 
Fee,  $1.00.  Two  hours  recitation  and  eight -hours  laboratory.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.,  1:30  to  3:25,  both  semesters.  5  hours. 

Botany  III.  Vegetable  Histology:  A  study  of  the  tissues  of 
ferns  and  phanerogams.  Section  cutting,  use  of  stains  and  reagents, 
and  mounting.  Fee,  $2.00.  Prerequisite,  Botany  I.  Two  hours  recita- 
tion and  four  hours  laboratory.  T.  Th.  F.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  first 
semester.  3  hours. 

Botany  IV.  Morphology  and  Classification  of  Flowering 
Plants:  A  general  study  of  the  life  histories  and  ecology  of  seed 
plants,  identification  of  the  common  species.  Prerequisite,  Botany  I. 
Fee,  $1.00.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  T.  Th..  from  10:20  to 
12:15,second  semester.  3  hours. 

Botany  V.  Physiology  of  the  Flowering  Plants:  Prerequi- 
site, Botany  I.  Fee,  $1.00.  One  hour  recitation  and  three  hours  lab- 
oratory.    M.  W.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Botany  VI.     Plant  Pathology:     Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
parasitic    fungi,  methods    of    infection,    effect    upon    host    plant,    etc. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  I.    Lectures  and  laboratory.  Hours  to  be  arranged,  j 
second  semester.  2  hours. 

Botany     VII.       Dendrology:       A    study    of    the    structure    and  \ 
characteristics  of  forest  trees.     Special  attention  is  given  to  the  native 
trees  of  Oklahoma.    Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.    Fee,   $1.00.  j 
Prerequisite,    one    general    course.       Hours    to    be    arranged,    second; 
semester.  2  hours. 

Botany  VIII.  Pharmaceutical  Botany:  A  study  of  the  general 
morpkolegy   and   histology  of  plants.     Lectures    and   laboratory.     Fee, 
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SUKi.     M.T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  10:20  to  12:15,  first  semester.  5  hours. 

Botany  IX.  General  Forestry:  A  general  presentation  of  the 
history,  objects,  methods,  and  economic  importance  of  forestry.  This 
course  is  designed  especially  for  students  of  political  economy  and 
others  who  may  wish  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Lectures 
and  assigned  readings.  Open  to  all  students  of  college  rank  except 
freshmen.     Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Botany  X.  Teachers'  Course:  Intended  primarily  for  teach- 
ers of  botany  in  Oklahoma  high  schools.  The  course  consists  of  dis- 
cussions and  illustrations  of  methods  of  teaching  botany,  directions 
for  laboratory  equipment,  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
material  for  class  use,  and  taxonomic  and  field  investigations  of  the 
local  flora.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Botany  I  or  an  equivalent. 
Fee,  $1.00.     Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Botany  XI.  Classification  of  Spermatophytes  with  special  refer- 
ence to  those  yielding  vegetable  drugs.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  For 
Pharmacy  students  only.  Fee,  $1.00.  M.  W.  F.,  from  10:20  to  12:15, 
second  semester.  3  hours. 

CHEMISTRY 
Professor  DeBarr,    Associate  Professor  Williams,   Mr.  Harder 

Course  la  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Chemistry  la.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  and  lectures 
with  recitations.  Students  are  required  to  use  the  chemicals  and 
chemical  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  in  this  course.  Deposit,  $10.00. 
Text,  Kahlenberg's  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  given  in  both  semesters: 

Lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  8:00,  laboratory,  F.  S.,  from  8:00  to  12:00,  first 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Williams. 

Lectures,W.  F.,  at  1:30,  laboratory,  M.  T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  second 
semester.    Mr.  Harder.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  II.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  and  lecturog,. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  la.     Deposit,  $5.00.     Kahlenberg's   Chemisjtljpt 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections. 

Section  I,  lectures,  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  laboratory,  W.,from  1:30  to  5:30, 
first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Williams. 

Section  II,  lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  laboratory,  S.,  from  8:00  to 
12:00,    second   semester.      Associate    Professor    Williams.        3  hours. 

Chemistry  III.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Analysis  of  unknowns. 
Laboratory  and  lectures.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  la.  Deposit,  $10.00. 
Prescott  and  Johnson's  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections: 

Section  I,  lectures,  T.  Th.,  laboratory,  M.  W.    F.,    at  1:30;  and  lab- 
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oratory  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Williams. 

Section  II,  lectures  T.  Th.,  laboratory,  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:00;  and  lab- 
oratory, M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Williams.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  IV.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Continuation  of  Course 
III.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Lecture,  W.,  laboratory  M.  F.,  at  11:20;  and  lab- 
oratory M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Williams.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  V.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and  gravi- 
metric estimations.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
HI.     Deposit,  $10.00. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections: 

Section  I,  lecture,  W.,  laboratory,  M.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20;  and  lab- 
oratory, M.  T.  W.  Th,  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester,  Mr.  Harder. 

Section  II,  lecture,  Th.,  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  10:20;  and  lab- 
oratory, M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.  at  11:20,  second  semester,  Mr.  Harder.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  VI.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Continuation  of  Chem- 
istry V.  Deposit,  $10.00,  Lecture,  Th.,  .laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  F.,  at 
10:20;  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  As- 
sociate Professor  Williams.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  VIII.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  embraces 
a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their 
derivatives.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III.  Perkin  and  Kippings  Or- 
ganic Chemistry.  Lectures  and  recitations,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F..  at  9:00, 
first  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  IX.  Organic  Analysis:  Analysis  of  alkaloids  and 
organic  acids.  Examination  of  fats  and  oils.  Prerequisite,  ChemistJy 
VIII.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Prescott's  Organic  Analysis.  Lecture,  F.,  labora- 
tory, M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:20;  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20. 
second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  X.  Urinary  Analysis:  Lectures  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  VIII.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Lecture,  T.,  laboratory, 
Th.,  F.,  at  8:00;  and  laboratory,  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester. 
Professor  DeBarr.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  XI.  Physiological  Chemistry:  Physiological 
analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  VIII.  De- 
posit, $10.00.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  8:00  to  10:00.  S.,  from  8:00  to 
12:00,  second  semester     Professor    DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XII.  Research  Chemistry:  This  course  deals  with 
the  gypsum  and  other  mineral  products  of  Oklahoma.  Lectures  and 
recitations   with    laboratory.      Prerequisite,    Chemistry    V.      Deposit, 
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$10:00.  One  lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  a  week,  at  hours  to  be 
arranged,  first   semester.     Associate  Professor  Williams.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XIII.  Research  Chemistry:  A  continuation  of 
Chemistry  XII.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V.  Deposit,  $10.00.  One  lec- 
ture and  nine  hours  laboratory  a  week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged, 
second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Williams.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XIV.  Assaying:  This  course  deals  with  the  esti- 
mation of  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  etc.  by  the  wet  way  and  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  use  of  fluxes  and  other  reagents.  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  V.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20: 
and  lecture,  F.,  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester. 
Mr.  Harder,  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XVI.  Water  Analysis:  A  study  of  sanitary,  sewage, 
and  mineral  waters.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V.  Deposit,  $10.00.  One 
lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  a  week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged, 
second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XVII.  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal  Analysis:  A  study  of 
iron,  coal,  and  steel  used  in  commerce  and  for  domestic  purposes. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Lecture,  F.,  at  11:20,  and 
nine  hours  laboratory  a  week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged,  second 
semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XVIII.  Chemistry  and  Composition  of  Food 
Products:  A  study  of  food-stuffs  and  their  adulteration.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V  and  Chemistry 
VIII.  Deposit.  $10.00.  One  lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  a 
week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged,  first  and  second  semesters.  Professor 
DeBarr.  A  student  may  take  this  course  more  than  once  and  receive 
credit  each  time,  provided  the  work  is  not  duplicated.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XIX.  Electro-Chemistry:  This  course  takes  up  the 
elements  of  physical  chemistry.  Theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation, 
migration  of  ions,  conductivity  of  solutions,  electromotive  force,  elec- 
trolysis, and  some  of  the  applications  of  electro-chemistry.  Prerequi- 
site, Chemistry  III,  Physics  II,  and  Mathematics  IV.  Deposit,  $5.00. 
Lectures  and  recitations,  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  laboratory,  W.,  from  1:30  to 
5:25,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Williams.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  XX.  Toxicology:  A  study  of  poisons.  Lectures 
and  laboratory.  This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  symptoms,  post- 
mortem appearances,  antidotes  attendant  upon  poisoning,  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  poisons  from  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  Prerequi- 
site, Chemistry  VIII.  Deposit,  $5.00.  M.  W..  from  8:00  to  0:55,  second 
semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  XXI.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry:  Lectures 
and  recitations.     This  course  deals  with  such    topics  as  the  gas'  laws, 
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kinetic  theory  and  Van  der  Waal's  equation,  phase  rule,  theory  of 
electrolytic  dissociation,  etc.  This  course  should  be  taken  with  or 
followed  by  Chemistry  XXII.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III,  V,  and 
one  year  of  college  physics.  No  deposit.  Text,  Walker's  Introduction 
to  Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures  or  recitations,  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Williams.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  XXII.  Elementary  Physico-Chemical  Measure- 
ments: A  laboratory  course  that  must  be  taken  with  or  after  Chem- 
istry XXI.  Molecular  weight,  determinations  by  vapor  density,  freez- 
ing and  boiling  point  methods,  study  of  solutions,  solubility,  conductiv- 
ity, transport  numbers,  etc.  Deposit,  $5.00,  Six  hours  of  laboratory 
each  week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged,  first  and  second  semesters. 
Associate  Professor  Williams.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  XXIII.  Inorganic  Preparations:  Laboratory  with 
lectures.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Lecture,  M.,  at 
1:30,  laboratory,  T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  4:30,  first  semester.  Professor 
DeBarr.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  XXIV.  Organic  Preparations:  Laboratory  with 
lectures.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III  and  VIII,  German  II.  Deposit, 
$10.00.  Lecture,  M„  at  1:30,  and  laboratory,  T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  4:30, 
second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  3  hours. 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 
Professor  Paxton 

Courses  I,  III,  and  IV  may  be  counted  as  major  work  in  Greek, 
and  must  be  taken  by  those  majoring  in  that  subject. 

Classical  Archaeology  I.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks: 
Informal  lectures  and  study  of  text-book  on  such  topics  as  the  family 
and  clan,  the  name,  marriage,  marriage  ceremonies,  religion,  child- 
hood, education,  slavery,  classes  in  society,  food,  theatrical  and  other 
amusements,  will  be  given  and  assigned.  The  course  will  be  illustra- 
ted by  numerous  photographs  and  lantern  slides.  Monthly  written  re- 
ports, based  on  outside  reading,  are  required.  No  knowledge  of  Greek 
is  necessary.     M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Classical  Archaeology  II.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans: 
This  course  is  similar  to  Classical  Archaeology  I.  The  two  courses  are 
intended  to  be  supplementary,  but  each  is  complete  in  itself.  No 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  necessary.     M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester. 

2  hours. 

Classical  Archaeology  III.  A  Study  of  the  Mythology  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans:  Fairbanks's  Mythology  of  Greece  and 
Rome  will  be  used  as  a  nucleus,  and  required  readings  in  Gayley's 
Classical  Myths  in    English    Literature,   Frazer's    The    Golden  Bough, 
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Langs  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  and  other  works,  will  be  assigned. 
Four  or  five  informal  lectures  on  art  and  mythology  will  be  given,  and 
the  course  will  be  freely  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  lantern  and  pho- 
tographs. T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  3  hours. 
Classical  Archaeology  IV.  Greek  Sculpture:  A  course  in 
the  history,  principles,  and  development  of  Greek  sculpture.  Tarbell's 
History  of  Greek  Art  must  be  in  the  hands  of  each  member  of  the 
class,  but  the  instruction  will  consist  largely  of  formal  and  informal 
lectures,  illustrated  by  photographs  and  the  lantern.  Required  read- 
ings in  Murray's  The  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  Furtwaengler's 
Masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture,  Waldstein's  Essays  on  the  Art  of 
Phidias,  etc.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hours. 


ECONOMICS 
Professor   Dowd,    Professor  Sawtell 

The  courses  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  can  ordinari- 
ly be  taken  to  the  best  advantage.  They  are  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  those  majoring  in  economics  or 
taking  the  courses  as  electives  to  supplement  work  in  other  depart- 
ments; those  looking  to  a  business  career;  those  preparing  for  the 
study  of  law. 

Courses  I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

All  courses  in  sociology  except  Sociology  I  may  be  counted  as 
major  work  in  economics. 

As  a  general  training  for  a  business  career,  the  following  courses 
are  suggested:  Economics  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  XI,  XII,  XIII, 
XIV. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  public  service:  Economics  V,  VI,  VII, 
VIII. 

For  Journalism:     Economics  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  X. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  law:  Economics  III,  IV,  V,  VI, 
VIII,  X. 

Economics  I.  Elementary  Economics:  A  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science.  Gide's  Principles  of  Political 
Economy.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Dowd.  3  hours. 

Economics  II a,  History  XXIX.  Economic  History  of  Eng- 
land: A  study  of  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce  since 
the  Norman  Conquest.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  grasp 
of  the  principles  involved  in  the  development  of  economic  institutions 
and  incidentally  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  this  development  on  th*t 
ef  legal  and  political    institutions.     Lectures    and    assigned    reading. 
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M,  W.,  at  8:00.  (This  course  alternates  with  lib.  Given  in  1911-12.) 
Professor  Gittinger.  2  hours. 

Economics  lib.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States:  A 
study  of  the  main  economic  problems  that  have  confronted  ouc 
country,  their  solution  as  affecting  our  national  development,  and  the 
bearing  of  this  experience  on  our  political  institutions  and  on  econom- 
ic- principles.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  (This  course  alter- 
nates with  Ha.     Not  given  in  1911-12.)     Professor  Dowd.  3  hours. 

Economics  III.  Money  and  Banking  :  The  work  will  consist  of 
recitations,  assignments,  and  lectures,  and  will  be  made  as  practical  as 
possible.  The  rise,  history,  and  development  of  the  various  banking 
and  money  theories  are  presented  and  discussed.  Texts,  White's 
Money  and  Banking,  Report  of  the  Monetary  Commission.  M.  T.  Th., 
at  2:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Dowd.  3  hours. 

Economics  IV.  Public  Finance:  A  study  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  public  expenditure,  public  revenue,  public  indebtedness,  and 
financial  administration.  Text,  Daniel's  Public  Finance,  and  assigned 
readings.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  second  semester.  Professor  Dowd.  3  hours. 

Economics  V.  Industrial  Combinations:  The  organization, 
promotion,  operation,  and  finances  of  industrial  combinations;  their  re- 
lation to  the  investor,  the  wage-earner,  and  the  consumer.  Meade's 
Trust  Finance,  and  assigned  readings.  Each  student  will  make  a 
special  study  of  an  assigned  subject.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  first  semester. 
Professor  Dowd.  3  hours. 

Economics  VI.  Labor  Problems:  The  conflicts  between 
employer  and  wage-earner;  strikes,  lock-outs,  cooperation,  profit  shar- 
ing, arbitration,  trade  unions,  employment  of  women,  child  labor,  labor 
legislation,  and  the  various  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition 
of  workingmen.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  subject  for  special 
study.    M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  second  semester.    Professor  Dowd.    3  hours. 

Economics  VII.  Economic  Geography:  A  general  survey  of 
the  natural  resources,  industries,  and  commerce  of  the  leading  nations, 
with  special  reference  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States. 
Trotter's  Geography  of  Commerce,  and  collateral  reading.  W.  F.,  at 
2:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Sawtell.  2  hours. 

Economics  VIII.  Transportation:  A  study  of  the  most  im- 
portant economic  phases  of  railway  transportation.  Lectures,  read- 
ings, and  reports.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  Professor  Saw- 
tell.  3  hours. 

Economics  XI.  Insurance:  A  study  of  the  problems  of  insur- 
ance that  are  of  general  interest,  with  special  attention  to  life  insur- 
ance. M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  (This  course  alternates  with 
Economics  XII.     Given  during  1910-11.)     Professor  Sawtell.      2  hours. 
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Economics  XI I.  Economic  Statistics:  The  sources  and  re- 
liability of  statistical  data;  the  methods  of  distinguishing  true  and 
false  inferences.  Special  reference  will  be  made  to  the  statistics  of 
present  economic  problems,  and  practice  will  be  given  in  handling  sta- 
tistical data.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  (This  course  alter- 
nates with  Economics  XI.     Given  during  1911-12.)     Professor  Sawtell. 

2  hours. 
Economics  XIII.      Business  Administration:     A  study  of    legal 

forms,  credit  instruments,  funding  operations,  accounting,  and  execu- 
tive duties.     W.  F.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Sawtell.  2  hours. 

Economics  XIV.  Business  Administration:  A  continuation  of 
Economics  XIII.  Supervision  and  auditing  in  connection  with  pas- 
senger transporation;  light  and  power  companies;  insurance;  jobbing; 
the  commission  business;  brokerage;  importing  and  exporting.  W.  F.T 
at  1:30,  second  semester.    Professor  Sawtell.  2  hours. 

Economics  XV.  Seminary  for  Research:  This  course  is  to 
develop  original  investigations.  Open  to  graduate  and  major  students. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  first    and    second    semesters.     Professor   Dowd. 

3  hours. 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Erwin,  Professor  Barrett,  Associate 

Professor  Floyd 

Education  la.  History  of  Education  to  the  Renaissance:  A 
study  of  the  ideals  that  controlled  various  ancient  nations,  and  of 
their  attempts  to  realize  these  ideals  through  educational  systems. 
Attention  will  be  given  especially  to  the  schools  of  the  Greeks,  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  the  Hebrews;  the  education  of  the  early  Christian 
centuries;  and  the  rise  of  the  university.  Recitations,  readings,  and  a 
thesis.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Barrett.      3  hours. 

Education  lb.  History  of  Modern  Education:  A  somewhat 
detailed  investigation  of  the  movements  in  the  history  of  modern  edu- 
cation, including  a  study  of  the  development  of  national  systems  of 
education,  and  of  those  educators  whose  work  has  influenced  so  great- 
ly the  ideals  and  methods  of  the  present.  This  course  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Course  la;  nevertheless  it  is  independent  and  may  be  taken  by 
those  who  have  not  done  the  earlier  work.  Recitations,  readings,  and 
a  thesis.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Barrett. 

3  hours. 

Education  II.  Principles  of  Education:  A  study  of  education 
considered  as  a  human  institution.  In  this  course  the  attempt  is 
made  to  define  clearly  the  principles  which  underlie  all  sound  educa- 
tional practice.     This  includes  an  analysis  of    the    functions    involved 
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in  human  growth  and  an  investigation  of  their  meaning  in  education. 
Students  may  take  this  course  as  a  beginning  course  in  Education. 
Recitations,  readings,  and  a  thesis.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semes- 
ter.    Professor  Erwin.  3  hours. 

Education  III.  Secondary  Education:  This  course  is  designed 
to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of  the  American 
high  school,  and  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  secondary  education 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany;  following  this  preliminary  survey,  it 
is  designed  to  make  a  practical  study  of  the  problems  of  the  high 
school,  including  its  place  in  an  educational  system,  its  relation  to  the 
community,  its  courses  of  study,  the  educational  values  of  high  school 
subjects,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  characteristics  of  the 
adolescent  period.  Prerequisite,  Education  la  or  lb,  and  Education 
II.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  a  thesis.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  first  semes- 
ter.    Professor  Erwin.  3  hours. 

Education  IV.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Public 
School  Systems:  This  course  embodies  a  comparative  study  of 
English,  German,  French,  and  American  school  systems;  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  state  school  systems  in  the  United  States;  a  study  of 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  county,  district,  and  city  school 
systems;  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  school  laws  of  the  different 
states  of  the  union.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  a  thesis.  Prerequisite, 
Education  I  and  II,  or  the  equivalent.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  second 
semester.     Professor  Barrett.  3  hours. 

Education  V.  Educational  Classics:  A  historical  and  critical 
study  of  the  writings  of  Comenius,  Fenelon,  Rousseau,  Spencer,  and 
other  famous  educators  of  Europe  and  England.  Recitations  and 
readings.     T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Floyd. 

2  hours. 

Education  VI.  Recent  Educational  Productions:  A  histor- 
ical and  critical  study  of  the  works  produced  by  educational  writers 
of  the  United  States,  England,  and  Europe.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
recitations.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Floyd.  2  hours. 

Education  VII.  Schools  of  Germany  and  England:  This 
course  deals  with  the  development  of  the  school  systems  of  Germany 
and  England,  with  special  attention  to  the  social,  political,  and  re- 
ligious ideals  that  have  influenced  education  jn  these  countries.  Open 
to  students  who  have  had  Education  lb,  and  two  years  of  college  work 
or  the  equivalent.  Lectures,  readings,  and  a  thesis.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
10:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Erwin.  3  hours. 
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ENGLISH    LITERATURE   AND   LANGUAGE 

Professor     Brewer,     Professor    Hadsell,     Miss     Loomis,     Miss 

Brooke,   Miss   Harmon,    Mr.  Walker 

The  work  in  this  department  is  arranged  in  three  groups.  Group 
A  deals  with  the  principles  of  composition,  including  a  study  of  three 
modern  English  prose  writers  and  one  poet,  together  with  a  brief  his- 
tory of  English  prose.  Special  courses  in  argumentation  and  a  course 
in  journalism  are  also  offered  in  this  group.  Group  B  deals  with  old 
and  middle  English,  and  with  the  history  of  English  word  forms  and 
usages.  Group  C  deals  with  English  literature  from  its  earliest  period 
to  the  present  time.  The  courses  in  Group  C  are  arranged  in  two 
divisions,  the  first  tracing  the  development  of  schools  and  movements, 
the  second  taking  up  in  detail  the  study  of  certain  writers. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  English,  the  courses  in  public  speaking 
are  under  the  direction  of  this  department. 

Courses  I  and  II  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor's 
degree;  and  Courses  VI  and  VII  of  all  who  select  English  as  a  major. 

Courses  I,  II,  VI,  and  VII  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Group    A 

English  I.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  the  whole  composition,  paragraph,  and  sentence;  daily  and 
fortnightly  themes.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  de- 
cree This  course  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in  composition  and 
only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  work  done  elsewhere  be 
substituted  for  it. 

The  course  is  given  in  six  sections:  two  sections,  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00; 
two  sections,  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20;  one  section,  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20;  one 
section,  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30.  (Hours  for  individual  conferences  will  be 
arranged.)  First  semester.  Professor  Brewer,  Professor  Hadsell,  Miss 
Loomis,  and  Miss  Brooke.       .  3  hours. 

English  II.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  words,  with  a  study  of  selected  examples  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury prose  and  poetry;  daily  and  fortnightly  themes  at  intervals,  with 
a  special  study  of  the  works  of  one  writer.  Course  II,  is  a  continuation 
of  and  presupposes  Course  I.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bach- 
elor's degree. 

The  course  is  given  in  six  sections;  two  sections,  T.Th.  F.,  at  9:00; 
two  sections,  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20;  one  section,  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20;  one 
section,  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30.  (Hours  for  individual  conferences  will  be 
arranged.)  Second  semester.  Professor  Brewer,  Professor  Hadsell, 
Miss  Loomis,  and  Miss  Brooke.  3  hours. 

English   IV.      A   Study     of    Argumentation:     During    the    first 
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part  of  the  course  the  work  will  be  confined  to  analysis,  and  the  chief 
aim  will  be  to  secure  logical  soundness;  later,  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  classification  and  tests  of  evidence,  to  refutation  and  the  like. 
Text,  Baker  and  Huntington's  Principles  of  Argumentation.  T.  Th., 
at  10:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Hadsell.  2  hours. 

English  XXX.  Argumentation:  Practice  in  argumentative 
writing,  in  brief-drawing,  and  in  gathering  and  presenting  material 
for  debates  and  argumentative  themes.  Text,  Baker  and  Hunting- 
ton's Principles  of  Argumentation.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester. 
Professor  Hadsell,  2  hours. 

English  X.  Advanced  Composition:  A  study  of  the  principle 
of  unity  as  applied  to  narration,  description,  and  exposition.  Prereq- 
uisite, English  I  and  II,  passed  with  grade  of  B.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first 
semester.     Miss  Loomis.  2  hours. 

English  XXI.  Advanced  Composition:  A  course  in  exposi- 
tory writing,  with  particular  reference  to  literary  criticism.  Special 
work  will  be  arranged  for  students  pursuing  scientific  or  technical  sub- 
jects. Prerequisite,  English  I  and  II.  M.  W.,at  9:00,  second  semester. 
Miss  Brooke.  2  hours. 

English  XXXIII.  Journalism:  This  course  is  designed  both  fcr 
students  of  English  who  desire  a  wider  range  of  work  in  composition 
and  for  those  who  intend  to  prepare  for  practical  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine work.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  preparation  of 
matter     for     the     press.  Practical      work     in     reportorial     and 

editorial  writing,  proof-reading,  interviewing,  feature-writing,  book-re- 
views, and  dramatic  criticism.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  Profes- 
sor Brewer.  2  horns 


Group   B 

English  III.  Historical  English  Grammar:  A  history  of 
the  English  language;  a  history  of  the  development  of  English  gram- 
mar; and  special  word  study.  Designed  for  those  interested  in  the 
language  as  well  as  the  literature  of  the  English  people,  and  for  those 
who  expect  to  teach  English.  Prerequisite,  English  I  and  II.  Lec- 
tures and  library  work.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  Professor 
Hadsell.  3  hours. 

English  XII.  Anglo-Saxon:  An  introduction  to  early  English 
prose  and  poetry.  Blight's  Angle-Saxon  Reader.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30, 
first  semester.     Professor  Hadsell.  3  hours. 

English  XIII.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry:  Eeowrlf.  The  poem 
will  be  studied  as  a  text,  as  a   work  of  literature,   and    as  a  historical 
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document.     Prerequisite,  English  XII  or  an  equivalent.     M.  T.  Th.,  at 
2:30,  second  semester.     Professor  Hadsell.  3  hours. 

English  XXV.  Middle  English:  An  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Middle  English  prose  and  poetry.  Prerequisite,  English  XII.  Text- 
book and  occasional  lectures.  M.  W.  Th.,  at  4:30,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Hadsell.  3  hours. 

Group  C 
I 

English  XVII.  English  Literature  Before  Elizabeth:  A  gen- 
eral survey  of  English  Literature  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  extant 
poems  to  1557.  Students  are  advised  to  take  English  VI  and  VII  be- 
fore taking  this  course.  Recitations  and  library  work.  Text,  Pattee's 
Foundations  of  English  Literature.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester. 
Professor  Hadsell.  3  hours. 

English  VI.  English  Literature  from  Spenser  to  Pope, 
1575-1745:  A  study  in  movements,  with  special  attention  to  the  sec- 
ondary dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  time,  to  the  literature  of  the 
Restoration,  and  to  the  rise  of  classicism.  Lectures  and  library  work. 
T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Hadsell.  3  hours. 

English  VII.  English  Literature  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Wil- 
liam Morris,  1745-1896:  A  continuation  of  Course  VI,  with  special 
consideration  of  the  decay  of  classicism,  the  romantic  reaction,  and 
the  movements  of  nineteenth  century  literature.  Lectures  and  library 
work.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Hadsell.     3  hours. 

Courses  VI  and  VII  taken  together  serve  as  a  general  introduction 
to  English  literature.  They  are  required  of  all  who  make  English 
their  major  study,  and  are  recommended  to  others  who  can  do  only 
limited  work  in  English  literature. 

English  XIV.  The  Novel  in  the  XVIII  Century:  A  study  of 
the  structure  and  history  of  the  novel  from  Defoe  to  Scott.  Lectures 
and  library  work.  Intended  for  sophomores,  but  open  to  other  stu- 
dents.    T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Brewer.  2  hours. 

English  XV.  The  Novel  in  the  XIX  Century:  A  continua- 
tion of  Course  XIV,  dealing  with  the  chief  novelists  from  Dickens  to 
Hardy,  with  some  account  of  contemporary  fiction  and  a  special  study 
of  realism.     T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Hadsell. 

2  hours. 

English  XVIII.  American  Literature:  A  study  of  the  literary 
productions  of  America,  from  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  to  the 
present  time.  The  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods  are  treated  in  a 
general  review.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Irving  and  Cooper,  to 
the  New  England  and  Southern  schools,  and  to  recent  men  of  letters. 
Throughout  the    course    the  development  of  literature    in    America    is 
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studied  in  relation  its  contemporary  development  in  England.  Lectures 
and  reports  from  assigned  readings.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester, 
Miss  Loomis.  3  hours. 

English  XXVIII.  American  Literature:  Special  studies  of 
representative  American  authors.  During  1910-11,  Simms,  Lanier, 
Poe,  Whitman,  Emerson,  and  Lowell  were  studied.  Lectures,  and  re- 
ports from  assigned  readings.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester. 
Miss  Loomis.  2  hours. 

English  XXXI.  The  Drama:  This  course  will  include  a  study 
of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  drama  from  the  earliest  mystery 
plays  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  will  be  assigned 
readings  in  the  dramatic  authors  of  this  period,  exclusive  of  Shake- 
speare. Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  structure  of  the  drama.  Lectures 
and  reports.  Prerequisite,  English  VI  and  VII.  (Given  in  alternate 
years.     Given  in  1911-12.)     T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  Miss  Brooke. 

2  hours. 

English  XXXII.  The  Drama:  This  is  a  continuation  of  Eng- 
lish XXXI,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  an  independent  course.  The  his- 
tory of  the  drama,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  closing  of  the  theatres  in  1642,  will  be  studied.  Some  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  Restoration  and  the  later  drama.  Lectures 
and  reports.  Prerequisite,  English  VI  and  VII.  (Given  in  alternate 
years.  Given  in  1911-12.)  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Miss 
Brooke.  2  hours. 

II 

English  V.  Chaucer:  A  study  of  Chaucer's  English  and  of  his 
works  as  a  whole,  together  with  some  account  of  Langland.  Lectures, 
reports,  and  a  thesis.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11.20,  second  semester.  Professor 
Brewer.  3  hours. 

English  VIII.  Shakespeare:  The  early  comedies,  the  chronicle 
plays,  the  later  comedies,  the  tragedies,  and  the  romances  are  studied 
in  succession.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  growth  of  the  mind 
and  art  of  the  man  Shakespeare.  Ten  plays  are  studied  in  class 
and  ten  or  more,  together  with  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  are 
assigned  for  library  reading.  Students  who  have  not  had  at  least 
two  years  of  English  in  college  should  secure  permission  of  the  in- 
structor to  enroll  in  this  course.  Lectures,  library  work,  and  reports. 
T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Brewer.  3  hours. 

English  XVI.  Shakespeare:  In  this  course,  a  thorough  study 
of  four  plays  is  made.  The  early  theatre,  problems  confronting  the 
Elizabethan  playwright,  what  the  plays  meant  to  the  theatre-goers  of 
the  day,  and  like  questions  will  be  considered.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  English  VIII,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  an    independent  course.     Lee- 
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tures  and  library  work.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  Professor 
Brewer.  3  hours. 

English  IX.  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry:  In  this  course, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelly,  and  Keats  are  studied  in  par- 
ticular. Attention  is  also  paid  to  the  romantic  movement  as  a  whole. 
M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Brewer.  2  hours. 

English  XI.  Victorian  Poetry:  A  study  of  the  movements  in 
English  poetry  between  1830  and  1900.  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold, 
Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Morris,  and  Kipling  are  studied  in  particular.  M. 
W..  at  9:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Brewer.  2  hours. 

English  XIX.  The  English  Bible:  A  study  of  the  King  James 
version,  from  the  point  of  view  of  literature.  Certain  parts,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  Psalms  and  the  Books  of  Job  and  Isaiah,  are  taken  up  for 
detailed  study,  and  with  them  the  student  is  expected  to  form  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Prerequisite, 
English  VI  and  VII  or  their  equivalent.  T.  F.,  at  4:30,  first  semester. 
Miss  Brooke.  2  hours. 

English  XXII.  Teachers'  Course:  Intended  primarily  for 
high  school  teachers  of  English,  but  open  to  other  students.  The  work 
will  be  practical,  consisting  chiefly  of  specimen  studies  of  English 
and  American  classics,  a  review  of  the  leading  principles  of 
composition,  with  practice  in  writing  and  correcting  papers,  and 
a  survey  of  the  methods  of  teaching  English.  Lectures,  recitations, 
and  exercises.  Prerequisite,  English  I  and  II,  or  their  equivalent. 
T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Brewer.  2  hours 

English  A.  Seminary  Lectures:  From  year  to  year  the  depart- 
ment will  announce  courses  of  lectures  intended  for  graduate  and 
other  advanced  students.  From  one  to  the  three  lectures  a  week  will 
be  given.  Those  who  may  wish  to  secure  credit  for  the  work  should 
enroll  and  pursue  the  work  as  in  other  courses;  those  who  wish  merely 
to  attend  the  lectures  should  secure  permission  of  the  instructor.  In 
1910-11,  the  work  consisted  of  special  studies  of  essayists  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Public  Speaking 
Public  Speaking  III.  Debating  and  Argumentation:  This 
course  presupposes  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  argumentation.  The  primary  object  is  to  make  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  more  theoretical  principles  of  argumentation.  The  work 
will  include  a  brief  drill  in  extemporaneous  speaking,  short  prepared 
talks  on  assigned  subjects,  formal  arguments,  and  regular  debates. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  argument,  though  attention  will 
be  paid  to  method  and  manner  of  delivery.     The  practice  in    speaking 
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will  be  especially  helpful  to  those  who  are  interested  in  trying  for 
the  debating  teams.  Text,  Foster's  Argumentation  and  Debating.  M. 
W.  Th.,  at  3:30,  first  semester.     Mr.  Walker.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  IV.  Debating  and  Argumentation:  This 
course  is  a  continuation  of  Public  Speaking  III.  Text,  Foster's  Argu- 
mentation and  Debating.  M.  W.  Th.,  at  3:30,  second  semester.  Mr. 
Walker.  *  2  hours 

FRENCH 

SEE    UNDER    ROMANCE    LANGUAGES. 

GEOLOGY 

Professor   Ohern,   Professor  Taylor,  Professor  Gould 

All  courses  in  geology  are  elective,  except  certain  courses  which 
are  required  for  graduation  in  civil  engineering  and  mining  geology. 

Lectures  and  class  room  work  are  supplemented  by  field  excur- 
sions in  the  vicinity  of  the  university  and  to  the  Arbuckle  Mountains 
and  by  work  in  laboratory  and  museum.  The  plan  is  that  the  student 
shall  become  familiar  with  geological  problems,  processes,  and  phe- 
nomena by  direct  observation. 

In  general  Courses  I,  III,  VI,  and  XXII  should  precede  the  more 
advanced  work. 

Courses  I  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

The  courses  are  given  in  three  groups,  each  of  which  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  others. 

Group  A 

This  group  is  made  up  of  general  elementary  courses. 

Geology  I.  Elements  of  Geology:  The  first  part  of  the  course 
consists  of  a  study  of  the  chief  kinds  of  rocks  and  the  manner  of  their 
formation;  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes;  of  destructive  and  recon- 
structive processes;  of  crustal  movements  and  of  mountain  structure. 
The  second  part  embraces  a  chronologic  study  of  the  growth  of  conti- 
nents and  of  the  development  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Lectures, 
labaratory,  and  assigned  readings.  Each  student  is  expected  to 
make  at  least  one  field  trip.  Text,  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury's  College 
Geology.  Lectures,  first  section,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00;  second  sec- 
tion, M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20;  laboratory,  four  hours  a  week  as  ar- 
ranged, first  semester.     Professor  Ohern.  5  hours. 

Geology  VI.  Physiography:  A  study  of  the  development  of 
land  forms  and  of  the  agents  which  produce  them.  Special  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  life  history  and  work  of  streams,  to  glaciers,  to  the 
ocean,  etc.  This  course  may  be  taken  by  those  who  take  their  major 
work  in  geology.     Text,  Salisbury.     Lectures,  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20;  labora- 
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tory,  four  forenoon  periods  a  week  as  arranged,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Ohern.  2  hours. 

Geology  XVII.  Local  Geology:  The  geology  and  geography  of 
Oklahoma,  with  particular  reference  to  the  mineral  resources,  soils, 
water  supply,  etc.  Reference  work,  field  work,  and  interpretation  of 
topographic  and  geologic  maps.  This  course  may  be  taken  by  those 
who  have  had  no  geology.  Deposit,  $1.50.  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  first  semester. 
Professor  Taylor.  2  hours. 

Geology  XX.  Meteorology:  A  study  of  atmospheric  pheno- 
mena with  regard  to  moisture,  circulation,  variation  and  distribution 
of  temperature  and  pressure,  origin  and  behavior  of  cyclones,  anti- 
cyclones, tornadoes,  and  thunderstorms.  Observation  and  record  of 
atmospheric  conditions  made  twice  daily;  study  and  interpretation  of 
daily  weather  maps.  Fee,  $1.50.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester. 
Professor  Ohern.  3  hours. 

Geology  XXII.  Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology:  A 
megascopic  determination  of  the  more  important  rock-making  miner- 
als and  ores.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  origin,  mineral  and  chemical 
composition,  and  classification  of  rocks.  This  course  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  high  school  teachers  and  others  not  planning  to 
take  their  major  work  in  geology.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester. 
Professor  Taylor.  2  hours. 

Group   B 

This  group  is  intended  for  those  who  take  major  work  in  the 
sciences. 

Geology  III.  Invertebrate  Paleontology:  A  study  of  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  fossil  invertebrate  animals,  with  respect  to  their  form. 
structure,  origin,  range,  distribution,  and  interrelations.  Lectures,  sup- 
plemented by  laboratory  work  in  which  each  student  prepares  and 
makes  specific  determination  of  fossils.  Prerequisite,  Geology  I. 
Text,  Eastman's  Zittel.  Lectures,  T.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20;  laboratory  as  ar- 
ranged, second  semester.     Professor  Ohern.  3  hoars. 

Geology  IV.  Economic  Geology:  A  study  of  ore  deposits 
with  respect  to  their  origin,  mode  of  occurrence,  and  value.  Also  a 
study  of  oil,  gas,  etc.,  with  particular  reference  to  their  occurrence  and 
development  in  Oklahoma.  Prerequisite,  Geology  XXII.  T.  Th.  F.. 
at  8:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Taylor.  3  hours. 

Geology  VII.  Crystallography  and  Mineralogy:  A  study  of 
the  laws  of  crystallization,  the  classification  of  crystals,  etc.  The  phy- 
sical properties,  chemical  composition,  and  mode  of  occurence  of  min- 
erals. Deposit,  $3.00.  Lectures,  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30;  laboratory,  M. 
Th.,  from  2:30  to  4:25,  first  semester.     Professor    Taylor.  3  hours. 

Geology    IX.      Mining    and    Quarrying:      Boring,    method* 
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appliances  for  prospecting  and  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells,  shaft  sinking 
methods  and  tools  employed;  tunneling,  blasting,  explosives,  excava- 
tions, tools  and  methods  for  different  rocks.  Lectures  and  assigned 
reading.     M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Taylor. 

3  hours. 

Geology  XIV.  Good  Roads:  A  study  of  the  construction  of 
good  roads  with  particular  reference  to  conditions  in  Oklahoma.  Such 
topics  as  culverts,  bridges,  and  drainage  will  receive  special  considera- 
tion, as  will  also  the  various  road  materials  and  their  occurrence  and 
distribution  in  the  state.  Prerequisite,  Geology  I  and  IV.  T.  Th.,  at 
11:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Gould.  2  hours. 

Geology  XV.  Mineralogy:  A  continuation  of  Course  VII.  De- 
scriptive mineralogy  and  blow  pipe  analysis.  Prerequisite,  Geology 
VII.     Hours  as  in  Geology  VII.     Second  semester.     Professor  Taylor. 

3  hours. 


Group  C 

This  group  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  take  their  major 
work  in  geology. 

Geology  V.  Advanced  Geology:  Assigned  readings  on  the 
♦hief  problems  of  a  general  nature  represented  by  North  American 
geology  and  on  certain  technical  and  mooted  questions.  W.  F.,  at 
1:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Ohern.  2  hours. 

Geology  VIII.  Petrography:  The  principles  of  optical  miner- 
alogy and  the  determination  of  minerals  under  the  polarizing  micro- 
scope. Prerequisite,  Geology  XV.  Hours  to  be  arranged,  first 
semester.     Professor  Taylor.  3  hours. 

Geology  X.  Field  Work:  Students  who  have  had  sufficient  pre- 
liminary training  may  pursue  systematic  field  work  under  direct  super- 
vision of  the  department.  For  this  suitable  credit  will  be  given. 
The  work  will  be  planned  for  each  individual.  Professors  Ohern. 
Taylor,  and  Gould. 

Geology  XI.  Invertebrate  Paleontology:  A  continuation  of 
Geology  III.  Laboratory,  field  work,  and  assigned  readings.  Prerequi- 
site, Geology  I,  III,  and  Zoology  I,  hours  to  be  arranged,  second 
semester.     Professor  Ohern.  1,  2,  or  3  hours. 

Geology  XII  and  XIII.  Geological  Seminary:  From  year  to 
year  certain  advanced  work  may  be  taken  by  those  who  pursue  their 
major  study  in  geology  or  by  graduate  students.  The  line  of  study 
pursued  will  vary,  but  it  will  concern  chiefly  the  geology,  paleontology, 
and    mineral   resources    of   Oklahoma.      The    work    will    be    planned 
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ially  for  each  student.  Both  semesters.  Professors  Ohern  and 
Taylor. 

Geology  XVIII.  Map  Drawing:  The  preparation  of  base  maps; 
lettering  and  printing.  The  preparation  of  geological  maps  in  field  and 
office.  Open  only  to  those  who  take  their  major  work  in  Geology. 
Deposit,  $1.50;  fee,  $1.00.  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  second  semester.  Professor 
Ohern  and  Associate  Professor  Dwight.  2  hours. 

Geology  XIX.  Map  Interpretation:  A  critical  study  of  topo- 
graphic and  geologic  maps.  Special  attention  is  given  to  accurate  in- 
terpretation of  maps  showing  typical  physiographic  forms  and  geolog- 
ic structures.  Hours  to  be  arranged,  second  semester.  Professor 
Taylor.  2  or  3  hours. 

Geology  XXI.  Geological  Problems:  Lectures  and  assigned 
readings  on  methods  of  determining  the  shape,  size,  density,  and  esti- 
mating the  age  of  the  earth;  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  earth; 
glaciers  and  possible  causes  of  an  ice  age;  and  tides.  This  course  is 
intended  only  for  students  well  advanced  in  geology  and  especially 
for  graduate  students  in  geology.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester. 
Professor  Ohern.  2  hours. 

Geology  XXIII.  Petrology:  A  study  of  the  origin  and  classi- 
fication of  igneous  rocks;  differentiation  of  rock  magmas;  metamcr- 
phism.  Prerequisite,  G?ology  VIII.  Hours  to  be  arranged,  second 
semester.     Professor  Taylor.  3  hours. 


GERMANIC    LANGUAGES   AND    LITERATURES 

Professor    Meier,     Associate     Professor     Voss,     Assistant    Pro- 
fessor   Holt 

Courses  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

German  I.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercises  in  pronuncia- 
tion; memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of  the 
portant  parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax;  writing  trans- 
lations of  English  into  German,  and  paraphrasing  of  German  sentences. 
Such  conversation  is  given  in  class  as  will  impress  the  student  with 
the  importance  of  the  language  in  oral  communication.  Prerequisite, 
two  years  of  foreign  language.  Texts,  Becker-Rhoades'  Elements  of 
German  and  Hewett's  German  Reader.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  in  three  sec- 
tions, at  8:00,  9:00,  and  1:30,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor  Voss 
and  Assistant  Professor  Holt.  5  I 

German   II.      Beginning  German:     Reading  and  stud\ 
mentary  texts,  as  found  in  the  second  part  of  Hewett's  Reader.     Con- 
tinuation of  Becker-Rhoades'  Elements  of  German.     M.  T.  W.  Th.    F\, 
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in  three  sections,  at  8:00,  9:00,  and  1:30,  second   semester.      Associate 
Professor  Voss  and  Assistant  Professor  Holt.  5  hours. 

German  III.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Two  standard'works 
such  as  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Freitag's  Journalisten  are  read  in 
class.  One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  prose  composition 
and  advanced  syntax  and  one  hour  is  given  to  drill  in  conversation. 
Texts,  Pope's  Prose  Composition  and  Voss  and  Holt's  Conversational 
German.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  in  three  sections,  at  9:00,  11:20,  and  2:30, 
first  semester.  Professor  Meier,  Associate  Professor  Voss,  and  Assist- 
ant Professor  Holt.  5  hours. 

German  IV.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Reading  and  crit- 
ical study  of  representative  German  ballads  and  lyrics.  Texts,  Dilard's 
Aus  dem  Deutschen  Ditcherwald  and  a  prose  text  such  as  Heine's 
Harzreise.  Study  of  Pope's  Prose  Composition  and  Voss  and  Holt's 
Conversational  German  continued.  Reports  upon  assigned  readings. 
German  is  the  language  of  the  class  room.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  in  three 
sections,  at  9:00,  11:20,  and  2:30,  second  semester.  Professor  Meier, 
Associate  Professor  Voss,  and  Assistant  Professor  Holt.  5  hours. 

German  V.  Classic  German:  Lessing  and  Schiller.  Lessing's 
Emilia  Galotti  will  be  read  in  class,  and  the  author's  literary  signifi- 
cance studied  and  discussed.  Reports  upon  assigned  readings  will  be 
received  in  class.  One  of  Schiller's  masterpieces  will  be  studied  in 
class,  and  an  appreciative  estimate  of  the  author's  position  in  German 
literature  will  be  sought.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Meier.  3  hours. 

German  VI.  Classic  German:  Goethe.  A  systematic  study 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author.  Herrmann  und  Dorothea  or 
Faust  I  will  be  read  in  class.  Lectures  in  German  and  reports  in  Ger- 
man upon  assigned  readings.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester. 
Professor  Meier.  3  hours. 

German  VII.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  A  study  of 
German  literary  movements  in  the  century.  Lectures  based  upon 
assigned  readings  will  be  given  in  German.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
put  on  the  importance  of  the  romantic  school.  Parts  of  Kleist,  Grill- 
parzer.  and  Otto  Ludwig  will  be  read  and  studied  in  class.  M.  W.  F., 
at  10:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Meier.  3  hours. 

German  VIII.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  The  novel 
and  drama  of  more  recent  time  will  be  studied.  Reports  upon  outside 
readings.  Lectures  in  German  by  the  instructor.  Representative 
authors,  such  as  Sucerman,  Hauptmann,  Fulda,  and  others,  will  receive 
attention  in  class  as  well.     The  literary  significance  of  the  Wagnerian 
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opera  will  be  discussed.     M.  W.  F.,  at    10:20,    second    semester.     Pro- 
fessor Meier.  3  hours. 

German  V  and  VI,  and  German  VII  and  VIII  will  be  given  in  al- 
ternate years.     German  V  and  VI  will  be  given  in  1911-12. 

German  IX.  Scientific  German:  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
afford  students  of  the  sciences  an  acquaintance  with  technical  scien- 
tific nomenclature  and  style.  Translation  of  German  scientific  texts 
and  articles  in  current  technical  periodicals  will  be  required  of 
students.  Wait's  German  Scientific  Reader  will  be  used  as  a  text.  T. 
Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Meier.  2  hours. 

German  X.  Scientific  German:  Continuation  of  Course  IX. 
Translation  of  German  scientific  texts  (Goeschen  Sammlung)  and 
articles  in  current  technical  periodicals.  Brief  lectures  in  German  on 
various  topics  selected  from  the  different  sciences  will  be  from  time 
to  time  required  to  be  given  in  the  class  by  the  student,  the  subject 
matter  to  be  subsequently  discussed  in  class.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second 
semester.     Professor  Meier.  2  hours. 

German  XI.  Historical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language: 
Introductory  lectures  upon  Germanic  philology  and  a  study  of  the  his- 
torical changes  in  the  development  of  modern  German.  Text,  Beha- 
gel's  Die  Deutsche  Sprache.  Twice  a  week,  hours  to  be  arranged, 
first  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1911-12.)  Assoc- 
iate Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  XII.  Middle  High  German:  A  study  of  Bachmann's 
Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Reading  of  selections  from  the  Nib- 
elungenlied  and  Gudrun.  Twice  a  week,  hours  to  be  arranged,  second 
semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1911-12.)  Associate 
Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  XIII.  A  Course  in  Commercial  German:  This  is  a 
course  embodying  commercial  nomenclature  and  correspondence,  with 
frequent  drill  in  colloquial  mercantile  language.  Text,  Whitefield  and 
Kaiser's  Course  in  Commercial  German.  Prerequisite,  German  I  and 
II.  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years,  Not 
given  in  1911-12.)     Professor  Meier.  2  hours. 

German  XIV.  A  Teacher's  Course  in  German:  Study  and 
discussion  of  methods  in  teaching  German  in  secondary  schools,  to- 
gether with  an  analytic  study  of  texts  generally  used  in  the  first  three 
years  of  German  in  high  schools  and  normal  schools.  Review  of  gram- 
mar and  practice  in  teaching.  Prerequisite,  three  years'  study  of  Ger- 
man. Twice  a  week,  hours  to  be  arranged,  second  semester.  (Given 
in  alternate  years.     Given  in  1911-12.)     Professor  Meier.  2  hours. 

German    XVa.       History     of    German     Literature    from    the 
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Early  Times  to  the  Reformation:  This  is  a  general  survey  of 
German  literature  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  its  early 
forms,  its  relation  to  the  literature  of  other  nations,  and  its  develop- 
ment in  connection  with  the  political  history  of  Germany.  Open  to  all 
students  who  have  had  two  years  of  German.  Text,  Koenig's  History 
of  German  Literature.  Lectures,  reports,  and  collateral  reading.  W. 
F.,  at  1:30.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in  1911-12.) 
Associate  Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  XVb.  History  of  German  Literature  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Classic  Period:  A  careful  study  of  the  effects 
of  the  religious  movement  and  the  social  conditions  on  the  literature 
will  be  made.  Prerequisite,  the  same  as  in  XVa.  Text,  Koenig's 
History  of  German  Literature.  Lectures,  reports,  and  collateral  read- 
ings. W.  F.,  at  1:30.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in  1911- 
12.)     Associate  Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  XVIa.  History  of  German  Literature  from  Lessing 
to  the  Death  of  Goethe:  Recommended  as  a  culture  course.  Repre- 
sentative works  will  be  read  in  English  translations,  histories  of 
German  literature  written  in  English  and  German  will  be  used  for 
reference.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  political,  social, 
religious,  and  artistic  ideals  which  inspired  the  literary  movements 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries. 
Comparative  studies  of  other  European  literatures  as  far  as  they 
influenced  Germany.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  German.  Text, 
Koenig's  History  of  German  Literature.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1911-12.)  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.  Assistant 
Professor  Holt.  2  hours. 

German  XVIb.  History  of  German  Literature  from  the 
Death  of  Goethe  to  the  Present  Time:  Continuation  of  XVIa.  The 
rise  of  lyric  poetry,  the  intermingling  of  the  classic  and  romantic 
schools,  and  the  development  of  the  theory  of  the  drama  and  the 
novel.  Influence  and  dependence  of  German  writers  upon  other 
countries,  especially  England.  Shakespeare  in  Germany,  Ibsen,  Suder- 
mann,  and  Hauptmann.  Text  as  in  XVIa.  (Given  in  alternate 
years.  Given  in  1911-12.)  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  second  semester,  Assistant 
Professor  Holt.  2  hours. 

German  XVII.  Gothic:  This  course  is  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction to  philology.  The  Gothic  language,  because  of  its  simplicity 
and  regularity,  is  especially  adapted  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  study 
of  philology.  The  inductive  method  will  be  used,  underlying  laws  in 
language  development  will  be  traced,  and  the  interrelation  between 
the  Indo-European  languages  will  be  shown  with  special  emphasis  on 
Modern  and  Old    English,    German,    and    Latin.     This    course  is    also 
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recommended  to  advanced  students  of  English.  Wright's  Gothic 
Grammar  will  serve  as  reader  and  for  reference.  W.  F.,  at  2:00,  first 
semester.     Assistant  Professor  Holt.  2  hours. 

German  XVIII.  Advanced  Prose  Composition:  Translations, 
original  compositions,  letter  writing.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  word 
order  and  the  proper  use  of  idiomatic  expressions.  Text,  Wencke- 
back's  German  Composition.  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  second  semester.  Associ- 
ate Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 


GREEK 
Professor   Paxton 

Courses  I,  II,  and  III  are  to  be  taken  in  the  order  named  and  are 
prerequisite  for  any  of  the  succeeding  courses  except  IX,  X,  XI,  XII. 

Courses  I,  II,  III,  and  XI  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Classical  Archaeology  I,  III,  and  IV  must  be  taken  by  those  who 
take  their  major  work  in  Greek,  and  may  be  counted  as  major  work  in 
the  subject. 

The  Greek  Grammar  of  Goodwin  or  Hadley  and  Allen  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  students  after  the  first  year's  work. 

Greek  I.  Beginning  Course:  A  careful  drill  in  forms,  accents, 
pronunciation,  and  elementary  translation.  Text,  Ball's  Elements  of 
Greek.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  5  hours. 

Greek  II.  Beginning  Course  (Continued):  The  text-book  of 
Greek  I  will  be  completed  and  reviewed  in  part.  Also  the  first  book 
of  the  Anabasis.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Greek  III.  Xenophon:  Anabasis;  three  more  books  read,  and 
reviewed  in  part.  Prose  composition  once  a  fortnight,  with  occasional 
oral  drills.  Reading  in  Grote.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  mili- 
tary antiquities.     M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Greek  IV.  Lysias's  Orations:  Translation,  some  study  of 
style,  an  elementary  consideration  of  Greek  legal  procedure  and  of 
the    Athenian  Constitution.        Text,    Morgan.      M.    T.    Th.,    at    1:30, 

>nd  semester.  3  hours. 

Greek  V.  Homer's  Iliad:  Translation,  scansion,  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  Homeric  antiquities  by  references.  Text,  Seymour.  M. 
W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Greek  VI.  Herodotus:  The  Persian  Invasions  of  Greece. 
Plato's  Dialogues  may  be  substituted.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second 
semester.  2  hours 

Greek  VII.  Thucydides:  The  Sicilian  Expedition.  Readings 
in  Grote.     Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.  3  hours. 
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Greek  VIM.  Selections  from  the  Greek  Drama:  Hours  to 
be  arranged,  second  semester,  3  hours. 

Greek  IX.  Elementary  Course  in  the  History  of  Greek 
Sculpture:     See  Classical  Archaeology  IV. 

Greek  X.  Greek  Literature  in  English:  A  study  of  English 
translations  of  representative  Greek  masterpieces.  Prerequisite, 
English  I  and  II.  Text,  lectures,  and  required  readings.  Twice  a 
week,  hours  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Greek  XI.  New  Testament  Greek:  A  study  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  Prerequisite,  Greek  I.  One  hour  a  week,  to  be  arranged, 
either  semester  or  both  semesters,  according  to  demand.    1  or  2  hours. 

Greek  XII.  Modern  Greek:  The  modern  language  will  be 
studied  in  text-book,  newspaper,  and  by  conversation.  No  knowledge 
of  classical  Greek  is  necessary,  both    semesters,    hours  to  be  arranged. 

2  hours. 

Greek  XIII.  Aristophanes:  One  play  will  be  read  somewhat 
critically,  one  rapidly,  and  a  third  in  translation.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged, first  semester.  3  hours. 


HISTORY 

Professor  Buchanan,    Professor  Gittinger,     Associate    Professor 

Floyd 

Courses  la  and  lb  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  must  be  completed  before  the  student  enters  upon 
major  work  in  History. 

Courses  la,  lb,  II,  III,  IX,  and  XV  may  not  be  counted  as  major 
work. 

Group  A 

Hstory  la.  Constitutional  History:  A  general  course  embrac- 
ing the  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  American  institu- 
tions, federal,  state,  and  local.  This  course  is  given  in  four  sections. 
Section  I,  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00;  Section  II,  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00;  Section  HI, 
M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20;  Section  IV,  M.  W.  Th.,  at  3:30,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Buchanan,  Professor  Gittinger,  Professor  Sawtell,  and  Associate 
Professor  Floyd.  3  hours. 

History  lb.  Constitutional  History:  A  continuation  of  Course 
la.  This  course  is  given  in  four  sections  on  the  same  days  and  hours. 
as  History  la,  second  semester.  Professor  Buchanan,  Professor  Gitting- 
er, Professor  Sawtell,  and  Associate  Professor  Floyd.  3  hours. 

History  V.  Political  History  of  the  United  States:  A  general 
survey  from  the  revolutionary  era  to  the  presidency    of  Jackson.     Lee- 
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tures,  text-book,  collateral  reading,  and  topics.  This  course  should 
precede  all  advanced  courses  in  American  history.  T.  Th.  F..  at 
9:00,   first    semester.      Professor  Buchanan.  3  hours. 

History  VI.  Political  History  of  the  United  States:  A  contin- 
uation of  Course  V,  beginning  with  the  presidency  of  Jackson  and 
coming  down  to  the  present.  Lectures,  text-book,  collateral  readings, 
and  topics.    T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.     Professor   Buchanan. 

3  hours. 

History  XI.  History  of  the  American  Colonies:  The  object  of 
this  course  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  English 
political,  social,  and  economic  principles  under  American  conditions. 
The  work  will  be  based  on  Thwaite's  Colonies,  Fisher's  Colonial  Era, 
and  references  to  other  accessible  sources.  /  Prerequisite,  History  la 
and  lb.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester/  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Not  given  in  1911-12.)     Professor  Buchanan.  3  hours. 

History  XII.  Territorial  Expansion:  This  is  an  informal 
course  requiring  investigation  into  the  geography  of  the  United  States 
and  tracing  the  successive  additions  to  our  territory  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  government  down  to  the  present.  Prerequisite,  History  V 
and  VI.     M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Buchanan. 

2  hours. 

History  XIII.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States: 
A  study  in  detail  of  the/work  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1787 
using  as  far  as  possible  the  sources,  such  as  Madison's  Journal  and 
Elliot's  Debates,  and  tracing  the  work  of  the  convention  from  day  to 
day.  Prerequisite,  History  I  and  V,  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in  1911-12.)  Professor  Buch- 
anan. '  3  hours. 

History  XXI:  A  study  of  the  westward  movement  of  population, 
and  the  political  and  economic  aspects  of  the  development  of  the 
different  sections.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2.30, 
second  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in  1911-12.) 
Professor  Buchanan.  3  hours. 

History  XXII.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction:  The  history  of 
the  United  States  from  1860  to  1875.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  second 
semester.     Given  in  1911-12.     Professor  Buchanan.  3  hours. 

History  XXX.  History  of  Oklahoma:  This  course  begins  with 
a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  district  now  comprised  in  Oklaho- 
ma under  its  Spanish  and  French  management,  followed  by  a  history 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  The  principal  aim  of  the  course,  how 
will  be  to  trace  the  development  of  Oklahoma  from  the  settlement  of 
the  five  civilized  tribes  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  develop- 
ment of  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the    two   terri- 
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tories  into  one  state.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  first  semester,  Professor 
Buchanan.  3  hours. 

Group     B 

History  II.  Early  and  Mediaeval  England:  The  first  half  of  a 
general  course  in  English  history.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  first  semester. 
Professor  Gittinger.  3  hours. 

History  III.  Modern  England:  The  second  half  of  a  general 
course  in  English  history.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Gittinger.  3  hours. 

History  XX Va.  English  Institutions:  A  course  in  which  the 
growth  of  government  and  law  and  the  development  of  institutions 
will  be  given  prominence.  Of  special  value  to  students  of  political 
science  and  law.  The  student  must  have  completed  History  II,  or  its 
equivalent,  or  he  must  be  enrolled  in  that  course.  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  first 
semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in  1911-12.)  Pro- 
fessor Gittinger.  2  hours. 

History  XXVb.  English  Institutions:  Continuation  of  History 
XXVa.  The  student  must  have  completed  History  III,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, or  he  must  be  enrolled  in  that  course.  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  second 
semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in  1911-12.)  Pro- 
fessor Gittinger.  2  hours. 

History  XXIX  (Economics  lla).  Economic  History  of 
England:  A  study  of  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce  in 
England.  Prerequisite,  Economics  I.  W.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester. 
(Given  in    alternate    years.     Given    in    1911-12.)     Professor  Gittinger. 

2  hours. 
Group  C 

History  IX.  Mediaeval  Europe:  An  introductory  survey  of 
the  period  from  the  barbarian  invasions  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Text  and  readings.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.  As- 
sociate Professor  Floyd.  3  hours. 

History  XV.  Modern  Europe:  An  introductory  survey  of  the 
period  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  Text 
and  readings.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  second  semester.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Floyd.  3  hours. 

History  IV.  Eighteenth  Century  Europe:  A  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  modern  political  and  industrial  conditions.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  French  Revolution.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20. 
first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Floyd.  3  hours. 

History  XVIII.  Nineteenth  Century  Europe:  Europe  since 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  object  of  this  course,  in  connection  with 
History  IV,  will  be  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  political 
and  industrial  organization  of  contemporary    Europe.      M.    W.    F.,    at 
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10:20.  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Floyd.  3  hours. 

History  XXVIII.  Mediaeval  Civilization:  A  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  mediaeval  institutions  with  France  as  the  center  of  in- 
terest. T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1911-12.)     Professor  Gittinger.  2  hours. 

History  XX.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation:  A  study 
of  the  renaissance  in  Italy  and  the  spread  of  humanism  over  Europe 
generally.  The  causes  and  consequences  of  the  religious  revolutions  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  (Given  in 
alternate  years.     Given  in  1911-12.)     Professor  Gittinger.  2  hours. 

Group    D 

History  Xa.  History  of  Greece:  The  oriental  nations  and 
Greece  through  the  Persian  invasions.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.    Not  given  in  1911-12.)     Professor  Gittinger. 

2  hours. 

History  Xb.  History  of  Greece:  The  development  and  spread 
of  Greek  civilization  to  the  Roman  conquest.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second 
semester.  (Givenin  alternate  years.  Not  given  in  1911-12.)  Professor 
Gittinger.  2  hours. 

History  XlVa.  History  of  Rome:  A  study  of  Roman 
origins  and  the  development  of  Roman  character.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first 
semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1911-12.)  Professor 
Gittinger.  2  hours. 

History  XlVb.  History  of  Rome:  The  growth  of  Roman 
power  over  the  Mediterranean  world  and  the  foundation  of  the  Empire. 
M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in 
1911-12.)     Professor  Gittinger.  2  hours. 

History  XXIII.  The  Roman  Empire:  The  first  four  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  causes  of 
i he  decay  of  ancient  civilization.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in  1911-12.)  Professor 
Gittinger.  2  hours. 

History  XXIV.  The  Early  Middle  Ages:  A  survey  of  the 
Dark  Ages  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second 
semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in  1911-12.)  Pro- 
Gittinger.  2  h 

LATIN 
Professor  Sturgis 
Courses  I  to  IV  should  be  taken  in  the  order  listed. 
Courses  AB,  CD,  I,  and  II  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 
Latin  AB.     Cicero:     Six  orations    of  Cicero,  together  with 
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cises  in  prose  composition  weekly,      M.  T.    W.    Th.    F.,    at    1:30,    first 
semester.  5  hours. 

Latin  CD.  Vergil:  Six  books  of  the  Aeneid.  Some  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  subject  of  meter;  but  the  chief  aim  will  be  idio- 
matic translation  with  a  view  of  gaining  an  appreciation  of  the  writer 
and  an  understanding  of  Vergil's  place  in  literature.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F., 
at  1:30,  second  semester.  5  hours. 

Latin  lb.  Latin  Selections:  Selections  from  representative 
Latin  writers  will  be  translated  by  the  instructor.  Members  of  the 
class  will  be  asked  to  write  out  these  translations  in  good  English. 
The  course  will  be  found  helpful  to  students  of  Latin  who  wish  to  get 
a  survey  of  Latin  literature  as  a  whole,  and  to  students  of  English 
composition  who  find  themselves  unable  to  write  clear  and  coherent 
sentences.  Open  to  those  who  have  read  Caesar.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20, 
first  semester.  2  hours. 

Latin  I.  Selections  from  Ovid  and  Sallust:  Gleason's  A  Term 
of  Ovid  and  Herbermann's  Bellum  Catilinae  will  be  used.  Study  of 
verse  and  mythology,  practice  in  reading  at  sight  short  extracts  of 
poetry  (elegiac)  and  prose.     M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.    3  hours. 

Latin  II.  Livy:  Melhuish,  Books  XXI,  XXII,  or  selections  from  I, 
XXI,  XXII.  Readings  in  Mommsen.  Elementary  study  of  Roman 
military  organizations.  Studies  in  the  style  of  Livy.  Miller's  Com- 
position.    M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Latin  III.  Cicero's  Essays:  Two  or  more,  with  a  study  of 
sources  and  the  author's  philosophic  style.  Comparisons  of  modern 
essays  on  like  subjects.  Miller's  Composition.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first 
semester.  3  hours. 

Latin  IV.  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes:  Smith.  Study  of 
meters.  Reading  of  essays  and  monographs  on  Horace.  The  Satires 
and  Epistles  will  occasionally  be  read  instead  of  the  Odes  and  Epodes. 
In  that  case  a  few  of  Juvenal's  Satires  will  be  read  in  addition. 
Papers  on  suggested  subjects  will  be  required.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00, 
second  semester.  3  hours. 

Latin  V.  Plautus  and  Terence:  Two  plays  will  be  read.  At- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  history  of  Latin  grammar  and  to  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Latin  drama.  Prerequiste,  Latin  I,  II, 
III,  and  IV,  or  their  equivalent.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester. 

3  hours. 

Latin  VI.  Tacitus:  The  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  extracts 
from  the  Annales,  will  be  read.  Attention  will  be  given  to  disputed 
readings  and  to  work  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Prerequisite,  Latin  I,  II, 
III,  and  IV,  or  their  equivalent.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,   second    semester. 

3  hours. 
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Latin  VII.  Latin  Literature  in  English:  A  study  of  master 
pieces  of  Latin  literature  translated  into  English.  Lectures,  readings, 
and  informal  discussions.  Prerequisite,  English  I  and  II.  W.  F.,  at 
2:30,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Latin  VIM.  Latin  Writing:  Composition  work  in  this  course  is 
based  on  the  orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline.  The  course  will  be 
found  helpful  to  students  preparing  to  take  the  Rhodes  Scholarship 
examination,  to  those  intending  to  teach  Latin,  and  to  others  who 
may  desire  a  thorough  drill  in  Latin  syntax.  Prerequisite,  Latin  AB. 
T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Latin  IX.  Advanced  Latin  Writing:  The  first  half  of  the 
semester  will  be  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  Latin  composition. 
The  second  half  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  main  differences  be- 
tween English  and  Latin,  as  regards  idiom  and  style.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged, first  semester.  Given  only  in  those  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding an  examination  for  the  Rhodes  Scholarship.  2  hours. 

Latin  X.  Lucretius:  Selected  portions  of  the  De  Rerum  Natura 
will  be  read.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus.  The  student  will  also  be  required  to  do  some  work  in  textual 
criticism.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  five  years  of  Latin. 
M.  T.  Th.,  at   2:30,  second  semester.  3  hours. 


MATHEMATICS 

Professors     Reaves     and     Felgar,     Associate    Professors    Duval, 

Dwight,  and  Chappell 

Course  A  is  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  should  preferably  be  taken  in  the  high  school.  Students  who 
select  mathematics  as  one  of  their  group  electives  are  advised  to  take 
Course  I. 

Courses  A,  I,  Ie,  Ila,  and  lib  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work  in 
mathematics. 

Mathematics  A.  Solid  Geometry:  A  brief  review  of  portions 
of  plane  geometry  followed  by  the  usual  propositions  leading  to  the 
mensuration  of  solids.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  0;00,  second  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Duval.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  I.  Advanced  Algebra:  Embracing  the  subjects  of 
imaginaries,  variables  and  limits,  permutations  and  combinations, 
binomial  theorem,  series,  undetermined  coefficients,  and  theory  of 
equations.  This  course  presupposes  a  minimum  of  one  and  one-half 
years  in  algebra  covering  thoroughly  the  topics  enumerated  in  the  de- 
scription of  entrance  units  numbered  5  and  7b.  (See  page  47.)  Two 
sections,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8;00    and    at    11:20,    first    semester.     One 
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section,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.    Associate  Professor 
Duval.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  I  la.  Plane  Trigonometry:  Derivation  and  use 
of  formulas,  solution  of  triangles,  trigonometric  equations  and  identi- 
ties, graphs  of  functions,  computations  of  logarithms,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  complex  numbers.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  I.  Two  sec- 
tions, T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  and  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  As- 
sociate Professor  Duval.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  le.  Algebra  and  Trigonometry:  This  course  is 
substantially  a  combination  of  Courses  I  and  11a,  and  has  the  same 
prerequisite  as  Course  I.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  engineering 
freshmen,  but  is  open  also  to  other  students.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at 
11:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Reaves.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  Mb  (Civil  Engineering).  Surveying;  A  course 
in  general  surveying  including  the  use  of  instruments.  Prerequisite, 
Trigonometry.  Recitations  on  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  and  field  work  on  F, 
from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Chappell. 

3  hours. 

Mathematics  XVII  (Drawing  III).  Descriptive  Geometry. 
Problems  relating  to  the  point,  line,  and  plane;  intersections  and  de- 
velopments; linear  perspective;  shades  and  shadows.  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  A.  Text,  Church.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Dwight.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  XIX.  Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations: 
An  elementary  course.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  I.  M.  W.,  at  9:00, 
second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Duval.  2  hours. 

Mathematics  III.  Analytic  Geometry:  Equations  and  their 
loci;  transformation  of.  coordinants;  the  straight  line,  circle,  and  other 
conic  sections;  general  equation  of  the  second  degree;  introduction  to 
solid  geometry.  Prerequisite,  Trigonometry.  Text,  Smith  and  Gale. 
One  section  on  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Duval.  One  section  on  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  second 
semester.     Professor  Reaves.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  IV.  Caicuius:  An  elementary  course  in  differen- 
tial and  integral  caicuius.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  III.  Text,  Os- 
good. One  section  on  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Reaves.  One  section  on  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20,  second 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Duval.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  XV.  Advanced  Calculus:  A  continuation  of 
Mathematics  IV  with  numerous  applications  to  practical  problems. 
M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Reaves.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  X.  Differential  Equations:  Ordinary  and  par- 
tial differential  equations  with  applications  to  geometry,  physics,    and 
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mechanics.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  IV.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,    second 
semester.     Professor  Reaves.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  VII  (Mechanical  Engineering).  Mechanics:  A 
study  of  the  laws  of  statics  and  dynamics.  Action  of  forces  upon 
bodies  and  resultant  motions.  Prerequisite,  Integral  Calculus.  M.  T. 
W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Felgar.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  IX  and  X.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry:  An  ad- 
vanced course  applying  modern  methods;  abridged  notation,  reciprocal 
polars,  anharmonic  properties,  invariants,  and  covariants.  Prerequi- 
site, Mathematics  III.  Text,  Salmon's  Conic  Sections.  M.  T.  Th.,  at 
2:30,  throughout  the  year.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  offered  in 
1911-12.)  Each  semester,   3  hours. 

Mathematics  XIII  and  XIV.  Projective  Geometry:  Projec- 
tive forms  and  relations,  the  principle  of  duality,  anharmonic  proper- 
ties, involution,  conies,  polar  reciprocation,  problems  and  constructions. 
Text,  Cremona.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  throughout  the  year.  (Given  in  al- 
ternate years.     Offered  in  1911-12.)      Professor  Reaves. 

Each  semester,  3  hours. 

Mathematics  XVi.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry:  Coordinate 
systems,  loci,  straight  line  and  plane,  quadric  surfaces,  tangents,  en- 
velopes. Prerequisite,  Mathematics  III.  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  first  semester. 
(Given  in   alternate  years.      Offered  in  1911-12.)      Professor    Reaves. 

2  hours. 

Mathematics  XVIIi.  History  of  Mathematics:  A  brief  re- 
view of  the  history  of  elementary  mathematics,  with  lectures  on  the 
modern  developments  of  the  subject  and  on  the  problems  of  the  teach- 
er of  mathematics  in  secondary  schools.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors, 
and  to  sophomores  upon  the  approval  of  the  department.  Recom- 
mended for  those  who  expect  to  teach  mathematics.  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  A  and  Ha.  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.  (Given  in  al- 
ternate years.     Not  offered  in  1911-12.)  2  hours. 

Mathematics  XI  and  XII.  Mathematical  Seminary:  The  pur- 
pose of  these  courses  is  to  encourage  junior  and  senior  students  in  gen- 
eral mathematical  reading  of  a  somewhat  advanced  nature.  The  sub- 
ject matter  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  will  include  some  such  sub- 
jects as  the  following:  theory  of  numbers,  vector  analysis,  higher  plane 
curves,  theory  of  functions.  Two  hours  a  week,  at  hours  to  be  arrang- 
ed, either  semester.     Professor  Reaves  and  Associate  Professor  Duval. 

2  hours 

PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 
Professor  Turley 
The  work  in  this   department  is    designed    to    meet  four    require- 
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ments,  viz.,  general  culture,  a  preparation  for  research,  a  more  detail- 
ed knowledge  of  certain  important  organisms  than  is  given  in  the 
biological  courses,  and  a  training  in  the  essentials  for  the  practice  of 
medicine.  The  courses  are  open  to  all  students  of  college  rank  on  the 
approval  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Courses  I  and  II  are  required  of  all  medical  students. 

Course    IX  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Pathology  I.  General  Bacteriology:  This  course  includes  a 
detailed  study  of  the  more  important  forms  of  pathogenic  and  non- 
pathogenic organisms  with  methods  of  their  isolation  from  body  fluids, 
water,  foods,  etc.,  and  their  relation  to  human  life.  Lectures,  labora- 
tory, assigned  readings,  and  reports.  Texts,  Muir  and  Ritchie, 
and  Hsinneman.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Required  of  medical  students.  Lec- 
tures, T.  Th.,  at  9:00,  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  from  10:20  to  12:15,  first 
semester.  5  hours. 

Pathology  II.  General  Pathology:  A  study  of  the  abnormal 
functioning  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  the  conditions  produc- 
ing it,  the  efforts  of  the  body  to  overcome  diseases  and  regenerate  di- 
seased tissues,  disturbances  in  development,  circulatory  disturbances, 
retrogressive  processes,  progressive  processes,  inflammation,  and  sec- 
ondary diseases.  This  course  is  the  basis  of  advanced  special,  clinical, 
and  diagnostic  pathology.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  demonstrations 
showing  gross  and  micoscopic  lesions  in  the  human  tissues.  Required 
of  all  medical  students;  elective  for  others  with  prerequisite,  Anatomy 
VII.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Texts,  Ziegler,  and  Mallory  and  Wright.  Lec- 
tures, M.  W.  F.,  at  1:30;  and  laboratory,  M.  W.  F.,  2:30  to  5:25,  second 
semester.  5  hours. 

Pathology  III.  Special  Pathology:  A  course  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  with  anatomical  material  illustrating  the  pathological 
processes  of  the  several  organs.  Prerequisite,  Pathology  I  and  II. 
Lectures,  T.  F.,  at  8:00,  laboratory,  Th.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  first  semes- 
ter. 

Pathology  IV.  Parasitology:  A  course  of  lectures  on  the  more 
important  plant  and  animal  parasites,  covering  their  life  histories, 
structures,  and  effects  on  the  human  system.  Hours  to  be  arranged, 
either  semester.  5  hours. 

Pathology  V.  Bacteriorogical  Analysis:  Laboratory  course 
with  lectures  verifying  the  methods  of  water,  soil,  food,  air,  body-fluids, 
and  sewage  analysis.  Prerequisite,  Pathology  I.  Deposit,  $5.00. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Pathology  VIII.  Principles  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation:  A 
course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  with  assigned  readings,  taking 
up  the  subjects  of  ventilation,    heating,    food,    digestion,    disinfection, 
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contagious  diseases,  water  supplies,  sewage,  and  sanitation,  with 
methods  of  control  and  supression  of  epidemics.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00, 
second  semester.  3  hours. 

Pathology  IX.  Domestic  and  Economic  Bacteriology:  A 
study  of  the  importance  of  the  micro-organisms  in  the  industries  and 
domestic  sciences.    Lectures,  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.        2  hours. 

Pathology  X.  Sanitary  Bacteriology:  A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental bacterial  activity;  the  analysis  of  water,  soil,  and  milk,  the 
analysis  of  disinfectants;  a  study  of  septic  tanks  and  the  problems  of 
public  sanitation.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for  students  in 
engineering.  Prerequisite,  Pathology  I.  Not  open  to  students  in 
medicine.  Laboratory,  conferences,  and  lectures.  Deposit,  $3.00. 
Lectures,  M.  W..  at  8:00,  laboratory,  T.  Th.,  from  10:20  to  12:15,  second 
semester.  3  hours. 

Pathology  XI.  Research  Pathology:  The  student  will  pursue 
a  definite  line  of  research  on  a  subject  of  pathology  or  bacteriology 
selected  after  consultation  with  the  instructor  in  charge.  This  course 
is  open  to  all  students  of  the  university  who  have  the  necessary 
prerequisites,  and  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  take  major  work 
in  pathology.  Laboratory,  conferences,  assigned  readings,  and  reports. 
Deposit,  $5.00.  First  semester,  hours  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite, 
Pathology  I  or  II  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  chosen.  5  hours. 

Pathology  XII.  -  Research  Pathology:  A  continuation  of 
Pathology  XI.     Deposit,  $5.00.     Second  semester,  hours  to  be  arranged. 

5  hours. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Erwin,  Professor  Barrett 

All  courses  in  psychology  may  be  counted  as  major  work  in  phil- 
osophy. 

Philosophy  IHb  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work  in  philosophy. 

Philosophy  I.  The  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philoso- 
phy: The  early  development  of  Greek  thought  will  be  discussed,  then 
the  period  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  Epicureanism  and  Stoic- 
ism. The  last  third  of  the  course  will  describe  the  general  trend  of 
mediaeval  thought.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports,  or  a  thesis.  T.  Th. 
F..  at  8:00,  first  semester.    Professor  Barrett.  3  hours. 

Philosophy  la.  This  course  is  supplementary  to  Course  I  which 
should  precede  or  accompany  it.  The  work  will  be  based  on  selections 
from  the  works  of  some  of  the  chief  philosophers  of  the  ancient  and 
mediaeval  periods.     For  the  year  1911-12,  some  fragments    and    criti- 
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cisims  of  the  writings  of  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers  will  be  read, 
but  most  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  selections  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Some  other  writer  may,  however,  be  chosen  by  the  student 
for  special  study  and  a  thesis.  Prerequisite,  Philosophy  I.  M.  W.,  at 
8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Barrett.  2  hours. 

Philosophy  II.  The  History  of  Modern  Philosophy:  •  The 
principal  schools  and  problems  of  modern  philosophy  will  be  taken  up 
in  their  order.  Toward  the  close  of  the  course  the  relation  of  contem- 
porary problems  to  the  history  of  thought  will  be  discussed.  Weber's 
History  of  Philosophy  will  be  used  as  a  text  in  both  ancient  and 
modern  philosophy.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports  or  a  thesis. 
T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Barrett.  3  hours. 

Philosophy  Mb.  The  History  of  Modern  Philosophy:  A  con- 
tinuation of  Course  la,  but  based  on  the  works  of  modern  philosophers. 
For  the  year  1911-12,  the  course  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  works 
of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  Lectures,  readings,  and  a  thesis.  Pre- 
requisite, Philosophy  II.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  Professor 
Barrett.  2  hours. 

Philosophy  1Mb.  Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive:  An  intro- 
ductory study  of  scientific  methods.  Recitations,  discussions,  and 
practical  exercises.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  la.  Text,  Creighton's 
Introductory  Logic.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  Professor 
Barrett.  3  hours. 

Philosophy  IV.  Introduction  to  Metaphysics:  Discussions  of 
the  problems  of  philosophy,  materialism,  the  problem  of  knowledge 
in  its  relation  to  realism,  idealism,  and  pragmatism.  Prerequisite, 
Philosophy  II,  Hlb,  or  Psychology  la.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00  first 
semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Offered  in,  1911-12.)  Professor 
Barrett.  5  hours. 

Philosophy  V.  Ethics:  A  study  of  such  fundamental  problems 
as  are  implied  in  the  following  topics:  the  nature  of  goodness  and  the 
relation  of  goodness  to  evil;  the  meaning  of  personality;  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  conscience;  free  will  and  determinism;  hedonism,  pes- 
simism; the  moral  sanctions;  duty.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  two 
theses.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  I  or  Philosophy  I.  M.  T.  Th.,  at 
2:30,  first    semester.      Professor  Erwin.  3  hours. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
Director  Darling,   Mr.  Hughes,    Mr.   Owen,    Mrs.   Caldwell 
In  the  following  courses  the  different   exercises    adapted   to    class 
work  in  the  gymnasium  are  used.     They  include  development,    correc- 
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tive,  and  athletic  exercises.  In  the  gymnasium  work,  the  classes  are 
divided  into  squads  according  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  student, 
and  special  exercises  given  to  each  according  to  his  needs.  Upon  en- 
tering the  university  every  student  undergoes  a  careful  physical  ex- 
amination, which  includes  a  complete  set  of  measurements,  heart  and 
lung  tests,  and  the  noting  of  the  asymmetrical  development  of  the 
body.  The  examination  furnishes  data  upon  which  the  corrective  ex- 
ercises are  prescribed. 

In  the  scheme  of  gymnastics  such  exercises  as  are  promotive  of 
health,  grace,  development,  and  self-control  are  sought  rather  than 
feats  of  skill.  The  class  work  is  graded  into  light  free-hand  calisthe- 
nics followed  by  vigorous  work  with -wands,  dumb-bells,  and  Indian 
clubs.  Games  are  played  for  recreation  as  well  as  for  exercise.  On 
account  of  the  mildness  of  the  winter  climate  a  good  deal  of  class 
work  is  carried  on  out  of  doors. 

Work  in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  carried  on  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  director  of  physical  training  for  women  and  is  conducted, 
for  the  most  part,  in  classes  to  the  accompaniment  of  music. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  every  week  day  during  the  college  year 
from  9  a.  m.  till  6:30  p.  m.  The  director  or  an  assistant  is  in  constant 
attendance.  The  work  is  carried  on  under  medical  supervision  and 
every  student  is  under  personal  observation  and  advice. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  physical  training  during  the 
first  year's  residence  in  the  university. 

This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  a  student  admitted  to  any  school 
or  college  with  one  or  more  years  of  advanced  standing  or  with  a  year 
of  college  work. 

The  systematic  participation  in  athletic  sports,  such  as  football, 
baseball,  tennis,  basket-ball,  boxing,  fencing,  wrestling,  and  track 
athletics,  under  the  direction  of  the  physical  director  or  coach  is  re- 
garded as  fulfilling  these  requirements. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  or  college  in  which  the  student  is  en- 
rolled may  excuse  students  from  compliance  with  these  regulations  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

Courses  for  Men 
Physical  Training  I:     Marching,  calisthenics,    elementary    work 
with  wands,  Indian  clubs,  dumb-bells.     Required  of  freshmen.     M.  W. 
F.,     Section  I,  at  2:30,  Section  II,  at  3:30,  from  September  to  February. 
Mr.  Hughes.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  II:  Continuation  of  Course  I  with  addition  of 
elementary  work  on  heavy  apparatus.  Required  of  freshmen.  M.  W. 
F.,  Section  I,  at  2:30,  Section  II,  at  3:30,  from  February  to  April.  Mr. 
Hughes.  1  hour. 
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Physical  Training  III:  Advanced  work  with  hand  apparatus. 
Elective  for  sophomores  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  M.  W. 
F.,  at  4:30,  from  November  to  February.     Mr.  Hughes.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  IV:  Continuation  of  Course  III.  Elective  for 
sophomores  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  M.  W.  F.,  at  4:30, 
from  February  to  April.     Mr.  Hughes.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  V:  Special  Training:  Instruction  in  boxing, 
fencing,  and  wrestling.  Elective  for  competent  students.  M.  W.  F., 
hours  to  be  arranged.     From  November  to  February.     Mr.  Hughes. 

Physical  Training  VI:  Advanced  work  on  heavy  apparatus, 
tumbling.  Elective  for  competent  students.  M.  W.  F.,  hours  to 
be  arranged.     Mr.     Hughes. 

Physical  Training  VII:  Athletics:  Football,  basket-ball,  base- 
ball, tennis,  track  work.  Open  to  all  students  of  the  university  who 
are  physically  competent.  M.  W.  F.,  at  5:30,  each  semester.  Mr. 
Owen. 

Physical  Training  VIII:  Physiology  of  bodily  exercise  and  per- 
sonal hygiene.  Physiological  features  of  breathlessness,  fatigue, 
overwork,  and  athletic  training.  Food,  clothing,  and  prevention  of  in- 
fectious and  contagious  diseases.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Elective 
for  men  and  women  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  T.  Th.,  at 
11:20,  each  semester.     Mr.  Hughes.  2  hours. 


Courses  for  Women 

Physical  Training  I.  Calisthenics,  marching,  folk  and  gym- 
nastic games.  Required  of  freshmen.  T.  Th.,  Section  I,  at  2:30,  Sec- 
tion II,  at  3:30,  from  February  to  April.     Mrs.  Caldwell.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  II:  Calisthenics,  marching,  rhythmic  move- 
ments, and  elementary  work  with  wands,  Indian  clubs,  and  dumb-bells. 
Required  of  freshmen.  T.  Th.,  Section  I,  at  2:30,  Section  II,  at  3:30, 
from  February  to  April.     Mrs.  Caldwell.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  III:  Advanced  work  with  hand  apparatus, 
elementary  work  on  spring-board,  mats,  bucks,  and  stall  bars.  Gym- 
nastic games  for  recreation.  Elective  for  sophomores  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  T.  Th.,  at  4:30,  from  November  to  February.  Mrs. 
Caldwell.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  IV:  Continuation  of  Course  III.  Elective  for 
sophomores  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  T.  Th.,  at  4:30,  from 
February  to  April.     Mrs.  Caldwell.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  V  and  VI:  Basket-ball,  fencing,  and  acro- 
batic work.  Elective  for  competent  students.  T.  Th.,  each  semester. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mrs.  Caldwell. 
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PHYSICS 
Professor  Haseman 

Courses  I,  la,  II,  and  Ha,  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Physics  I.  General  Physics:  Mechanics  and  heat.  Lectures 
and  recitations  with  experimental  demonstrations  of  important  laws 
and  phenomena.  Must  be  accompanied  by  Physics  la.  A  knowledge 
of  plane  trigonometry  is  recommended.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first 
semester.  3  hours. 

Physics  la.  Laboratory  Practice:  Experiments  in  mechanics 
and  heat.  The  student  is  required  to  make  a  quantitative  study  of 
experiments  selected  from  various  laboratory  manuals  and  to  write  a 
detailed  report  of  every  experiment.  Must  be  accompanied  by  Physics 
I.     Fee,  $3.00.      M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first    semester.  2  hours. 

Physics  II.  General  Physics:  Electricity,  magnetism,  sound, 
and  light.  Lectures  and  recitations.  See  Physics  I.  Prerequisite, 
Physics  la.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Physics  lla.  Laboratory  Practice:  Experiments  in  electricity, 
magnetism,  sound,  and  light.  See  Physics  la.  Must  be  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  Physics  II.  Fee,  $3.00.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  5:25, 
second  semester.  2  hours. 

Physics  VII.  Heat:  Lectures  and  recitations.  The  theories  of 
heat  phenomena  with  an  introduction  to  the  mathematical  theory  of 
thermodynamics.  It  is  recommended  that  this  course  be  accompanied 
by  Physics  Ilia  and  Mathematics  IVa  and  IVb.  Prerequisite,  Physics 
I  and  II.     M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Physics  VI.  Light:  Lectures  and  recitations.  Properties  of 
harmonic  motion,  the  composition  of  such  motion,  and  the  general  pro- 
perties of  wave  motion  preparatory  to  optical  phenomena.  Special  stress 
is  laid  on  the  phenomena  of  interference,  diffraction,  polarization,  etc 
It  is  recommended  that  this  course  be  accompanied  by  Physics  Ilia  and 
and  Mathematics  IVa  and  IVb.  Prerequisite, Physics  I  and  II.  M.  W. 
F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Physics  V.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions. A  study  of  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  the  electrostatic 
and  the  magnetic  fields  followed  by  the  study  of  the  electric  current. 
A  development  of  the  laws  of  electromagnetism  and  their  applications 
illustrated.  Prerequisite,  Physics  I  and  II,  Mathematics  IVa  and  IVb. 
M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Physics  IV.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  4dvanced laboratory. 
Accurate  measurement  of  current,  electromotive  force,  and  power  with 
both  direct  and  alternating  currents.  Calibration  of  instruments,  de- 
termination of  capacity,  resistance,  mutual  inductance,  self  inductance, 
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hysteresis.  Must  be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  Physics  V.  Fee, 
$3.00.     T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Physics  Ilia.  Advanced  Laboratory:  For  those  who  have  had 
Courses  la  and  Ha  or  their  equivalent.  The  student  takes  up  experi- 
ments of  more  advanced  character  with  more  delicate  instruments 
than  in  Physics  la  and  Ha.  Fee,  $3.00.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  both 
semesters.  2  hours. 

Physics  V.  Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science:  Lectures 
and  assigned  reports  on  discharge  of  electricity  through  gases,  radio- 
activity, wireless  telegraphy,  the  electron  theory,  etc.  Prerequisite, 
Physics  I  and  II.     T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Physics  VI.  Problems:  The  application  of  mathematics  to 
physics  as  involved  in  the  solution  of  numerical  problems  in  general 
physics.  Prerequisite,  Physics  I,  II,  and  Mathematics  IV.  M.  W.  F., 
at  11:20,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor  Hirshfield 

Course  VII  is  designed  to  meet  the  group  requirements,  and  it 
may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Physiology  VII.  General  Physiology:  A  practical  course  in 
human  physiology,  dealing  with  the  fundamental  structure  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs  and  tissues  and  their  respective  functions.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  science  to  healthy  living. 
Three  hours  lectures  and  recitations  and  at  least  four  hours  laboratory 
a  week.  Text,  Martin's  Human  Body.  Lectures,  T.  Th.  F.,  at 
9:00;  laboratory,  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  5  hours. 

Physiology  I.  Human  Physiology:  An  advanced  study  of 
muscles,  nerves,  central  nervous  system,  protoplasm,  lymph,  blood, 
and  hygiene.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  VII,  or  equivalent.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  assigned  readings.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first 
semester.  5  hours. 

Physiology  II.  Human  Physiology:  An  advanced  study  of 
nutrition,  dietetics,  digestion,  secretion,  excretion,  metabolism,  bio- 
chemistry, brain,  special  senses,  and  growth.  Prerequisite,  Physi- 
ology VII,  or  equivalent.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  assigned 
readings.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  5  hours. 

Physiology  III.  Experimental  Physiology:  Laboratory  studies 
illustrating  Physiology  I.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  VII,  or  equivalent. 
Deposit,  $5.00.     T.  Th.,  from  10:20  to  12:15,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Physiology  IV.  Experimental  Physiology:  Laboratory  studies 
illustrating  Physiology  II.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  VII,  or  equivalent. 
Deposit,  $5.00.  T.  Th.,  from  10:00  to  12:15,  second  semester.        2  hours. 
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Phvsiology  V.  Pharmacology  and  Toxicology:  Laboratory 
studies  of  the  physiologic  action  of  human  remedies  as  verified  by  ex- 
periments. Prerequisite,  Physiology  VII,  or  equivalent.  Deposit, 
$5.00.     T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Physiology  IX.  Research  in  Physiology:  Laboratory  and 
library  studies  in  verification  and  in  independent  investigation  of 
physiologic  problems.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  I,  II,  III,  IV.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.,  from  3:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  5  hours. 

Physiology  X.  Research  in  Physiology:  Laboratory  and 
library  studies  in  verification  and  in  independent  investigation  of  bio- 
chemical problems.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  II,  II,  III,  IV.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.,  from  3:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.  5  hours. 

Physiology  XI.  Research  in  Experimental  Therapeutics: 
Laboratory  and  library  studies  in  verification  and  in  independent  in- 
vestigation of  pharmacologic  problems.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  I,  II, 
III,  IV,  V.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  10:20  to    12:15,  first    semester. 

5  hours. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Professor   Sawtell 

The  courses  in  political  science  are  designed  both  as  an  aid  to 
good  citizenship  and  general  culture  and  as  a  part  of  the  preparation 
for  the  public    service  and  the  profession  of  law. 

History  la  and  lb  are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Political  Science  A.  Elements  of  Political  Science:  A  brief 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  state  and  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
government.     Text,  Leacock.     T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.     2  hours. 

Political  Science  I.  Elementary  Law:  An  introduction  to  the 
principal  branches  of  the  common  law,  with  special  attention  to  com- 
mercial law.  Practice  in  the  use  of  cases.  Texts,  Huffcutt,  and  Wam- 
baugh's  Cases  for  Analysis.     M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Political  Science  II.  Roman  Law:  The  Roman  private  law 
principally  of  the  time  of  Justinian.  Some  comparison  with  the  com- 
mon law.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  required  for  this  course,  but  it 
will  be  useful.  Text,  Sohm's  Institutes.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second 
semester.  2  hours. 

Political  Science  III.  Constitutional  Law:  A  study  of  the 
federal  constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  courts.  Chiefly  a  discussion 
of  leading  cases.  Texts,  McClain,  and  Boyd's  Cases.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
11:20,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Political  Science  IV.  Comparative  Government:  A  general 
study  of  the  structure  and   practical  working    of    the    governments    of 
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Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20, 
second  semester.  3  hours. 

Political  Science  V.  International  Law:  The  general  principles 
of  the  law  governing  the  relation  between  states — the  law  of  peace, 
the  law  of  war,  and  the  law  of  neutrality.  Texts,  Lawrence,  and 
Scott's  Cases.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Political  Science  VI.  Jurisprudence:  The  theory  of  laws — 
the  nature,  sources,  and  classification  of  law,  and  the  fundament- 
al principles  of  the  private  law.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  I  and 
at  least  one  other  course  in  law,  preferably  Political  Science  II. 
Text,  Holland.    T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Political  Science  VII.  Administration:  The  organization, 
function,  and  practical  working  of  administrative  authorities  in  the 
United  States,  federal,  state,  and  local,  with  special  attention  to  mu- 
nicipal government.  Open  only  to  advanced  students.  Text,  Good- 
now.     M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Political  Science  VIII.  Political  Theory:  A  study  of  the 
main  concepts  of  political  theory,  based  for  the  most  part  on  the  work 
of  modern  publicists.  Open  only  to  advanced  students.  W.  F.,at  2:30, 
second  semester.  2  hours. 

Political  Science  X.  Problems  in  Political  Science:  An  in- 
troduction to  independent  investigation.  Special  problems  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  the  material  available  for  use.  Open, 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  to  advanced  students.  Private 
conferences  by  appointment.  2  hours. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
Professor  Erwin 

Courses  V  and  VI  are  seminary  courses  and  may  be  'changed  to 
other  special  topics  in  psychology. 

Anatomy  XIII,  a  course  in  neurology,  is  specially  arranged  for 
students  in  psychology. 

Psychology  I.  General  Psychology:  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  familiarize  students  with  psychological  facts  and  psychological 
distinctions,  and  to  train  them  to  interpret  psychological  ;phenomena. 
Among  the  topics  studied  are:  the  central  nervous  system,  sensation, 
perception,  habit,  instinct,  emotion,  attention,  imagination,  and  mem- 
ory. Experiments  will  be  performed  when  helpful.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, readings,  and  reports.  Text,  Angell's  Psychology.  T.  Th.  F.,  at 
9:00,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Psychology  II.  Comparative  Psychology:  An  account  of 
the  development  of  the  nervous  from  the  nervoid  impulse,  certain"ani- 
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mal  tropisms,  a  description  of  animal  sense  organs  with  reference  to 
their  habits,  the  instincts  and  intelligence  of  animals,  of  the  feeble- 
minded; child  psychology;  relative  influence  of  heredity  and  education. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  a  thesis.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second   semester. 

3  hours. 

Psychology  III.  Pathological  Psychology:  A  study  of  such 
psychoses  as  throw  light  on  the  general  and  genetic  problems  of  psy- 
chology. Disorders  of  sensation,  memory,  association,  emotion,  and 
volition:  order  of  failure  of  mental  functions;  some  statement  of  hered- 
ity. A  study  of  certain  typical  intoxication,  exhaustion,  and  infection 
psychoses.  Readings  from  Kraeplin  and  Ziehen.  Lectures  and  a 
thesis.     Prerequisite,  Psychology  I.     M.  W.  Th.,  at  4:30,  first    semester. 

3  hours. 

Psychology  IVa.  Experimental  Psychology:  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  scope  and  methods  of  experimental  investigation  of  mental 
processes.  This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  structure 
of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  to  the  study  of  visual  and  auditory  sensa- 
tions. Prerequisite,  Psychology  I.  Fee,  $2.00.  Texts,  Titchener's 
Text-Book  of  Pyschology  and  Titchener's  Experimental  Psychology. 
Lecture  or  recitation,  M.,  at  2.30,  laboratory,  T.  Th.,  from  2:30  to  4:30, 
first  semester.  3  hours. 

Psychology  IVb.  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology:  A 
continuation  of  Psychology  IVa.  A  study  of  cutaneous,  kinaesthetic, 
gustatory,  and  olfactory  sensations.  The  application  of  experimental 
methods  to  the  more  complex  processes  of  consciousness  will  be  con- 
sidered. Prerequisite,  Psychology  I  and  IVa.  Fee,  $2.00.  Texts, 
Titchener's  Text-Book  of  Psychology"  and  Titchener's  Experimental 
Psychology.  Lecture  or  recitation,  M.,  at  2:30,  laboratory,  T.  Th.,  from 
2:30  to  4:30,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Psychology  V.  Analytic  Psychology:  A  discussion  of  the 
problems  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  psychology  as  a  natural 
science;  theories  of  mental  elements,  relations  of  brain  states  to  mental 
states.  Lectures,  readings,  and  a  thesis.  This  course  is  open  to  stu- 
dents who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  of  general  psychology.  W.  F.,  at 
1:30,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Psychology  VI.  Psychology  of  Religion:  A  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  religious  impulse  as  evidenced  in  animism,  primi- 
tive and  natural  religion.  Brinton's  Religions  of  Primitive  People, 
Starbucks  Psychology  of  Religion,  and  James'  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience  will  be  used  as  references.  Lectures,  readings,  and  a 
thesis.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  I.  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  second  semester. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.     Offered  in  1911-12.)  2  hours. 
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Psychology  VII.  Genetic  Psychology;  A  special  study  of 
the  child  from  birth  to  twelve  years  of  age  and  of  the  psychology  of 
youth  from  twelve  years  of  age  to  manhood;  a  consideration  of 
general  heredity,  the  development  of  the  nervous  system  and  growth 
of  the  body  as  related  to  mental  development,  the  nascent  periods, 
the  retardation  periods,  the  development  periods,  imitation,  psychology 
of  play,  emotion,  associative  memory,  adolescence.  Lectures,  read- 
ings, reports,  and  thesis.     Hours  to  be  arranged,     second  semester. 

3  hours. 

Psychology  VIII.  Educational  Psychology:  A  study  of  the 
organizations  which  develop  in  the  nervous  system  and  in  conscious- 
ness through  school  training  in  writing,  manual  training,  reading,  the 
study  of  foreign  languages,  and  mathematical  courses;  special  empha- 
sis is  given  to  the  psychology  of  language  development  and  of  the 
higher  forms  of  mental  activity.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  I.  Jucd's 
Genetic  Psychology  for  Teachers  and  Judd's  Psychology,  General  In- 
troduction, will  be  used  as  texts.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:C0,   second  semester. 

3  hours. 

ROMANCE   LANGUAGES  AND   LITERATURES 

Professor   Dora,    Mr.    Curtis 

FRENCH 

French  I.  Beginning  French:  Essentials  of  grammar,  practice 
in  colloquial  French,  prose  composition,  reading  of  easy  texts.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  French  verb  and  to  word  order.  Char- 
denal's  French  Grammar,  Super's  French  Reader,  Merimee's  Colomba, 
and  Halevy's  L'Abbe  Constantin.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  Section  I,  at  K:00. 
Section  II,  at  9:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Dora.  5  hours. 

French  II.  Intermediate  French:  Systematic  study  of  gram- 
mar, French  conversation,  sight  reading,  parallel  work.  Chardenal's 
Grammar;  Cameron's  Contes  de  Daudet,  Merimee's  Carmen,  Scribe  et 
Legouve's  Bataille  de  Dames.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F„  Section  I,  at  8:00. 
Section  II,  at  9:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Dora.  5  hours. 

French  III.  Romanticism:  Selected  work's  of  Victor  Hugo, 
George  Sand.  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Theophile  Gautier,  Alfred  de  Musset. 
Lamartine,  and  Dumas.  Class  work  will  be  conducted,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  in  French.  Themes  will  be  written  on  assigned  subjects. 
Prerequisite.  French  I  and  II.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Dora.  3  hours. 

French  IV.  Romanticism:  Continuation  of  Course  III.  In- 
creasing use  of  French  as  the  language  of  (he  class-room.  Topics  as- 
signed for  original  research.  Comparative  study  of  the  Romantic 
movement,  French  composition.     Newton's    French  Daily  Life,  Vigny 's 
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Cinq  Mars,  Hugo's  La  Chute.  Prerequisite,  French  HI.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
11:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Dora.  3  hours. 

French  V.  Realism  and  Naturalism:  Balzac's  Pere  Goriot. 
Pailleron's  L'Etincelle  and  Le  Monde  ou  Ton  s'ennuie,  Labiche's  La 
Cigale,  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Zola's  Le  Debacle,  Daudet's 
Le  Petit  Chose.  Prerequisite,  French  II.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first 
semester.     Professor  Dora.  3  hours. 

French  VI.  Classicism:  Study  of  political,  social,  and  literary 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Lectures  upon  the  French  salon. 
French  Academy,  and  famous  personages  of  the  age.  Corneille's  Cinna, 
Horace,  Le  Cid;  Moliere's  L'Avare,  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Les  Fern- 
mes  Savantes;  Racine's  Athalie,  Iphigenie,  Adromaque,  Les  Plaideurs. 
Prerequisite,  French  III  or  V.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester. 
Professor  Dora.  3  hours. 

French  VII.  History  of  French  Literature:  Required  for  all 
major  students.  Fortier's  Litterature  Francaise;  Kastner  and  Atkin's 
History  of  French  Literature,  and  reference  work  from  Lanson's  Littera- 
ture Francaise.  Special  attention  given  to  eighteenth  century  authors. 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Marivaux,  Montesquieu,  Beaumarchais,  Le  Sage. 
Students  will  write  on  completion  of  this  course,  a  monograph  em- 
bodying the  results  of  their  work  in  certain  assigned  branches  of  the 
subject.  Prerequisite,  French  VI  or  equivalent.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first 
semester.     Professor  Dora.  2  hours. 

French  VIII.  French  Lyric  Poetry:  Canfield's  French  Lyrics. 
Study  of  the  Parnassiens,  Decadents,  Symbolistes  and  contemporary 
writers.  Hugo,  A.  de  Musset,  Verlaine,  Lisle,  Bourget,  Daudet,  Prud- 
homme,  Gautier,  Vigny,  Rousseau,  Lamartine.  Prerequisite,  French 
IV  or  equivalent.     T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second    semester.     Professor  Dora. 

2  hours. 

French  IX.  Old  French:  Schwan-Behrens',  Altfranzosische 
Grammatik.  Study  of  the  grammar,  syntax  and  style  of  Old  French. 
Aucassin  et  Nicolette,  Berte  aux  Grands  Pieds,  Amis  et  Amiles,  and 
Le  Chanson  de  Roland.  Introduction  to  Romanic  Philology.  Gaston 
Paris's  French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Davidson's  Adenet 
le  Roi.  (Omitted  in  1911-12.)     Professor  Dora. 

French  X.  Maurice  Maeterlinck:  A  study  of  the  dramas  and 
essays  of  this  author,  his  mystical  symbolism  and  influence.  LeTresor 
des  Humble,  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  L'Intruse,  Alladine  et  Palomides. 
La  Mort  de  Tintagiles,  L'Oiseau  Bleu.  Lectures  and  disscussions. 
Open  to  students  of  sufficient  preparation.  Th..  at  10:20,  second 
semester.     Professor  Dora.  1  hour. 

French  XI.  Lectures  Upon  Nineteenth  Century  Authors: 
Hugo.  Musset.  Vigny,  Gautier,  Coppee,  Merimee.     This    course  will  be 
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conducted  in  French,  taken  alone  or  in  connection  with  French  VII. 
Prerequisite,  French  IV  or  equivalent.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester, 
(Omitted  in  1911-12.)    Professor  Dora.  1  hour. 

French  XII.  Scientific  French:  This  course  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  students  of  the  sciences.  The  object  is  to  lead  the  student 
to  understand  both  the  spoken  and  written  language  and  to  enable 
him  to  read  easily  at  sight  scientific  magazines  and  technically 
scientific  works  as  well  as  to  write  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
upon  scientific  themes.  Bo  wen's  First  French  Scientific  Reader, 
Muller's  Grandes  Decouvertes  Modernes,  collateral  readings.  Hours  to 
be    arranged,  second  semester.     Professor  Dora.  2  hours. 

French  XIII.  Edmond  Rostand:  A  critical  study  of  L'Aiglon, 
Les  Romanesques,  La  Princesse  Lointaine,  La  Samaritaine.  Collater- 
al reading  of  Chanticler,  Un  Soir  a  Hernani,  etc.,  reports.  Lectures  on 
contemporary  authors.  Prerequisite,  French  IV.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20, 
first  semester.     Professor  Dora.  2  hours. 

SPANISH 

Spanish  I.  Elementary  Spanish:  Constant  drill  in  pronunciation, 
the  conjugations,  and  spoken  Spanish.  Practice  in  writing  from  dicta- 
tion. Reading  of  short  stories  of  moderate  difficulty.  Elementary 
composition.  Text,  Hills  and  Ford's  Spanish  Grammar.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. , 
at  9:00,  first  semester.     Mr.  Curtis.  5  hours. 

Spanish  II.  Intermediate  Spanish:  Reading  of  the  lighter 
modern  prose,  such  as  Alarcon's  El  Capitan  Veneno,  and  selections 
from  the  writings  of  Goldos,  Valdes,  Bazan,  etc.  Study  of  special 
grammatical  constructions;  Knapp's  Spanish  Grammar.  M.  T.  W.  Th. 
F..  at  9:00,  second  semester.     Mr.  Curtis.  5  hours. 

Spanish  III.  Modern  Spanish  Literature:  Portions  of  the  prose 
and  verse  writings  of  Alarcon,  Goldos,  Pereda.  Valera,  Bazan,  Fer- 
nan  Caballera,  Echegaray,  and  Nunez  de  Arce  will  be  read.  Selec- 
tions from  modern  lyric  poetry.  Parallel  readings  and  reports.  Fitz- 
maurice-Kelley's  Spanish  Literature.  M.  W.  F„  at  10:20,  first  semes- 
ter.    Mr.  Curtis.  3  hours. 

Spanish  IV.  Spanish  of  the  Golden  Age:  Selected  readings 
from  Calderon,  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  and  Cervantes'  Don 
Quixote.  Themes  and  special  reports.  Butler-Clark's  Spanish  Litera- 
ture.    M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.     Mr.  Curtis.  3  hours. 

Spanish  V.  Composition:  Systematic  practice  in  speaking 
and  writing  Spanish.  Spanish  correspondence.  Themes  and  essays 
in  Spanish.  This  course  may  be  taken  to  supplement  Spanish  III.  M. 
W.,  at  8:00,  first  semseter.     Mr.  Curtis.  2  hours. 

Spanish    VI.      Advanced    Composition;     A    continuation     of 
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Spanish  V;  it  may  be  taken  to   supplement  Spanish    IV.     M.    W.,    at 
8:00,  second  semester.     Mr.  Curtis.  2  hours 


SOCIOLOGY 
Professor    Dowd 

The  work  in  this  department  is  designed  for  two  classes  of  stu- 
dents; first,  those  who  look  forward  to  a  career  in  law,  politics,  or  public 
service  such  as  that  of  teacher  of  sociology  and  economics,  writer  on 
sociology  and  economics,  writer  on  social  problems,  superintendent  of 
a  charitable  or  correctional  institution,  missionary  worker,  minister,  or 
social  settlement  worker;  and  second,  those  who  seek  general  culture 
studies  in  connection  with  other  work  in  which  they  are  specializing. 
For  the  latter  class  of  students,  Courses  I,  II,  and  VI  are  recommended 

All  courses  in  this  department  except  I  are  intended  for  juniors 
and  seniors  and  may  be  counted  as  major  work  in  economics. 

Sociology  I.  Elements  of  Sociology:  A  study  of  the  factors 
that  determine  social  life,  such  as  climate,  flora  and  fauna,  and  in- 
herited psychological  characteristics.  The  origin  and  development  of 
social  institutions  such  as  government,  law,  the  family,  economic  or- 
ganizations, religion,  art,  education,  ceremonies,  and  customs  are  in- 
vestigated. Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first 
semester.  3  hours. 

Sociology  II.  Practical  Social  Problems:  A  study  of  the  ap- 
plication of  general  sociological  principles  to  the  solution  of  current 
problems.  The  subjects  investigated  are  the  slums  of  New  York,  Lou 
don,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia;  poverty,  its  causes  and  remedies;  un- 
employment; the  tenement  house  reform;  municipal  and  domestic 
sanitation;  pure  food  regulation;  industrial  education  for  the  masses, 
the  liquor  traffic;  social  settlement  work;  the  organization  of  charity; 
care  of  the  blind,  deaf,  insane,  and  the  sick;  prevention,  punishment. 
and  reformation  of  crime,  etc.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  T. 
Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Sociology  Ili.  Ethnology:  A  study  of  the  human  races;  their 
physical,  intellectual,  and  social  peculiarities.  Origin  and  differentia- 
tion of  races;  the  conflict  and  survival  of  races;  influence  of  geograph- 
ical and  physical  environment.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  T 
Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  (This  course  alternates  with  Sociology 
VII.     Given  during  1911-12.)  2  hours. 

Sociology  IV.  Criminology:  A  study  of  the  causes,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of  crime,  including  an  investigation  into  the 
hereditary,  anthropometrical,  psychological,    and    sociological   factors. 
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the  relation  of  crime  to  genius  and  insanity;  criminality  and 
degeneracy  among  artists,  musicians,  painters,  poets,  inventors,  and 
reformers;  relation  of  crime  to  political  and  social  conditions,  epochs, 
occupation,  sex,  race,  and  climate,  etc.  Lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ings.   M.  W„  at  8:00,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Sociology  V.  Modern  Race  Problems:  A  study  of  the  negro, 
Indian,  Mongolian,  and  Jew,  in  the  light  of  their  racial  origin  and 
characteristics;  the  causes  of  race  conflicts  and  the  means  of  avoiding 
and  remedying  them.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  discover  the 
characteristics  in  each  race  which  may  be  advantageously  assimilated 
by  all  and  those  which  require  modification  and  elimination;  to  equip 
students  who  may  enter  commercial  life,  law,  politics,  and  public 
service  with  such  knowledge  of  these  races  as  will  make  for  the  up- 
lifting of  each  and  the  harmony  of  all.  Lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ings.    M.  W.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Sociology  VI.  Social  Evolution:  A  study  of  the  development 
of  society  from  the  savage  state  to  the  present,  in  respect  to  the 
economic,  familial,  political,  aesthetic,  and  religious  life,  racial  hered- 
ity, physical  and  social  environment  as  modifying  factors.  A  com- 
parative study  is  made  of  the  civilization  of  the  Mexicans,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  French,  Germans,  and  Americans.  The  main  object 
is  to  ascertain  the  social  causes  and  laws,  and  to  apply  the  underly- 
ing principles  thus  discovered  to  whatever  is  abnormal  or  retro- 
gressive.    M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Sociology  VII.  Anthropology:  A  study  of  man  in  the  light  of 
archaeology,  physical  anthropology,  and  sociology;  his  stature  and  pro- 
portions, form  of  head  and  development  of  brain;  his  mental  and 
moral  organization;  the  origin  of  his  speech,  language,  writing,  inven- 
tions, implements,  musical  instruments,  songs,  folklore,  painting,  draw- 
ing, sculpture,  customs,  ceremonies,  etc.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second 
semester.     (This  course  alternates  with  Sociology  III.)  2  hours. 

Sociology  VIII.  History  of  Sociological  Thought:  A  study 
of  the  principal  sociological  writers  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and 
the  United  States  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present.  M.  W., 
at  9:00,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Sociology  IX.  Sociological  Aspects  of  Art:  A  study  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  fine  arts  among  the  different  races  and 
nations,  investigation  of  the  development  of  the  characteristic  nation- 
al traits  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  expressed  in  art;  the  re- 
lation of  art  to  morals,  to  idealism,  and  to  economic  progress;  the 
causes  of  degeneracy  in  art,  etc.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11;20,  first  semester. 

3  hours. 
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SPANISH 

SF.E  UNDER  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

THE  THEORY  OF  MUSIC 
Professor   Holmberg,    Mrs.    Pritchett 

The  courses  in  Theory  of  Music  are  open  as  electives  to    students 

who  show  sufficient  ability  to  pursue  them  with  profit.     They  are    de- 
scribed in  full  under  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Music  I:     Harmony.  3  hours. 

Music    II:     Harmony.  2  hours. 

Music  III:     Counterpoint.  3  hours. 

Music  IV:     Counterpoint.  2  hours. 

Music  V:         History  of  Music.  2  hours.. 

Music  VI:     History  of  Music.  3  hours. 

Music  VII:     Canon.  3  hours. 

Music  VIII:     Fugue  and  Free  Composition.  2  hours^ 

Music  IX:     Instrumentation.  2  hours. 

Music  X:     Instrumentation.  3  hours. 

Music  XI:     Musical  Forms.  2  hours. 

Music  XII:     Musical  Analysis.  2  hours. 

Music  XIII:     Advanced  Composition.  2  hours. 

Music  XV:     Public  School  Music.  1  hour. 

Music  XVI:    Public  School  Music.  1  hour. 

Music  XVII:     Course  for  Supervisors.  1  hour. 

ZOOLOGY     AND  EMBRYOLOGY 
Professor   Lane 

The  courses  in  zoology  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  theories 
of  the  science  so  that  he  may  be  well  equipped  either  for  teaching  or 
for  investigation. 

Zoology  I  is  a  general  culture  course  designed  to  fulfill  the  group 
requirement  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment; it  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work.  The  prospective  high 
school  teacher  should  take  Courses  I  and  IX  as  the  minimum  neces- 
sary for  his  preparation  in  this  subject;  in  addition  he  will  find  it 
highly  advantageous  to  pursue  Courses  III,  IV.  V,  and  VI.  Premedical 
students  should  have  Courses  I  and  VI,  which  conform  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Zoology  I.  General  Zoology:  A  survey  of  the  fundamentals 
and  generalizations  of  the  science  of  zoology  with  special  regard  to 
the  laws  of  life,  the  relationships  of  living  things,  and  such  biological 
problems  as  are  more  or  less  intimately  related  to  human  progress  and 
culture.     The  laboratory    work  consists  of   the    study    of    a    series    of 
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animal  types  from  the  standpoints  of  structure,  life  history,  and  bio- 
logical relations.  Fee,  $2.00.  Lectures,  M.  W.  F.,  at  2:30;  laboratory 
in  two  sections,  as  follows:  Section  I,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,at  1:30,  and  T., 
at  2:30;  Section  II,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  3:30,  and  Th.,  at  2:30. 
Given  each  semester.     Professor  Lane.  5  hours. 

Zoology  Ilia.  Invertebrate  Zoology:  An  advanced  study  of 
the  development,  classification,  and  natural  history  of  the  inverte- 
brates, except  the  insects.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  assigned  read- 
ings. Prerequisite,  Zoology  I.  Text,  Parker  and  Haswell,  Text-Book 
of  Zoology,  Vol.  I.  For  laboratory,  see  Illb.  Lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  11:20 
first  semester.     Professor  Lane.  2  hours 

Zoology  Illb.  Practical  Invertebrate  Zoology:  The  careful 
dissection  of  a  number  of  types  of  representative  invertebrates,  except 
insects.  Laboratory  only.  To  be  taken  with  Zoology  Ilia.  Fee, 
$2.50.  Text,  same  as  in  Ilia,  with  the  addition  of  Drew,  Laboratory 
"Manual  of  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Laboratory  at  least  six  hours  a  week 
as  arranged,  first  semester.     Professor  Lane.  3  hours. 

Zoology  IVa.  General  Entomology:  A  study  of  the  life 
histories,  classification,  natural  history,  and  economic  relations  of 
insects.  Such  topics  as  insects  in  their  relation  to  agriculture,  to 
horticulture,  to  disease,  and  to  the  arts,  are  discussed.  Lectures,  re- 
citations, and  assigned  readings.  Text,  Folsom,  Entomology.  For 
laboratory,  see  IVb.  Lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Lane.  2  hours. 

Zoology  IVb.  Practical  Entomology:  Dissection;  a  study 
of  the  structure  and  development  of  insects.  The  student  is  required, 
to  make  a  collection  and  determine  one  hundred  species  of  insects 
In  addition  to  this  general  collection  he  is  assigned  a  particular  order 
to  work  out  in  greater  detail.  Laboratory  only.  To  be  taken 
with  IVa.  Text,  Comstock,  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects.  Labora- 
tory at  least  six  hours  a  week  as  arranged,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Lane.  3  hours. 

Zoology  Va.  Vertebrate  Embryology:  A  study  of  oogenesis, 
spermatogenesis,  maturation,  fertilization,  cleavage,  formation  of  the 
germ-layers,  and  organogeny.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  assigned 
readings.  Text,  McMurrich,  Manual  of  Embryology,  or  Bailey  and 
Miller,  Text-Book  of  Embryology.  For  laboratory,  see  Vb.  Lectures,  T. 
Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Lane.  2  hours. 

Zoology  Vb.  Practical  Embryology:  A  study  of  the  essentials 
of  vertebrate  embryology  with  special  regard  to  organogeny  in  the 
chick,  pig,  and  man;  use  is  made  of  whole  mounts  of  emtryos, 
sections,  dissections,  and  models.  Laboratory  only.  To  be  taken 
with  Va.     Fee,    $3.00.     Laboratory    guide.     Laboratory    at    least    six 
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hours  a  week  as  arranged,  first  semester.     Professor  Lane.        3  hours. 

Zoology  Via.  Vertebrate  Zoology:  An  advanced  study  of 
the  structure,  classification,  natural  history,  and  paleontology  of  the 
vertebrates.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  assigned  readings.  Text. 
Parker  and  Haswell.  Text-Book  of  Zoology,  Vol.  II.  For  laboratory, 
see  VIb.      Lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Zoology  VIb.  Practical  Vertebrate  Zoology:  The  thorough 
dissection  of  a  type  of  each  class  of  vertebrates.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  preparation  of  permanent  demonstration  specimens.  Labora- 
tory only.  To  be  taken  with  Via.  Fee,  $3.00.  Various  labora- 
tory guides.  Laboratory  at  least  six  hours  a  week  as  arranged 
second  semester.  3  hours. 

Zoology  VII.  Advanced  Zoology:  Problems  in  research, 
Lectures  and  laboratory.  Fee,  $3.00.  Laboratory  at  least  ten 
hours  a  week  as  arranged;  lecture,  T.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Lane.  5  hours. 

Zoology  VIII.  Advanced  Zoology:  Problems  in  research. 
Lectures  and  laboratory.  Fee,  $3.00.  Laboratory  at  least  ten 
hours  a  week  as  arranged;  lecture,  T.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Lane.  5  hoars. 

Courses  VII  and  VIII  are  continuous  and  consist  of  lectures  on  the 
nature  of  research  in  zoology,  the  problems  to  be  solved,  methods  and 
technic  of  attack,  bibliography,  etc.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  prob- 
lem suited  to  his  capacity  and  training,  and  is  guided  to  its  solution 
with  the  purpose  in  view  of  the  presentation  of  a  creditable  and 
original  thesis. 

Zoology  IX.  Pedagogical  Zoology:  A  course  designed  par- 
ticularly for  prospective  teachers  of  nature  study  in  the  public  schools 
or  of  zoology  in  high  schools.  Lectures  on  such  topics  as:  the  history 
of  zoology,  the  pedagogical  value  and  methods  of  the  science,  espec- 
ially in  its  relation  to  secondary  education;  outlines  of  courses  for 
public  school  and  high  school  curricula;  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  zoological  material,  etc.  In  the  laboratory,  each  member 
of  the  class  is  given  practical  experience  in  teaching  zoology,  together 
with  a  critical  consideration  of  his  material  and  method.  There  will 
be  occasional  field  trips  on  Saturday  mornings  for  the  demonstration 
of  collecting  methods.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  I.  No  fee.  Laboratory- 
three  hours  a  week  as  arranged;  lectures,  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester. 
Professor  Lane.  '■>  hours. 

Zoology  X.  Heredity  and  Variation:  A  course  of  lectures,  as- 
signed readings,  and  reports  on  heredity  and  variation,  including  such 
topics  as  the  physical  basis  of  heredity,  theories  of  heredity,  Men- 
delism,    law  of    ancestral    inheritance,    the    practical    application    of 
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known  principles  of  heredity  to  the  problems  of  the  animal  breeder, 
eugenics,  and  the  modification  of  animals  by  hereditary,  environment- 
al, and  other  influences.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to 
others  who  have  had  Zoology  I  or  its  equivalent.  Lectures,  T.  Th.  F., 
at  9:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Lane.  3  hours 
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Tulsa 

Norman 

Snyder 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City 

Norman 

Sneed 

Chandler 

Chandler 

Mountain  View 

Altus 

Oktaha 

Hobart 

Muskogee 
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Turnbull,  Charles  Cleveland  Caddo 

Van  Slyke,  Frank  Eugene  Tonkawa 

Walton,  Lucy  Lancaster,  Mo. 

Webster,  Tine  Hayes  Norman 

Wells,  Eugene  S  Oklahoma  City 

White,  Luther  Herman  Altus 

Woods,  Mort  Crumbaugh  Ardmore 

Yeager,  Valeria  Helen  Tulsa 

Zink.  Mildred  Cora  Norman 
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Unclassified 
Anderson,  Frank  J 
Anderson,  Helen  Rebecca 
Baker,  Lewis  Middleton 
Baker,  Maggard  Hugh 
Barrett,  Bertha  Marie 
Beadles,  Walter  N 
Beatty,  Josephine  McCrea 
Beesley,  Wade  Hampton 
Bell,  Dot  Vaughn 
Beniteau,  Elizabeth 
Biggers,  Jesse  Devoe 
Biggers,  Louise  Helen 
Blachly,  Charles  Dallas 
Boatman,  Andrew  Nimrod 
Bobo,  Warner  Kelly 
Bohrer,  Lottie  Jessie 
Bowen,  Orloff  Lake 
Brown,  Josephine 
Brown,  Raymond  Louis 
Burton,  Samuel  David 
Butler,  Milton  Clifton 
Cain,  Homer  Dodge 
Christian,  Elbert 
Coffer,  Jesse  Helbige 
Cone,  William  James 
Crawford,  Grover 

nan,  John  Clayburn 
Desmond,  Doll  Marguerite 
Diamond,  Charles  Cyrus 
Downs,  Clarence  Thomas 
Duffy,  James  Arvor 
Dunn,  Truman  Heaston 


Omena,  Mich. 

Pryor 

Granite 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City 

Osborne,  Kans. 

Bokoshe 

Norman 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City 

Norman 

Norman 

Waxahachie,  Tex. 

Norman 

Muldrow 

Erick 

Mangum 

Norman 

Marlow 

Galveston,  Tex. 

Korn 

Paden 

Texola 

Maud 

Holdenyille 

McAlester 

Walters 

Oklahoma  City 
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Edwards,  Alice  June 
Edwards,  Hazel  Vivian 
Effken,  Fritz  H 
Elledge,  Ralph  Briggs 
Eller,  William  Conyer 
Ellis,  Mitchell  Overman 
Evans,  Jessie  Elizabeth 
Everest,  Jean  William 
Flood,  Ray 
Forbes,  Beulah  Bella 
Goode,  John  Henry 
Goodrich,  Gallic  Sidney 
Graves,  Edna  Llewellyn 
Graves,  Lloyd  Milner 
Greene,  Florence  Candace 
Greene,  May  Cathern 
Hall,  Millard  Wilson 
Halley,  Harry  Lee 
Halley,  Rupert  Edwin 
Harman,  Earl  0 
Hazeltine,  Dorotha  Nellie 
Heath,  Milton  Mack 
Hemphill,  Clarence  Albert 
Hendrix,  Donna  Walthall 
Highsaw,  Jerry  C 
Hott,  Oliver  James 
Impson,  Hiram  William 
Johnson,  Mamie  Edna 
Jolly,  Harry 
Jones,  Ester  Lee 
Keiger,  Nina  Estelle 
Kiel,  William  Herman 
Kircher,  Clarence  Albert 
Lacy,  Lester  D 
Lane,  Viola  S 
Lydick,  Chester  Clayton 
McGillivray,  Margret 
Maloy,  Addie 
Mahr,  John  Fair 
Martin,  Hazel 
McBride,  Nathan  James 
McCain,  Barnes 
McClellan,  Mildred 


Olustee 

Olustee 

Winfield,  Kan. 

Beeville,  Tex. 

Geronimo 

Orlando 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City 

Norman 

Norman 

Wayne 

Norman 

Orlando 

Orlando 

Fremont,  Ohio 

Fremont,  Ohio 

Gage 

Antlers 

Minco 

Muskogee 

Norman 

Warren 

Wetumka 

Norman 

Princeton,  Tex. 

Wakita 

Bokchito 

Kirbeyville,  Mo. 

Carnegie 

Monmouth,  111. 

Norman 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Norman 

Wakita 

Oklahoma  City 

Shawnee 

Cleburne,  Tex. 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City 

Erick 

Geary 

Quintin 

Norman 
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MeGee,  Alma  Ruth 

Harrison,  Mo. 

MeKinr.on,  Alexander 

McAlester 

McReynolds,  Clarence 

Stillwater 

Meador,  Girdie  Emery 

Norman 

Melton,  Lucien  H 

Afton 

Mendenhall,  Benjamin  Elza 

Billings 

Millar,  Maud  Helen 

Norman 

Monnet.  Eugene  Orton 

Norman 

Morgan,  Chester  Cole 

Altus 

Munch,  Perrill  Elizabeth 

Hennessey 

Osterhaus,  Katie  Dorthea 

Norman 

Ostrom,  James  LeRoy 

Wetumka 

Parsons.  Frank  B 

Civet 

Patterson,  Frances  Loraine 

Oklahoma  City 

Penn,  Georgia  Edna 

Norman 

Pennington,  Josie  Delia 

Lockney.  Tex. 

Phillips,  Josephine 

Nowata 

Portwood,  Hayden  Branden 

Hollis 

Rawlings,  Ralph 

Sulphur 

Reeds,  Claude  'Edwin 

Norman 

Reeves,  Archie  Russell 

Gould 

Riley,  James  Robert 

Lawton 

Robey,  Grace  Lucile 

Davidson 

Robey,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Davidson 

Rogers,  John  Powell 

Holdenville 

Rowe,  Ural  Alps 

Blair 

Sanson,  David  Alexander 

Atoka 

Sanson,  William  Herbert 

Atoka 

Sawyer,  Rodger  William 

Norman 

Schofield,  Maurice  William 

Norman 

Schulze,  Martha  Minnie 

Norman 

Shead,  Ralph  Brownell 

Norman 

Sidener,  Mary  Beatrice 

Vermilion,  Canada 

Sisson,  Raymond  Hurst 

Tulsa 

Smith,  Charles  Lee 

Konawa 

Smith,  Frank  Bascom 

Muskogee 

Smith,  Frank  Kye 

Kiowa 

Snell,  Harold  Franklin 

Frederick 

Southwark,  Claude 

Marlow 

Stapler,  Ott  Hicks 

Talequah 

Steckel,  Edith  Mildred 

Norman 

Stults,  William  Price 

Olustee 
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Thacker,  Grace  Constance 

Lexington 

Thomsen,  Gosche 

Oklahoma  City 

Tice,  Albert  L 

Hollis 

Tucker,  Dixie  Bohon 

Sulphur 

Turk,  Solon  William 

Lexington 

Van  Camp,  Vergil  Esther 

Norman 

Virgin,  Mary  Lorette 

Norman 

Walker,  Delos 

Pawhuska 

Walker,  Donald  Edward 

Jefferson 

Wallace,  John  Marshall 

Cordell 

Weathered,  Juanita  Agnes 

Durant 

Weaver,  Phil  Armour 

Oklahoma  City 

Wheeler,  Dona  Ogle 

Dill 

Whinery,  Barbara  Kirtley 

Norman 

White,  Nat  Delaney 

Clinton 

Whitsett,  Johnie  Frances 

Norman 

Whitsett,  Pearl  Eureka 

Norman 

Whitwell,  Earle 

Norman 

Wiggins,  Nell 

Sulphur 

Williams,  Edward  Poe 

Norman 

Williams,  Juliette 

Lawton 

Wintin,  Leota  King 

Norman 

Yeager,  Irene  Elizabeth 

Tulsa 

Young,  Edgar  Francis 

Foster 

Young,  Omer  R 

Norman 

Young,  Pearlie 

Norman 

Summary 

Seniors 

52 

Juniors 

46 

Sophomores 

50 

Freshmen 

102 

Unclassified 

143 

Total 
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FACULTY 

Arthur  Grant  Evans,  D.  D. 

President  of  the  University. 
Fredrik  Holmberg,  B.  M. 

Dean  of  the  School   of  Fine    Arts,    Professor    of    the   Theory  of 
Music. 
George  Seymour  Lenox. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Voice. 
Merle  Edelweiss  Newby,  B.  M. 

Instructor  in  Violin. 
Lloyd  Burgess  Curtis,  B.  S. 

Instructor  in  Band    Instruments  and  Leader  of  the  University 
Band. 
Cora  Pritchett. 

Instructor   in    Voice. 
Samuel  Holmberg,  B.  P. 

Instructor  in  Art. 
Charles  Francois  Giard, 

Instructor  in  Piano. 

Bess  Brewer. 

Instructor  in  Piano. 

Mary  Pearl  Goodrich,  B.  M.,    B.  A. 

Instructor  in  Piano. 
Lyda  Robertson  Caldwell,  B.  L.,  B.  0. 

Instructor  in  Expression,  Physical  Director  for  Women. 
James  Shannon  Buchanan,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  History,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Henry  Meier,  M.  S. 

Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Theodore  Hampton  Brewer,  M.  A. 

Professor   of  English  Literature,   Head  of   the  Department  of 
English. 
Walter  Clipton  Erwin,  Ph.  M. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Teaching. 
Lucile  Dora,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
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A  special  announcement  giving  further  information  in  regard  to 
this  school  is  published  annually.  For  copies  of  this  announcement 
or  for  other  information  relating  to  the  school,  address  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  work  in  piano,  in  voice,  and  in  violin,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

b.  Four  years'  work  in  drawing  and  painting  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Painting. 

c.  Courses  in  violoncello,  cornet  and  other  brass  instruments, 
expression  and  dramatic  art,  and  watercolor  and  china  painting. 

d.  Graduate  work  in  piano,  voice,  and  violin  for  those  who  desire 
to  make  public  performances  and  repertoire  a  specialty.  No  degree  is 
offered  for  this  work. 

Scholarships:  The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers  a  number  of  full 
and  partial  scholarships.  For  information  address  the  Director  of 
Music. 

Recitals,  Concerts,  Etc:  The  work  of  the  year  is  interspersed 
with  concerts  and  public  and  private  recitals.  The  situation  of 
Norman  makes  it  possible  for  some  of  the  best  traveling  musicians  to 
visit  the  city. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  housed  on  the  third  floor  of  the  new 
University  Hall.  The  studios  and  class  rooms,  especially  fitted  for 
this  work,  are  large,  commodious,  and  soui.d  proof. 

Concerts  and  recitals  are  given  in  down  town  studios  and  in  the 
Norman  Opera  House. 

Organizations:  Such  organizations  as  the  orchestra,  band,  glee 
club,  and  the  like  are  maintained  each  year. 

The  orchestra  which  meets  twice  a  week  is  open  to  all  students 
who  can  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements.  Several  concerts  were 
given  during  the  past  season. 

The  choral  union  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  standard  oratorios 
and  the  large  choral  works.  It  meets  once  a  week  during  the  second 
semester.     "The  Messiah",  or  some  other  oratorio,  is   given   annually. 

The  band  furnishes  music  for  the  various  athletic   meets,    besides 
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assisting  in  concerts  during  the  year.  Two  rehearsals  are  held  each 
week. 

The  glee  club  is  an  organization  for  young  men.  Membership 
is  decided  by  competition.    Two  rehearsals  are  held  each  week. 

The  women's  chorus  meets  twice  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

The  ladies  quartette  has  appeared  frequently  in  concerts  and 
recitals  during  the  past  year. 

The  male  quartette  organized  in  1908-09  has  been  in  great  de- 
mand for  concerts  during  the  year. 

An  opera  is  given  each  season  by  university  talent. 

Render  Medal:  Through  the  courtesy  of  Samuel  P.  Render  Esq., 
of  Lawton,  Oklahoma,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  the  holder  of  a  Gold 
Medal  to  be  contested  for  annually.  This  medal  is  presented  to  the 
student  who  has  made  the  highest  grade  in  the  study  of  harmony. 

Concert  Companies:  This  year,  1910-11,  three  companies  were 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  conceits  on  the  University  Exten- 
sion circuits,  and  a  series  of  concerts  was  given  by  each  company. 
These  companies  consist  of  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  and  advanced  students. 

Trips  are  also  arranged  for  the  different  musical  organizations, 
such  as  the  orchestra,  the  band,  the  glee  club,  and  the  quartettes. 

This  year,  1910-11,  the  orchestra  made  a  concert  trip  lasting 
one  week  and  gave  concerts  with  exceptional  success  in  the  most 
prominent  centers  in  the  state.  The  glee  club  will  make  a  similar 
trip  before  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

DEGREES 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  and  elective 
studies  as  outlined  below,  the  candidate  will  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  M.),  qualified  by  the  department  in  which  the 
major  work  has  been  done.  That  is,  a  student  must  complete  the  pre- 
scribed technical  work  in  violin,  voice,  or  piano,  the  52  hours  of  pre- 
scribed work  in  the  theory  of  music  and  general  culture  subjects,  and 
six  hours  of  elective  study  given  in  the  College  of   Arts    and  Sciences. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  and  elective  study  as  out- 
lined in  the  Department  of  Art,  Drawing,  and  Painting  the  candidate 
will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Painting  (B.  P.). 

ADMISSION 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  as  candi- 
dates for  a  degree  or  as  unclassified  students.  Candidates  for  a  de- 
gree are  admitted  either  to  first  year  work  without  condition  or  to  ad- 
vanced standing 


MUSIC 

English 

3 

One  Foreign  Language 

2 

History 

1 

Algebra 

1 

Plane  Geometry 

Science 

Electives 

2 
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Admission   to  First  Year  Work 

Applicants  for  admission  to  first  year  work  should  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  should  present  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  training.  The  requirements  except  in  technical  or  applied  work 
are  usually  stated  in  units.  A  unit  is  defined  as  one-fourth  of  an 
average  year's  work. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  given  below  in  units: 

ART 

3 


1    1-2 

1 

1 

5    1-2 

9  15 

Prescribed  technical  work  in  piano,  voice,  or  violin  is  also  requir- 
ed for  admission  to  the  first  year  in  music.  A  description  of  this  work 
is  given  hereinafter  for  each  department.  Credit  for  preparatory 
work  in  music  is  given  only  with  the  approval  of  the  department 
concerned. 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  plan  of  admission  may  be 
found  in  the  bulletin  of  general  information,  or  in  the  university  cata- 
logue, under  the  head  of  Affiliation  and  Admission.  This  includes  a 
description  of  all  work  that  may  be  offered  to  satisfy  the  required  or 
elective  units  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the  ways  in  which  credit  may 
be  secured  for  work  done  in  high  school. 

Advanced  Standing 
Applicants  may  secure  advanced  standing  for  technical  or  applied 
work  in  this  school  only  with  the  approval  of  the  department  concern- 
ed.    Advanced  standing    for    theoretical  subjects    is    given  under  the 
regulations  adopted  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Unclassified  Students 
Applicants  are  admitted  as  unclassified  students  to  such  technical 
work  as  may  be  suited  to  their  needs.     Applicants  are  admitted  as  un- 
classified students  to  theoretical  subjects   undtr  the   regulations   pre- 
scribed for  unclassified  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Fees   and    Deposits 
Tuition  is  free  in  ail    departments  of    the    university,     In    certain 
courses,  however,  fee*  or  deposits  are  required  from   the  student    as  a 
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guarantee  against  loss  and  damage  to  equipment  and  instruments 
placed  in  his  care,  or  to  pay  for  material  used  in  the  course.  In  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  fees  are  charged  for  private  lessons  in  applied 
music,  art,  and  expression.  The  fee  for  applied  music  or  expression 
for  each  quarter  with  two  thirty-minute  lessons  a  week,  is  $18,  $13,  or 
$9,  depending  on  which  instructor  is  chosen.  For  one  lesson  a  weekv 
one-half  of  the  regular  rate  is  charged.  A  quarter  is  one-half  of  the 
university  semester.  The  quarters  begin  on  the  third  Thursday  of 
September,  on  the  Thursday  preceding  Thanksgiving,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  February,  and  on  the  ninth  Wednesday  following  this 
last  date.  Fees  must  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  before  the  quarter  opens 

In  art  drawing,  painting,  china  painting,  etc.  the  fee  is  $13.50  a 
quarter,  and  students  receive  daily  instruction. 

Pianos  for  Practise:  Pianos  for  practise  one  hour  a  day  can 
be  rented  at  $0.75  to  $1.00  per  month,  two  hours  a  day  from  $1.50  to 
$2.00.  A  piano  for  the  exclusive  use  of  one  or  more  pupils  can  be 
had  from  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  month. 

Diploma:  A  diploma  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  candidates 
for  a  degree. 

SPECIAL  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL 
OF    FINE    ARTS 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  will  not  be 
permitted  to  take  more  than  twelve  hours  of  work  besides  the  technic- 
al (or  applied)  work  in  music,  expression,  or  art.  Eight  hours  shall 
be  considered  average  work.  This  rule  will  be  waived  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  and  then  only  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  No  student  who  has  received  a  mark  of 
failure,  or  who  has  a  condition  that  is  not  removed  on  or  before  the 
first  Saturday  of  the  following  semester,  shall  enroll  for  more  than 
seven  hours  outside  the  technical  work  of  music,  art,  or  expression. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  public  performance 
without  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  student  violating  this  rule 
will  not  be  given  credit  for  work  done  in  applied  music  or  expression 
during  the  semester  in  which  the  rule  is  violated. 

Fees  are  payable  strictly  in  advance  and  no  lessons  will  be  given 
until  a  receipt  from  the  treasurer  is  presented  to  the  instructor. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  not  be  made  up  except  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

Lessons  missed  through  a  student's  own  negligence  will  not  be 
made  up. 

Fees  are  not  refunded  except  when  a  student  must  discontinue 
his  lessons  for  unavoidable  cause. 

Students  absent  from  more  than  one-third  of  the  lessons  for  which 
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they  are  enrolled  in  applied  music  or  expression  will  be  dropped  and 
no  fees  refunded. 

In  the  courses  of  drawing  and  painting,  students  must  pay  for 
their  own  material. 

The  art  department  reserves  the  right  to  keep  drawings,  paintings, 
etc.,  done  by  students,  for  the  university  art  collection.  A  student 
taking  away  drawings  and  paintings  without  permission  will  not  re- 
ceive credit  for  the  specimens  of  work  taken  away. 

Students  in  applied  music  are  required  to  attend  rehearsals  and 
take  part  in  public  performances  connected  with  the  university  when 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  thinks  it  will  benefit  the  stu- 
dent. This  rule  will  be  strictly  enforced,  and  a  student  violating  the 
same  will  lose  credit  for  one-half  of  the  work  done  in  applied  music 
in  the  semester  in  which  the  violation  takes  place.  Graduates  stu- 
dents violating  this  rule  will  be  dropped  from  the  course. 

Candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  who  have  full 
credit  for  Groups  I,  II,  and  III  in  applied  music  or  applied  art  are  not 
charged  fees  during  the  completion  of  Group  IV  or  for  graduate  work. 
Students  are  permitted  to  enter  Group  IV  only  by  examination. 

All  work  in  applied  music  and  art  catalogued  in  Group  IV  must  be 
completed  in  residence  with  an  instructor  regularly  employed  by  the 
university.     No  degree  will  be  given  in  violation  of  this  rule. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  IN  MUSIC 


Not  Including  the  Prescribed  Technical  Study 

Freshman  Year 
First  Semester 


Hours 

Harmony  (Music  I) 3 

History  of  Music  (Music  V)_.  2 

German  I  or  French  I 5 

Physical  Training  I 1 


Total 


Second   Semester 

Hours 

Harmony  (Music  II) 2 

History  of  Music  (Music  VI) .  _  3 

German  II  or  French  II 5 

Physical  Training  II 1 

Total 11 


Sophomore  Year 


First  Semester 

Hours 

Counterpoint  (Music  III) 3 

Musical  Forms  (Music  XI)  _  _ .  2 
English  I 3 


Second  Semester 

Hours 

Counterpoint  (Music  IV) 2 

English  II 3 

Elective    .....  3 


Total 


First  Semester 


Canon  (Music  VII) 
Psychology  la 


Total 


B  Total        -  8 

Junior  Year 

Second  Semester 
Hours  Hours 

3  Fugue  (Music  VIII)  or 

]  Musical  Analysis    (Music 

XII)    or   History    XXVIII 

or  History  XX __  2 

Elective -   ...  3 

....6  Total  5 

Senior   Year 


First  Semester 

Hours 
Instrumentation  (Music  IX)  .  2 
Thesis 2 

Total 4 

Grand  total  58  hours. 


Second  Semester 

Hours 

Instrumentation    (Music  X)__  3 

Thesis 2 

Total  5 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  IN  ART 

Not  Including  Prescribed  Technical  Work 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

EnglishI 3  English  II .3 

German  I 5  German  II 5 

Art  I 2  Physical  Training  II                    1 

Physical  Training  I _  1 

Total       ,11  Total         9 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester                                       Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

French  I 5  French  II  5 

History  X                     . .  .            3  Elective  .3 

Total.      .  8  Total  .   8 


Junior 

Year 

Art  II  _ 
History 

First  Semester. 

XXVIII 

»gy  Ia_ 

Hours 

2 
2 

.  3 

Second 

Art  III  

History  XX  . 

Semester 

Hours 

.  2 
2 

Psychol 

Elective 

3 

Total 

.   7 
Senior 

Total 
Year 

7 

Thesis. 
Art  IV 

First  Semester 

Hours 
2 
2 

1 

Second 

Thesis 

Art  V 

Total 

Semester 

Hours 
2 
2 

Total 

Grand  total  58  hours. 

4 

ENROLLMENT  AND  CHANGE    OF    STUDIES 

At  the  time  of  enrollment  each  student  must  obtain  a  certificate 
of  registration  in  person  from  the  registrar.  He  must  then  consult  with 
his  adviser  in  regard  to  his  work  and  receive  a  statement,  signed  by 
the  adviser,  of  the  classes  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  This  statement 
must  then  be  presented  to  the  treasurer  and  all  fees  and  deposits 
must  be  paid.  The  statement  will  then  be  filed  with  the  registrar 
who  will  issue  cards  of  admission  to  the  several  classes,  A  student  is 
not  a  member  of  a  class  until  the  instructor  in  charge  has  received 
the  card  of  admission.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  a  class 
for  which  they  are  not  enrolled. 

Students  may  enroll  in  applied  or  technical  work  in  music,  expres- 
sion, or  art,  at  any  time  in  a  semester,  but  if  they  wish  to  complete 
regular  courses  they  should  enter  at  the  beginning  of   a  semester. 

Students  must  enroll  in  theoretical  courses  in  music  or  art  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester,  except  as  provided  for  in  the  rules  for 
"Change  of  Studies". 

Change    of  Studies 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  study  or  take  up  a  new  one  after 
his  enrollment  card  has  been  hied  with  the  registrar  must  present  to 
the  dean  of  the  school  a  petition  for  change.  After  the  first  week 
from  the  opening  of  a  semester  changes  in  enrollment  are  not  per- 
mitted except  for  extraordinary  reasons. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  change  from  one  school  or  college 
to  another  except  upon  the  approval  of  each  dean  concerned,  and 
such  changes  will  not  be  granted  later  than  two  weeks  after  the 
opening  of  the  semester. 


DESCRIPTION    OF  GROUPS 


The  prescribed  technical  work  in  each  of  the  several  departments 
is  described  below. 

PIANO 
Mr.  Giard,  Miss  Brewer,  Miss  Goodrich 

Preparatory   Requirements  for  Admission 

Students  must  have  completed  Landon,  Bertini,  Berger,  Vogt. 
Two  Clementi  Sonatinas,  two  Kulau  Sonatinas.  They  must  be  able  to 
play  easy  compositions  such  as  Schumann's  "Happy  Farmer," 
Schumann's  "The  Wild  Horseman,"  Gurlitt's  "Consolation,"  Saeboeck's 
"Lullaby,"  Godard's  "Waltz,"  "Bohm's  Mauzurka,"  Kjerulf's  "Cradle 
Song,"    Barilli's  "Cradle  Song." 

The  equivalent  of  any  of  the  above  may  be  substituted. 
Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Piano 

Group  I 

Out  of  the  following  list   of   compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied  and  four  of  the  twelve  must  have  been  performed  in  public. 
Mozart,  Sonata  C  major 
Gade,  Aquarelles  (3) 
Jenson,  The  Mill 
Scharwenka,  op.  62 
Hoffman,  Mood  Picture* 
Schumann,  op.  68  (5) 
Wilm,  At  the  Spinning  Wheel 

Group     N 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must   have   been 
studied  and  four  of  the  twelve  must  have  been  performed  in  public. 
Haydn,  Sonata  E  flat 
Mozart,  Sonata  F  Major 
Bach,  Two  Part  Inventions  (6) 
Mendelssohn,  Song  without  Words  (5) 
Lavelle,  Le  Papillon 
Litolf,  Spinning  Song 
Raff,  Fabliau 

Rheinberger,  Ballade  A  minor 
St.  Heller,  op.  80.  No.  1-2 
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Group  III 
Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,   twelve  must  have    been 
studied,  and  four  of  the  twelve  performed  in  public. 
Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  10,  No.  2 
Schubert,  Sonata  A  major 
Scarlatti,  Sonata  A  major 
Haesslor,  Gigue  D  minor 
Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  No.  2 
Bach,  Partitas  (Allamande,  Courante) 
Schumann,  Papillons 
Liszt,  Consolations  (2) 
Grieg,  op.  19 
Moscheles,  Preludes  (8) 
Chopin,  Fantasie  Impromtu 
Chopin,  Nocturne  F  minor 
Chopin.  Waltz  C  Sharp 


Group   IV 

Students  may  enter  Group  IV  by  examination  only. 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  a  programme    lasting    at 
least  one  hour  must  have  been  committed  to  memory   and    performed 
in  public.     One-half  of  this    program    may  be  selected    from  the    list 
given  in  Group  III. 
Beethoven,  Concerto  G  major 
Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  26 
Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  28 
Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  No.  19 
Bach,  Italian  Concerto 
Chopin,  Waltz  in  E  minor 
Chopin,  Nocturne  F  sharp 
Chopin,  Etude  E  major 
Chopin,  Polonaise  A  major 
Reinecke,  Ballade  A  flat 
Schumann,  op.  12,  Nos.  2-3-8-12 
Mendelssohn,  Variation  Serieuses 
Raff,  Fairy  Tale 
Liszt,  Gnomenreigen 

For  any  composition  listed  in  the  above  four  groups,  a  composition 
of  equal  merit  may  be  substituted. 
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VOICE 

Assistant  Professor  Lenox, Mrs.  Pritchett 

Preparatory  Requirements  for  Admission 
Students  must  have  had  preparation  in  deep  breathing;  element- 
ary exercises  in  vowel  work;  simple  scale  production;  must  have 
studied  at  least  20  exercises  in  Concone,  op.  9,  and  the  following  songs: 
Slumber  Boat  by  Gaynor;  Bendemeer's  Stream,  by  Gatty;  Love's  Phil- 
osophy, by  Jordan;  Life's  Lesson,  by  Jordan;  Sweetheart,  by  Lynes; 
Dreams,  by  Strelezki;  Good  Bye  Sweet  Day,  by  Vannah;  Heaven  is  my 
Home,  by  Savage;  One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought,  by  Ambrose;  Vesper 
Prayer,  by  Brackett;  etc.  For  any  of  the  above  compositions  and 
studies,  other  works  of  equal  merit  may  be  substituted. 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Voice 
To  fulfill  the  requirements    for  each  of  the  groups  as  listed    below 
the  same  rules  apply  as  those  given  for  piano. 

Group    I 
Special  vocalizes  with  teacher 
Concone,  op.  9-25  to  50 
The  Violet,  by  Mildenberg 
Roses,  by  Lynes 
Night  Time,  by  Van  de  Water 
Singing  in  God's  Acre,  by  Brackett 
Sweetheart,  by  Hawley 
Ave  Maria,  by  Raff" 
Red,  Red  Rose,  by  Hastings 
The  Old  and  the  Young  Marie,  byCowen 
Loves  Sorrow,  by  Shelly 
Jean,  by  Burleigh 

Group     II 
Special  exercises  in  phrasing  and  technique  by  teacher 
Marchesi,  op.  21,  Part  III 
The  Dream,  by  Rubenstein 
Polly  Willis,  by  Arne 
The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air,  by  Arne 
Oh!  Dry  those  Tears,  by  Del  Reigo 
At  Parting,  by  Rogers 
Asthore,  by  Trotre 
Calm  as  the  Night,  by  Bohm 
Because  I  love  you  dear,  by  Hawley 
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The  Rosary,  by  Nevin 
Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,  by  B.  0.  Klein 
Over  the  Stars  there  is  Rest,  by  Abt 
My  Dreams,  by  Tosti 

Group  III 

Advanced  vocalizes  and  technique  by  teacher 

Marchesi,  op.  21,  Part  IV 

HI  Sing  Thee  Songs  of  Araby,  by  Clay 

My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice,  by  Saint  Saens 

Lullaby  (from  Jocelyn),  by  Godard 

Oh!  Vision  Entrancing,  by  Goring  Thomas 

I  Love  Thee,  by  Dudley  Buck 

Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me,  by  Dvorak 

The  Message,  by  Blumenthal 

Danny  Deever,  by  Damrosch 

Queen  of  the  Earth,  by  Pinsuti 

Spring  Song,  by  Weil 

For  All  Eternity,  by  Mascheroni 

Ave  Maria,  Gounod 

The  Nightingale  and  the  Rose,  by  Barn  by 

Orpheus  with  his  Lute,  by  Sullivan 

Among  the  Lillies,  by  Dana 

Group   IV 
Special  advanced  technique  and  tone  coloring  by  teacher 
Polonaise  (from  Mignon),  by  Thomas 
Cavatina  (from  Faust),  by  Gounod 
Bell  Song  (from  Lakme),  by  Delibes  . 
With  Verdure  Clad  (from  Creation),  by  Haydn 
Toreadore  Song  (from  Carmen),  by  Bizet 
Hear  Ye  Israel  (from  Elijah),  by  Mendelssohn 
■0!  Rest  in  the  Lord  (from  Elijah),  by  Mendelssohn 
Onaway,  Awake  Beloved!   (from  Hiawatha),  by  Coleridge  Taylor 
No  Torments  now    (from  LeCid),  by  Messenet 
Waft  her,  Angels  (from  Jephthah),  Handel 
Be  Thou  Faithful  unto  Death  (from  St.  Paul),  by  Mendelssohn 
Celestial  Aida  (from  Aida),  by  Verdi 
Lend  me  your  Aid    (from  Queen  of  Sheba),  by  Gounod 
Elsa's  Dream  (from  Lohengrin),  by  Wagner 
It  was  not  so  to  be   (from  the  Trompeter),  by  Nessler 
Sancta  Maria,  by  Faure 
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VIOLIN 
Miss  Newby 
Preparatory   Requirements  For  Admission 
Students  must  have  completed  Henning's  Violin  School,  Part  1. 
and  Part  II,  Kayser's  Etudes  Book  I  and  II,  Maza's  Special  Studies, 
and  Dancla's  Six  Air  Varies,  or  the  equivalent  of  any  of  above  men- 
tioned works. 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Violin 
To  fulfill  the  requirements  for  each  of  the  groups  as  listed  below 
the  same  rules  apply  as  those  given  for  piano. 

Group  I 
Maza's  Brilliant  Studies 
24  of  Kreutzer's  42  Etudes 

David's  Violin  School,  Part  II,  up  to  scales  in  octaves 
Singer's  finger  exercises  up  to  Ex.  No.  72 
SELECTIONS: 

Three  of  DeBeriot's  "Air  Varies" 
Two  Wieniawski  "Mazurkas" 
"Legende  in  C  Minor",    Bohm 
4  'Adagio",  Beethoven's  Sonata  Pathetique 
"Minuette",  Boccerini 
"Hungarian  Dance",  Brahms  (Herman) 
"Serenade  Badini",  Gabriel-Maria 
"Hungarian  Idylle",  Bela 
"Hungarian  Idylle",  Bela 
One  "Handel  Sonata" 

Group  II 
Kreutzer's  42  Etudes  completed 
28  of  Fiorilla's  36  Etudes 
David's  Violin  School  Part  II  completed 
Singer's  Finger  Exercises  completed 
SELECTIONS: 

Two  Handel  Sonatas  (not  studied  before) 
"Concerto"  No.  1,  DeBeriot 
"Concerto"  No.  9,  DeBeriot 
"Chanson  Polonaise",  Wieniawski 
"Romance  in  G",  Swendsen 
"Largetto",  Tartini 
"Anitra's  Dance",  Grieg 
Spinning  Song",  Eberhart 
"Bolero  in  A".  Bohm 
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The  Bee",  Schubert 
"Cavatina".  Raff 

Group  III 
Kreutzer's  42  Etudes  reviewed 
Rohde's  24  Caprices 
Maza's  Artist  Studies  (All  except  6) 
Rovello's  12  Caprices 
Tartini's  50  Variations  (for  bowing) 
Spohr's  Violin  School,  65  first  exercises 
SELECTIONS: 
"Concerto  No.  7",  DeBeriot 
"Concerto  No.  13",  Kreutzer 
"Concerto  No.  22",  Viotti 
"Concerto  No.  23",  Viotti 
"Concerto  in  A",  Mozart 
One  Concerto,  David 
"Concerto  No.  2",  Spohr 
Four  Hayden  Sonatas 
Two  Grieg  Sonatas 
"Legende"  in  G,  Wieniawski 
"Fantasie  Caprice",  Vieuxterrips 
"Andante  and  Scherzo",  David 

Group    IV 

Bach's  Six  Sonatas  (no  substitute  will  be  accepted  for  these  sonatas) 

Alard's  10  Characteristic  Etudes 

Twelve  of  Paganini's  24  Caprices 

David's  Violin  School  reviewed 

SELECTIONS: 

"Concerto  op.  61",  Beethoven 

"Concerto  No.  2",    Wieniawski 

"Concerto  op.  64",  Mendelssohn 

"Concerto  in  G  minor",  Bruchs 

"Concerto  in  D  minor",  Vieuxtemps 

Sonata  op.  24,  Sjoegren 

"Kreutzer -Sonata",  Beethoven 

"Ballade  and  Polonaise",  Vieuxtemps 

"Fantasie  Appassionata",  Vieuxtemps 

"Elegy",  Ernst 

"Aria  for  G  String",  Bach 

"Reverie  in  E  flat",  Vieuxtemps 

"Ziganeur — Weissen",  Sarasate 

"Introduction  and  Cappriccio".  Saint  Saens 
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EXPRESSION   AND   DRAMATIC  ART 

Mrs.    Caldwell 

First   Year 

Corrective  exercises  adapted  to  the  need  of  each  pupil  for  grace. 
position,  movement,  and  correct  bearing.  Fundamental  principles  of 
expression,  phrasing,  inflection,  development  of  ideas,  and  cultivation 
of  imagination.  Study  of  simple  selections,  aiming  at  naturalness 
and  clearness  of  delivery. 

Text-book.  Southwick's  "Elocution  and  Action. "  Selected  recita- 
tions.    Twice  a  week.     First  and  second  semesters. 

Second    Year 

Exposition  of  the  Delsarte  System.  Elements  of  oratorical  action 
Simple  pantomimes.  Vocal  formation,  placing,  quality,  volume.  Stu- 
dies in  melody  and  inflection.  Drill  in  sight  reading.  Reading  and 
recitation,  selected  from  the  best  literature,  both  serious  and  humor- 
ous. 

Text-books.  Elocution  and  Action,  Steps  to  Oratory  by  South- 
wick.  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Shakespeare.  Delsarte 
System  of  Expression  by  Genevieve  Stebbins.  Twice  a  week.  First 
and  second  semesters. 

Third  Year 

Original  pantomimes,  statue  posing.  Studies  in  emotional  tones 
Advanced  technique  for  range  and  flexibility.  Scales  and  other  sing- 
ing exercises.  Principles  of  interpretation.  Dramatic  and  emotional 
studies.  Artistic  readings  and  recitation.  Monologues.  Readings 
from  Shakespeare  and  other  classic  dramas.  Comedy  and  modern 
dramas. 

Text-book,  Sear's  History  of  Oratory.  Advanced  reading  and  re- 
citation. Acting  editions  of  dramas.  Twice  a  week.  First  and 
second  semester. 

Plays  and  sketches  will  be  presented  during  the  year  which  afford 
opportunities  for  pupils  in  this  department. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  course  is  to  qualify  the  student  for  public 
appearance  or  for  the  practical  requirements  of  teaching. 

Upon  completion  of  the  three  years'  course,  students  are  granted  a 
teacher's  certificate  in  "Expression  and  Dramatic  Art,"  by  the  dean  of 
the  school  and  the  teacher  in  charge,  provided  that  the  student  has  also 
worked  out  at  least  60  hours  of  general  culture  work  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 
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DRAWING    AND   PAINTING 
Mr.    Samuel  Holmberg 
Requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 

Course  Leading  to  the    Degree  of  Bachelor    of  Painting 

Group  I.  Charcoal  drawing  from  cast  and  still  life;  out  of  door 
sketching  in  pencil  or  crayon;  elementary  painting  from  still  life 
objects. 

Studies  of  sufficient  merit  must  be  prescribed  for  exhibition  as 
follows: 

Four  charcoal  drawings  from  casts. 

Four  out  of  door  sketches  in  pencil  or  crayon. 

Four  still  life  studies  in  oil. 

Group  II.  Charcoal  drawing  from  living  model;  elementary  pen 
and  ink  drawing  from  still  life;  still  life  in  oil  and  elementary  studies 
in  oil  from  the  living  model. 

Studies  of  sufficient  merit  must  be  presented  for  exhibition 
as  follows: 

Four  charcoal  drawings  from  living  model. 

Four  pen  and  ink  drawings. 

Four  pen  and  ink  out  of  door  sketches. 

Four  elementary  studies  in  oil  from  living  model. 

Four  still  life  studies  in  oil. 

Group  III.  Twenty  minute  sketching  frcm  living  model  in 
pencil  or  crayon;  pen  and  ink  drawing  from  living  model;  out  of  door 
sketching  in  oil;  advanced  still  life  in  oil;  oil  painting  from  living 
model  (portrait  and  costume). 

Studies  of  sufficient  merit  must  be  presented  for  exhibition  as 
follows: 

Four  twenty  minute  sketches  in  pencil  or  crayon. 

Four  pen  and  ink  drawings  from  living  model. 

Four  out  of  door  sketches  in  oil. 

Four  advanced  still  life  studies  in  oil. 

Four  studies  in  oil  from  portrait  and  costume  model. 

Group  IV.  The  student  must  prepare  an  individual  exhibition 
consisting  of  at  least  twenty  studies  of  which  ten  must  be  in  oil  from 
living  model  and  still  life  objects. 

One  of  the  studies  from  the  living  model  shall  have  a  'genre' 
Mibject. 

Water-color  and   China  Painting 

Courses  in  water-color  painting  and  china  painting  will  be  given 
to  those  desiring  a  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  these  two  branches 
of  art.     No  credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  this  work. 


COURSES 

The  prescribed  courses  of  this  school,  not  included  in  the  technic- 
al work,  are  listed  below.    Courses  listed  here,  but  not  described,  will 
be  found  described  in  full  under  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
THEORY  AND    HISTORY  OF  ART 
Mr.   Samuel  Holmberg 

Art  I.  Perspective:  The  laws  of  perspective  and  their  applica- 
tion for  pictorial  purposes.  First  semester,  twice  a  week.  (Hours 
to  be  arranged.) 

Art  II.  The  History  of  Painting:  The  history  of  painting  to 
the  end  of  the  the  fifteenth  century.  Text  and  lectures.  First  semes- 
ter, twice  a  week.  (Hours  to  be  arranged.) 

Art  III.  The  History  of  Painting:  The  history  of  painting  from 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  A  special  study 
will  be  made  of  modern  painting.  Richard  Wuther's  "History  of 
Modern  Painting,"  will  be  read  as  reference.  Text,  readings,  and 
lectures.     Second  semester,  twice  a  week.     (Hours  to  be  arranged.) 

Art  IV.  The  History  of  Sculpture:  A  brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  sculpture  from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Text  and 
lectures.     First  semester,  twice  a  week.  (Hours  to  be  arranged.) 

Art  V.  The  History  of  Architecture:  A  brief  course  in  the 
history  of  architecture  from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Text  and 
lectures.    Second  semester,  twice  a  week.     (Hours  to  be  arranged.) 

A  graduation  thesis  of  5,000  words  on  some  phase  of  art  is  re- 
quired of  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

ENGLISH 
Professor    Brewer 
English  I:     English  Composition.  3  hours. 

English  II:     English  Composition.  3  hours. 

FRENCH 
Professor  Dora 
French  I:     Elementary  French.  5  hours. 

French  II:     Intermediate  French.  5  hours. 
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GERMAN 
Professor  Meier 
German  I:     Beginning  German.  5  hours. 

German  II:     Beginning  German.  5  hours. 

HISTORY 

Professor    Buchanan 

History  Xa:     History  of  Greece.  2  hours. 

History  Xb:     History  of  Greece.  2  hours. 

History  XXVIII:     Mediaeval  Civilization.  2  hours. 

History  XX:     The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  2  hours. 


THEORY  OF   MUSIC 
Professor  Holmberg,  Mrs.  Pritchett 

Music  I.  Harmony:  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
music,  beginning  with  the  origin  and  development  of  scales  and  inter- 
vals. Practical  work  in  connecting  simple  chords,  chords  of  the  sev- 
enth, augmented  triads,  augmented  sixths,  and  cadences.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  simple  harmonic  phrasing  and  ear  training. 
Text-books,  Harmony,  by  Emory,  Prout,  and  Richter.  T.  Th.  F.,  at 
9:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Holmberg.  3  hours. 

Music  II.  Harmony:  A  continuation  of  Music  I.  A  study  of 
modulations,  suspensions,  anticipations,  appoggaturas,  passing  notes, 
organ  point,  choral  writing,  and  accompaniment.  Most  of  the  work  in 
this  course  will  consist  of  original  exercises.  Texts  for  reference, 
Harmony,  by  Jadassohn,  Richter,  and  Chadwick.  M.  W.,  at  9:00, 
second  semester.     Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  III.  Counterpoint:  The  principles  of  harmony  are 
applied  to  melodious  treatment  of  several  parts  in  combination. 
Chorals  and  melodies  are  harmonized  with  free  use  of  passing  notes, 
etc.,  with  and  without  cantus  firmus.  Original  work  in  free  composi- 
tion in  the  smaller  forms.  Prerequisite,  Music  I.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20, 
first  semester.     Professor  Holmberg.  3  hours. 

Music  IV.  Counterpoint:  A  continuation  of  Music  III.  Special 
study  in  free  and  double  counterpoint,  imitative  counterpoint,  and  in- 
ventions. Vocal  counterpoint  and  choral  works.  Original  exercises 
in  composition.  Prerequisite,  Music  I,  II,  and  III.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20, 
second  semester.    Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  V.  History  of  Music:  This  course  embraces  a  system- 
atic study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  music  of  the  ancient 
oriental  nations,  the  music  of  the  early  Christian    age.    the    beginning 
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of  polyphony,  and  the  musical  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlander.  This 
is  a  literary  course  and  does  not  require  any  special  training.  Text 
and  readings.     T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Holmberg. 

2  hours. 

Music  VI.  History  of  Music:  This  course  consists  of  a  study 
of  the  music  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  historical  development 
of  secular  arid  sacred  music  of  the  classic,  romantic,  and  modern 
sc  hools.  Lectures  and  readings.  An  Aeolian  Orchestrelle  is  used  to 
illustrate  the  great  masterworks.  M.  W.F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester. 
Professor  Holmberg.  3  hours. 

Music  VII.  Canon:  A  study  of  canon  in  two  or  more  parts; 
similar  and  contrary  motion.  Original  work  in  composition  in  the 
larger  forms.  Prerequisite,  Music  I,  II,  III,  IV.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20, 
first  semester.     Professor  Holmberg.  3  hours. 

Music  VIII.  Fugue  and  Free  Composition:  A  continuation 
of  Music  VII.  The  work  consists  of  the  analysis  and  composition  of 
fugues  in  two,  three,  and  four  parts.  Advanced  forms  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  will  be  composed  by  the  students.  T.  Th.,  at 
10:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  IX.  Instrumentation:  This  course  embraces  lectures  on 
the  art  of  instrumentation  with  special  reference  to  the  compass, 
quality  of  tone,  balance  and  contrast  of  the  various  instruments. 
Exercises  in  simple  orchestration.  Books  for  reference  by  Beriloz, 
Prout,  and  Gavaert.  Prerequisite,  Music  I,  II,  III,  IV.  and  VII.  M.  W., 
at  9:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  X.  Instrumentation:  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course 
IX.  It  requires  practical  work  in  orchestration  in  the  larger  musical 
forms  using  for  this  purpose  selections  from  the  works  of  masters  and 
the  original  compositions  of  the  students.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second 
semester.    Professor  Holmberg.  3  hours. 

Music  XI.  Musical  Forms:  A  study  of  the  elements  of  composi- 
tion. This  course  is  especially  designed  for  those  who  desire  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  works  of  the  great  composers  as  embodi- 
ed in  their  symphonies,  overtures,  chamber  music,  sonatas,  etc.  For 
reference,  texts  by  Prout,  Elson,  and  Pauer.  An  Aeolian  Orchestrelle 
is  used  to  explain  the  larger  musical  forms.  Prerequisite,  Music  I 

and  II.    T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Holmberg.     2  hours. 

Music  XII.  Musical  Analysis:  This  course  is  offered  to  those 
who  desire  an  analytical  knowledge  of  musical  composition  from  an 
intellectual  and  emotional  standpoint.  This  course  may  be  substitut- 
ed for  Music  VII.  Prerequisite,  Music  I,  II,  III,  and  XI.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
11:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  XIII.     Advanced  Composition:     The  work  of  this  course 
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consists  chiefly  in  constructing  original  compositions  in  the  different 
instrumental  and  vocal  forms.  Open  only  to  advanced  students  who 
seem  to  have  special  talent  for  musical  composition.  W.  F.,  at  2:30, 
first  semester.     Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  XV:  This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  expect  to 
combine  the  teaching  of  other  branches  with  the  subject  of  music  in 
the  public  schools.  The  work  consists  of  a  study  of  the  technical 
points  jto  be  presented  in  the  school  and  the  practice  of  songs  suitable 
for  school  use.  The  course  is  open  to  all  college  students.  No  tech- 
nical knowledge  is  required.  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.  Mrs. 
Pritchett.  1  hour. 

Music  XVI:  A  continuation  of  Music  XV.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  art  of  conducting  classes  in  four  part  singing  and  no 
one  will  receive  a  passing  grade  in  the  course  who  does  not  thorough- 
ly know  the  words  and  music  to  the  most  prominent  national  songs  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Prerequisite,  Music  XV.  W.  F.,  at 
2:30,  second  semester.     Mrs.  Pritchett.  1  hour. 

Music  XVII:  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  fit 
themselves  for  the  special  work  of  supervisors  of  music  in  public 
schools.  It  includes  the  following  subjects:  Rote  songs  and  their  ap- 
plication to  school  work.  Elements  of  music  as  presented  in  the 
grades,  and  best  methods  of  reading.  Study  of  the  child  voice. 
Sight-singing  and  ear  training.  Practice  in  teaching.  Elementary 
harmony  and  musical  form  as  presented  in  the  high  school.  The 
problems  of  the  supervisor  and  how  to  meet  them.  Interpretation  of 
songs.  Art  of  conducting.  Practice  in  conducting.  Prerequisite, 
Music  XV  or  equivalent,  and  Music  XVI.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  first 
Bemester.     Mrs.  Pritchett.  1  hour. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Director   Darling,    Mrs.    Caldwell 

Physical   Training   I:  1  hour. 

Physical  Training   II:  1  hour. 

Physical   Training    III:  1  hour. 

Physical   Training    IV:  1  hour. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Professor    Erwin 
Psychology   I:     General  Psychology.  3  hours. 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS 
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Graduates 


Mascho,  Sayde 

Chandler 

McFerron,  Elva  Ellen 

Norman 

McMakin,  Florence  Ila 

Norman 

Miller.  Nannie  Lee 

Norman 

Seniors 

■« 

Belknap,  Clara 

Norman 

Higgins,  Cora  Elizabeth 

Clay  Center,  Kans. 

Hunter,  Mary  Dearth 

Okarche 

Keiger,  Nina  Estelle 

Norman 

McLennan,  Bess 

Moore 

Meier,  Julia  Anita 

Norman 

Oliver,  Bertha 

Norman 

Salter,  Lewis  Spencer 

Carmen 

Trout,  Lena  Pearl 

Norman 

Juniors 

Buxton,  Gertrude  Laura 

Oklahoma  City 

Chaney,  Charles  Ross 

Helena 

Curtis,  Georgia  May 

Norman 

Gorton,  Vera  Delle 

Norman 

Lee,  Eva 

Norman 

Lindsay,  Mary  Agnes 

Norman 

Marsh,  Mary  Eleanor 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Millar,  Merle  Ellen 

Norman 

Snell,  Harold  Franklin 

Frederick 

Tisdel,  Dana  Mason 

Muskogee 

Sophomores 

Chase,  Agnes  Miriam 

Norman 

Johnson,  Ina  Mary 

Norman 

McMillan,  Elizabeth 

Pauls  Valley 

Schmidt,  William  George 

Lone  Wolf 

Freshmen 

Alexander,  Emma  Frances 

Norman 

Anderson,  Gladys  Mildred 

Pryor 

Bryan,  Lina  Eloise 

Nelson 

Cook,  Lena  Grace 

Norman 

Eagleton,  Olive 

Pawnee 
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Greemore,  Alice  Minnie 

Lexington 

King,  Elizabeth  Jane 

Norman 

Link,  Delia  Celesta 

Oklahoma  City 

McMakin,  Mary  Marguerite 

Norman 

Meier,  Theodora 

Norman 

Mundy,  Doris  Geneva 

Wanette 

Newell,  Ruth  Brannon 

Norman 

Sawyer,  Ota  Rosalind 

Norman 

Stiles,  Grace  Mara 

Norman 

Webb,  Edna  May 

Manitou 

Wiggins,  Ruby 

Sulphur 

Unclassified 

Ackley,  Madge  Elizabeth 

Muskogee 

Armstrong,  Dubert  Long 

Oklahoma  City 

Autry,  Flora 

Norman 

Bedford,  Elizabeth  G 

Oklahoma  City 

Bessent,  Edna 

Norman 

Bessent,  Erma 

Norman 

Blake,  Eva  Anna 

Norman 

Bobo,  Olga 

Norman 

Breeding,  Allie  LaRose 

Lexington 

Breeding,   Corinne 

Oklahoma  City 

Bridgewater,  Chester  Reade 

Norman 

Buchanan,  Frances  Rebecca 

Norman 

Buxton,  Louise  E 

Oklahoma  City 

Carmichael,  Bernice 

Aitken,  Minn. 

Carpenter,  Miriam 

Oklahoma  City 

Clement,  Katie  Laura 

Norman 

Cottrell,  Fannie  Feme 

Oklahoma  City 

Crawford,  Gladys 

Norman 

Davis,  Mona 

Oklahoma  City 

Dowd,  Jean 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dwight,  Ivy  Campbell 

Norman 

Dyer,  Nell 

Oklahoma  City 

Edwards,  Marye  Agnes 

Plainview,  Tex. 

Edwards,  Pauline  Fanny 

Norman 

Elrod,  Stella  Elizabeth 

Kemp 

Eret,  Mrs.  George 

Oklahoma  City 

Evatt,  Lura  Mae 

Wayne 

Fife,  Earl  Hanson 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Forbes,  Maude  Myrtle 

Norman 

Foster,  Mary 

Oklahoma  City 

Foster,  Roy  Abner 

Norman 
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Frie,  Monette  Elizabeth 
Frye,  Leona  V 
Gibson,  Malirtda  Blanche 
Gloyd,  Helen 
Goodrich,  Margaret 
Flail,  Ethel  Sylvia 
Hampton,  Floyd  E 
Harbert.  Willa 
Harris,  Ruth  Haines 
Hastings,  Vesta  Clare 
Haynes,  Bessie  Mildred 
Henderson,  Hattie  May 
Holland,  Annie  Blanche 
Hooker,  Clara  May 
Hyden,  Freda  Bertha 
Johnson,  Arline 
Johnson,  Froma  Adelaide 
Kingsbury,  Gertrude 
Lackey,  Robert  Vinson 
Leach,  Elsie  Perrnelia 
Leach,  Naomi  Nina 
Lewis,  Frances  Marie 
Lindsay,  Ruby  May 
Lowther,  Irma  Leona 
Mackintosh,  Virginia 
McCreary,  Bertha 
Millar,  Fredda  Grace 
Miller,  Mary  Emelyn 
Moffitt,  Leora 
Monnet,  Julian  Claude 
Moomau,  Lucy  Constance 
Morgan,  Chetwyard  Mable 
Morgan,  Clara  Belle 
Morgan,  Helen  Fay 
Murphy,  Alice 
Murphy,  Cecelia  Gertrude 
Murphy,  Sallie  Rebecca 
Neldon,  Hazel 
Patterson,  Frances  Loraine 
Patton,  Pansy  Patti 
Paul,  Florence 
Paxton,  Adelaide 
Pendleton.  Eva  Marguerite 


Duncan 
Oklahoma  City 
Norman 
Oklahoma  City 
Norman 
Norman 
Oklahoma  City 
Ron- 
Chandler 
Shawnee 
Durant 
Temple 
Norman 
Oklahoma  City 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Muskogee 
Norman 
Norman 
Perkins 
Norman 
Norman 
Oklahoma  City 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Green  Bank,  W.  Va. 
Norman 
Cornish 
Cornish 
Frankfort 
Frankfort 
Coweta 
Richland,  Mo. 
Oklahoma  City 
Norman 
Oklahoma  City 
Norman 
Norma  n 
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Proftitt,  Maude  Lucinia 

Norman 

Pyle,  Ida  Agnes 

Houston,  Tex. 

Reed,  Katharyn 

Oklahoma  City 

Reed,  Mildred 

Oklahoma  City 

Rucker,  Mattie  Wren 

Norman 

Ryan,  Rena  Frances 

Agra 

Sadler,  Lena  Hylinda 

Coalgate 

Schulze,  Martha  Minnie 

Norman 

Scruggs,  Gladys  Juanita 

Norman 

Slaughter,  Dell  Pemberton 

Oklahoma  City 

Smith,  Howard  E 

Norman 

Spaulding,  Marjorie 

Oklahoma  City 

Stiles,  Carl  Darwin 

Norman 

Stogner,  Esther  Anna 

Norman 

Trueblood,  Helen 

Oklahoma  City 

Van  Camp,  Ethel  Myrtle 

Norman 

Vose,  Mattie  J 

Shawnee 

Wails,  Minnie  Florence 

Norman 

Walker,  Helen  Maude 

Jefferson 

Wantland,  Lucy  Flora 

Purcell 

Watkins,  Alma  Mary 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Weathered,  Callie 

Durant 

Weesner,  Thyra 

Oklahoma  City 

Weitzel,  Bertha  Agnes 

Beggs 

Welch,  Percilee 

Norman 

West,  Leah 

Oklahoma  City 

White,  Benjamin  Samuel 

Wynnewood 

Wilkins,  Hettie 

Norman 

Wilkins,  James  Grider 

Norman 

Williams,  Raymond  Bezae 

Norman 

Wise,  Jo  Martha 

Norman 

Summary 

Graduates 

4 

Seniors 

9 

Juniors 

10 

Sophomores 

4 

Freshmen 

16 

Unclassified 

105 

Total 


148 
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FACULTY 

Arthur  Grant  Evans,  D.  D. 

President  of  the  University. 

*Julien  Charles  Monnet,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,  Professor  of  Law, 

Henry  H.  Foster,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
Professor  of  Law. 

John  Begg  Cheadle,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
Professor  of  Law. 

Victor  H.  Kulp,  Ph.  B.,  J.  D. 
Professor  of  Law. 

Marion  R.  Kirkwood,  A.  B.,  J.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

Special    Lecturers 

Jesse  James  Dunn,  LL.  B. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Lecturer   on  Legal  Remedies. 

Robert  Lee  Williams,  A.  M. 

Justice   of   the     Supreme   Court,     Lecturer   on    the    Oklahoma 
Constitution. 

Samuel  W.  Hayes. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Lecturer  on  Legal  Ethics. 

Henry  Marshall  Furman. 

Presiding  Justice  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Appeals,  Lecturer  on 
Criminal  Jurisprudence. 

*Elected  Acting  President  of  the  University,  May  24,  1911. 


THE  SCHOOL   OF  LAW 


The  School  of  Law  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1909  in  response 
to  a  general  demand  that  the  university  should  provide  opportunities 
and  facilities  for  legal  training  equal  to  the  best  afforded  elsewhere. 
Its  aim  is  to  inculcate  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  common  law  and  eq- 
uity, of  English  and  American  modifications  in  both  substantive  and 
adjective  law,  of  constitutional  law  and  federal  procedure,  and  of  the 
statutes,  decisions,  and  practice  of  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  such  a  result  can  be  attained  more  success- 
fully in  a  law  school  than  elsewhere.  The  busy  lawyer  finds  little 
time  for  the  systematic  instruction  of  the  student  in  his  office.  The 
result  is  that  the  study  tends  to  become  desultory  and  unprofitable. 
In  a  law  school  the  student  has  the  constant  help  and  direction  of  a 
body  of  trained  teachers  devoting  their  time  and  thought  to  his  wel- 
fare. He  has  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  friendly  rivalry  with 
his  fellow  students  in  the  class  rooms,  in  the  quiz  clubs,  moot  courts, 
and  practice  courts.  He  has  the  advantage  of  a  more  extensive 
library  and  of  encouragement  and  special  assistance  in  original  inves- 
tigation. 

That  such  is  the  view  of  lawyers  and  judges  generally  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  majority  of 
candidates  now  come  to  the  bar  through  the  medium  of  law  schools. 
Much  may  be  said  for  the  practical  possibilities  of  office  training,  but 
law  schools  are  more  and  more  attempting,  and  with  increasing  suc- 
cess, to  supply  their  former  deficiencies  in  this  regard.  It  is  also  true 
that  those  defects  were  never  as  great  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged; 
and  while  it  is  possible  though  inconvenient  for  the  young  lawyer  to 
supply  them,  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  him  to  supply,  after  beginning 
actual  practice,  the  systematic  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  law  which  the  law  school  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  acquire. 
INSTRUCTORS 
The  School  of  Law,  except  as  to  the  courses  given  by  the  special 
non-resident  lecturers,  is  conducted  by  instructors  who  give  practically 
their  whole  time  and  attention  to  university  work.  It  is  certain  that 
the  best  results  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.     This    is    confirmed 
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by  the  experience  of  the  leading  law  schools  of  the  country,  all  of 
which  now  place  their  work  of  instruction  on  this  basis.  The  teach- 
ing of  law  is  in  itself  a  scientific  vocation  requiring  all  of  one's 
energies. 

METHODS   OF    INSTRUCTION 

Instruction  in  the  class  room  is  by  comment,  quiz,  and  colloquy. 
It  consists  largely  of  the  analysis  and  discussion  of  cases.  Instead  of 
placing  before  the  student  a  set  of  legal  principles  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  learn,  the  much  more  difficult  task  is  assigned  him  of  reading 
the  actual  opinions  contained  in  the  reports  and  ascertaining  there- 
from the  law  involved.  He  is  then  required  to  apply  that  law  to 
other  cases,  both  hypothetical  and  actual.  In  so  doing  he  is  both 
assisted  and  criticised  by  the  instructor  who  guides  and  coordinates 
the  discussion  toward  a  definite  end.  It  is  believed  that  by  this 
method  the  power  of  legal  reasoning,  discrimination,  and  generaliza- 
tion is  most  fully  developed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  student  is 
obliged  to  exercise  the  same  mental  processes  and  follow  the  same 
methods  of  argument  as  those  required  by  the  skilful  advocate. 
Copious  references  are  continually  made  for  extensive  side  reading, 
and  students  are  constantly  encouraged  to  use  the  library. 

In  the  practice  court,  in  the  courses  in  civil  procedure  and  crimi- 
nal law  and  procedure,  and  elsewhere  when  deemed  necessary,  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  law  of  this  jurisdiction.  The  aim  is  to  fit  the  stu- 
dent generally  for  practice  in  any  state  and  to  fit  him  especially  for 
practice  in  the  west  and  southwest. 

EXAMINATIONS 
At  the  middle  and  end  of  each  year  careful  examinations  are 
given  designed  to  test  the  student's  ability  to  apply  his  knowledge. 
The  grade  "F"  indicates  a  failure,  the  grade  "D"  a  condition.  Failures 
or  conditions  in  more  than  one-third  of  the  work  carried  will  sever  the 
student's  connection  with  the  school.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of 
the  law  faculty  to  reinstate  such  students  on  proper  petition  and 
showing.  A  student  who  receives  a  failure  in  any  course  must  take 
the  course  over.  All  conditions  must  be  removed  at  examinations 
held  for  that  purpose  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  following  Sep- 
tember. Students  should  arrange  in  advance  for  such  examinations, 
which  will  be  given  but  once  and  which  will  not  be  given  to  students 
enrolling  late.  In  order  to  pass  such  examinations  for  the  removal  of 
conditions  the  student  is  required  to  manifest  a  higher  proficiency 
than  is  sufficient  in  the  original  examination.  Students  failing  to 
take  the  regular  examinations  or  to  remove  their  conditions  will  re- 
reive  the  grade  "F".     No  special  examinations  will  be  held. 
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ENROLLMENT  AND  CLASSES 

The  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Law  during  its  first  two  years  has 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  all.  Thus  far  only  first  and  second  year 
courses  have  been  offered.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of 
1911-12  and  regularly  thereafter  the  full  three  years'  curriculum  will 
be  given.  Students  in  the  School  of  Law  have  all  the  advantages 
and  privileges  of  other  students  in  the  university. 

NEW  LAW    BUILDING 

The  School  of  Law  is  at  present  located  in  quarters  in  the 
basement  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  but  the  Legislature,  which 
adjourned  in  March,  1911,  appropriated  $125,000.00  for  the  erection  of 
a  law  building.  Shepley,  Rutan  &.  Coolidge,  architects  of  Chicago, 
have  been  employed  to  design  the  new  building  and  soon  a  noble 
building  worthy  of  the  school  and  of  the  profession,  in  harmony  with 
the  splendid  architectural  plan  adopted  for  the  entire  university, 
will  be  located  at  a  central  point  on  the  campus.  This,  together  with 
the  provision  made  by  the  governing  authorities  of  the  university  for 
the  third  year  work  and  a  fully  equipped  practice  court,  places  the 
School  of  Law,  in  all  respects,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  state  uni- 
versity law  schools  of  other  leading  states  and  assures  its  rapid  de- 
velopment and  prosperity. 

LIBRARY 

About  four  thousand  dollars  worth  of  books  and  equipment 
have  been  purchased  as  an  initial  installment  of  the  law  library. 
These  books  have  been  carefully  selected  and  the  list  contains  most 
of  the  essentials.  Other  installments  will  be  procured  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  build  up  rapidly  a  library 
that  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  legal  study  and  investigation. 
Several  of  the  leading  law  journals  are  kept  constantly  on  file.  A 
member  of  the  law  faculty  has  general  supervision  of  the  library,  and 
student  assistant  librarians  are  in  charge  to  give  needed  information 
and  maintain  order.  The  library  is  open  during  the  day  and  in  the 
evening. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

Short  courses  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  the  following  per- 
sons and  by  others:  A  course  by  Justice  Jesse  J.  Dunn  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  Legal  Remedies;  a  course  by  Justice  Samuel  W. 
Hayes  of  the  same  court  on  Legal  Ethics;  a  course  by  Justice  Robert 
L.  Williams  of  the  same  court  on  the  Oklahoma  Constitution;  a  course 
by  Presiding  Justice  Henry  M.  Furman  of  the  Criminal  Court  of 
Appeals  on  Criminal  Jurisprudence.  Most  of  these  courses  will  be 
required  of  first  year  students. 
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PRACTICE    COURT 

In  addition  to  the  courses  in  pleading  and  practice,  and  the 
practical  suggestions  given  throughout  the  courses  by  the  regular  in- 
structors and  the  special  lecturers,  a  practice  court  is  maintained  in 
order  to  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  regular  sequence  of  steps  in  litigation  and  of  learning  by  actual 
experience  what  actions  or  proceedings  should  be  brought,  how  to 
bring  them,  and  how  to  handle  the  case  until  its  close.  Students  act 
as  attorneys,  sheriffs,  clerks,  parties,  witnesses,  jurors,  etc.,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  reproduce  the  conditions  of  actual  practice  in  the 
Oklahoma  courts.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  pointing 
out  errors  and  discussing  questions  of  procedure  of  a  more  general 
nature  applicable  also  to  other  jurisdictions.  The  presiding  instructor 
is  an  attorney  of  experience  and  the  aim  is  to  supply  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  actual  working  knowledge  of  trial  procedure  so  that  a  gradu- 
ate on  leaving  the  school  will  be  prepared  at  once  to  enter  upon  all 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  profession. 

LITERARY    SOCIETIES 

Students  are  encouraged  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  law  liter- 
ary societies,  and  to  organize  quiz  clubs  and  club  courts  for  legal 
discussion.  The  "Sooner  Bar"  and  the  "Blackstone  Tribunal,"  literary 
societies  organized  by  the  law  students,  have  for  their  objects  the 
double  purpose  of  training  in  public  speaking  and  training  in  legal 
argumentation.  The  "Ames"  and  "Monnet"  club  courts  are  very 
active  and  profitable  organizations  for  the  presentation  and  trial  of 
questions  of  law. 

PRIZES 

Edward  Thompson  Company  Prize:  The  Edward  Thompson 
Company  offers  as  a  prize  to  a  third  year  law  student,  The  American 
and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law,  2nd  Edition,  in  32  volumes,  This 
prize,  valued  at  $240,  will  be  awarded  to  the  candidate  for  the  degree, 
LL.  B.,  who  presents  the  best  thesis  upon  a  subject  assigned  by  the 
faculty. 

American  Law  Book  Company  Prize:  The  American  Law 
Book  Company  offers  to  a  third  year  student  a  prize  consisting  of  the 
first  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure  to  be 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  law  faculty.  This  prize,  valued  at 
$97,  the  faculty  has  decided  to  award  at  the  time  of  graduation  to 
the  most  meritorious  student  in  the  third  year  class,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  entire  course.  The  award  will  be  based  on  grades  in 
examinations,  class-room  proficiency,  ability  in  logical  and  succinct 
statement,  interest  displayed  in  club  courts  and  other  law  school 
activities,  use  of  the  library,  and  strength  of  character. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

All  students  in  the  School  of  Law,  who  have  not  had  one  year 
of  college  work,  or  work  in  some  other  law  school  entitling  them  to 
one  year's  advanced  standing,  are  required  to  take  physical  training 
to  an  extent  of  two  hours  during  their  course  under  the  direction  of 
the  physical  director  of  the  university.  Such  "hour"  represents  ap- 
proximately three  hours  of  exercise  a  week  during  a  period  of  time 
equal  to  one  semester.  Students  engaging  in  special  athletic  activi- 
ties are  with  the  consent  of  the  physical  director  allowed  to  substi- 
tute these  for  the  regular  physical  training.  This  rule  with  reference 
to  physical  training  is  believed  to  make  for  well-balanced  education- 
al development. 


ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION 


THREE  YEAR  COURSE 
The  work  of  the  School  of  Law  extends  through  three  years  of 
thirty-eight  weeks  each.  There  are  three  classes:  the  First  Year 
Class,  Second  Year  Class,  and  Third  Year  Class.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions are  held  on  five  days  in  the  week,  principally  in  the  usual  morn- 
ing hours.  Students  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  either  semester. 
Late  registration  should  be  avoided. 

ADMISSION 
Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law  must  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  must  present  evidence  of  having  completed 
fifteen  units  of  acceptable  entrance  credit.  A  unit  is  the  standard 
amount  of  work  required  in  a  secondary  school  subject  given  thirty- 
six  weeks  with  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of  at  least  forty-five 
minutes  each.  Thus  fifteen  units  represent  an  ordinary  four  years' 
high  school  course. 

The  following  five  units  are  absolutely  required: 
English  .  .  .  ...         ...        3  units 

Mathematics  .  .  .  2  units 

In  addition    to  the  above,  ten    units    must    be    offered    from    the 
following  list  of  electives: 

English 1  unit 

Mathematics 1-2,  1,  1  1-2,  or  2  units 

History: 

Ancient         .........  1  unit 

Modern 1  unit 

English  .  .  .         .         .         .         .         1-2  or  1  unit 

American 1-2  or  1  unit 

Foreign  Language: 

Latin 1,  2,  3,  or  4  units 

Greek 1  or  2  units 

German  .  .         .         .  1,  2,  3,  or  4  units 

French  .  .  1,  2,  3,  or  4  units 

Spanish         .  .  1  or  2  units 

Science: 

Physics 1  unit 

Chemistry .1  unit 
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Physical  Geography 1-2  or  1  unit 

Botany         .  .  .  .  .  1-2  or  1  unit 

Zoology         .         .  .  .  .  ...         1-2  or  1  unit 

Physiology 1-2  unit 

Civics        ....  .  .  .  .  .1-2  unit 

Commercial  Law         .  ....  .  .  .1-2  unit 

Economics 1-2  unit 

Commercial  Geography        ....  .  .1-2  unit 

Manual  Training         ....  .  .  .  .1-2  unit 

Applicants  for  admission  on  certificate  should  secure  from  their 
high  school  principals  or  other  instructors  in  charge  formal  certificates 
setting  forth  the  credits  claimed  and  present  these  certificates 
when,  they  make  their  application  for  entrance.  Applicants  for 
admission  by  examination  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  examination 
at  the  university  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  committee  on  admission. 

For  additional  details  regarding  admission,  and  especially  for 
descriptions  of  the  units  of  credit  mentioned  above,  see  the  bulletin 
of  general  information,  or  the  general  catalogue,  under  the  heading 
"Affiliation  and  Admission." 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Applicants,  not  less  than  21  years  of  age  and  not  candidates  for 
the  degree,  who  do  not  possess  the  above  educational  qualifications 
for  admission  as  regular  students,  may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  in 
the  School  of  Law  provided  they  can  satisfy  the  dean  that  they  are 
prepared  to  carry  the  work  successfully.  Such  students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  conform  to  the  same  requirements  as  to  attendance  and  ex- 
amination and  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  regular  stu- 
dents. Certificates  stating  the  branches  completed  and  the  standing 
attained  will  be  given  to  all  such  students  who  have  been  in  resi- 
dence for  a  semester. 

Such  special  students  who  have  completed  the  curriculum 
and  have  been  in  residence  three  years  may  be  recommended  for  a 
degree  by  special  action  of  the  law  faculty,  provided  that  they  have 
displayed  unusual  ability  and  are  otherwise  prepared  take  the  state 
bar  examination. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 
Applicants  qualified  to  enter  the  School  of  Law  as  candidates  for 
a  degree  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  one  or  more  years  of 
resident  work  in  a  law  school  of  good  standing  having  a  three  years' 
course  will  be  given  equivalent  rank  in  this  school  upon 
presenting  properly  authenticated  certificates  of  such  work.  The 
right  is  reserved  to  give    credit    only    on    examination.      All    persons 
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who  intend  to  apply  for  advanced  standing  under  the  above  rule 
should  forward  or  present  their  credentials  to  the  dean  at  least  one 
week  before  the  opening  of  the  particular  session  which  the  student 
desires  to  attend. 

Such  certificate  should  show  the  length  of  time  in  semester  hours 
given  to  each  subject,  the  books  used  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  the 
method  of  grading  used  in  such  school,  the  grades  made  by  the  ap- 
plicant, and  whether  the  school  has  a  three  years'  course.  Credit 
will  never  be  given  for  more  than  two  years'  work  done  in  other 
schools.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  reading  or  work  done  elsewhere 
than  in  an  approved  law  school. 

GRADUATION 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.  B.)  is  conferred  upon  all 
regular  students  not  less  than  21  years  of  age  who  have  completed 
the  prescribed  work  of  the  course.  This  course  requires  three  years 
for  its  completion  and  no  student  is  allowed  to  graduate  except  after 
three  years  of  actual  residence,  unless  in  case  of  admission  to  ad- 
vanced standing,  in  which  case  he  must  likewise  have  spent  sufficient 
time  in  some  other  acceptable  law  school  having  a  three  years'  course, 
to  amount  to  a  total  of  three  years  when  added  to  the  time  spent 
here.  The  time  spent  in  residence  at  this  law  school  must  in  every 
instance  be  at  least  one  year.  In  exceptional  cases  the  degree  may 
be  conferred  on  special  students.  (See  provisions  as  to  special  stu- 
dents.) 

Combined  Academic  and  Law  Work:  Students  may  secure 
both  the  B.  A.  and  the  LL.  B.  degrees  in  six  years  by  following  the 
combined  plan  of  work.  For  details  of  this  plan  see  the  section  of 
the  general  catalogue  dealing  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE    BAR 

Under  statutory  authority  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state  has 
prescribed  and  published  rules  governing  admission  to  the  bar.  These 
rules  require  that  the  candidate  must  be  of  good  moral  character  and 
over  21  years  of  age;  that  he  must  have  a  high  school  education;  and 
that  he  must  have  regularly  and  attentively  studied  law  for  the  peri- 
od of  three  years  previous  to  his  application;  and  that  he  shall  satis- 
factorily answer  the  written  interrogatories  propounded  covering  the 
subjects  enumerated.  These  subjects  are  all  included  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  School  of  Law.  Examinations  are  held  at  convenient  in- 
tervals and  are  conducted  by  a  regular  commission  of  bar  examiners 
duly  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Graduates  of  the  School  of    Law  who  have    passed  such  State  Bar 
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Commission  examination  may  be  admitted  on  motion  to  practice   law 
in  the  federal  courts  of  this  state. 


FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

Tuition  is  free  in  the  School  of  Law  as  in  all  other  departments 
of  the  university.  There  are,  however,  certain  fees  and  deposits  re- 
quired of  the  students  as  a  guarantee  against  loss  or  damage  to  equip- 
ment and  books.  All  unused  portions  of  deposits  may  be  refunded  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  or  when  the  student  leaves  the  university,  provid- 
ed he  gives  notice  to  the  registrar  at  the  time  of  his  departure  that 
he  must  withdraw,  but  no  deposits  will  be  returned  after  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1st.  Fees  are  not  subject  to  withdrawal  after 
the  first  week. 

The  following  are  the  fees  and  deposits: 

Fees        Deposits 
Gymnasium 

Use  of  Locker $  .50 

Deposit  for  Key $  .50 

Library 2.00 

Diploma 5.00 

BOARD,    ROOMS,   AND  BOOKS 
Board,  including  furnished   rooms,  can  be    had  for    from  $4.00   to 
$6.00  a  week.     The  average  cost  of  living  is  as  low  in  Norman    as    in 
any  town  of  its  size  in  the  state.     Board    alone    costs    from  $3.00    to 
$4.00.     Rooms  for  two  may  be  secured  for  $6  to  $10  a  month. 

The  cost  of  books  used  in  the  School  of  Law  is  about  $35  a    year. 
If  further  information  is  desired  as    to    any    of   the    matters    set 
forth  in  this  catalogue,  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law, 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 


CURRICULUM 

The  hour  which  constitutes  the  unit  of  credit  as  used  in  this 
catalogue  except  with  reference  to  physical  training  is  understood 
to  mean  one  lecture  hour  a   week,  or   its  equivalent,  for  one  semester. 

It  is  desired  that  every  student  who  enters  the  School  of  Law 
shall  take  full  and  not  partial  work,  unless  the  circumstances  be  ex- 
ceptional. A  member  of  the  first  year  class  will  not  be  permitted  to 
take  any  regular  course  of  the  second  and  third  year  and  a  member 
of  the  second  year  class  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  third  year 
courses  unless  for  special  cause  shown  and  then  only  by  permission  of 
the  dean. 

Instruction  is  so  arranged  as  to  present  fundamental  subjects 
first,  followed  by  specialized  subjects  later. 

FIRST    YEAR   SUBJECTS 
First    Semester 

Elementary  Law:  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
an  initial  general  survey  of  the  entire  body  of  the  law  in  order  that  he 
may  more  intelligently  comprehend  the  work  in  the  other  courses. 
Robinson's  Elementary  Law.     Two  hours  a  week.      Professor  Cheadle. 

2  hours. 

Contracts:  Mutual  assent;  offer  and  acceptance;  consideration; 
contracts  under  seal;  rights  of  beneficiaries;  rights  of  assignees;  joint 
and  several  contracts;  conditional  contracts;  illegality;  impossibility; 
duress;  discharge.  Williston's  Cases  on  Contracts.  Four  hours  a 
week.     Professor  Monnet.  4  hours. 

Common  Law  Procedure:  Forms  of  action;  motions  and 
demurrers;  defects  in  form  and  substance;  defaults;  dilatory  pleas; 
confession  and  avoidance;  cross  demands;  replications;  further  plead- 
ings; amendments.  A  number  of  lectures  in  this  course  will  also  be 
given  on  equity  pleading.  Ames'  Cases  on  Pleading.  Two  hours  a 
week.      Professor  Cheadle.  2  hours. 

Property  I:  Distinction  between  real  and  personal  1  roperty; 
personal  property;  transfer  of  rights;  bailments;  tenures;  estate  >;  seisin; 
statute  of  uses;  natural  rights;  easements;  covenants;  rents;  landlord 
and  tenant;  emblements;  fixtures.  Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  Vols. 
I  and  II.     Four  hours  a  week.     Professor  Foster.  4  hours. 

Special  Lectures:     Courses  of    lectures  on  a  v     iety  of    subjects 
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will  be  given  by  special  lecturers  for  which  one  hour's    credit  may    be 

allowed.  1  hour. 

Second  Semester 

Contracts:  Continuation  of  course  outlined  in  the  first  semester. 
Williston's  Cases  on  Contracts.  Two  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Monnet.  2  hours. 

Code  Pleading  and  Practice:  One  form;  special  proceedings; 
real  party  in  interest;  joinder  of  plaintiffs  and  defendants:  complaint; 
ultimate  facts;  union  of  causes  of  action;  answer;  new  matter;  equit- 
able defenses;  counterclaims;  reply;  demurrer.  Hinton's  Cases  on 
Code  Pleading,  and  the  Oklahoma  statutes  and  decisions  on  civil 
procedure.     Two  hours  a  week.      Professor  Cheadle.  2  hours. 

Torts:  Trespass  to  person  and  property;  excuses  for  trespass; 
conversion;  legal  cause;  negligence;  duties  of  land  owners;  dangerous 
occupations;  deceit;  defamation;  slander;  libel;  malice;  malicious  prose- 
cution; inducing  breach  of  duty;  competition;  strikes;  boycotts;  com- 
binations. Ames  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts.  Four  hours  a  week. 
Professor  Monnet.  4  hours. 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure:  Criminal  acts;  attempts;  con- 
sent; criminal  intent;  justification;  parties;  agency;  accessories;  juris- 
diction; murder;  manslaughter;  larceny;  burglary;  other  crimes;  crimin- 
al procedure.  Beale's  Cases  on  Criminal  Law,  and  the  Oklahoma 
cases,  penal  statutes  and  statutes  of  criminal  procedure.  Four  hours  a 
week.      Professor  Cheadle.  4  hours. 

Special   Lectures:     Continued  as  indicated  in  the  first  semester. 

1  hour. 
SECOND    YEAR  SUBJECTS 
First  Semester 

Agency:  Nature  of  relation;  appointment;  liabilities  of  principal; 
torts;  crimes;  admissions;  liabilities  of  agent;  parties  to  writings;  un- 
disclosed principal;  obligation  between  principal  and  agent;  delegation 
of  agency;  termination;  ratification'  Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency. 
Two  hours  a  week.     Professor  Foster.  2  hours. 

Equity:  Nature  of  jurisdiction;  specific  performance;  affirmative 
contracts;  negative;  third  persons;  consequences  of  specific  perform- 
ance; partial  performance;  consideration;  marketable  title;  statute 
of  frauds;  mistake;  hardship;  mutuality;  specific  reparation; 
waste:  disturbance  of  easements;  nuisance;  monopoly  rights.  Ames* 
Cases  in  Equity  Jurisdiction.  Two  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Monnet.  2  hours. 

Evidence:  Admissibility,  relevancy; circumstantial;  qualification; 
impeachment;  admission;  real  evidence;  documents;  hearsay  rule;  ex- 
ceptions; dying    declarations;    against  interest;    pedigree;    subscribing 
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witness;  regular  entries;  reputation;  records;  order  of  evidence;  opin- 
ion; privileged  communications;  burden  of  proof;  judicial  notice.  Wig- 
more's  Cases  on  Evidence.       Four  hours  a  week.        Professor  Cheadle. 

4  hours. 

Property  II.  Including  Wills:  Acquisition  of  real  property  inter 
vivos;  statute  of  limitations;  prescription;  releases;  surrenders;  bound- 
aries; estates  created;  easements  created;  convenants  of  title;  execu- 
tion of  deeds;  acquisition  after  death;  wills;  making  revocation  and 
republication;  lapsed  legacies;  administration;  payment  of  debts; 
marshalling.  Gray's  Cases  on  Property.  Vols.  Ill  and  IV.  Two 
hours  a  week.     Professor  Foster.  2  hours. 

Mortgages:  Legal  mortgage;  title  theory;  lien  theory;  equitable 
mortgage;  absolute  deed;  conditional  sale;  reservation  of  title;  after 
acquired  property;  subsequent  advances;  priority  between  mortgage 
liens;  rights  to  possession;  receipt  of  rents  and  profits;  right  to  redeem; 
purchase  of  equity  of  redemption;  clogging  the  equity  of  redemption; 
consolidation  of  mortgages.  Wyman's  Cases  on  Mortgages.  Two 
hours  a  week.     Professor  Monnet.  2  hours. 

Second  Semester 

Sales:  Sales  of  goods  when  something  remains  to  be  done;  when 
nothing  remains;  goods  not  specified;  subsequent  appropriation;  reser- 
vation of  jus  disponendi;  C.  0.  D.;  fraud;  retention  of  possession; 
delivery;  factor's  liens;  stoppage  in  transitu;  warranty;  statute  of 
frauds.  Williston's  Cases  on  Sales.  Four  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Foster.  4  hours. 

Equity:  Continuation  of  course  described  in  the  first  semester. 
Ames'  Cases  in  Equity  Jurisdiction.  Two  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Monnet.  2  hours. 

Agency:  Continuation  of  course  described  in  the  first  semester. 
Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency.  Two  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Foster.  2  hours. 

Domestic  Relations:  Contract  to  marry;  breach  of  promise; 
common  law  marriage;  capacity;  consent;  husband  and  wife;  wife's 
contracts;  wife's  property;  wife's  person;  torts  by  each;  divorce;  grounds 
for  granting  and  refusal;  alimony;  parent  and  child;  maintenance; 
tort;  legitimacy;  infancy;  contracts  and  torts,  insanity;  drunkenness; 
aliens.  Woodruff's  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations.  Two  hours  a 
week.     Professor  Cheadle.  2  hours. 

Property  II.  Including  Wills:  Continuation  of  course  described 
in  the  first  semester.     2  hours  a  week.      Professor  Fester.  2  hours. 
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THIRD  YEAR   SUBJECTS 
First    Semester 

Bills  and  Notes:  Formal  requisites;  acceptance;  indorsement; 
transfer;  purchase  for  value  without  notice;  overdue;  extinguishment; 
obligations  of  parties;  checks;  diligence;  presentment,  dishonor,  pro- 
test, notice;  the  negotiable  instruments  law.  Ames'  Cases  on  Bills 
and  Notes.      Four  hours  a  week.     Professor 4  hours. 

Suretyship:  Kinds  of  suretyship;  statute  of  frauds;  surety's 
defenses;  surety's  right  to  subrogation;  indemnity;  contribution;  exoner- 
ation; creditor's  right  to  surety's  securities.  Ames'  Cases  on  Surety- 
ship.    Two  hours  a  week.     Professor 2  hours- 

Trusts:  Nature  and  requisites;  express,  resulting,  constructive, 
charitable;  appointment  of  trustee;  nature  of  cestui's  interest;  transfer 
by  trustee  or  cestui;  cestui's  interest  how  affected  by  death,  marriage, 
or  bankruptcy  of  trustee  or  cestui;  duties  of  trustee;  removal;  resigna- 
tion; accounting.  Ames'  Cases  on  Trusts.  Two  hours  a  week. 
Professor 2  hours. 

Damages:  Exemplary;  liquidated;  nominal;  direct;  consequential; 
avoidable;  counsel  fees;  certainty;  compensation;  physical  and  mental 
suffering;  aggravation  and  mitigation;  value;  interest;  special  rules  in 
certain  tort  and  contract  actions.  Beale's  Cases  on  Damages.  Two 
hours  a  week.     Professor 2  hours. 

Bailments  and  Carriers:  Legal  results  of  the  relation;  gratui- 
tous bailments;  mutual  benefit  bailments;  pignus  or  pledge;  locatio  rei; 
locatio  operis;  inn  keepers  carriers  of  goods;  liability  of  common 
carrier  under  special  contract;  termination  of  carrier's  relation;  quasi- 
bailees;  carriers  of  passengers;  carriers  of  intelligence;  actions  against 
carriers.  Goddard's  Cases  on  Bailments  and  Carriers.  Two  hours  a 
week.     Professor 2  hours. 

Practice  Court:  Drawing,  criticising,  and  discussing  pleadings; 
commencement  of  actions;  issuance  and  service  of  process;  motions; 
issues  of  law  or  demurrers;  introduction  of  evidence;  arguments  of 
counsel;  instructions  to  jury;  verdict  and  judgment;  motions    for  new 

trial;  exceptions;  appeal.     Four  hours  a  week.     Professor 

4  hours. 

Second  Semester 
Corporations:  Distinction  between  corporations  and  partner- 
ships; disregarding  the  corporate  fiction;  formation  of  corporations; 
powers;  what  are  corporate  acts;  de  facto  corporations;  collateral  at- 
tack; ultra  vires;  promoters;  directors;  rights  of  minority  shareholder; 
creditors;    watered  stock;  transfer;    ownership  by  corporation  of  shares 
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of  its  own  or  other  corporate  stock;  validity  of  voting  trusts.     Warrens 

Cases  on  Corporations.     Four  hours  a  week.     Professor • 

4  hours. 

Conflict  of  Laws:  Comity;  territorial  jurisdiction;  domicile; 
taxation;  jurisdiction  in  rem  and  in  personam;  marriage;  legitimacy 
and  adoption;  movables  and  immovables;  marital  property:  intestate 
and  testamentary  succession;  place  of  contracting;  interpretation, 
effect  and  discharge  of  contracts;  administration  of  estates; 
wardships;  judgments,  their  nature,  obligation,  and  effect.  Beale's 
Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  Shorter  Selection.  Two  hours  a  week; 
Professor 2  hours. 

Property  III:  Illegal  conditions  and  restraints;  forfeiture  and 
restraints  on  alienation;  priority;  fraudulent  conveyances;  purchases 
for  value;  registration;  effect  of  notice;  conversion;  election;  joint 
ownership;  conveyance  by  metes  and  bounds;  curtesy  and  dower. 
Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  Vol.  VI,  and  assigned  topics.  Two  hours 
a  week.     Professor  ■ , 2  hours. 

Constitutional  Law:  Nature  of  the  Constitution;  relation  of  the 
states  to  the  federal  government;  departments  of  government;  taxa- 
tion; commerce;  police  power;  bankruptcy;  currency;  implied  powers; 
powers  of  the  executive;  the  judicial  department;  checks  and  balances: 
government  of  the  territories;  state  comity;  civil  rights;  political  priv- 
ileges; protection  of  contracts  and  property;  due  process  of  law;  the 
status    of    recently  annexed    island    territory.      McClain's    Cases    on 

Constitutional  Law.       Two  hours  a  week.     Professor 

2  hours. 

Partnership:  Nature  of  a  partnership;  formation  of  partnership; 
firm  name  and  good  will;  mutual  rights  and  duties;  actions  between 
partners  at  law  and  inequity;  powers  and  liabilty  of  partners;  dissolu- 
tion; debts;  distribution  of  assets.  Ames'  Cases  on  Partnership. 
Two  hours  a  week.     Professor 2  hours. 

Practice  Court:  Continuation  of  the  course  outlined  in  the  first 
semester.     Four  hours  a  week.     Professor 4  hours. 
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Second  Year 
Anderson,  Charles  M 
Bellatti,    Robert 
Bellatti,  Edith 
Betzer,  Frank  Forrest 
Billingslea,  Ralph 
Cameron,  William  Crawford 
Canfield,  Herbert  Davis 
Crawfis,  Orland  R 
Diamond,  Harry  H 
Erwin,  Perlee  Dair 
Herndon,  Charles  Holland 
Hurst,  Thurman  Scott 
Jenness,  Richard  Emerson 
Ledbetter,  Louis  Albert 
Lewis,  Leonard  Dodson 
Little,  James  Monroe 
Manning,  Frank  R 
Masek,  Charles  Louis 
May  field,  Tom  Wollard 
Mcintosh,  Daniel  Newman 
Mohrbacker,  Carl  Edward 
Randolph,  William  Nathaniel 
Robinson,  William  Baytby 
Ross,  Henry  Grady 
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Watson,  Frank  Nelson 
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Oklahoma  City 
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Oklahoma  City 
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Talihina 
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First  Year 


Berry,  Raymond  Clyde 
Brown,  Carl  Chester 
Brown,  Peyton  Earle 
Capshaw,  Fred 
Castleberry,  Marvin 
Caudill,  Gilbert  Henry 
Cobb,  Sylvester  Att 
Cowden,  Clarence  I 
Dickey,  Joseph  A 
Foster,  Otto  Earl 
Garrett,  Wilkins  Barry 
Harrington,  Charles  Harrison 
Hentz,  William  Walter 
Highsaw,  James  Leonard 
Holland,  James  Dortes 
Hughes,  Carl  Jennings 
Hunt,  Elton  Ballinger 
Hunt,  Percy  Siayden 
Jackson,  Lamar  Harrison 
Jenness,  Thomas  M 
Johnson,  Charles  Boggy 
Jones,  Milo  J 
Kelly,  George  Leonard 
Lourie,  Mark 
Mayginnes,  Arthur  Hall 
McCombs,  Thomas  Marcom 
McMillan,  Murray 
Moore,  William  Best 
Morris,  Clay  McKinley 
Nairn,  James 
North,  Sidney  Newton 
Patterson.  Paul  Warren 
Rosenstein,  Claude  Houston 
Shepler,  Fred  Butler 
Swanson,  Archie  Glenn 
Taylor,  Robert  Nesbitt 
Tolbert,  Raymond  Augustus 
Truitt,  Marcus  William 
Turk,  Solon  William 
Ward,  Roger  Dixon 
Wilkins,  Chester  Clifford 
Williams,  Collins  Collier 


Norman 

West  Plains,  Mo. 

Mangum 

Norman 

Olustee 

Clinton 

Vinita 

McAlester 

Continental,  Ohio 

Chandler 

Altus 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City 

Princeton,  Tex. 

Norman 

Sapulpa 

Alex 

Wagoner 

Caloway 

Okmulgee 

Norman 

Rutherford  College,  N.  C. 

Guthrie 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tulsa 

Sallisaw 

Pauls  Valley 

Broken  Arrow 

Newkirk 
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Inola 

Muskogee 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City 

Muskogee 

Norman 

Hobart 

El  Reno 

Lexington 

Oklahoma  City 

Norman 

Norman 
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Special 


Autry,  Alvah  Barto 

Washington 

Bayless,  Ross  Raymond 

Claremore 

Bounds,  Robert  Martin 

Royse  City,  Tex. 

Buckholts,  Enos  Emit 

Oklahoma  City 

Corvin,  Lawrence  Henry 

Dayton,  Tenn. 

Cowan,  James  Alvis 

Moore 

Cox,  Manford  Allan 

Tryon 

Cox,  Roscoe  Newton 

Tryon 

Fitterer,  Louis  Henry 

Altus 

Garrison,  Herbert  William 

Oklahoma  City 

Jenkins,  Albert  Edward 

Oklahoma  City 

Kirkendall,  Harry  Clark 

Carmen 

Lambert,  John  Edward 

Nowata 

Manning,  Addie  Okla 

Ringwood 

Massad,  Georges 

Oklahoma  City 

Moss,  William  Boyce 

Fairfax 

Page,  Alfred  Washington 

Supply 

Smith,  Charles  Lee 
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Sowder,  John  Bryon 

Norman 

Summary 

Second  Year 

31 

First  Year 

42 

Special 

19 

Total 


92 
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FACULTY 

Arthur  Grant  Evans,  D.  D. 

President  of  the  University. 
Charles  Sharp  Bobo,  M.  D. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,    Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine 
and  Therapeutics. 
Edwin  DeBarr,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Homer  Charles  Washburn,  Ph.  C,  B.  S. 

Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica 

Guy  Yandall  Williams,  M.  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Henry  Higgins  Lane,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Embryology. 

Wai  ter  Leander  Capshaw,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Louis  Alvin  Turley,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Neurology. 

Archa  Kelly  West,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

Harry  Coulter  Todd,    A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology. 

William  James  Jolly,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Lauren  Haynes  Buxton,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

Lea  Armistead  Riely,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

Antonio  DeBord  Young,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases. 
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Robert  Mayburn  Howard,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

Edmond  Shepherd  Ferguson,  M.  D. 

Professor  of   Clinical   Ophthalmology,  Otology,    Rhinology,    and 
Laryngology. 

Millington  Smith,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

John"  William  Riley,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations  and  Minor  Surgery. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Blesh,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Lewis  Jefferson  Moorman,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis. 
Robert  Elmore  Looney,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Horace  Reed,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Surgical  Pathology  and  Diagnosis. 

Samuel  Robert  Cunningham,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Gynecology. 

Curtis  Richard  Day,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  and  Venereal  Diseases. 

Everett  Samuel  Lain,  M.  D. 

Professor  of   Dermatology,    Electro-Therapy,    and    Radiography. 

George  Althoiise  Lamotte,  B.  L.,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Clinical. Medicine. 

Albert  Clifford  Hirshfield,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Physiology. 

Arthur  Weaver  White,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Gastro-Intestinal  Diseases. 

Arthur  Anderson  Will,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Rectal  Surgery. 

Clarence  Edward  Lee,  M.  D. 

Instructor   in    Clinical    Microscopy,    Director    of   the     Clinical 
Laboratories. 

Joseph  Fife  Messenbaugh,  M.    D. 
Instructor  in  Medicine. 
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Richard  Leland  Foster,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Hygiene,  Sanitary  Science,  and  State  Medicine 

William  Richard  Bevan,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Therapeutics. 
Gayfree  Ellison,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Surgical  Anatomy,    Assistant  State  Bacteriologist 
Leila  Edna  Andrews,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
Joseph  Thomas  Martin,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
John  Smith  Hartford,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
Thomas  Craig  Burns,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 
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The  first  and  second  years  of  the  School  of  Medicine  were 
established  at  Norman  in  1900.  The  third  and  fourth  years  were 
established  at  Oklahoma  City  in  1910,  upon  the  disbanding  of  the 
Epworth  College  of  Medicine,  which  had  been  carried  on  in 
Oklahoma  City  since  1904,  and  upon  the  tender  of  the  services  of  mem- 
bers of  its  faculty  to  the  state  in  order  to  effect  this  consolidation. 

The  university  aims  to  make  the  School  of  Medicine  thoroughly 
modern,  and  to  offer  medical  instruction  which  conforms  to  the 
highest  approved  standards.  The  hope  is  that  the  doctor  of  medicine 
thus  trained  will  become  a  trusted  leader  in  his  community,  a  credit 
to  his  profession,  and  a  valuable  servant  of  the  state.  The  medical 
service  which  secures  the  comfort,  health,  efficiency,  and  life  of  the  in- 
dividual will  aid  in  securing  the  soundness  and  efficiency  of  the  state. 
The  varied  duties  of  the  physician  require  untiring  industry,  sustained 
by  love  of  the  work,  and  the  best  obtainable  education. 

ADMISSION 

As  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
the  School  of  Medicine  maintains  the  following  standard  require- 
ments for  admission:  Either  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved 
college  or  university,  or  a  diploma  from  an  accredited  secondary  school 
requiring  for  graduation  four  years  of  work  of  nine  months'  duration 
in  addition  to  eight  years  of  primary  and  intermediate  work,  or  an 
examination  in  high  school  subjects,  totaling  15  units,  of  which  eight 
units  must  be  in  the  six  required  subjects  listed  below.  The  seven 
additional  units,  to  complete  the  fifteen,  may  be  extra  units  in  the  re- 
quired subjects,  or  they  may  be  in  the  group  of  electives,  according  to 
the  scheme  of  entrance  requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  (See  page  50  of  the  general  catalogue  or  the  same  pages 
in  the  bulletin  of  general  information.) 

For  Admission  to  School   of  Medicine 

English 2  units. 

Latin 2  units. 

History 1  unit. 

Algebra 1  unit. 

Plane  Geometry 1  unit. 

Physics 1  unit. 

Electives 7  units. 

Total 15  units. 
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Examinations  and  Certificates 
Students  who  are  not  graduates  of  an  approved  secondary  school 
or  college  are  admitted  on  examination.  Four  units  of  French  or 
German  may  be  substituted  for  all  of  the  Latin  requirements  since 
an  examination  in  Latin  is  included  in  the  courses  in  materia  medica. 
Certificates  from  other  members  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  are  accepted  for  admission.  A  student  who  is  unable 
to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  for  the  fifteen  units  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Advanced  Standing 
Four  years  of  residence  in  a  medical  school  are  required  by 
schools  in  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  hence  no  time  credit  will 
be  given  unless  the  work  has  been  done  in  some  medical  school 
maintaining  standards  of  entrance  and  work  equal  to  those  of  colleges 
in  the  association.  Subject  credit,  however,  may  be  given  upon  ex- 
amination for  work  done  in  other  colleges. 

Recommended    College  Training 

The  medical  student  is  advised  to  secure  one  or  two  years  of  col- 
lege training  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  zoology.  The  following  college 
studies  are  suggested  as  preliminary  to  the  work  in  the  School  of 
Medicine. 

Chemistry  la.  II,  III,  and  V. 

English  I,  II,  VI,  and  VII. 

German  I  and  II,  or  French  I  and  II. 

History  la  and  lb. 

Mathematics  I,  or  at  least  six  hours  of  Latin  or  of  Greek. 

Physics  I. 

Psychology  I,  or  other  subjects  from  Group  VII. 

Sociology  I  and  II,  or  other  subjects  from  Group  VIII. 

Zoology  I. 

Combined  Arts  and  Sciences  and   Medical  Work 

Students  who  have  completed  as  many  as  sixty  hours  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  who  can  satisfy  the  entrance  re- 
quirements may  enter  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  on  completion  of 
the  first  and  second  years'  courses  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.),  unqualified,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Subjects  credited  to  the  School  of  Medicine  will  not  be 
counted  in  making  up  the  sixty  hours  required  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  In  al)  cases  the  student  must  satisfy  the  entrance  and 
group   requirements   and    conform  to    all     the   requirements    for    the 
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bachelor's  degree  in  the  College    of  Arts  and  Sciences  except  that   the 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  not  elect  a  major. 

STANDARD  FOUR  YEARS'  COURSE  IN  MEDICINE 
The  School  of  Medicine  offers  the  standard  four  years'  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  work  of  the  first 
and  the  second  years  is  done  in  the  academic  laboratories  at  Norman. 
The  libraries,  museums,  and  other  facilities  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  are  used  in  the  medical  instruction.  The  work  of  the  third 
and  the  fourth  years  is  done  in  the  hospitals  and  clinics  at  Oklahoma 
City,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Norman. 

The  First  Year 
The  morphology  of  the  human  body  is  largely  studied  in  the  first 
year.  There  are  four  subject  courses  of  anatomy— dissection  of  the 
upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  cadaver,  human  osteology,  and  histolo- 
gy. Two  courses  of  physical  training  are  required  of  all  students. 
There  is  one  course  of  general  chemistry,  one  of  bacteriology,  two  of 
materia  medica,  one  of  pharmacy,  and  two  of  physiology. 

The  Second  Year 
The  physiology  of  the  human  body  is  studied  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond years.  There  are  two  courses  of  physiology,  one  of  regional 
anatomy,  one  of  neurology,  one  of  embryology,  one  of  physiological 
chemistry  and  one  of  pharmacology.  There  is  one  course  of  organic 
chemistry  and  one  of  general  pathology.  The  teaching  is  by  the 
laboratory  method,  and  the  student  has  drill  in  clinical  methods  and 
in  normal  physical  diagnosis. 

The  Third   Year 

In  the  third  year,  the  student  begins  to  apply  his  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  medicine  to  the  art  of  healing  the  patient.  There  are 
courses  in  clinical  diagnosis,  clinical  pathology,  clinical  surgery,  der- 
matology, eye  diseases,  general  surgery,  gynecology,  hygiene  and  state 
medicine,  medicine,  minor  surgery,  nervous  diseases,  nose,  throat,  and 
ear  diseases,  obstetrics,  pediatrics,  physical  diagnosis,  surgery,  and 
therapeutics.  The  teaching  is  largely  in  the  presence  of  the  patient 
in  clinics. 

The   Fourth   Year 

The  work  of  the  fourth  year  is  chiefly  done  in  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries where  each  student  is  personally  trained  in  the  manage- 
ment of  illness  and  injury.  There  are  courses  in  clinical  medicine, 
clinical  pathology,  eye  diseases,  forensic  medicine,  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
eases,   general    surgery,    genito-urinary    diseases,    gynecology,    medi- 
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cal  ward  cases,  medicine,  minor  surgery,  nervous  diseases,  nose,  throat, 
and  ear  diseases,  obstetrics,  operative  surgery,  orthopedics,  pediatrics, 
and  surgical  ward  cases. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 
A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.  D.)  must 
be  twenty-one  years  of  age.  and  of  good  moral  character.  He  must 
have  studied  medicine  for  four  years  and  must  have  received  credit 
for  at  least  four  annual  courses  of  medical  instruction  in  four  differ- 
ent calendar  years  at  approved  medical  schools,  of  which  the  last  an- 
nual course  must  have  been  studied  in  this  school.  At  least 
ten  months  must  have  intervened  between  the  beginning  of  one 
year's  work  and  that  of  the  next.  He  must  have  complied  with  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  school  and  must  have 
paid  all  fees.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
ercises in  each  annual  course,  and  he  must  have  been  four  years  in 
residence  in  an  approved  medical  school. 

MEDICAL  FACILITIES  AT  NORMAN 
The  medical  facilities  at  Norman  include  the  laboratories  and 
equipment  as  described  on  pages  23  to  27  of  the  general  catalogue  or 
the  same  pages  in  the  bulletin  of  general  information.  Laboratories 
of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  with  rooms  for  work  in  general,  organic, 
and  physiological  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis, 
pharmacy,  and  pharmacognosy,  and  medical  laboratories  with  rooms 
for  normal  and  pathological  histology,  bacteriology,  materia  medica, 
and  physiology  are  available  in  Science  Hall.  Embryology  is  given 
in  the  department  of  zoology.  The  anatomical  building  contains  a 
large  dissecting  room  and  a  laboratory  for  osteology  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  light  and  ventilation,  a  preparation  room,  and  a 
recitation  room  in  which  are  the  osteological  collection,  many  of  the 
anatomical  charts  and  models,  and  the  departmental  library.  The 
departmental  library,  intended  for  daily  reference,  is  accessible  at  all 
times. 

Oklahoma  Hospital  for  Insane 
The  Oklahoma  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  located  at  Norman, 
about  two  miles  from  the  School  of  Medicine.  There  are  seven 
hundred  beds,  and  the  daily  census  has  shown  a  full  quota  of 
patients.  The  faculty  and  students  have  the  privilege  of  studying 
there  all  forms  of  mental  diseases  and  many  rare  conditions.  A 
number  of  interneships  are  open  to  the  students  of  the  School  of 
Medicine. 

CLINICAL  FACILITI.ES 'AT  OKLAHOMA  CITY 
Oklahoma  City,  with  a  population  of  over    seventy-five    thousand 
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and  its  well  equipped  hospitals,  offers  excellent  opportunities  for 
clinical  instruction.  Free  clinics  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  are 
established  by  the  leading  physicians  of  the  city,  and  these  afford 
abundant  clinical  material  for  the  complete  demonstration  of  all 
classes  of  medical  and  surgical  work.  Besides  these,  the  various 
professors  on  the  staff  devote  much  attention  to  each  of  the  students 
individually,  and  find  many  opportunities  to  present  special  cases 
from  their  private  practice.  In  this  the  medical  school  affords  the 
student  opportunities  for  close  personal  observation,  which  are  not 
to  be  obtained  in  the  larger  medical  colleges. 

St.   Anthony's  Hospital 

St.  Anthony's  is  a  large  and  well  equipped  hospital,  the  consult- 
ing staff  of  which  is  composed  of  many  of  the  leading  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  Oklahoma  City,  including  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Medicine.  The  hospital  is  splendidly  equipped  for  student  instruction. 
It  has  four  clinic  rooms,  completely  furnished,  with  large  and  con- 
venient wards  for  both  sexes.  Definite  hours  are  arranged  for  the 
clinical  work  of  students  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  by  the  profes- 
sors in  the  various  departments.  St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  which  has 
130  beds,  is  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. 

The  Sister  Superior  has  conferred  upon  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Medicine  of  the  University  the  right  to  nominate  three  members 
of  the  resident  staff  of  St.  Anthony's  Hospital.  The  bestowal  of  this 
honor,  with  its  manifest  advantages,  is  determined  by  a  special 
examination  before  the  faculty  in  every  branch  of  the  medical  cur- 
riculum.    The  contest  is  open  to  all  candidates. 

Other  Hospitals 

The  new  Oklahoma  City  General  Hospital  has  twenty-five  beds 
and  an  emergency  department.  The  Public  Dispensary  in  the  City 
Hall  treats  one  hundred  patients  daily.  The  Oklahoma  City  Maternity 
Hospital  has  twelve  beds  with  a  large  number  of  applicants  on  the 
waiting  list,  many  of  whom  are  treated  by  the  medical  students  at 
the  patients'  homes.  The  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  has  ten  beds. 
The  Smallpox  Hospital   has   contained  one  hundred   cases   at   times. 

The  Tuberculosis  Hospital  has  a  capacity  of  thirty-five  beds.  All 
of  these  city  hospitals  are  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Medicine.  Faculty  and  students  use  this  and  other  clinical 
material,  which  averages  three  hundred  patients  daily.  St.  Luke's 
and  Rolater's   Hospitals  are  accessible  for  study   to   the    faculty   and 
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students.     The  Orphans'   Home  furnishes    material    for  the    study    of 
children's  diseases. 

The  Clinical  Library 
The  clinical  library  contains  a  small  but  well  selected  list  of  text- 
books and  works  of  reference,  and  new  additions  and  publications 
are  being  added  constantly.  The  reading  room  is  supplied  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  leading  medical  periodicals.  The  librarian 
is  constantly  in  attendance  to  aid  workers  in  their  investigations.  In 
addition  to  the  college  library,  Oklahoma  City  has  a  large  and  un- 
usually well  stocked  Carnegie  Library,  all  of  the  privileges  of  which 
are  open  to  students. 

ENROLLMENT 
The  medical  students  who  enroll  at  Norman  will  find  a  statement 
of  the  plan  of  enrollment  on    pages  38    to  40  of  the  general  catalogue, 
or  on  the  same  pages  in  the  bulletin  of  general  information. 

Registration  at  Oklahoma  City 
The  student  of  the  third  or  the  fourth  year  must  consult  with  the 
local  adviser,  Professor  Archa  K.  West,  M.  D.,  at  his  office  in  the  Ma- 
jestic Building,  in  regard  to  his  work,  and  receive  a  statement, 
signed  by  the  local  adviser,  of  the  classes  in  which  he  is  to  be  enroll- 
ed. He  must  present  this  statement  to  the  clerk,  and  pay  all  fees 
and  deposits  for  the  semester.  The  statement  will  be  filed  by  the 
clerk,  and  the  local  adviser  will  issue  to  the  instructor  cards  of  ad- 
mission to  the  several  classes.  When  these  cards  are  mailed  to  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  the  classes,  the  medical  student's  enrollment 
is  completed. 

EXPENSES  AT  NORMAN 
For  a  statement  of  the  fees  and  expenses  in  the  university,  or  the 
cost  of  living  at  Norman,  see  pages  33-35  of  the  general  catalogue  or 
the  same  pages  in  the  bulletin  of  general  information.  A  deposit  of 
$5.00  is  required  for  Pharmacology  I,  omitted  by  mistake  from  the 
list  of  fees  and  deposits. 

EXPENSES  AT  OKLAHOMA  CITY 
The  cost  of  living  at  Oklahoma  City  is  about  the  same  as  at  Nor- 
man. The  fees  for  the  third  year  are  $100.  The  fees  for  the  fourth 
year  are  $105.  All  moneys  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  are  pay- 
able to  the  clerk,  at  the  Oklahoma  City  office  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine.    As  the  work  of  the  curriculum  in  professional  schools   demands 
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all  the  time  and  energy  of  the  student,  he  should  not  attempt  to  earn 
any  part  of  his  expenses  while  attending  a  professional  school. 

Books  should  be  bought  only  on  the  advice  of  the  instructor,  and 
only  the  latest  editions,  as  the  advance  in  the  sciences  is  so  rapid, 
that  an  old  medical  book  becomes  practically  useless. 

Additional  fees  are  required  of  students  in  the  work  at  Oklahoma 
City  in  the  following  courses. 

Fees 

Clinical  Pathology  I,  II,  III,  IV $10.00 

Hospital,  each  semester        .......        20.00 

Obstetrics  I,  II,  III,  IV 10.00 

Operative  Surgery  I,  II 10.00 

Surgical  Clinics  I,  II 10.00 


SYNOPSIS  OF  COURSES 


First  Year 
First  Semester 

Hours 

Chemistry  I 5 

Anatomy  VI 2 

Pathology  I 4 

Anatomy  XI . 5 

Materia  Medica  I 2 

Physical  Training  I 1 


Second 

First  Semester 

Hours 

Physiology  II 5 

Chemistry  VIII 5 

Physiology  IV 2 

Zoology  XI 3 

Anatomy  X 3 

Third  Year 

First  Semester 

Hours 

Medicine  I 

Medical  Clinics  I 

Physical  Diagnosis  I 

Medical  Ward   Cases  I 

Clinical  Conferences  I 

Clinical  Pathology  I 

Dermatology  I 

Hygiene  I 

Nervous  Diseases  I 

Obstetrics  I 

Pediatrics  I 

Therapeutics  I 

Surgery  I 

General  Surgery  I __ 

Clinical  Surgery  I 

Surgical  Clinics   I 

Minor  Surgery  I 

Eye  Diseases  I 

Gynecology  I 

Nose,  Throat,  and  Ear 
Diseases  I. ___ 


Second  Semester 

Hours 

Anatomy   XII 5 

Anatomy  VII 3 

Physiology   I 5 

Pharmacy  VI 1 2 

Physiology  III 2 

Materia  Medica  II 2 

Physical  Training  IL_. 1 

Year 

Second   Semester- 

Hours 

Pathology  II 5 

Chemistry  XI 5 

Pharmacology  I 2 

Anatomy  XV 3 


Second  Semester 


Medicine  II 

Medical  Clinics  II 

Physical  Diagnosis  II__ 
Medical  Ward  Cases  II. 
Clinical  Conferences  II. 
Clinical  Pathology   II  _. 

Dermatology  II 

Hygiene  II 

Nervous  Diseases  II 

Obstetrics   II 

Pediatrics  II 

Therapeutics    II .__ 

Surgery  II 

General  Surgery  II 

Clinical  Surgery  II 

Surgical  Clinics  II 

Minor  Surgery   II 

Eye  Diseases  II 

Gynecology  II 

Nose,  Throat,  and  Ear, 
Diseases  II 


Hours 
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Fourth 
First  Semester 

Hours 

Medicine  III 

Clinical  Diagnosis   I 

Medical  Ward  Cases  HI 

Clinical  Conferences  III 

Clinical  Pathology  III 

Forensic  Medicine   I 

Gastro- Intestinal  Diseases  I.__ 

Nervous  Diseases  III 

Obstetrics   III 

Pediatrics  III 

Surgery  III 

General  Surgery  III 

Operative  Surgery  I 

Surgical  Ward  Cases  I 

Minor  Surgery  III. _  

Geni to-Urinary  Diseases  I 

Eye  Diseases   III 

Gynecology   III 

Nose,  Throat,  and  Ear 

Diseases  HI 

Orthopedics    I 


Year 

Second  Semester 

Hours 

Medicine  IV 

Clinical  Diagnosis  II 

Medical  Ward  Cases  IV 

ClinicalConferences    IV 

Clinical  Pathology  IV 

Forensic   Medicine  II 

Gastro-Intestinal  Diseases  II_ 

Nervous   Diseases  IV 

Obstetrics  IV 

Pediatrics  IV 

Surgery  IV 

General  Surgery  IV 

Operative  Surgery  II 

Surgical  Ward  Cases  II 

Minor  Surgery  IV 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases  II___ 

Eye  Diseases  IV 

Gynecology  IV 

Nose,  Throat,  and  Ear 

Diseases  IV 

Orthopedics   II _ 
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SCHEDULE    OF  HOURS  IN  THE  CURRICULUM 
First  Year 
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Subject               Hours  Lect.            Hours  Lab. 

Total  Hours 

Chemistry 

36 

144 

180 

Anatomy 

108 

396 

504 

Pathology 

36 

128 

164 

Materia    Medica 

72 

72 

Pharmacy 

72 

72 

Physiology 

90 

72 

162 

Totals 

342 
Second    Year 

812 

1154 

Anatomy 

54 

270 

324 

Physiology 

90 

72 

162 

Chemistry 

108 

144 

252 

Embryology 

36 

108 

144 

Pathology 

36 

72 

108 

Pharmacology 

36 

36 

72 

Totals 

360 
Third  Year 

702 

1062 

Clinical  Medicine 

32 

224 

256 

Clinical  Pathology 

16 

64 

80 

Clinical  Surgery 

32 

224 

256 

Dermatology 

32 

32 

64 

Eye  Diseases 

32 

32 

Gynecology 

32 

16 

48 

Medicine 

64 

64 

Nervous  Diseases 

32 

32 

Nose,  Ear,  Throat 

32 

32 

Obstetrics 

32 

32 

64 

Pediatrics 

32 

16 

48 

Surgery 

96 

608 

96 

Totals 

464 

1072 

Fourth  Year 

Clinical  Medicine 

16 

160 

176 

Clinical  Pathology 

16 

64 

•       80 

Clinical  Surgery 

16 

160 

176 

Eye  Diseases 

16 

32 

48 

Forensic  Medicine 

32 

32 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases 

16 

32 

48 

Gynecology 

16 

32 

48 

Medicine 

32 

64 

96 

Nervous  Diseases 

16 

32 

48 

Obstetrics 

32 

32 

64 

Orthopedics 

16 

32 

48 

Pediatrics 

16 

32 

48 

Surgery 

32 

160 

192 

Totals 


2/2 


832 


1104 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


ANATOMY 
Professor  Capshaw,  Professor  Turley 

The  following  courses  in  anatomy  offer  an  opportunity  to  the 
student  to  make  a  complete  dissection  of  the  human  body. 

Anatomy  VI.  Osteology:  A  study  of  the  human  skeleton. 
Deposit,  $5.00.  Text,  Cunningham's  Anatomy.  M.  T.,  from  8:00  to 
10:00,  first  semester.      Professor  Capshaw.  2  hours. 

Anatomy  VII.  Normal  Histology:  A  study  of  the  microscopic 
anatomy  of  animal  tissues  and  organs;  the  principles  of 
cytology  and  splanchnology  with  special  emphasis  on  the  human 
tissues  and  organs;  and  histologic  technique.  Deposit,  $3.00.  Lectures 
and  laboratory.  T.  Th.  F.,  from  9:00  to  12:15,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Capshaw.  3  hours. 

Anatomy  X.  Surgical  and  Relational  Anatomy:  A  study  of 
serial  cross  sections  of  the  human  body.  Lectures,  quizzes,  and  draw- 
ings. Prerequisite,  Anatomy  VI,  XI,  and  XII,  M.  W.  F.,  from  1:30  to 
4:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Capshaw.  3  hours. 

Anatomy  XI.  Dissection:  Dissection  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
human  body;  head,  neck,  thorax,  and  arm.  Deposit,  $15.00.  Text 
Cunningham's  Anatomy.  M.  W.  F.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester. 
Professor  Capshaw.  5  hours. 

Anatomy  XII.  Dissection:  Dissection  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
human  body;  abdomen,  pelvis,  and  leg.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Text  Cun- 
ningham's Anatomy.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester. 
Professor  Capshaw.  5  hours 

Anatomy  XV.  Neurology:  Gross  and  microscopic  anatomy  of 
the  central  nervous  system.  Dissection,  laboratory,  neurologic  tech- 
nique, lectures.  Deposit,  $4.00.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  10:20  to  12.15, 
second  semester.     Professor  Turley.  3  hours. 

CHEMISTRY 
Professor  DeBarr,  Associate  Professor  Williams 

Chemistry  la.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  and  lectures 
with  recitations.  Students  are  required  to  use  the  chemicals  and 
chemical  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  in  this  course.  Deposit,  $5.00. 
Text,  Kahlenberg's  Chemistry.  Lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  8:00;  laboratory,  F. 
S.,  from  8:00  to  12;00;  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Williams. 

5  hours. 
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Chemistry  VIII.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  embraces  a 
study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their 
derivatives.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III.  Perkin  and  Kipping's  Organ- 
ic Chemistry.  Lectures  and  recitations,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F..  at  9:00,  first 
semester.     Professor  Debarr,  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XI.  Physiological  Chemistry:  Physiological 
analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prequisite,  Chemistry  VIII.  De- 
posit, $10.00.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  8:00  to  10:00:  S.,  from  8:00  to  12:00, 
second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 


CLINICAL  CONFERENCES 
Professor  Lain,  Dr.   White,  Dr.  Messenbaugh 

Clinical  Conferences  I:  Clinical  instruction  in  medicine  to 
groups  of  students  at  the  Oklahoma  City  Dispensary.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  gastro-intestinal  diseases.  Third  year  clinic,  T.,  3:00  to 
6:00  first  semester:     Dr.  White.  1  hour. 

Clinical  Conferences  II:  Clinical  instruction  in  internal  medi- 
cine at  the  City  Dispensary.  Drill  in  clinical  diagnosis  and  the  pre- 
scribing of  remedies.  Third  year.  General  clinic,  T.,  from  3:00  to 
6:00,  second  semester.     Dr.  Messenbaugh.  1  hour. 

Clinical  Conferences  III:  Clinical  instruction  in  the  acute  infec- 
tious diseases  at  the  City  Dispensary.  Fourth  year.  General  clinic. 
Th.,  from  3:00  to  6:00,  first  semester.     Dr.  Messenbaugh.  1  hour. 

Clinical  Conferences  IV:  Clinical  medical  instruction  to  groups 
of  students  at  the  City  Dispensary.  Electro-therapeutics  and  radio- 
graphy. Drill  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin. 
Fourth  year.  Clinic,  Th.,  from  3:00  to  6:00,  second  semester.  Profes- 
sor Lain.  1  hour. 


CLINICAL   DIAGNOSIS 
Professor   Lea  Riely,    Dr.    Bevan 

Clinical  Diagnosis  I:  Lesions  of  the  lungs  and  heart.  Diag- 
nosis course  at  St  Anthony's  Hospital.  Fourth  year.  Clinic,  M.,  from 
10:00  to  12:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Lea  Riely.  1  hour. 

Clinical  Diagnosis  II:  Diseased  conditions  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  A  diagnosis  course  at  St.  Anthony's  Hospital.  Fourth  year. 
Clinic,  M.,  from  10:00  to  12:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Lea    Riely. 

1  hour. 
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CLINICAL  PATHOLOGY 
Professor  Reed,  Dr.   Lee 

Clinical  Pathology  I:  Chemical  and  microscopical  investigation 
of  the  sputum,  urine,  feces,  and  other  discharges  of  the  human  body. 
Third  year.  Fee,  $10.00.  Laboratory,  Th.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  first 
semester.    Dr.  Lee.  1  hour. 

Clinical  Pathology  II:  Chemical  and  microscopical  examina- 
tions of  blood,  pus,  exudates,  tumors,  and  lesions.  Third  year.  Fee. 
$10.00.  Laboratory,  Th.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  second  semester.  Dr. 
Lee.  1  hour. 

Clinical  Pathology  III:  Pathology  and  diagnosis  of  abscess, 
ulcer,  sinus,  fistula,  and  of  lesions  of  the  lymphatic,  hematic,  osseous, 
and  articulatory  systems.  Fourth  year.  Fee,  $10.00.  Lecture  and 
laboratory,  Th.,  from  10:00  to  11:55,  first  semester.  Professor  Reed 
and  Dr.  Lee.  1  hour. 

Clinical  Pathology  IV:  Pathology  and  diagnosis  of  surgical 
lesions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  respiratory  system,  abdomen, 
genito-urinary  tract,  mammae,  and  ductless  glands.  Fourth  year. 
Fee,  $10.00.  Lectures  and  laboratory,  Th.,  from  10:00  to  11:55,  second 
semester.    Professor  Reed  and  Dr.  Lee.  1  hour. 

CLINICAL  SURGERY 
Professor  Smith 

Clinical  Surgery  I:  Sterilization  of  the  operating  room,  of  the 
surface  of  the  patient,  of  the  dressings,  of  the  operator  and  the  assist- 
ants. General  and  local  anesthesia.  Third  year.  Lecture  or  clinic. 
F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.    Professor  Smith.  1  hour. 

Clinical  Surgery  II:     Wound  infections  and    treatment.     Injury 

of  soft  parts,  bones,  and  joints.    Third  year.    Lecture  or  clinic,  F.,   at 

8:00,  second  semester.    Professor  Smith.  1  hour. 

DERMATOLOGY 

Professor  Lain 

Dermatology  I.  Examination  of  patient  and  methods  of  diag- 
nosis, with  a  review  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  skin.  Third 
year.    Lecture,  F.,  at  1:00,  first  semester.    Professor  Lain.  1  hour. 

Dermatology  II:  Special  diseases  of  the  skin  and  their  treat- 
ment, Radio-therapeutics  will  be  demonstrated.  Third  year.  Lecture 
or  clinic,  F.,  at  1:00,  second  semester.    Professor  Lain.  1  hour. 

EAR,   NOSE,  AND  THROAT    DISEASES 
Professor  Todd,  Professor  Ferguson 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  I:  The  applied  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  ear,  nose,  and  throat.    Methods  of  examination  and   diagnosis, 
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taught  by  demonstration  in  out-clinics,  Third  year.  Lecture  or 
clinic,  S.,  at  10:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Todd.  1  hour. 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  II:  Methods  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  more  common  diseases  of  the  ear,  nose,  and  throat. 
Third  year.  Lecture  or  clinic,  S.,  at  10:00,  second  semester.  Profes- 
sor Todd.  1  hour 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  III:  A  general  clinic  in  which  will  be 
taught  the  clinical  and  surgical  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  ear,  nose,  and  throat.  During  the  year  the  various  opera- 
tions will  be  demonstrated  both  on  the  living  and  on  the  cadaver. 
Fourth  year.  Clinic,  S.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  first  semester.  Professor 
Ferguson.  1  hour. 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  IV:  Rare  forms  of  pathological  con- 
ditions shown,  and  a  general  operative  course  offered  to  students  in 
sections.  Fourth  year.  Clinic,  S.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  second  semester. 
Professor  Todd.  1  hour. 


EYE  DISEASES 
Professor  Buxton,   Professor  Ferguson 

Eye  Diseases  I:  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  eye  are 
reviewed.  Methods  of  examination  and  diagnosis  taught  by  demon- 
stration in  out-clinics.  Third  year.  Lecture  or  clinic,  F.,  at  10:00, 
first  semester.     Professor  Buxton.  1  hour. 

Eye  Diseases  II:  Refraction  and  practical  fitting  of  glasses. 
Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  external  eye  diseases,  taught  by  practical 
demonstration  in  out-clinics.  Third  year.  Lecture  or  clinic,  F.,  at 
10:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Buxton.  1  hour. 

Eye  Diseases  III:  Injuries  to  the  eye.  Ocular  muscles,  and  the 
rarer  forms  of  eye  diseases.  An  operative  clinical  course  offered  to 
students  in  sections.  Fourth  year.  Lecture  or  clinic,  F.,  at  8:00,  first 
semester.    Professor  Buxton.  1  hour. 

Eye  Diseases  IV:  A  general  clinic,  with  presentation  of  cases, 
in  which  will  be  taught  the  clinical  and  surgical  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  eye.  Surgical  demonstrations  will  be  given 
during  the  year.  Fourth  year.  Clinic,  F.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  second 
semester.  1  hour. 

FORENSIC   MEDICINE 
Professor  Bobo 
Forensic  Medicine  I:     Lectures  on  such  topics  as  ordinary  and 
expert   evidence,   signs    of   death,  identity,    medico-legal     autopsies, 
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wounds,  blood-stains,  sudden  death.    One   hour  a  week,    hour   to   be 
arranged,  first  semester. 

Forensic  Medicine  II:  Continuation  of  I.  Wounds,  burns  and 
scalds,  railway  injuries,  life  insurance,  accident  insurance,  medico- 
legal aspect  of  sight  and  hearing,  drunkenness,  insanity.  One  hour  a 
week,  hour  to  be  arranged,  second  semester.  1  hour. 


GASTROINTESTINAL  DISEASES 
Dr.  White 
Gastro-lntestinal  Diseases  I:     Anatomy,  physiology,  and  path- 
ology of  the  stomach  and  intestines.    Fourth  year.    Lecture,   Th.,   at 
8:00,  first  semester.    Dr.  White.  1  hour. 

Gastro-lntestinal  Diseases  II:  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Fourth  year.  Lecture,  Th., 
at  8:00,  second  semester.    Dr.  White.  1  hour. 


GENERAL  SURGERY 
Professor  Blesh 

General  Surgery  I:  Pyogenic  micro-parasites.  Degeneration 
and  regeneration  of  tissues.  Third  year.  Lecture,  T.,  at  10:00,  first 
semester.    Professor  Blesh.  1  hour. 

General  Surgery  II:  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tumors  and 
cysts.  Third  year.  Lecture,  T.,  at  10:00,  second  semester.  Professor 
Blesh.  1  hour. 

General  Surgery  III:  Abdominal  surgery.  Fourth  year.  Lec- 
ture or  clinic,  T.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.    Professor  Blesh.  1  hour. 

General  Surgery  IV:  Abdominal  surgery.  Fourth  year.  Lec- 
ture or  clinic,  T.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.    Professor  Blesh.       1  hour. 

GENITO-URINARY  AND  VENEREAL  DISEASES 
Professor  Day 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases  I:  A  thorough  study  of  the  diseases 
of  the  urethra  and  adnexa,  including  sexual  hygiene,  gonorrhea,  and 
syphilis.  Fourth  year.  Lecture  or  clinic,  F..  at  1:00,  first  semester. 
Professor  Day.  1  hour. 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases  II:  Diseases  of  the  bladder,  ureters, 
and  kidneys.  Catheterization  of  the  urethra  and  the  ureters,  and  the 
use  of  the  cystoscope.  Fourth  year.  Clinic,  F.,  from  1:00  to  1:55,  sec- 
ond semester.    Professor  Day.  1  hour. 
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GYNECOLOGY 

Professor  Cunningham,    Dr.    Hartford 

Gynecology  I:  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  female  re- 
productive organs  and  adnexa.  Third  year.  Lecture  or  clinic,  M.,  at 
3:00,  first  semester.    Dr.  Hartford.  1  hour. 

Gynecology  II:  Observation  and  examination  of  patients, 
methods,  diseases,  diagnosis,  and  treatment.  Third  year.  Lecture  or 
clinic,  M.,  at  3:00,  second  semester.     Dr.  Hartford.  1  hour, 

Gynecology  III:  Medical  diseases  of  women.  Diagnosis  and 
treatment.  Fourth  year.  Lecture  or  clinic  at  St.  Anthony's  Hospital, 
M.,  at  1:00,  second  semester.    Professor  Cunningham.  1  hour. 

Gynecology  IV:  Surgical  diseases  of  women.  Operative  treat- 
ment and  after  care.  Fourth  year.  Lecture  or  clinic  at  St.  Anthony's 
Hospital,    M.,    at    1:00,    second    semester.     Professor     Cunningham. 

1  hour. 

HYGIENE,   SANITARY    SCIENCE,    AND  STATE    MEDICINE 

Dr.   Foster 

Hygiene  I:  Personal  hygiene,  prophylaxis  of  disease,  school 
hygiene,  ventilation,  water  supply,  care  and  marketing  of  food  sup- 
plies, exercise,  stimulants  and  narcotics.  Third  year.  Lecture,  W., 
at  11:00,  first  semester.    Dr.  Foster.  1  hour. 

Hygiene  II.  Public  hygiene,  the  legal  mechanism  for  the  con- 
trol of  disease,  vital  statistics,  sanitary  engineering  and  architecture, 
social  economics,  eugenics,  occupational  diseases,  preventive  medi- 
cine.    Third  year.     Lecture,  W.,  at  11:00,  second  semester.    Dr.  Foster. 

1  hour. 

MATERIA   MEDICA  AND   PHARMACOLOGY 
Professor  Bobo,    Dr.    Hirshfield 

Materia  Medica  VII:  A  study  of  the  official  drugs  and  other  ap- 
proved remedies,  with  reference  to  physiological  action.  The  symp- 
toms and  treatment  of  poisoning,  the  writing  of  prescriptions,  the  dis- 
pensing and  administration  of  remedies  are  considered.  Medical 
Latin  is  included.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30, 
first  semester.     Professor  Bobo.  2  hours. 

Materia  Medica  VIII:  Continuation  of  preceding  course.  T.Th., 
at  1:30,  second  semester.     Professor  Bobo.  2  hours. 

Pharmacology  I:  Lectures  and  laboratory  studies  of  the  physi- 
ological action  of  official  remedies.  Deposit,  $5.00.  T.  Th.,  from  1:30 
to  5:25.  second  semester.     Dr.  Hirshfield.  3  hours. 
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MEDICAL  CLINICS 

Professor  Lea  Riely,   Dr.  Bevan 

Medical  Clinics   I:     A  general  medical  clinic  at   St.    Anthony's 

Hospital.    Third  year.    Clinic,  M.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  second   semester. 

Professor  Lea  Riely.  1  hour. 

Medical  Clinics  II:     A  general  medical  clinic   at   St.  Anthony's 

Hospital.    Third  year.    Clinic,  M.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  second   semester. 

Professor  Lea  Riely.  1  hour. 

MEDICAL  WARD  CASES 
Professor  La  Motte 

Medical  Ward  Cases  I:  A  bedside  clinic  in  the  wards  of  St. 
Anthony's  Hospital.  Third  year.  Clinic,  T.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  first 
semester.    Professor  La  Motte.  1  hour. 

Medical  Ward  Cases  II:  A  bedside  clinic  in  the  wards  of  St. 
Anthony's  Hospital.  Third  year.  Clinic,  T.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  second 
semester.     Professor  La  Motte.  1  hour. 

Medical  Ward  Cases  III:  A  bedside  clinic  in  the  wards  of 
St.  Anthony's  Hospital.  Fourth  year.  Clinic,  W.,  from  8:00  to  10:55, 
first  semester.    Professor  La  Motte.  1  hour. 

Medical  Ward  Cases  IV:  A  bedside  clinic  in  the  wards  of 
St.  Anthony's  Hospital.  Fourth  year.  Clinic,  W.,  from  8;00  to  10:55, 
second  semester.     Professor  La  Motte.  1  hour. 

MEDICINE 
Professor  West 

Medicine  I:  Infective  diseases.  Third  year.  Lecture,  T„  at 
1:00,  first  semester.     Professor  West.  1  hour. 

Medicine  II:  Diseases  of  metabolism.  Third  year.  Lecture, 
T.,  at  1:00,  second  semester.    Professor  West.  1  hour. 

Medicine  III:  Renal  and  constitutional  diseases.  Fourth  year. 
Lecture  or  clinic,  T.,  at  3:00,  first  semester.     Professor  West.      1  hour. 

Medicine    IV:     Diseases    of    the   blood,    lymph,   and   ductless 

glands.     Fourth  year.     Lecture  or  clinic,    T.,    at    3:00.    first    semester. 

Professor  West.  1  hour. 

MINOR  SURGERY 

Professor  John   Riley,    Dr.   Will,  Dr.   Ellison 

Minor  Surgery  I:  Surgical  anatomy.  Third  year.  Lecture  or 
demonstration,  S.,  at  3:00,  first  semester.     Dr.  Ellison.  1  hour. 

Minor  Surgery  II:  Rectal  diseases.  Third  year.  Lecture  or 
clinic,  S.,  at  3:00,  second  semester.     Dr.  Will.  1  hour. 

Minor   Surgery    III:      Minor  surgery  and    bandaging   at   City 
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Dispensary.     Fourth  year.    Clinic,  M.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  first  semester. 
Professor  John  Riley.  1  hour. 

Minor  Surgery  IV:  Fractures  and  dislocations,  at  City  Dis- 
pensary. Fourth  year.  Clinic,  M.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  second  semester. 
Professor  John  Riley.  1  hour. 

NERVOUS  AND   MENTAL  DISEASES 
Professor  Young,    Dr.    Burns 

Nervous  Diseases  I:  A  review  of  the  anatomy,  histology,  and 
physiology  of  the  central  and  peripheral  nervous  system.  Third  year. 
Lecture,  W.,  at  3:00,  first  semester.     Dr.  Burns.  1  hour. 

Nervous  Diseases  II:  General  pathology  of  the  nervous  system. 
Third  year.    Lecture  or  clinic,  W.,  at  3:00,  second  semester.    Dr.  Burns. 

1  hour. 

Nervous  Diseases  III:  Organic  nervous  diseases,  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  Fourth  year.  Lecture  or  clinic,  W.,  at  1:00,  first 
semester.     Professor  Young.  1  hour. 

Nervous  Diseases  IV:     Functional    nervous    diseases.     Mental 

diseases.    Lecture  or  clinic,  W.,  at  1:00,   second   semester.    Professor 

Young.  1  hour. 

OBSTETRICS 

Professor  Looney,  Dr.    Martin 

Obstetrics  I.  Physiologic  Obstetrics:  The  physiology  and 
morphology  of  the  female  genital  organs.  The  physiology  of  the  em- 
bryo, of  pregnancy  of  labor,  and  of  the  newly  born.  All  cases  of 
obstetrics  at  the  City  Maternity  Hospital  will  be  shown  to  the 
students.  Third  year.  Fee,  $10.00.  Lecture  or  clinic,  Th.,  at  3:00, 
first  semester.     Dr.  Martin.  1  hour. 

Obstetrics  II.  Pathologic  Obstetrics:  Pathological  pregnan- 
cy, labor,  and  infancy.  Third  year.  Fee,  $10.00.  Lecture  or  clinic, 
Th.,  at  3:00,  second  semester.     Dr.  Martin.  1  hour. 

Obstetrics  III.  Practical  Obstetrics:  The  management  of 
physiologic  and  pathologic  labor  and  puerperium,  with  manikin 
demonstrations  of  presentation  and  position,  mechanism  of  labor, 
technique  of  delivery,  breach  presentation,  version  and  extraction, 
induction  of  premature  labor,  forceps  delivery,  and  perineal  repair. 
Fourth  year.  Fee,  $10.00.  Lecture  or  clinic,  Th.,  at  1:00,  first  semes- 
ter.   Professor  Looney.  1  hour. 

Obstetrics  IV.  Clinical  Obstetrics:  Management  of  cases  by 
the  student.  Obstetrical  surgery.  All  cases  of  obstetrics  at  City 
Maternity  Hospital  will  be  studied  by  the  students.  Fourth  year. 
Fee,  $10.00.  Lecture  or  clinic,  Th..  at  1:00.  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Looney.  1  hour. 
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OPERATIVE  SURGERY 

Professor  Smith 

Operative  Surgery  I:    Surgical  diseases  of  bones.    The  student 

will  be  invited  to  assist  at  autopsies  held  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

Fourth  year.    Fee,  $10.00.    Lecture  or  clinic,  F..  at  10:00,  first  semester. 

Professor  Smith.  1  hour. 

Operative  Surgery  II:     Operative   surgery  on   the   cadaver  and 

autopsies  at  the  morgue.    Fourth   year.      Fee,  $10.00.      Lecture   and 

demonstrations,   F.,    at   10:00,     second    semester.      Professor   Smith. 

1  hour. 

ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY 

Dr.  Bisbee 

Orthopedic  Surgery  I:     History,  classification,  and  causation  of 

deformities.      Examination   and     diagnosis     in   orthopedic   practice. 

Fourth  year.     Lecture  or  clinic,  S.,  at  1:00,  first  semester.    Dr.  Bisbee. 

1  hour. 

Orthopedic  Surgery  II:     Special    or  regional   deformities.    The 

technique  of  bandaging,  strapping,  splinting,  fixation,  and  the   use  of 

special  apparatus.    Fourth  year.     Lecture  or  clinic,  S.,  at  1:00,  second 

semester.     Dr.  Bisbee.  1  hour. 

PATHOLOGY 
Professor  Turley 

Pathology  I.  General  Bacteriology:  This  course  includes  a 
detailed  study  of  the  more  important  forms  of  pathogenic  and  non- 
pathogenic organisms  with  methods  of  their  isolation  from  body  fluids, 
water,  foods,  etc.,  and  their  relation  to  human  life.  Lectures,  labora- 
tory, assigned  readings,  and  reports.  Texts,  Muir  and  Ritchie, 
and  Heinneman.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Required  of  medical  students.  Lec- 
tures, T.  Th.,  at  9:00,  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  from  10:20  to  12:15,  first 
semester.  5  hours. 

Pathology  II.  General  Pathology:  A  study  of  the  abnormal 
functioning  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  the  conditions  produc- 
ing it,  the  efforts  of  the  body  to  overcome  diseases  and  regenerate  dis- 
eased tissues,  disturbances  in  development,  circulatory  disturbances, 
retrogressive  processes,  progressive  processes,  inflammation,  and  sec- 
ondary diseases.  This  course  is  the  basis  of  advanced  special,  clinical, 
and  diagnostic  pathology.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  demonstrations 
showing  gross  and  micoscopic  lesions  in  the  human  tissues.  Required 
of  all  medical  students;  elective  for  others  with  prerequisite,  Anatomy 
VII.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Texts,  Ziegler,  and  Mallory  and  Wright.  Lec- 
tures, M.  W.  F.,  at  1:30;  and  laboratory,  M.  W.  F.,  2:30  to  5:25,  second 
semester.  5  hours. 
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PEDIATRICS 
Dr.    Andrews 

Pediatrics  I:  Acute  infectious  diseases.  Third  year.  Lecture 
or  clinic,  S.,  at  1:00,  first  semester.    Dr.  Andrews.  1  hour. 

Pediatrics  II:  General  diseases  of  childhood.  Third  year.  Lec- 
ture or  clinic,  S.,  at  1:00,  second  semester.     Dr.  Andrews.  1  hour. 

Pediatrics  III:  Diseases  of  metabolism  and  dietetics.  The 
student  will  study  special  cases  in  the  Orphan's  Home.  Fourth  year 
Lecture  or  clinic,  F.,  at  3:00,  first  semester.    Dr.  Andrews.  1  hour. 

Pediatrics  IV:  Surgical  diseases  of  childhood.  Special  clinics 
at  the  Orphans'  Home.  Fourth  year.  Lecture  or  clinic,  F.,  at  3:00, 
second  semester.     Dr.  Andrews.  1  hour 

PHARMACY 
Professor  Washburn 
Pharmacy  VI.  Pharmaceutical  Methods:  A  course  in  ele- 
mentary pharmacy  for  medical  students.  The  student  makes  prepa- 
rations of  each  pharmaceutical  type  contained  in  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, as  pills,  powders,  aquae,  decoctions,  solutions,  tinctures, 
emulsions,  and  liniments.  Practise  in  prescription  dispens- 
ing, and  the  making  of  stupes,  poultices,  plasters,  and  medicated 
baths.  Required  of  medical  students.  Pharmacy  II  or  HI  may  be 
substituted  for  this  course.  Recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Fee, 
$2.00.  Recitation,  F.,  at  1:30,  laboratory,  F..  from  2:30  to  5:25,  second 
semester.  2  hours 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS 
Professor    Moorman 
Physical  Diagnosis  I:     Elementary    physical    diagnosis.      Third 
year.    Clinic,  M.,  at  10:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Moorman.  1  hour. 
Physical  Diagnosis  II:     Special  physical  diagnosis.     Third   year- 
Clinic,  M.,  at  10:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Moorman.  1  hour. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
Director  Darling 
Physical  Training  I:     Three  times  a  week  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  II:     Three  times  a  week.  1  hour* 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor     Hirshfield 

Physiology   I.     Human    Physiology:      An    advanced    study   of 

muscles,  nerves,  central  nervous   system,    protoplasm,    lymph,    blood, 

hygiene,  circulation,  and  respiration.     Prerequisite,  Physiology   VII,  or, 
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equivalent.  First  year.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  assigned  read- 
ings.   M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  5  hours. 

Physiology  II.  Human  Physiology:  An  advanced  study  of 
nutrition,  dietetics,  digestion,  secretion,  excretion,  metabolism,  bio- 
chemistry, brain,  special  senses,  and  growth.  Prerequisite,  Physiology 
VII  or  equivalent.  Second  year.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  as- 
signed readings.    M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  5  hours-; 

Physiology  III.  Experimental  Physiology:  Laboratory  studies 
illustrating  Physiology  I.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  VII  or  equivalent. 
Deposit,  $5.00.    M.  W.,  from  9:00  to  11:15,  second  semester.       2  hours. 

Physiology  IV.  Experimental  Physiology:  Laboratory 
studies  illustrating  Physiology  II.  Deposit,  $5.00.  T.  Th.,  from  1:30 
to  3:30,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

SURGERY 

Professor  Jolly 

Surgery  I:  The  treatment  and  repair  of  wounds.  Plastic  sur- 
gery. Third  year.  Lecture,  Th.,  at  1:00,  first  semester.  Professor 
Jolly.  1  hour. 

Surgery  II:  Injury  of  soft  parts,  bones  and  joints,  necrosis,  im- 
portant surgical  diseases.  Third  year.  Lecture,  Th.,  at  1:00,  second 
semester.     Professor  Jolly.  1  hour. 

Surgery  III:  Regional  surgery.  Fourth  year.  Lecture  or  clinic, 
T.,  at  1:00,  first  semester.    Professor  Jolly.  1  hour. 

Surgery  IV:  Regional  surgery.  Fourth  year.  Lecture  or  clinic, 
T.,  at  1:00,  second  semester.    Professor  Jolly.  1  hour 

SURGICAL  CLINICS 

Professor  Howard 

Surgical  Clinics  I:     A  general  surgical  clinic   at  St.   Anthony's 

Hospital.     Third  year.    Fee,  $10.00.    Clinic,  Th.,  from  10:00   to  12:00, 

first  semester.    Professor  Howard.  1  hour. 

Surgical  Clinics  II:    A  general  surgical  clinic  at  St.   Anthony's 

Hospital.    Third  year.    Fee,  $10.00.    Clinic,  Th.,  from  10:00   to    12:00, 

second  semester.    Professor  Howard.  1  hour. 

SURGICAL  WARD  CASES 

Professor  Howard 

Surgical  Ward  Cases  I:    A   bedside   clinic   at   St.   Anthony's 

Hospital.    Students  are  assigned  cases  to  obtain  history,  to  examine, 

to  make  diagnoses,  to  witness  the   operation,   and  to  attend  the  post- 
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operative   treatment   and   outcome.     Fourth   year.    Clinic,   T.,   from 
10:00  to  12:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Howard.  1  hour. 

Surgical  Ward  Cases  II:  A  bedside  clinic  at  St.  Anthony's 
Hospital.  Assignment  of  cases  to  student.  Fourth  year.  Clinic,  T., 
from  10:00  to  12:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Howard.  1  hour. 

THERAPEUTICS 
Professor  Bobo,   Dr.   Bevan 
Therapeutics  I:     The  use  of   the   official   drugs   and   other    ap- 
proved remedies  in  the  treatment  of   diseases.    Third  year.     Lecture, 
W.,  at  5:00,  first  semester.    Professor  Bobo.  1  hour. 

Therapeutics  II:  Clinical  therapeutics.  Drill  in  prescription 
writing.  Third  year.  Lecture,  W.,  at  5:00,  second  semester.  Profes- 
sor Bobo.  1  hour. 

ZOOLOGY 
Professor  Lane 

Zoology  XI.  Medical  Embryology:  A  study  of  oogenesis, 
spermatogensis,  maturation,  fertilization,  cleavage,  formation  of  the 
germ-layers,  and  organogeny.  Laboratory  work  upon  the  essentials 
of  organogeny  in  the  chick,  pig,  and  man.  For  medical  students 
only.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  Fee,  $3.00.  Lectures,  T. 
Th.,  at  10:20;  laboratory,  M.  W.  F.,  from  10:20  to  12:15,  first  semester. 
Professor  Lane.  3  hours,. 
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Piper,  A  Sylvester  Oklahoma  City 

Points,  Blair  Oklahoma  City 

Thomas,  John  Gordon  Oklahoma  City 

Wallace,  Vergil  May  Oklahoma  City 

Youngman,  Elizabeth  Oklahoma  City 

Third  Year 


Brownlee,  Leslie  George 
Cummings,  Isham  Lester 
Davis,  Emmer  Palmore 
Dawson,  Oro  0 
Day,  Ben  Hill 
Finley,  H  Webb 
Gaymon,  Samuel  E 
Goddard,  Roy  Keene 
Johnson,  Charles  Daniel 
Murphy,  Charles  Percy 
Quillen,  Pauline 
Stewart,  Walter  Edgar 


Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City 

Stoutland,  Mo. 

Wanette 

Oklahoma  City 

Reed 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City 

Aha 

Phillipsburg,  Kans. 

Cashion 

Oklahoma  City 
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Second  Year 

Alden,  Arthur  Maxwell 

Norman 

Chase,  Ralph  Edward 

Norman 

Drew,  May 

Eldorado 

Lane,  Wilson  Hervette 

Oklahoma  City 

Lauderdale,  Thomas  Le  Roy 

Gushing 

Leisure,  Elmer  Allen 

Oklahoma  City 

Martin,  John  Alfred 

Oklahoma  City 

Morter,  Roy  Alton 

Norman 

Rollo,  James  Wilson 

Oklahoma  City 

Rose,  Cassie  Belle 

Cache 

Smith,  R   Earle 

Gorman 

Taylor,  Pleasant  Addison 

Robberson 

Wright,  Asa 

Webb 

First  Year 

Anglea,  Robert  R 

Edmond 

Barb,  Kirk  Bentley 

Merkle,  Tex. 

Blachly,  Lucile  Spire 

Norman 

Hayes,  Powell  Lambert 

Frederick 

Jones,  Clarence  Kenneth 

Paoli,  Ind. 

Kiel,  Oliver  Birdell 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

McBride,  Earl  Duwain 

Watonga 

McMillian,  Charles  B 

Frederick 

Rock,  John  Lestrange 

Lexington 

Sapper,  Herbert  Victor  Louis 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Slatkin,  Harry 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Starr,  Orange  Walter 

Claremore 

Unclassified 

Brown,  Carl  Kice 

Agra 

Dusch,  Lawrence  Dale 

Ren  f row 

Elledge,  Earl  Watson 

Norman 

Fulton,  William  Landor 

Sulphur 

Jones,  Claude  Dee 

Madill 

Lewis,  Miles  Leslie 

Kingston 

Neal,  John  Robert 

Comanche 

Price,  Harry  P 

Tulsa 

Steen,  Carl  T 

Floydada,  Tex. 

Weedn,  Henry  John 

Tribbey 

Summary 

Fourth   Year 

16 

Third  Year 

12 

Second  Year 

13 

First  Year 

12 

Unclassified 

10 

Total  63 
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Theodore  Hampton  Brewer,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 

Lucile  Dora,  M.  A. 
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tory. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 


The  School  of  Pharmacy,  organized  in  1893,  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

It  was  the  first  school  added  to  the  university  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  since  its  organization  it 
has  maintained  a  steady  growth. 

The  school  offers  thorough  and  practical  courses  in  all  the  various 
subjects  pertaining  to  pharmacy,  and  fits  the  student  to  pursue  any  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  profession. 

Pharmacy  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  as  a  science  as 
well  as  an  art  and  the  necessity  for  technical  training  in  this  subject 
is  apparent  to  all  who  are  seeking  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  more 
responsible  positions,  open  only  to  those  who  are  thoroughly  trained 
as  prescriptionists,  manufacturing  pharmacists,  or  industrial  and  an- 
alytical chemists. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  as  the  state  school,  to 
co-operate  with  the  pharmacists  of  the  state  in  their  efforts  to  elevate 
and  maintain  the  profession  of  pharmacy. 

The  State  Board  of  Pharmacy:  The  state  board  of  pharmacy 
consists  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  board  sits 
during  the  first  week  of  January,  of  April,  of  July,  and  of  October,  to  ex- 
amine candidates  who  desire  to  obtain  a  license  to  practice  pharmacy 
in  the  state.  Graduates  from  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  uni- 
versity who  have  had  one  year  of  experience  are  registered  on  ap- 
plication and  presentation  of  their  diplomas.  The  secretary  of  the 
board  is  Dr.  J.  C.  Burton,  of  Stroud. 

TWO  PLANS  OF  WORK 

The  school  offers  two  separate  plans  of  work.  The  two  years' 
plan  comprises  four  semesters  of  four  and  one-half  months  each.  It 
fits  the  student  for  practical  work  with  the  minimum  preparation. 
The  four  years'  plan  comprises  academic  as  well  as  professional  work, 
and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  liberal  education  as   well   as   to 
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fit  him  for   work   demanding    a    broader   scientific    and    professional 
knowledge  than  may  be  acquired  in  the  shorter  time. 

DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  will  be  conferred  upon  a 
student  who  completes  the  plan  of  study  outlined  to  cover  two  years 
with  a  total  of  64  hours  of  credit. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  will  be   conferred 
upon  a  student  who    completes    the  plan    of  study  outlined  to    cover 
four  years  with  a  total  of  at  least  124  hours  of  credit. 
ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  should  be  at 
least  seventeen  years  of  age.  Admission  may  be  either  by  certificate 
or  by  examination.  Graduates  of  affiliated  schools  may  present  their 
certificates  to  the  registrar  at  matriculation,  as  full  credit  will  be  given 
for  all  approved  courses  taken  in  such  schools.  Credentials  from  other 
high  schools  of  recognized  standing  should  be  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee on  affiliation  and  admission  at  least  one  month  before  the 
opening  of  school.  The  committee  will  then  have  time  to  report  to 
applicants  upon  what  terms  they  may  be  admitted.  All  applicants 
who  do  not  hold  such  certificates  or  credentials  should  present  them- 
selves for  examination. 

NOTE:  A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  university's  plan  of  ad- 
mission will  be  found  in  the  general  catalogue,  under  the  head  of 
*  Affiliation  and  Admission,"  or  in  the  separate  bulletin  dealing  with 
affiliation  and  admission. 

Admission  may  be  either  to  first  year  work  without  condition,    to 
work   as  an  unclassified  student,  or  to  advanced    standing. 
Admission  to  First  Year 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  usually  stated  in  units.  A 
unit  is  th?  standard  amount  of  work  required  in  a  secondary  school 
subject,  given  five  times  a  week,  thirty-six  weeks,  with  recitation 
periods  not  less  than  forty  minutes  in  length.  A  unit  is  also  defined 
as  one-fourth  of  an  average  year's  work.  Seven  units  properly  selected 
will  admit  to  the  two-year  course,  and  fifteen  units  properly  selected, 
to  the  four-year  course.      The  units  required    are   given  below: 

Two-year  Four-year 

English  2  3 

Algebra  1  11-2 

Plane  Geometry  1 

History  1  1 

Latin  1  2 

Physics  1 

Electives  2  5  1-2 

Total  7  15 
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Unclassified  Students: 

Applicants  for  admission,  twenty-one  or  more  years  of  age,  not 
candidates  for  a  degree,  who  wish  to  take  certain  courses  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  without  first  bringing  up  the  regular  entrance  re- 
quirements are  admitted  as  unclassified  students  and  permitted  to 
take  such  courses  upon  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are 
prepared  to  carry  them  to  advantage.  If  they  subsequently  desire  to 
become  candidates  for  a  degree,  they  must  make  up  the  entrance  and 
all  other  requirements  for  the  degree  they  may  select. 
Advanced  Standing 

Advanced  standing  will  be  given  for  any  work  properly  done  in 
a  school  having  equal  entrance  and  other  requirements.  Application 
must  be  made  for  advanced  standing  at  matriculation. 

Tuition 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university.  In  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  however,  certain  fees  and  deposits  are  re- 
quired in  a  number  of  courses.  The  amount  of  each  fee  or  deposit — 
where  one  is  required — is  stated  under  each  course  of  instruction  given 
below:  it  must  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  before  cards  of  admission  to 
such  courses  will  be  given  out. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree 

LABORATORIES 
Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical    Laboratories 
The     laboratories  comprise  ten  rooms  in   the   basement   of  the 
Science  Hall  as  follows: 
A  general  lecture  room. 
A  laboratory  of  general  chemistry. 
A  laboratory  of  quantitative  and  organic  chemistry. 
A  research  laboratory. 
A  private  laboratory  and  office. 
A  dispensing  room. 
A  balance  room. 
A  general  pharmacy  laboratory. 
A  pharmacognosy  and  prescription  room. 
A  private  pharmacy  room  and  office. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK 

TWO  YEARS'   PLAN 

First  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Chemistry  I 5  Chemistry  III 5 

Materia  Medica  I 5  Pharmacy  II 5 

Pharmacy  I 5  Materia  Medica  II 3 

Materia  Medica  III 3 

Second  Year 
First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Chemistry  V 5  Pharmacy  IV 3 

Chemistry  VIII 5  Chemistry  IX 5 

Pharmacy  III 5  Chemistry  XX 2 

Materia  Medica  IV 2  Materia  Medica  V 2 

Materia  Medica  VI 4 

In  the  above  courses  of  instruction,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  faculty  to 
follow  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  outlines  of  courses  given  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  syllabus  as  recommended  by  the  National  Committee. 

TEXTS 

Scoville's  Art  of  Compounding. 
The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  United  States  Dispensatory. 
Ruddiman's  Whys  in  Pharmacy. 
Kahlenberg's  Outlines  of  Chemistry. 
Prescott  and  Johnson's  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Perkin  and  Kipping's  Organic  Chemistry. 
Kraemer's  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy. 
Tyrode's  Pharmacology. 
Huff  and  Sedgwick's  Elements  of  Physiology. 
Stevens'  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing. 
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FOUR    YEARS'  PLAN 
The  work  of  the  four  years'  plan  falls  into  three  groups  as  follows: 
1       Professional  courses: 

Pharmacy  I,  II,  III,  and  IV 18  hours. 

Chemistry  I,  III,  V,  VIII,  IX,  and  XX 27  hours. 

Materia  Medica  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI 19  hours. 

II.  General  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Botany  I  and  II 6  hours. 

English  I  and  II 6  hours. 

History  la  and  lb 6  hours. 

German  or  French  or  Spanish  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  for  those  who  enter 
without  units  in  the  language  selected,  or  Courses  III  and  IV  for  those 
who  enter  with  two  units  of  entrance  credit  in  the  language  selected. 

6  to  20  hours. 

III.  Free  electives:  In  addition  to  the  above  courses 
the  student  must  complete  work  in  this  or  other  departments  of  the 
university  sufficient  to  bring  his  credits  up  to  124  hours. 

Students  intending  to  complete  the  four  years'  plan  of  work  are 
advised  to  take  two  years'  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
before  entering  the  professional  courses. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


PHARMACY 
Professor  Washburn,   Mr.   Browne 

Pharmacy  I.  Theoretical  Pharmacy:  A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  pharmacy  together  with  sufficient  demonstrations  to  illustrate 
their  application.  Pharmaceutical  arithmetic  and  pharmaceutical 
Latin  are  included.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Fee,  $2.00.  Text, 
Stevens'  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first 
semester.    Repeated  at  10:20,  second  semester.  5  hours. 

Pharmacy  II.  Official  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical  Tech- 
nique: A  study  of  the  drugs  and  preparations  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia as  far  as  the  Liniments.  Special  reference  is  given  to  standard 
requirements,  solubilities,  tests  for  purity,  assay  methods,  and  doses. 
The  student  makes  several  preparations  of  each  pharmaceutical  type, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  non-official  preparations,  making  in  all  about 
sixty  preparations  for  the  course.  Recitations  and  laboratory  work. 
Deposit,  $5.00.  Text,  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  Ruddiman's  Whys 
in  Pharmacy.  Recitations,  M.  W.  F.,  at  1:30;  laboratory,  T.  Th.,  from 
1:30  to  4:30,  second  semester.  5  hours. 

Pharmacy  III.  Official  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical 
Technique:  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  II.  The  latter  half  of 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  studied  as  in  Course  II,  and  about  sixty 
preparations  are  made  by  the  student.  Recitations  and  laboratory 
work.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Recitations,  T.  Th.,  at  1:30;  laboratory,  M.  W.  F., 
from  1:30  to  4:30,  first  semester.  5  hours. 

Pharmacy  IV.  Prescriptions:  A  practical  course  in  the  com- 
pounding and  dispensing  of  prescriptions,  with  special  reference  to 
chemical,  physical,  and  therapeutical  incompatibilities.  The  instruc- 
tion will  embrace  the  theoretical  and  practical  application  of  the  latest 
and  best  methods  of  compounding  including  the  dispensing  of  such  pre- 
scriptions as  hypodermic  and  compressed  tablets,  soluble  elastic  cap- 
sules, suppositories,  emulsions,  etc.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory. Prerequisite,  Pharmacy  I  and  II  and  Chemistry  I  and  HI. 
Deposit,  $5.00.    Text,   Scoville's   Art   of  Compounding.    Lecture  and 
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recitation,  F.,  from  8:00  to  10:00,    laboratory,   M.  W.,  from  2:30  to  4:30, 
second  semester.  3  hours. 

Pharmacy  VI.     Pharmaceutical  Methods:     A  course  in  phar- 
macy for  medical  students.  2  hours. 


CHEMISTRY 
Professor  DeBarr,  Associate  Professor  Williams, 
Mr.  Harder 
Chemistry  Ip.     General  Chemistry  for  Pharmacy  Students:    A 
general  introductory  course  consisting  of  three  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tory periods  each  week.    The  work  of  this  course   embraces   the   con- 
sideration of  the  general  principles  of  chemistry,  the  study  of  the  non- 
metals  and  certain  inorganic  preparations.    Lectures,  M.  W.  F.,at  1:3Q; 
laboratory,  T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to    5:25,    first    semester.    Deposit,   $10.00. 
Professor  DeBarr  and  Mr. 5  hours. 

Chemistry  III.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Analysis  of  unknowns. 
Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  I.  Deposit. 
$10.00.     Prescott  and  Johnson's  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections: 

Section  I,  lectures,  T.  Th.,  laboratory,  M.  W.  F.,  at  1:30;  and  lab- 
oratory, M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Williams. 

Section  II,  lectures,  T.  Th.,  laboratory,  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:00;  and  lab- 
oratory, M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  Associate  Profes- 
sor Williams.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  V.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and  gravi- 
metric estimations.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  III.    Deposit,  $10.00. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections: 

Section  I,  lecture,  W.,  laboratory,  M.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20;  and  labora- 
tory, M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.    Mr.  Harder. 

Section  II,  lecture,  Th.,  laboratory,  M.  T.W.  F.,  at  10:20;  and  labora- 
tory, M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.     Mr.  Harder.   5  hours. 

Chemistry  VIII.  Organic  Chemistry;  This  course  embraces 
a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their 
derivatives.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III.  Perkin  and  Kipping's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry.  Lectures  and  recitations,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F„  at  9:00, 
first  semester,     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  IX.  Organic  Analysis:  Analysis  of  alkaloids  and 
organic  acids.     Examination  of  fats  and  oils.     Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
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VIIL  Deposit,  10.00.  Prescott's  Organic  Analysis.  Lecture,  F.,  and 
laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:20,  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at 
11:20,  second  semester.    Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XX.  Toxicology:  A  study  of  poisons.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  symptoms, 
post-mortem  appearances,  antidotes  attendant  upon  poisoning,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  poisons  from  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  Pre- 
requisite, Chemistry  VIIL  Deposit,  $5.00.  M.  W.,  8:00  to  9:55,  sec- 
ond semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 

MATERIA    MEDICA 

Professor  Washburn,    Professor  Van   Vleet,     Professor 

Hirshfield 

Materia  Medica  I,  Botany  VIII.  Pharmaceutical  Botany:  A 
study  of  the  general  morphology  and  histology  of  plants.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  Fee,  $1.00.  M.  T.  W.Th.  F..from  10:20  to  12:15, 
first  semester.     Professor  Van  Vleet.  5  hours. 

Materia  Medica  II,  Botany  XI.  Classification  of  Spermatophy- 
tes  with  special  reference  to  those  yielding  vegetable  drugs.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  Fee,  $1.00.  M.  W.  F.,  from  10:20  to  12:15,  second 
semester.     Professor  Van  Vleet.  3  hours. 

Materia  Medica  III,  Physiology  XV.  Applied  Physiology: 
This  course  deals  in  a  practical  way  with  the  anatomy  and  physio- 
logical functions  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  together  with  the 
physiological  action  of  typical  drugs  on  the  various  organs.  Text,  Huff 
and  Sedgwick's  Elements  of  Physiology.  M.  W.  F..  at  2:30,  second 
semester.     Professor  Hirshfield.  3  hours. 

Materia  Medica  IV,  Pharmacognosy  I,  A  study  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  drugs  with  special  reference  to  growth,  identification,  col- 
lection, preparation  for  the  market,  medicinal  constituents,  official 
preparations,  and  dose.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Fee,  $1.00,  T.  Th., 
at  2:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Washburn.  2  hours. 

Materia  Medica  V,  Pharmacognosy  II.  This  course  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Materia  Medica  IV,  and  with  it  covers  all  the  official  vege- 
table and  animal  drugs  as  well  as  the  more  important  non-official 
drugs.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Fee,  $1.00.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  second 
semester.     Professor  Washburn.  2  hours. 

Materia  Medica  VI,  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics.  This 
course  deals  with  the  Pharmaco-  and  Therapy-Dynamics  of  the  more 
important  drugs,  both  official  and  non-official.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions. M.  W.,  at  9:00,  and  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  second  semester.  Professor 
Hirshfield.  4  hours. 
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ADDITIONAL    COURSES 


For  oourses  listed  here  but  not  described,  see  under  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

BOTANY 

Professor  Van  Vleet 

Botany  I:    General  Botany.  5  hours. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Brewer 

English  I:    First  Principles  of  English  Composition.        3  hours. 
English  II:    First  Principles  of  English  Composition.         3  hours. 

HISTORY 
Professor  Buchanan 
History  la:    Constitutional  History.  3  hours. 

History  lb:    Constitutional  History.  3  hours. 

GERMAN 
Professor  Meier 

German  I:    Beginning  German.  5  hours. 

German  II:    Beginning  German.  5  hours. 

German  III:    German  Prose  and  Poetry.  5  hours. 

German  IV:    German  Prose  and  Poetry.  5  hours. 


FRENCH 

Professor    Dora 

French  I:    Beginning  French. 
French  II:    Intermediate  French. 
French  III:    Romanticism. 
French  IV:    Romanticism. 

SPANISH 
Professor  Curtis 
Spanish  I:    Elementary  Spanish. 
Spanish  II:    Intermediate  Spanish. 


5  hours. 
5  hours. 
3  hours. 
3  hours. 


5  hours. 
5  hours. 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS 


CANDIDATES      FOR      THE      DEGREE    OF    BACHELOR    OF 
SCIENCE  IN  PHARMACY 


Browne,  Howard  Storm 


Nicholson,  Hubert  Maurice 


Fourth  Year 
Third      Year 


Tonkawa 


Muskogee 


CANDIDATES  FOR  THE   DEGREE    OF    PHARMACEUTICAL 

CHEMIST 

Second  Year 


Ballenger,  Joseph  Otis 

Luther 

Bennett,  Harry  Maphis 

Pryor 

Garland,  David  Miller 

Muskogee 

Haas,  Andrell  Bratton 

Harrah 

Haas,  John  Darwin 

Harrah 

Housh,  Leo  James 

Jones 

Little,  Joseph  Otto 

Gray 

McFerron,  Carroll  Harris 

Norman 

Nicholson,  Hubert  Maurice 

Muskogee 

Olmstead,  Harry 

Ripley 

Sharrock,  Keris  Equan 

Durant 

Wheeler,  Sidney  Gordon 

Norman 

Wilhite,  Ottie  Ransom 

Helena 

First    Year 

Baker,  Covey  Blackburn 

Pauls  Valley 

Bender,  John  Dave 

Geary 

Bush,  Ada  Marie 

Eddy 

Bush,  Morgan  James 

Eddy 

Cottrell,  Theo  Nathaniel 

Stilwell 

Durnal,  Philip  Kearney 

Carmen 

Hartson,  Frank  Jackson 

Wichita,  Kas. 

Holman,  James  Bryant 

Minco 

Humphreys,  Marvin  Glenn 

Temple 

Lyle,  Thomas  Jewell 

Shamrock,  Tex. 

Lynch.  Mary  Hermine 

Chandler 
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Morgan,  Chester  Cole 

Altus 

Mosier,  Henry  Davis 

Guthrie 

Mosier,  William  Berlin 

Guthrie 

Preston,  Roy  Erwin 

Carnegie 

Proffitt,  Floyd  Euliah 

Harrah 

Randle,  Luther  Hollingsworth 

Mangum 

Risen  George  Larabee 

Hooker 

Strandberg,  Paul  Benjamin 

Medford 

UNCLASSIFIED 

Bailey,  Manley  Elvin 

Norman 

Burrow,  Reuben  Nash 

Doyle 

Davis,  Walter  Allen 

Princeton,  Tex. 

Donley,  Cecil  Roy 

Marshall 

Dow,  John  Stuart 

Edmond 

Finke,  Lewis  Henry 

Miami 

Fulton,  James  Elbert 

Oklahoma  City 

Gaines,  Earl 

Binger 

Gilliland,  Kenion  Roy 

Stratford 

Haas,  Clarence  Edward 

Harrah 

Lane,  James  Hutchison 

Nashville,  Ark. 

Manning,  Mary  Georgia 

Chickasha 

Mills,  Paul  Roger 

Wetumka 

Morrow,  John  Earnest 

Oklahoma  City 

Nelson,  Elmer  Sidney 

Okemah 

Oliver,  Vernon  Ransom 

Caddo 

Preskitt,  Varney 

Norman 

Proffit,  John  Ray 

Harrah 

Rader,  Curtis 

Shattuck 

Shultz,  Arthur  Christopher 

Lahoma 

Spraggins,  Edna 

Davidson 

Walker,  Sam  Anthony 

Earlsboro 

Summary 

Fourth  Year 

1 

Third  Year 

1 

Second  Year 

13 

First  Year 

19 

Unclassified 

22 

Total 

56 

Name  Counted  Twice 

1 

Total  Names 

55 
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FACULTY 

Arthur  Grant  Evans,  D.  D. 

President  of  the  University. 

James  Huston  Felgar,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  M.  E. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Professor  of  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering. 

Harold  Veatch  Bozell,  B.  S. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Electrical  Engineering,     Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Herbert  BANCRorr  Dwight,  B.  S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Instructor  in 
Drawing. 

Frank  William  Chappell,  B.  A.,  B.  E. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  Associate  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering. 

Charles  Henry  Taylor,  M.  S. 

Director     of     the    School    of   Mining    Geology,     Professor     of 
Mineralogy. 

Edwin  DeBarr,  Ph.  D. 

Professor   of  Chemistry    and    Instructor    in    Assaying,       Vice- 
President  of  the  University. 

William  Aitkenhead,  B.  S. 

Instructor  in  Shop  Work. 

Samuel  Watson  Reaves,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Sardis  Roy  Hadsell,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  the  English  Language. 

Guy  Yandall  Williams,  M.  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Theodore  Hampton  Brewer,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 
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Louis  Alvin  Turley,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Neurology. 

Edmund  Pendleton  Randolph  Duval,  A.  M. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Daniel  Webster  Ohern,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Geology. 

John  Chester  Darling,  M.  S. 
Physical  Director. 

William  Peter  Haseman,  Ph.  1). 
Professor  of  Physics. 

Louisa  Brooke,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  English. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  is  a 
school  for  the  higher  education  of  young  men  in  engineering.  Its 
courses  of  instruction  include  Chemical,  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical, 
and  Mining  Engineering  and  are  based  upon  Drawing,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Shop  Practice. 

Some  eighty  years  ago  Tredgold  defined  engineering  as  "directing 
the  sources  of  power  in  nature  to  the  use  and  convenience  of  man." 
The  man  who  would  follow  the  profession  so  defined  must  be  a  man 
of  science  as  well  as  a  man  of  business.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a 
systematic  mental  training  in  technology,  before  entering  engineering 
practice,  is  so  desirable.  The  profession  of  the  engineer  is  relatively  a 
new  one,  yet  the  men  of  the  future  who  will  occupy  the  leading  posi- 
tions as  engineers  and  managers  will  probably  be  those  who  have  had 
a  college  training  and  have  taken  the  best  advantage  of  the  opportun- 
ity. 

The  preparatory  training  that  one  receives  in  a  technical  school 
gives  one  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sciences 
that  underlie  all  engineering  practice,  and,  by  a  judicious  introduction 
of  laboratory  practice  and  laboratory  methods  into  courses  formerly 
consisting  entirely  of  theoretical  and  text- book  work,  the  student 
learns  the  "how"  as  well  as  the  "why"  in  the  application  of  the 
science.  The  man  who  knows  "how"  to  do  certain  things  but  does  not 
know  "why"  usually  remains  in  a  subordinate  position. 

In  the  modern  technical  school  the  student  is  first  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  theory  of  principles  and  then  in  the  shops  and  laboratories 
he  verifies  this  theory.  The  theoretical  and  text-book  work  is  supple- 
mented by  experiments  and  investigations  in  the  laboratories.  The 
student  thus  cultivaties  accuracy  and  clearness  of  thought,  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  a  good  engineer. 

The  performance  of  laboratory  experiments  with  all  the  appara- 
tus assembled  ready  to  hand  and  all  the  directions  explicitly  given  is 
apt  to  become  purely  mechanical  and  of  very  questionable 
educational  value.  Such  exercises,  though  usually  called  practi- 
cal, have  really  little  of  practice  in  them.  In  actual  practice  the  en- 
gineer   is  confronted  with  difficulties  which  he    can    overcome    by   a 
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knowledge  of  underlying  principles  and  his  ability  to  create  and  as- 
semble his  own  apparatus.  The  laboratories  and  shops  of  the  College 
of  Engineering  have  been  especially  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lustrating the  fundamental  principles  of  engineering. 

Schools 
The  College  of  Engineering  includes  the  Schools  of  Chemical, 
Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  the  School  of 
Mining  Geology.  An  outline  of  the  courses  required  of  the  students 
in  each  of  the  schools  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  The  total 
number  of  hours  required  for  graduation  is  fixed  at  140. 

Thesis 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  in  engineering  will  be  required  to 
prepare  a  thesis  on  some  special  engineering  subject,  or  elect  such 
engineering  work  for  the  required  number  of  units  as  may  be  deter- 
mined upon  in  consultation  with  the  director  of  the  school.  The 
thesis  may  be  a  test  of  a  power  plant,  a  design  of  a  machine  or  apiece  of 
apparatus,  or  the  investigation  of  some  process  of  manufacture.  What- 
ever the  subject  selected  the  thesis  must  show  original  work  or  inves- 
tigation and  be  as  complete  an  exposition  on  the  subject  as  possible. 
The  subject  for  the  thesis  must  be  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
senior  year,  and  the  thesis  presented  for  approval  not  later  than  the 
first  Monday  in  May  before  graduation. 

Original  typewritten  copy  or  drawings,  which  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  university,  must  be  presented,  and  any  machine  or 
piece  of  apparatus  constructed  for  this  thesis  shall  also  belong 
to    the  university. 

Degree 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  qualified  by  the  name  of  the 
school  in  which  the  work  is  done,  is  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Engineering. 

POSITIONS 

No  institution  of  learning  can  guarantee  a  position  to  every  one 
of  its  graduates.  The  giving  of  employment  is  wholly  beyond  control 
of  such  an  institution.  The  university  authorities  will  use  their  best 
efforts  to  aid  worthy  graduates  in  securing  suitable    positions. 

So  far  the  university  has  been  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for 
technically  trained  men,  and  many  are  tempted  by  offer  of  lucrative 
positions  to  leave  school  before  graduation.  The  College  of  Engineer- 
ing of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  whose  requirements  for  admission 
cover  the  work  of  a  high  school  course,  offers  advanced  and  thorough 
courses  to  those  seeking  a  technical  education.  Those  who  have  had 
the  most  thorough  and  advanced  training  can,  of  course,  hope    to    se- 
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cure  the  most  desirable  positions.  Those  who  have  made  the  neces- 
sary preparation  are  almost  certain  to  secure  positions  of  responsibili- 
ty and  trust. 

ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Engineering  should  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  Admission  may  be  either  by  certificate 
or  examination.  Graduates  of  affiliated  schools  may  present  their 
certificates  to  the  registrar  at  matriculation,  as  full  credit  will  be 
given  for  all  approved  courses  taken  in  such  schools.  Credentials 
from  other  high  schools  of  recognized  standing  should  be  filed  with 
the  committee  on  affiliation  and  admission  at  least  one  month  before 
the  opening  of  school.  The  committee  will  then  have  time  to  report, 
to  applicants  upon  what  terms,  they  may  be  admitted.  All  appli- 
cants who  do  not  hold  such  certificates  or  credentials  should  present 
themselves  for    examination. 

NOTE:  A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  university's  plan  of 
admission  will  be  found  in  the  general  catalogue,  under  the  head  of 
"Affiliation  and  Admission,"  or  in  the  separate  bulletin  dealing  with 
affiliation  and  admission. 

Admission  may  be  either  to  first  year  work  without  condition,  to 
work  as  an  unclassified  student,  or  to  advanced  standing. 

Admission    to   First  Year 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  usually  stated  in  units.  A 
unit  is  the  standard  amount  of  work  required  in  a  secondary  school 
subject,  given  five  times  a  week,  thirty-six  weeks,  with  recitation 
periods  not  less  than  forty  minutes  in  length.  A  unit  is  also  defined 
as  one-fourth  of  an  average  year's  work.  Fifteen  units  properly  se- 
lected will  admit  to  the  first  year's  work  without  condition.  The  units 
required  are  given  below: 

English  3 

*One  Foreign  Language  2 

History  1 

Algebra  ]  ]_2 

Geometry  1  i_2 

Free-hand  Drawing  1-2 

Physics  1 

Electives  4  1-2 

*For  admission  to  the  School  of  Chemical  Engineering,  the  foreign 
ianguage  must  be  German. 

Unclassified  Students 
Applicants  for  admission,  not  candidates  for    a    degree,    may    be 
admitted  to  work  suited  to  their  needs  with  the  approval  of  the  dean. 
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Such  applicants  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  must  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree. 

High  school  graduates  presenting  the  equivalent  of  at  least  three 
years  of  acceptable  work  may  be  admitted  to  part  of  the  first-year 
work,  while  making  up  deficiencies.  Deficiencies  must  be  made  up  as 
provided  for  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Advanced  standing  will  be  ^iven  for  any  work  properly  done  in 
a  school  having  ecual  entrance  and  oilier  requirements.  Application 
must  be  made  for  adva  tding  at  matriculation. 

Tuition 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university.  In  the 
College  of  Engineering,  however,  certain  fees  and  deposits  are  re- 
quired in  a  number  of  courses.  The  amount  of  each  ft  e  or  ieposit — 
where  one  is  required — is  stated  under  each  course  of  instruction 
given  below:  it  must  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  before  cards  of  admis- 
sion to  such  courses  will  be  given  out. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

EQUIPMENT 
For  a  description  of  the  laboratories,  buildings,  etc.,  and  for  other 
information  concerning  the  College  of  Engineering,  consult  the  proper 
sect? en  in  the  general    catalogue,    or   the    bulletin    of   general  infor- 
mation. 

THE  HOUR  OR  UNIT  OF  CREDIT 

Every  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  represent 
for  the  average  student  approximately  three  hours  of  work  a  week 
through  one  semester.  Thus  in  lecture  or  recitation  work,  one 
hour  is  allowed  for  the  lecture  or  recitation  and  two  for  preparation, 
reading,  or  study.  Where  the  tim^  is  wholly  occupied  by  drawing, 
field,  or  laboratory  work,  three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester  are  ex- 
pected of  the  student  for  each  hour  that  counts  toward  graduation. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  WORK   OF  THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS 


First  Year  Engineering — All  Schools 

Second   Semester 

Chem.  Ill 5 

English  II 3 

Drawing  II 2 

Math.  HI      ..:....  5 

Shop  II 2 

Phys.  Tr.  II 


First  Semester 

Chem.  la 5 

English  I 3 

Math.  Ie .5 

Drawing  I 2 

Shop  I 1 

Phys.  Tr.  I 


16 


17 


Chemical  Engineering 
Second   Year 


First  Semester 

Math  IV 

Physics  I  and  la 

Chem.  V 

German  XIX  .     . 


First  Semester 
Chem.  VIII  .  .  .  . 
Chem.  XXIII     .    .     .     . 

M.  E.  VI 

M.  E.  II  and  Ilia      .     . 


Second   Semester 

5           Math.  XVe 3 

5  Physics  II  and  Ha     .    .     .     .  5 

5            Chem.    VI 5 

3            German  XX 3 

18  16 

Third  Year 

Second    Semester 

5           Chem.  IX 5 

3  Chem.  XXIV 3 

5            C.  E.  VIII 5 

4  Geol.  I 5 

17  18 


First  Semester 
Chem.  XIV      ...     . 
Chem.  XXI  and  XXII 
Pathology  I      .      .     .     . 
E.  E.  XVIII  .     .     . 

Chem.  XXV 


Fourth  Year 

Second   Semester 

5           Chem.  XVII 5 

,     5           Chem.  XIX 3 

.     4            Pathology  X     , 3 

2            E.  E.  XVIIIa 2 

,     2            Thesis 3 

~18  16 
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Civil  Engineering 
Second  Year 


First  Semester 

Math.  IV 5 

Physics  I  and  la  ...  5 

Drawing  III 3 

C.  E.  I 3 

Drawing  IX 1 


17 


Second   Semester 

Math.  XVe 3 

Physics  II  and  Ila     .     .     .     .  5 

C.  E.  II 3 

C.  E.  Ill 3 

C.  E.  IV 2 

Drawing  X 1 

Electives 2 

19 


First  Semester 

M.  E.  VI 

Geol.  I      . 

C.  E.  V 

C.  E.  XIV 


M.  E.  II  3 

Drawing  XI 2 


Third   Year 

Second   Semester 

5  C.  E.  VIII 5 

5  English  XXI 2 

2  C.  E.  IX      . 3 

3  C.  E.  Vc 2 

M.-E.  Ha 1 

Drawing  XIc 2 

Electives 2 


20 


17 


Fourth     Year 


First  Semester 

C.  E.  X 2 

C.  E.  XII      . 3 


C.  E.  XIII 
C.  E.  XI 
E.  E.  XII 
E.  E.  Xlla 


Pathology  I 4 


Sceond   Semester 

C.  E.  Xc 3 

C.  E.XIIIc 3 

E.  E.  XIII 

E.  E.  XHIa 

M.  E.  XIV 
Drawing  XII      .     . 
Pathology  X 


IS 


16 
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Electrical     Engineering 
Second    Year 
First  Semester 

Math.  IV 5 

Physics  I  and  la      .      ...     5 

Drawing  III 3 

Drawing  Ha 2 

M.  E.  II 3 

Shop  III 1 

"l9 
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Second   Semester 

Math.  XVe 3 

Physics  II  and  Ha     .     .     .     .  5 

M.  E.V 3 

Drawing  IV 2 

Shop  IV 1 

Electives 3 


17 


M.  E.  VI 5 

M.  E.  X 3 

Physics  IV 2 

Physics  V 3 

E.  E.  II 5 

Electives 2 


Third    Year 

C.  E.  VIII 5 

M.  E.  Ha 1 

Math.  V 3 

English  XXI 2 

Chem.  XIX 3 

E.  E.  Ila 1 

E.  E.  IV      .      ......  4 

E.  E.  XIa 1 


20 


20 


Fourth  Year 


C.  E.  I 3 

M.  E.  Ilia 1 

Drawing  IX 1 

E.  E.  I 2 

E.  E.  Ill 4 

E.  E.  Ilia 2 

E.  E.  VIII 2 

E.  E.  XVI 3 


C.  E.  IX 3 

M.  E.  XIV 2 

E.  E.  V 2 

E.  E.  VI 2 

E.  E.  X 2 

E.  E.  XVII 2 

Thesis 


IK 


13 
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Mechanical  Engineering 
Second    Year 
First  Semester 

Math.  IV      .    , 5 

Physics  I  and  la      .      ...     5 

Drawing  III      .....      .3 

Drawing  Ha      ......     2 

M.  E.  II 3 

Shop  III      .      ......     1 

19 


Second   Semester 

Math.  XVe 3 

Physics  II  and  Ila    .     .     .     .  5 

M.  E.  I 3 

Drawing  IV 2 

Shop  IV 1 

Electives 3 


\7 


M 

E. 

E. 

VI 

M. 

XV     .         . 

M. 

E. 

Ill 

M 

E. 

XII     .     .     . 

M. 
Dr 

E. 
a  w 

la      ..      .     . 
ing  V 

Elect 

ives      .    , 

Third    Year 

5            C.  E.  VIII 5 

3            English  XXI 2 

3            M.  E.  IV 3 

3           C.  E.  IX 3 

1  M.  E.  V 3 

2  M.  E.  Ha 1 

2            Drawing  VII 2 

19  19 


M.  E.  VIII 
M.  E.  VII      .     . 
E.  E.  XII      . 
E.  E.  Xlla     . 

C.  E.  I      .     .    . 

Drawing  IX 
Drawing  VIII    . 
M.  E.  Ula     .    . 

Fourth  Year 

3  M.  E.  XIII                                  .2 

3            M.  E.  IX 3 

3            E.  E.  XIII 2 

1            E.  E.  XHIa 1 

3            M.  E.  XI 3 

1  M.  E.  XIV 2 

2  M.  E.  IVa  .......  1 

1            Drawing  Villa 2 

Thesis 

17  1> 
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School  of  Mining  Geology 
Second    Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Physics  I  and  la            ...  5  Physics  II  and  Ha     .     . 

Math.  IV 5  Chem.  II 

C.  E.  I 3  Chem.  V 

Drawing  IX 2  Geol.  II 

Geol.  I      ........  3 

18 
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16 


Third    Year 


M.  E.  II 

Geol.  VII 

.     3 
.     3 

Chem.  IV 

.     5 

Mining  Geol.  I            .     . 

.     1 

M.  E.  VI 

.     5 

Electives 

.     2 

19 


C.  E.  II 4 

Drawing  X 1 

English  XXI 2 

Geol.  VIII 3 

Mining  Geol.  II 3 

Electives 6 

19 


Fourth     Year 


E.  E.  XII 
Mining  Geol.  Ill 
Mining  Geol.  IV 
Mining  Geol.  V 
Mining  Geol.  VI 
Electives 


E.  E.  XIII 2 

C.  E.  VIII 3 

Geol.  IV 3 

M.  E.  XIV 2 

C.E.IX 3 


Mining  Geol.  VII 
Electives    . 
Thesis      .     .     . 


2' 


17 


17 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


CHEMISTRY 

Professor  DeBarr,   Associate  Professor  Williams, 
Mr.  Harder 

Chemistry  la.  General  Chemistry  for  Engineering  Students: 
An  introductory  course  consisting  of  two  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tory periods  each  week.  The  work  of  this  course  embraces  the  con- 
sideration of  the  general  principles  of  chemistry,  the  study  of  the  non- 
metals  and  certain  inorganic  preparations.  Lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  8:00; 
laboratory,  F.  S.,  from  8:00  to  12:00,  first  semester.  Deposit,  $10.00. 
Associate  Professor  Williams.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  III.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Analysis  of  unknowns. 
Laboratory  and  lectures.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  la.  Deposit,  $10.00. 
Prescott  and  Johnson's  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections: 

Section  I,  lectures,  T.  Th.,  laboratory,  M.  W.  F.,  at  1:30;  and  lab- 
oratory M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Williams. 

Section  II,  lectures  T.  Th.,  laboratory,  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:00;  and  lab- 
oratory, M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Williams.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  V.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and  gravi- 
metric estimations.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
III.     Deposit,  $10.00. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections: 

Section  I,  lecture,  W.,  laboratory,  M.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20;  and  lab- 
oratory, M.  T.  W.  Th,  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.     Mr.  Harder. 

Section  II,  lecture,  Th.,  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  10:20;  and  lab- 
oratory, M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,at  11:20,  second  semester.  Mr.  Harder.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  VI.  Quantitative  Anaysis:  Continuation  of  Chem- 
istry V.  Deposit,  $10.00,  Lecture,  Th.,  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  F.,  at 
10:20;  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  As- 
sociate Professor  Williams.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  VIII.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  embraces 
a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their 
derivatives.     Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III.     Perkin    and  Kipping's   Or- 
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ganic  Chemistry.     Lectures  and  recitations,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F\,    at    9:00, 
first  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours 

Chemistry  IX.  Organic  Analysis:  Analysis  of  alkaloids  and 
organic  acids.  Examination  of  fat  and  oils.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
VIII.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Prescott's  Organic  Analysis.  Lecture,  F.,  labora- 
tory, M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:20;  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20, 
second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours.. 

Chemistry  XIV.  Assaying:  This  course  deals  with  the  esti- 
mation of  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  etc.  by  the  wet  way  and  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  use  of  fluxes  and  other  reagents.  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  V.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20, 
and  lecture,  F.,  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester. 
Mr.  Harder.  S  hours 

Chemistry  XVII.  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal  Analysis:  A  study  of 
iron,  coal,  and  steel  used  in  commerce  and  for  domestic  purposes- 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Lecture,  F.,  at  11:20,  and 
nine  hours  laboratory  a  week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged,  second 
semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XIX.  Electro-Chemistry:  This  course  takes  up  the 
elements  of  physical  chemistry.  Theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation 
migration  of  ions,  conductivity  of  solutions,  electromotive  force,  elec- 
trolysis, and  some  of  the  applications  of  electro-chemistry.  Prerequi- 
site, Chemistry  III,  Physics  II,  and  Mathematics  IV.  Deposit,  $5.00. 
Lectures  and  recitations,  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  laboratory,  W.,  from  1:30  to 
5:25,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Williams.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  XXI.  Elmentary  Physical  Chemistry:  Lectures 
and  recitations.  This  course  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  gas  laws, 
kinetic  theory  and  Van  der  Waal's  equation,  phase  rule,  theory  of 
electrolytic  dissociation,  etc.  This  course  should  be  taken  with  or 
followed  by  Chemistry  XXII.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III,  V,  and 
one  year  of  college  physics.  No  deposit.  Text,  Walker's  Introduction 
to  Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures  or  recitations,  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first 
semester.    Associate  Professor  Williams.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  XXII.  Elementary  Physico-Chemical  Measure- 
ments: A  laboratory  course  that  must  be  taken  with  or  after  Chem- 
istry XXI.  Molecular  weight,  determinations  by  vapor  density,  freez- 
ing and  boiling  point  methods,  study  of  solutions,  solubility,  conductiv- 
ity, transport  numbers,  etc.  Deposit,  $5.00,  Six  hours  of  laboratory 
each  week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged,  first  and  second  semesters. 
Associate  Professor  Williams.  2  hours 

Chemistry  XXIU.  Inorganic  Preparations:  Laboratory  with 
lectures.     Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III.    Deposit,  $10.00.    Lecture,  M.,  at 
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1:30,  laboratory,  T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  4:30,  first  semester.  Professor 
DeBarr.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  XXIV.  Organic  Preparations:  Laboratory  with 
lectures.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III  and  VIII,  German  II.  Deposit, 
$10.00.  Lecture,  M.,  at  1:30,  and  laboratory,  T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  4:30, 
second  semester.    Professor  DeBarr.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  XXV.  Chemical  Technology:  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations upon  the  processes  employed  in  industrial  chemistry.  Prereq- 
uisite, Chemistry  III,  V,  and  VIII.  No  deposit.  Text,  Thorpe's  In- 
dustrial Chemistry.    W.  and  F.,  at  1:30,  Professor  DeBarr.         2  hours. 


CIVIL    ENGINEERING 

Associate  Professor  Chappell,  Professor  Felgar, 

Associate  Professor  Dwight 

Civil  Engineering  I.  Surveying:  The  adjustment  and  use  of  the 
ordinary  instruments  of  surveying  such  as  the  tape,  chain,  compass, 
transit,  and  level.  The  common  operations  of  surveying  and  of  calcu- 
lating surveys  are  taught.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  Ie.  Civil  Engineer- 
ing I  and  Drawing  IX  must  be  taken  simultaneously.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20, 
Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor  Dwight.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  II.  Advanced  Surveying:  Especial  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  triangulation,  topography  and  hydrography,  astron- 
omy, and  geodesy.  The  theory  and  use  of  the  plane  table,  sextant, 
barometer,  slide  rule,  and  instruments  of  lesser  importance  are  studied. 
The  class  will  make  a  triangulation  survey  covering  one  section  of 
land,  take  topographic  notes  over  it  and  produce  a  finished  map  of 
the  section.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  I.  Civil  Engineering  II 
and  Drawing  X  must  be  taken  simultaneously.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  Th. 
from    1:30   to  5:25,    second   semester.      Associate   Professor   Dwight. 

3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  Ml.  Roads  and  Pavements:  The  principles 
involved  in  the  location  and  construction  of  highways,  streets,  and 
roads,  together  with  a  study  of  road  building  materials  and  the 
various  methods  of  paving.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  As- 
sociate Professor  Chappell.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  IV.  Astronomy  and  Geodesy:  Elementary 
principles  of  practical  astronomy  supplemented  by  practical  problems. 
Observations  which  may  be  needed  in  the  practice  of  the  engineer 
are  made  such  as  those  for  longitude,  time,  and  azimuth.  Methods  of 
conducting  a  geodetic  survey,  the  measurement  of  base  lines,  and 
precise   leveling    are   discussed   more   in  detail.      Prerequisite,   Civil 
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Engineering  II,  Mathematics  IV.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Chappell.  2  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  V  (and  Vc).  Railroad  Surveying:  A 
study  of  the  best  practice  in  railroad  field  work,  including  the  mathe- 
matics of  simple  and  compound  curves  and  of  earthwork  computation. 
Attention  is  given  to  staking  out  earthwork  and  structures  preparatory 
to  construction  and  to  supervision  of  construction.  Prerequisite, 
Civil  Engineering  II.  Civil  Engineering  V  (and  Vc)  and  Drawing  XI 
(and  XIc)  must  be  taken  simultaneously.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first 
semester,  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Chappell.  Each,  2  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  VIM.  Strength  of  Materials:  A  study  of  the 
strength  of  materials,  stresses  and  strains  in  beams,  columns,  and 
shafts;  elasticity,  flexure,  safe  loading,  designing.  Prerequisite  Me- 
chanical Engineering  VI.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Chappell.  5  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  IX:  Theoretical  Hydraulics:  Principles  of 
hydrostatic  and  hydro-dynamic  pressure;  laws  that  govern  the  flow  of 
water  through  orifices,  weirs,  pipes,  and  canals;  determination  of  ex- 
perimental coefficients  and  their  use.  Prerequisite,  Physics  II  and 
Mathematics  IV.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  Professor 
Felgar.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  X.  'Foundations:  Foundations  on  land  and 
in  water,  cribwork,  cofferdams,  caissons,  pile,  and  pile  driving;  stone, 
brick,  concrete,  pneumatic  processes,  etc.  Prerequisite.  Civil  Engi- 
Engineering  VIII  and  IX.  M,  W.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Chappell.  2  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  Xc.  Masonry  Structures:  Including  build- 
ing stone  and  quarrying  and  the  design  and  construction  of  arches, 
dams,  retaining  walls,  piers  and  buildings  of  stone,  brick  and  concrete 
masonry,  with  special  attention  to  reinforced  concrete.  Prerequisite, 
Civil  Engineering  VIII  and  IX.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00  second  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Chappell.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  XI.  Water  Supply  Engineering:  The  de- 
sign, construction,  and  maintenance  of  water  supply  systems,  both 
city  and  irrigation.  Quantity  and  quality  of  potable  water,  choice  of 
supply,  reservoirs,  dams,  and  elevated  tanks.  Prerequisite,  Civil  En- 
gineering VIII  and  IX.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20.  Associate  Professor 
Chappell.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  XII.  Structural  Engineering:  The  calcu- 
lation of  stresses  in  steel  roofs,  bridges,  and  buildings.  Studies  are 
made  of  systems  of  loading  and  the  solution  of  trusses  by  graphics. 
The  principles  taught  in  Civil  Engineering  VIII  are  brought  into  use  in 
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the  design  of  members.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  VIII.  T.  Th. 
F..  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Chappell.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  XIII  (and  Xlllc).  Railroad  Engineering: 
The  economic  theory  of  railroad  location,  based  upon  railroad  econom- 
ics, train  mechanics,  and  the  influence  of  grades,  curves,  rise,  and 
fall,  etc.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  V  (and  Vc).  M.  W.,  at 
9:00,  first  semester.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Chappell.  2  and  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  X!V.  Sewerage:  Design  and  construction 
of  sewerage  systems  both  separate  and  combined,  determination  of 
size  and  capacity  and  modern  methods  of  sewage  disposal.  Prerequi- 
site. Civil  Engineering  II.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20.  Associate  Professor 
Chappell.  3  hours. 


DRAWING 

Associate    Professor    Dwight,    Professor  Felgar,  Associate   Pro- 
fessor  Chappell 

» 

Drawing  I.  Technical  Drawing:  Free-hand  lettering,  stand- 
ard forms  for  titles  and  choice  of  alphabets.  Technical  free-hand 
drawing  from  simple  geometrical  modeis,  dimensioning,  and  prac- 
tical methods  of  representation.  Elementary  mechanical  draw- 
ing through  the  last  ten  weeks.  Graphic  solution  of  conic  sections 
and  other  plane  curves.  Fee,  $1.00.  Deposit,  $1.50.  M.  W.,from  1:30 
to  4:25,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Dwight.  2  hours. 

Drawing  II.  Mechanical  Drawing:  Simple  isometric  and 
orthographic  projections,  shade  lines  and  shadows,  working,  drawings, 
tinting,  and  conventional  representation.  Continued  practice  in  letter- 
ing. Prerequisite,  Drawing  I.  Fee,  $1.00.  Deposit,  $1.50.  M.  W., 
from    1:30   to    4:25,    second    semester.      Associate    Professor    Dwight. 

2  hours. 

Drawing  Ha.  Machine  Drawing:  Drawing  of  machine  details 
from  sketches  and  notes;  sketching  of  machine  parts  and  preparation 
of  working  drawings;  tracing  and  blue  printing;  practical  drafting-room 
methods.  Preparation  of  a  complete  set  of  drawings  for  some  simple 
machine.  Prerequisite,  Drawing  II.  Fee,  $1.00.  Deposit,  $1.50.  T. 
Th..  from  1:30  to    4:25.  first    semester.      Associate    Professor   Dwight. 

2  hours. 

Drawing  Mi  (Math.  XVIh.  Descriptive  Geometry:  Ortho- 
graphic projections  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  the  right  line  and 
plane;  nature  and  graphical  treatment  of  curved  and  warped  surfaces, 
intersections,  and  developments.     Principles  of   shades,  shadows,  and 
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linear  perspective;  isometric  projections.  Recitations  and  drawing. 
Prerequisite,  Drawing  I.  Fee,  $1.C0,  Deposit,  $1.50.  T.  Th.  F.,  at 
8:00,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Dwight.  2  hours. 

Drawing  IV.  Machine  Design:  Theory  and  design  of  gears, 
screws,  cams,  belts,  and  simple  machines.  Recitations  and  drawing. 
Prerequisite,  Drawing  II.  Fee,  $1.00.  Deposit,  $1.50.  T.  Th*  from 
1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.    Associate  Professor  Dwight.        2  hours. 

Drawing  V.  Kinematic  Drawing  and  Engine  Design:  Ve- 
locity diagrams,  valve  and  indicator  diagrams,  and  preliminary,  work 
for  valve  and  steam  engine  design.  Fee,  $1.00.  Deposit,  $1.50.  M. 
W.,  from  1:30  to   4:25,    first    semester.      Associate    Professor  Dwight. 

2  hours. 

Drawing  VII.  Steam  Engine  Design  Continued:  Complete 
design  of  a  steam  engine  with  detailed  working  drawing  of  all  its 
parts.  Fee,  $1.00.  Deposit,  $1.50.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  second 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Dwight.  2  hours. 

Drawing  VIM.  Power  Plant  Design:  Selection  of  the  plan 
and  elevation  of  power  plant  and  machinery,  of  piping  system,  and  of 
coal  and  ash  handing  systems.  Prerequisite,  Drawing  VIII.  Fee, 
$1.00.  Deposit,  $1.50.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Felgar.  2  hours. 

Drawing  Villa.  Power  Plant  Design  Continued:  Fee,  $1.00. 
Deposit,  $1.50.  M.  T.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  second  semester.  Professor 
Felgar.  2  hours. 

Drawing  IX.  Plotting  Surveys:  Making  scale  drawings  of 
areas  surveyed  in  the  field  and  the  plotting  of  profiles  and  contour 
maps  in  problems  of  drainage,  road  location,  landscape  engineering, 
etc.  Prerequisite,  Drawing  I.  Civil  Engineering  I  must  be  taken 
simultaneously.  T.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Dwight.  1  hour. 

Drawing  X.  Topographical  Drawing:  A  study  and  practice 
in  the  conventional  methods  of  representing  topography.  Particular 
study  is  given  to  contour  maps  and  the  solution  of  problems  relating 
thereto.  Prerequisite,  Drawing  IX.  T.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Dwight.  1  hour. 

Drawing  XI  (and  Xlc).  Railroad  Drawing  and  Field  Work: 
In  the  first  semester  a  survey  is  made  for  a  railroad  from  two  to  three 
miles  in  length,  including  the  reconnaisance,  preliminary  survey,  and 
final  location,  and  the  line  is  plotted  from  the  notes  taken.  In  the 
second  semester  the  drawing  consists  of  the  construction  of  the  profile 
of  the  line  surveyed,  preparation  of  mass  diagram  to  determine  "haul," 
"borrow,"  and  "waste,"  while  the  field  work  consists  in  laying  out 
curves  of  various  kinds  and  in  staking  out    earthwork.      Prerequisite, 
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Civil  Engineering  II  (and  lie);  Civil  Engineering  V  (and  Vc)  should 
be  taken  simultaneously.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  and  second, 
semesters.     Associate  Professor  Chappell.  Each,  2  hours. 

Drawing  XII.  Design  of  Structures:  The  actual  detailing 
of  steel  roofs  and  bridges.  Complete  drawings  will  be  made  of  one 
steel  truss.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  XII.  T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to 
5:25,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Chappell.  2  hours. 

Drawing  Xllc.  Bridge  Design:  A  study  in  bridge  details  and 
the  dimensions  of  parts.  Each  student  is  given  different  data  and  is 
required  to  make  all  computations  and  to  design  several  structures 
in  wood  and  metal:  such  as  a  plategirder  bridge,  a  pin-connected  steel 
truss  for  a  building  and  Howe  truss  and  riveted  truss  bridges.  Civil 
Engineering  XII  taken  simultaneously.  T.  F.,  from  1:30  to  should  be 
5:25,  second  semester.      Associate  Professor  Chappell.  2  hours. 

Drawing  XIV  (and  XIVc).  Railway  and  Highway  Design: 
Problems  in  contour  location,  design  of  yards,  turn-outs,  signal  sys- 
tems, and  other  practical  railroad  problems.  Civil  Engineering  XIII 
(and  XIlIc)  taken  simultaneously.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first 
semester.  M.  W.,  from  2:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Chappell.  Each,  2  hours. 


ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING 
Associate  Professor  Bozell,  Associate  Professor  Dwight 

Electrical  Engineering  I.  Primary  Batteries;  Storage  Bat- 
tery Engineering:  Chemical  nature,  action  and  behavior  of  primary 
batteries.  The  theory  and  action  of  the  storage  battery,  its  behavior 
under  different  conditions,  and  its  applications  to,  and  uses  in,  the 
electrical  engineering  field.  Lectures  and  recitations;  laboratory  work 
as  required.  Prerequisite.  Electrical  Engineering  II  and  Chemistry 
XlXe.     M.  W.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Dwight. 

2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  II.  Direct  Current  Dynamo  Machin- 
ery: Advanced  work  in  electricity  and  magnetism;  the  theory  and 
practice  of  direct  current  generators  and  motors.  Lectures  and  re- 
citations. Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Physics  V  and  IV. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Bozell. 

5  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  Ma.  Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory: Experimental  study  of  direct  current  generators  and  motors, 
and  their  operation  under  varied  conditions  and  requirements.  The 
calibration  of,  and  work    with,  direct  current    instruments.     Must  be 
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preceded  or  accompanied  by  Electrical  Engineering  II.     Fee,  $2.00.  M.v 
from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Bozell. 

1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  III.  Alternating  Ourrent  Machinery: 
The  advanced  theory  of  alternating  currents,  and  the  study  of  the 
different  types  of  alternating  current  machines.  Commercial  types. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  Prerequisite.  Electrical  Engineering  IV 
and  XIa.  M.  T.  W.  Th..  at  10:20,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Bozell.  4  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  Ilia.  Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory: Experimental  study  of  the  different  kinds  of  alternating  current 
machines;  the  methods  of  testing  and  operating.  Some  advanced 
work  in  operation  of  combinations  of  alternating  current  and  direct 
current  machinery.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Electrical 
Engineering  III.  Fee,  $4.00.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Bozell.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  IV.  Theory  of  Alternating  Currents: 
A  study,  mainly  mathematical,  of  alternating  current  phenomena,  and 
the  fundamental  theory  of  alternating  current  machinery.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Mathematics 
IV  and  Electrical  Engineering  II.  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Bozell.  4  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  V.  Electric  Railway  Engineering: 
The  engineering  principles  and  practice  in  electric  railway  work. 
The  preliminary  calculations,  speed-time  curves  and  schedules,  power 
house  and  sub-stations,  rolling  stock,  transmission,  equipment.  Lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  assigned  reading,  and  calculations.  Prerequisite, 
Electrical  Engineering  III  and  Ilia.  T.  Th.,  at  9:00,  second  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Bozell.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  VI.  Electrical  Transmission  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Power:  The  practical  problems  encountered  in  the 
transmission  and  distribution  of  electric  energy.  The  systems  for 
meeting  different  conditions.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  assigned 
reading;  laboratory  work  as  required.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engin- 
eering III  and  Ilia.  M.  W.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Bozell.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  VIII.  Telegraph  and  Telephone  En- 
gineering: The  theory  of  electric  signaling  in  line  and  wireless 
telegraphy.  Modern  apparatus.  The  theory  of  the  operation  of 
telephone  apparatus  and  systems.  Building  up,  and  experimenting 
on,  actual  telephone  lines  and  circuits.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory.     Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Electrical  Engineer- 
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ing  III.     M.  W.,  at  8:00,  laboratory  as  required.    First    semester.     As- 
sociate Professor  Bozell.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  X.  Illuminating  Engineering:  A 
study  of  the  different  types  of  electric  illuminants,  their  color-effects, 
efficiency,  etc.  Photometric  tests.  Efficient  lighting.  Electric  light 
machinery,  equipment,  plants,  and  systems.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
assigned  readings.  Laboratory  work  as  required.  Prerequisite,  Elec- 
trical Engineering  III.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Bozell.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  Xla.  Electrical  Laboratory:  Ad- 
vanced electrical  measurements,  work  with  and  theory  of  measuring 
instruments,  apparatus,  circuits,  and  conditions  pertaining  especially 
to  alternating  currents.  Prerequisite,  Physics  IV.  Fee,  $2.00.  Th., 
from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Bozell. 

1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  XII.  Direct  Current  Dynamo  Ma- 
chinery: For  Civil,  Geological,  and  Mechanical  Engineering  students. 
Work  in  electricity  and  magnetism  and  the  theory  and  practice  of 
direct  current  machinery.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  IV  and  Physics  II  and  Ila.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first 
semester.    Associate  Professor  Bozell.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  Xlla.  Electrical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory: For  Civil,  Geological,  and  Mechanical  Engineering  students. 
Experimental  work  in  operation  of  direct  current  generators  and 
motors  and  the  instruments  used  in  connection.  Must  be  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  Electrical  Engineering  XII.  Fee,  $2.00.  Th.,  from 
1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Bozell.  1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  XIII.  Alternating  Current  Machin- 
ery: For  Civil,  Geological,  and  Mechanical  Engineering  students.  The 
theory  and  practice  of  alternating  current  machinery.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  XII.  M.  W.,  at 
9:00,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Bozell.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  Xllla.  Electrical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory: For  Civil,  Geological,  and  Mechanical  Engineering  students. 
An  experimental  study  of  the  operation  of  different  commercial  types 
of  alternating  current  machines.  Perequisite,  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing XIII.  Fee,  $2.00.  W.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.  As- 
sociate Professor  Bozell.  1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  XVI.  Dynamo  Machine  Design: 
Theory  of  the  design  of  electrical  machinery  in  all  its  details — elec- 
trical, mechanical,  and  economical.  Each  student  will  be  required  to 
design  machines  to  meet  certain  conditions,  and  to    finish    all   calcul- 
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ation  and  drawings  in  connection.  Lectures  and  periods  for  design 
work.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Electrical  Engineering 
III  and  Ilia.  Deposit.  $1.50.  M.  W.,  at  9:00;  T.  Th.,  8;00  to  9:55,  F., 
<S:00  to  9:55,  and  10:20  to  12:15,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Bozell.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  XVII.  Electrical  Power  Plants 
The  economic  location  and  operation  of  power  plants.  Selection  a  .  i 
installation  of  machinery.  Plans  and  estimates.  This  course  will 
cover  the  complete  design  by  the  student  of  a  power  plant  to  fill 
given  conditions;  full  detailed  drawings  will  be  required.  Lectures 
and  periods  for  design  work.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering 
XVI  and  Mechanical  Engineering  X  and  Ilia.  Deposit,  $1.50.  Lec- 
tures, T.  Th.,  at  8:00,  design  periods,  M.  W.  F.,from  8:00  to  9:55,  second 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Bozell.  2  hours 

Electrical  Engineering  XVIII.  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery: 
For  Chemical  Engineering  students.  Principles  of  electrical  measur- 
ing instruments;  and  of  direct  and  alternating  current  machinery. 
Small  industrial  installations.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Prerequisite, 
Physics  Ila.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Bozell.  2  hours- 

Electrical  Engineering  XVIIIa.  Electrical  Engineering 
Laboratory:  For  Chemical  Engineering  students.  Work  with  elec- 
trical measuring  instruments;  experimental  study  of  direct  and  alter- 
nating current  machinery.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  XVIIL 
Laboratory  and  conferences.  T.  W.,  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Bozell.  2  hours. 

Thesis:  Preliminary  reading  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
semester  on  some  selected  subject.  In  the  second  semester  the  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  devote  most  of  his  free  time  to  the  personal  in- 
vestigation, experimental  or  other,  of  his  subject  and  to  write  an  ac- 
ceptable thesis  upon  his  results  and  conclusions.  Conferences  and  in- 
vestigation. Fees  as  may  be  necessary.  Hours  by  appointment. 
Associate  Professor  Bozell. 


MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 

Professor  Felgar,   Associate   Professor  Dwight 

Mechanical  Engineering  I.     Valve  Gears  and  Indicators:     A 
study  of  the  valve  motions  of   the    steam    engine    and   of   indicator 
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cards.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.    Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  la.  Mechanical  Laboratory:  Study 
and  calibration  of  instruments  and  testing  of  simple  machines.  Fee, 
$2.00.     T.,  from    1:30    to    5:25,    first  semester.     Professor  Felgar. 

1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  II.  Elements  of  the  Steam  Engine 
and  Boiler:  A  brief  study  of  the  principles  of  steam  engines  and 
bailers.  M.  W.  F.,at  11:20,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Dwight. 

3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  lla.  Mechanical  Laboratory:  Test- 
ing of  materials  of  construction,  cement  testing,  etc.  Fee,  $2.00. 
T.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.     Professor  Felgar.         1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  III.  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineer- 
ing: A  study  of  fuels,  types  of  boilers,  and  accessories  in  detail. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  II.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first 
semester.     Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Ilia.  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory: Fuel  and  flue  gas  analysis,  calorimetry,  efficiency  tests 
of  steam  and  gas  engines.  Fee,  $2.00.  F.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first 
semester.    Professor  Felgar.  1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IV.  Steam  Engineering:  A  de- 
scriptive course  including  prime  movers,  air  compressors,  refrigerat- 
ing machinery,  etc.,  using  texts  and  catalogues.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00, 
second  semester.    Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IVa.  Mechanical  Engineering 
Laboratory:  A  study  of  lubricating  oils  and  lubrication,  efficiency 
tests  of  steam  and  gas  engines  with  special  reference  to  thermal 
efficiency  including  a  complete  boiler  and  engine  test.  Fee,  $2.00. 
Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.     Professor  Felgar.       1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  V.  Thermodynamics:  Study  of 
the  relations  of  heat  phenomena.  Theory  of  gases  and.  vapors. 
Theory  of  heat  engines  and  discussion  of  heat  efficiencies.  Pre- 
requisite, Physics  I,  II,  and  III,  and  Mathematics  IV.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
at  11:20,  second  semester.    Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  VI.  Mechanics:  A  study  of  the 
laws  of  statics  and  dynamics.  Action  of  forces  upon  bodies  and 
resultant  motions.  Prerequisite,  Integral  Calculus.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F., 
at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Felgar.  5  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  VII.  Heat  Engines:  Thermody- 
namics applied  to  engines,  both  vapor  and  internal  combustion. 
M.  W.,  at  9:00,  and  Th.,  at  9:00,  and  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester. 
Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  VIII.  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineer- 
ing:   A  continuation  of  Mechanical  Engineering  III.     A  study  of  the 
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engine,  steam  turbine,  steam  pumps  and  accessories,  with 
reference  to  design,  cost,  and  installation  in  a  power  plant.  Prerequi- 
site, Mechanical  Engineering  III.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester. 
Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IX:  Heating  and  Ventilation:  Na- 
ture and  properties  of  heat,  principles  of  ventilation,  heat  given  off  by- 
radiating  surfaces,  t-team  heating  boilers,  various  systems  of  piping, 
mechanical  systems  cf  heating  and  ventilation.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8;00, 
second  semester.     Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  X.  Advanced  Steam  Engineering: 
Study  of  heat  losses  in  the  steam  engine  with  methods  of  re, 
the  same;  corresponding  superheating,  jacketing,  design  of  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engine;  steam  jet,  design  of  a  steam  turbine.  This  course 
is  designed  to  meet  the  demand  of  th?  electrical  engineer.  T.  Th.  F., 
at  9:00,  first  semester.    Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XS.  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineer- 
ing: A  continuation  of  Mechanical  Engineering  VIII  with  special 
reference  to  power  plant  accessories,  cost  of  power,  tests  and  types  of 
specifications.  Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  "'TIL  M.  W.  F., 
at  10:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XII.  Machine  Design:  Proportion- 
ing and  designing  of  machine  parts  for  durability  and  strength.  Pre- 
requisite, Mechanical  Engineering  VI.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semes- 
ter.    Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XIII.  The  Gas  Engine:  Power,  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  gas  engine.  The  use  of  gasoline,  petroleum, 
distillate,  and  producer  gas.  The  Producer  Gas  Plant.  Prerequisite, 
Mechanical  Engineering  IV.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Felgar.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XIV.  Contracts  and  Specifications: 
A  study  of  the  principles  of  business  law  with  special  reference  to 
engineering  and  engineering  contracts.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second 
semester.     Professor  Felgar.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XV.  Kinematics:  A  study  of  the  motion 
of  machine  parts  and  of  transmission  of  motion  by  belts,  gears,  cams, 
etc.    T.  Th.,  at    9:00,    first    semester.      Associate    Professor    Dwight. 

3  hours. 

MINING    GEOLOGY 
Professor    


Mining  Geology  I.     Elements    of    Mining    Engineering:     A 
course  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  the    chief    features    of 
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the  profession  of  mining  engineering.  T.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.    1  hour. 

Mining  Geology  II.  Mining  Engineering:  This  course  with 
the  mechanism  and  tools  of  mining,  methods  of  prospecting  and 
the  opening  up  of  deposits,  including  the  sinking  of  shafts  and 
slopes,  the  driving  of  levels,  and  the  working  of  stopes  or  rooms.  T. 
Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Mining  Geology  III.  Mining  Engineering  (Continued):  In 
this  course  are  considered  hydraulicking,  tramming,  hoisting  of  ore, 
coal,  and  men,  pumping,  ventilating,  lighting,  explosions,  fires,  un- 
derground survey,  and  manipulation  of  men.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00, 
second  semester.  3  hours. 

Mining  Geology  IV.  Ore  Dressing:  This  course  treats  of 
the  various  methods  of  crushing  and  concentrating  ores.  M.  T.  Th., 
at  1:30,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Mining  Geology  V.  Metallurgical  Laboratory:  A  course  in 
which  the  student  makes  a  practical  study  of  the  working  of  ma- 
chines, furnaces,  etc.,  used  in  the  processes  of  ore  preparation  and 
metallurgy.  The  course  further  treats  of  roasting,  smelting,  amalga- 
mating, leaching  and  electrolytic  treatment  of  copper,  lead,  silver, 
and  gold  ores.     M.  W.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Mining  Geology  VI.  Mining  Operations:  This  course  is  in 
part  a  continuation  of  Mining  Geology  V,  hut  includes  also  a 
study  of  the  various  motors  and  sources  of  power  in  mining  work. 
T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Mining  Geology  VII.  Metallurgy  of  Ferrous  and  Non-Fer- 
rous  Mineral:  This  course  deals  with  the  processes  for  extracting 
the  various  metals  from  their  ores  and  treats  of  fuels  and  refrac- 
tories,   etc.     Lectures,    W.   F.,  at    1:30,    second    semester.      2  hours. 

SHOP  WORK 
Mr.    Aitkenhead 
Shop  I.     Woodworking:    The  care  and  use  of   tools  and    wood- 
working machinery;  exercises  in  sawing,    planing,  mortising,    framing, 
dove-tailing,  turning,  and  pattern  making.     Fee,  $5.00.     Section    I,  T., 
from  1:30  to  6:00.     Section    II,    Th.,  from  1:30  to  6:00,    first    semester. 

1  hour. 

Shop    II.      Forge  and    Foundry   Work:     Forge  work  consists  of 

care  of  forge,  use  of  tools,  forging,  welding,    tempering,    tool   making; 

foundry  work,  moulding,  casting,  cupola  practice,    brass  casting.     Fee, 

$10.00.    T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  6:00,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Shop  Ml.     Machine   Shop:     Chipping,  filing,  use  of    lathe,    drill 
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press,  and  emery  wheels      Fee.  $5.00.      S.,    from    8:00    to    12:30,    first 
semester.  1  hour. 

Shop  IV.  Machine  Shop:  A  continuation  of  Course  III,  using 
the  shaper,  planer,  grinding  machine,  and  milling  machine  and  con- 
structing special  exercises.  Fee,  $5.00.  S.,  from  8:00  to  12:30,  second 
semester.  1  hour. 


ADDITIONAL  COURSES 
Courses  listed  here   but   not  described    will   be    found    described 
in  full  under  the  head  of  Courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

ENGLISH 
Professor  Brewer,   Professor  Hadsell,  Miss  Brooke 
English  I.     English  Composition.  3  hours. 

English  II.     English  Composition.  3  hours. 

English  XXI.     Advanced  English  Composition.  2  hours. 

GEOLOGY 
Professor  Ohern,  Professor  Taylor 

Geology  I.     General  Geology.  3  hours. 

Geology  I!.     Historical  Geology.  3  hours. 

Geology  IV.     Economic  Geology.  3  hours. 

Geology  VII.     Mineralogy.  3  hours. 

Geology  VIII.     Lithology.  3  hours. 

MATHEMATICS 
Professor  Reaves,    Associate  Professor  Duval 

Mathematics  le.  Algebra  and  Trigonometry:  This  course  is 
substantially  a  combination  of  Courses  I  and  Ila.  and  has  the  same 
prerequisite  as  Course  I.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  engineering 
freshmen,  but  is  open  also  to  other  students.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at 
11:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Reaves.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  III.     Analytic  Geometry.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  IV.     Calculus.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  V:    Differential  Equations.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  VII:    Theoretical  Mechanics.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  XVe.  Advanced  Calculus.  A  continuation  of 
Mathematics  IV  with  numerous  applications  to  practical  problems. 
M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Duval. 

3  hours. 
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Pathology   I. 
Pathology  X. 


PATHOLOGY 
Professor  Turley 


5  hours. 
3  hours. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
Associate   Professor  Darling 
Physical  Training  I. 
Physical  Training  II. 


1  hour. 
1  hour. 


PHYSICS 
Professor  Haseman 

Physics  I:    General  Physics. 

Physics  la:     Physics  Laboratory. 

Physics  II:     General  Physics. 

Physics  Ha:     Physical  Laboratory. 

Physics  IV:     Advanced  Physics  Laboratory. 

Physics  V:     Electricity  and  Magnetism. 


3  hours. 

2  hours. 

3  hours. 
2  hours. 

2  hours. 

3  hours. 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS 


COLLEGE    OF    ENGINEERING 

Fourth   Year 

Alden,  Vern  E  Norman 

Johnson,  Earl  Briggs  Oklahoma  City 

McFerron,  Clarence  William  Norman 

Third  Year 

Asbury,  Henry  Thomas  Norman 

Crabtree,  James  Russell  Oklahoma  City 

Nighswonger,  Harry  Worth  Alva 

Second  Year 

Abernafhy,  Ewing  B  Lexington 

Ballard,  De  Auburn  Nowata 

Balyeat,  Roy  Harrison  Wellston 

Carey,  Charles  Edward  Norman 

Clarke,  Roscoe  Heath  Oklahoma  City 

Denyer,  Thomas  Hillard  Chandler 

Foreman,  Perry  Ashbrok  Claremore 

Gartside,  Albert  Edward  Oklahoma  City 

Griffin,  Shenk  Henry  Lenior,  N.  C. 

Haun,  Ray  Homer  Pond  Creek 

Holland,  Weaver  Everett  Chandler 

Kidd,  Frank  James  Hackberry 

Myers,  George  Harrison  Muskogee 

Renshaw,  David  Ellery  Hennessey 


First  Year 


Bassett,  Orval  Monroe 
Bennett,  Jim  Basden 
Evans,  Robert  David 
Gorton,  Leo  Hiawatha 
Hibbard,  Lloyd  James 
Hott,  Sabert  Alfred 
Livergood,  Homer 
Marriott,  Carl  Lee 
Moore,  Manning  Sidney 
Nickel,  William  Omer 
Stinson,  Robert  Wilcox 


Granite 

Chickasha 

Oklahoma  City 

Norman 

Snyder 

Wakita 

Newkirk 

Ahpeatone 

Oklahoma  City 

Shawnee 

Mountain  View 
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Unclassified 

Asbury,  Leon  Bransford 

Norman 

Bishop,  Charles  Hugh 

Shawnee 

Bloss,  Richard  Ralph 

Cement 

Cash,  Owen  C 

Bluejacket 

Cornelius,  Emmett  DeWit 

Wynnewood 

Harman,  James  J 

Muskogee 

Ingalls,  Francis  Barth 

Davis 

Newby,  John  Alexander 

Norman 

Reeves,  Edward  Henry 

Gould 

Robinson,  Lee 

Wapanucka 

Shallenberger,  George  Glass 

Tulsa 

Spears,  Roy  Alonzo 

Granite 

Toberman,  John  Philip 

Norman 

Tuggle,  William  Hosea 

Lexington 

Whitwell,  Ray 

Norman 

Summary 

Seniors 

3 

Juniors 

3 

Sophomores 

14 

Freshmen 

11 

Unclassified 

15 

Total 


46 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION,  ETC 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 


Class  work  of  the  Summer  Session  begins  at  7:15  a.  m.,  Monday, 
June  12,  1911.  Students  should  be  present  on  Saturday,  June  10,  for 
the  purpose  of  enrolling,  and  students  who  are  uncertain  about  the 
sufficiency  of  their  entrance  work  should  be  present  on  Friday,  June  9 

ADMISSION 

For  entrance  no  formal  examinations  will  be  required,  but  admis- 
sion will  be  granted  upon  application  when  it  shall  appear  to  the 
faculty  that  the  applicant  is  of  sufficient  maturity  and  training  to  prof- 
it by  the  exercises  of  the  session.  When  entering  the  university  for 
the  first  time  a  student  is  advised  to  bring  a  certified  copy  of  his 
credits.  This  will  facilitate  in  enrollment  and  classification  and  will 
furnish  data  to  make  his  record  complete  in  the  office  of  the  registrar 

CREDIT 

It  is  intended  that  university  credit  shall  be  given  only  to  stu- 
dents who  are  qualified  to  do  systematic  work.  The  entrance  require- 
ments must  be  satisfied  by  students  who  wish  to  secure  credit  for 
work  done  during  the  summer.  (See  pages  43  to  45  of  the  bulletin  of 
general  information.) 

In  general,  credit  will  be  given  at  the  rate  of  one  college  hour  for 
sixteen  exercises.  A  course  of  six  lectures  weekly  during  eight  weeks 
will  have  a  credit  value  of  three  hours.  Such  a  course  will  be  reckon- 
ed at  one-half  unit  of  entrance  credit  for  sub-freshman  students.  A 
smaller  or  larger  number  of  periods  per  week  will  receive  credit  in  due 
proportion  to  the  time  spent. 

The  normal  amount  of  credit  obtainable  during  the  session,  by  a 
student  devoting  his  whole  time  to  courses  strictly  of  university  grade, 
is  eight  hours.  A  bachelor's  degree  represents  124  or  more  hours  of 
credit,  distributed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  college  in 
which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  obtainable  during  the  summer  by 
a  sub-freshman  student  is  one  and  one-half  units  of  entrance  credit. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  freshman  standing  cover  fifteen 
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units  distributed   according   to  the  requirements  of  the  college   which 
the  student  desires  to  enter. 

For  information  about  expenses,  or  for  information  about  the  uni- 
versity, consult  the  bulletin  of  general  information. 

GRADUATE    WORK 

Persons  competent  to  enroll  in  the  Graduate  School  may  carry  on 
work  during  the  summer  session  which  will  count  toward  the 
master's  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree  may  present  themselves  for 
examination  after  attendance  upon  three  summer  sessions,  supple- 
mented by  satisfactory  work  done  in  absentia  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee  on  graduate  studies. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis,  approved  by  the  student's  major  profes- 
sor, must  be  chosen  before  the  close  of  the  first  summer  session  the 
candidate  is  in  attendance.  The  completed  thesis  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  student's  major  professor  two  weeks  before  the  close  of 
the  summer  session  at  which  the  student  applies  for  his  final  exami- 
nation. 

APPLIED  MUSIC 
Private  lessons  in  piano,  voice,  and  violin  will  be  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  faculty  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  For  fees,  etc.. 
see  page  35  of  the  bulletin  of  general  information.  The  summer 
session  is  considered  in  all  respects  the  equivalent  of  one-half  of  the 
regular  semester. 

COURSES  OFFERED 
Chemistry  II  and  III:  Economics  I;  Education  la,  III,  and  IV; 
English  (preparatory)  and  English  I,  VII.  VIII,  and  XI;  German  I,  XIV, 
and  XVIII;  Greek  X;  History  lb,  VI,  XV,  and  XXVIII;  Latin  (prepara- 
tory) and  Latin  CD.  Mathematics  (preparatory  geometry  and  alge- 
bra) and  Mathematics  I,  Ila,  and  III;  Physics  I  and  la;  Political 
Science  01;  Psychology  I;  and  Music  XV  are  offered  in  the  summer  of 
1911. 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS 


SUMMER    OF  1910 


Adams,  John  Franklin 
Adams,  Quinton 
Alexander,  Emma 
Alden,  Yetta 
Allen,  William  Alvan 
Alsop,  Agnes  Myra 
Asbury,  Leon  Bransford 
Bailey,  Ollie  Hazel 
Bailey,  Manley  Elvin 
Balyeat,  Frank  Allen 
Balyeat,  Gladys  Glee 
Balyeat,  Roy  Harrison 
Bamford,  Mary  Jane 
Barbour.  Elzaida 
] Harrow,  Lucy  Elizabeth 
Belknap,  Clara  Mary 
Bell,  Dot  Vaughan 
Bell,  Eugene  Roseberry 
Bell,  Lucile  Katheryn 
Berlin,  Herbert  Augustus 
Biggers,  Helen 
Bishop.  Hazel  Frances 
Blachly,  Lucile  Spire 
Blake,  Ada  Alice 
Bohrer,  Claude  Ray 
Bohrer,  Lottie  Jessie 
Bowles,  Arthur  Garfield 
Brady,  Lydia  Mamie 
Bridgewater,  Chester  Reade 
Bridgewater,  Mabel  Irene 
Brisben,  Effie  Ineous 
Bronaugh,  Zue  Mac- 
Brown,  Josephine 
Burrus.  Minnie  Lee 
Butler.  Anna  M 


Lawson,  Mo. 

Topeka,  Kan. 

Norman 

Norman 

Moore 

Billings 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Wellston 

Wellston 

Wellston 

Guthrie 

Sulphur 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Whiteoak 

Norman 

Wakita 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Francis 

University  Place,  Neb. 

Norman 

Norman 

Cordell 

Bosweli 

Norman 

Bosweli 

Norman 
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Buttram,  George  Franklin 
Caldwell,  Alta  Beulah 
Castile,  Sarah  Naomi 
Castleberry,  Marvin 
Chase,  Agnes  Miriam 
Clark,  Chester  Charles 
Clarke,  Roscoe  Heath 
Clifton,  Leonard  LeRoy 
Corn,  Flora  Taylor 
Cornelius,  Emmet  DeWit 
Culwell,  William  Harold 
Dabney,  Henry  Oscar 
Dale,  Edward  Everett 
Davis,  Fay 

De  Long,  Paul  Hubert 
Dodd,  Alexander  Stephen 
Eckes,  Charles  Raymond 
Edwards,  Harold  Seburn 
Elder,  Lula  Emma 
Elledge,  Mary  Merle 
Erwin,  Perlee  Dair 
Ewing,  Allen  Roe 
Felible,  John  Carl 
Fleming,  Marquis  Leroy 
Forbes,  Beulah 
Forbes,  Clyde  Francis 
Forbes,  Minnie 
Forbes,  Ola  Alice 
Freeland,  Mary  Goodrich 
Garrett,  Robert  Earnest 
Gibbs,  Leone  Laura 
Goe,  William  Emanuel 
Goodrich,  Robert  David 
Gray,  Earl  Quincy 
Guisinger,  Charles  Wesley 
Haas,  Clarence  Edward 
Haines,  Sarah  Deborah 
Harris,  John  Franklin 
Haun,  Harry  Lee 
Heddens,  Jeannette  Mae 
Hendrix,  Cora 
Hendrix,  Donna  Walthall 
Hicks,  Pearl  Olivia 


Ada 

Helena 

Norman 

Olustee 

Norman 

Comanche 

Oklahoma  City 

Tryon 

Norman 

Wynnewood 

Helena 

Claude,  Tex 

Mountain  Park 

Norman 

Norman 

Clarksville,  Tex. 

Helena 

Olustee 

Granite 

Beeville 

Wellston 

Norman 

Braman 

Hobart 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Higgins,  Tex. 

McCloud 

Harrah 

Norman 

Moore 

Pond  Creek 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Shawnee 
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Higgins,  Cora 
Hirshfield,  Albert  Clifford 
Holt,  Leona  Caroline 
Humphrey,  Frank  L 
Ives,  Eva  Lovina 
Jenkins,  Albert  Edward 
Johnson,  Henry  Lee 
Johnson,  Mamie 
King,  Elizabeth  Jane 
Kingsbury,  Gertrude 
Kinnick,  Lucile 
Kircher,  Clarence  Albert 
Klutts,  Elsie 
Leach,  Elsie  Permelia 
Leach,  Naomi  Nina 
Leach,  William  Tecumseh 
Lee,  Eva 
Lee,  Mary  Grace 
Lewis,  Frances  Marie 
Lyles,  Adeline  Josephine 
Maloy,  Addie 
McBride,  Ruth  Hynes 
McCullough  Archibald  Mason 
McFerron,  El va  Ellen 
McGuire,  Margurette 
Meador,  Girdie  Emery 
Melendy,  David  Lester 
Merkle,  Clara  Ellen 
Mills,  Eddie  Lance 
Montgomery,  Myrtle  Winifred 
Moore,  Louie  Aline 
Morgan,  Chester  Cole 
Mozley,  Lena  Belle 
Newby,  Jessie  Dimple 
Norman,  Zoe 
Oliver,  Bertha 
Osterhaus,  Katie  Dorthea 
Owen,  Benjamin  Gilbert 
Parsons,  Frank 
Patterson,  Frances  Loraine 
Patton,  Esther 
Peacock,  Myra 
Penn,  Alice 


Clay  Center,  Kan. 

Norman 

Norman 

Carmen 

Sapulpa 

Oklahoma  City 

Hollis 

Kirbeyville,  Mo. 

Norman 

Norman 

Perry 

Norman 

Walters 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Norma  n 

Norman 

Perkins 

Wagoner 

Norman 

Lehigh 

Norman 

Norman 

Norma  n 

Norman 

Francis 

Norman 

Sabinal,  Tex. 

Norman 

Clinton 

Altus 

Norman 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Civ  it 

Oklahoma  City 

Norman 

Ft,  Worth,  Tex. 

Norman 
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Pickard,  Lelia 
Purdum,  Paul  Francis 
Quigley,  Florence  Effiie 
Ratliff,  Ulalee 
Rhodes,  Everett  Otis 
Richeson,  Hazel 
Rinehart,  Lora  Frances 
Robinson,  Lee 
Rogers,  John  Powell 
Rogers,  Lela  Curtis 
Scales,  Opal  Amanda 
Scales,  Pearl  Ruth 
Shead,  Ralph  Brownell 
Smith,  Amma 
Smith,  Ta  Image  Austin 
Smith,  Winnie  Ree 
Steen,  Carl  T 
Stogner,  Esther  Anna 
Swartz,  Peter  Winiferd 
Taylor,  Pleasant  Addison 
Thompson,  Jesse  James 
Thrasher,  Charles  Walter 
Tracy,  Shelly  E 
Trout,  Laurence  Emery 
Turner,  Bismarck  Hendricks 
Underwood.  Mary  Claudia 
Vaughan,  Nancy  Ada 
Virgin,  Mary  Loretta 
Wails,  Minnie.  Florence 
Walker,  Charles  Elvin 
Walker,  Helena  Maude 
Wallace,  John  Marshall 
Watkins,  Alma  Mary 
Wheeler,  Dona  Ogle 
Whinery,  Frank  Williams 
White,  Henry  George 
White,  Herbert  Earl 
White,  Mary  Murdoch 
Whitwell,  Earle 
Williamson,  Isaac  Loren 
Wright,  Asa 
Young,  Pearlie 
Total 


Norman 

Purcell 

Pierce  City,  Mo. 

Paris,  Tex. 

Marshall 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Clinton 

Wapanucka 

Holdenville 

Moore 

Calvin 

Calvin 

Norman 

Muskogee 

Kiowa 

Cordell 

Flpydada,  Tex. 

Norman 

Purcell 

Robberson 

Headrick 

Emerson 

Elk  City 

Norman 

Knowles,  N.  M. 

Norman 

Wynnewood 

Norman 

Norman 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Cordell 

Indianoplis  Ind. 

Dill 

Perry 

Anadarko 

Anadarko 

Sparks 

Norman 

Renfrow 

Webb 

Norman 

163 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  1909-10 


Eighteenth    Annual  Commencement  June  9,  1910 
Master  of  Arts 


Robert  Peyton  Calvert 
Adelaide  Clara  Loomis 


Guy  Yandall  Williams 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Charles  Elliot  Armstrong 
Betty  May  Bailey 
Benjamin  Carlton  Belt 
Elizabeth  Blanche  Belt 
Gola  Hannah  Bible 
Mittie  Josephine  Cotten 
Clarence  Edwin  Davis 
Arthur  Kaye  Dawson 
Herman  Douthitt 
Courtland  Matson  Feuquay 
Huxley  Tremont  Flaugher 
Minnie  Forbes 
Lulu  Ruth  Foster 
Joseph  Elbert  Gibson 
Nannie  Jeannette  Gifford 
Joe  Goodman 
Mary  Pearl  Goodrich 
Charles  Raymond  Gray 
Oscar  Edward  Harder 
Frank  Alfred  Herald 


Robert  Walton  Hutto 
Lois  Jacynth  Killion 
Jessie  Dimple  Newby 
Helen  Amelia  Norris 
Jesse  Thomas  Owens 
William  Nathaniel  Randolph 
Jeannette  Reed 
Louis  Shelburn  Reed 
Artie  Carl  Reeds 
Frank  Alexander  Roberson 
Ellwood  Deane  Rood 
Blanche  Gwendolence  Ruedy 
Mary  Frances  Simpson 
Peter  Winiferd  Swartz 
Fred  Earle  Tarmen 
Charles  William  Wantland 
Henderson  Floyd  Wheeler 
Key  Wolf 


Mattie  May  Baker 
Winchester  Woodsworth  Green 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology 

James  Worrall  Henry 


Hallie  Stewart  Hail 


Bachelor   of  Music 

Florence  Ila  McMakin 
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Bachelor  of  Laws 
Harry  Elmore  Brill  Rudolph  Avery  Weeks 

John  Randall  Connell  William  Herold  Winn 

Walter  Asbury  French  Norman  Howes  Wright 

Bachelor  of   Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 
Lloyd  Burgess  Curtis 

Bachelor   of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 
Harry  Garfield  Powell 

Bachelok  of   Science  in  Pharmacy 
Oscar  Carl  Felton 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
Chester  Fyan  Blankenship  Raymond  Rufus  Landon 

Zeke  Corley  Josephine  Stauber 

Charles  Merton  Hoopes  Clara  Celesta  Wood 

Gray  Burton  Hull 
Melvin  Samuel  Kirkendall 

GRADUATING  EXERCISES 
Summer  Session  1910 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
William  Alvan  Allen  Earl  Quincy  Gray 

George  Franklin  Buttram  Hazel  Richeson 

Chester  Charles  Clark  Mary  Murdoch  White 

Charles  Raymond  Eckes 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND    ABSENTIA 


Baldwin,  Jasper  Phin 
Burris.  Alfred  Henry 
Clarke,  Sarah  R 
Clifton,  Leonard  LeRoy 
Dorchester,  Charles  Miner 
Ewing,  Richard  Howe 
Foster,  Rhoda  Olivia 
Gaskill,  Moses  E 
Graves,  Lloyd  M 
Hardie,  John  Guy 
Isle,  Walter  W 
Meador,  Girdie  Emery 
Moore,  Louie  Aline 
Robison,  Clarence 
Shumate,  Wade  H 
Sneed,  Earl  Everett 
Total 


Booneville,  Ark. 

Clinton 

Chelsea 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

Pauls  Valley 

Norman 

Helena 

Weatherford 

Orlando 

Norman 

Pauls  Valley 

Norman 

Clinton 

Tecum  sen 

Granite 

Tulsa 

16 


Except  the  students  in  Absentia  or  Correspondence  Work  named 
on  this  page,  all  students  are  listed  in  this  catalogue  under  the  school 
or  college  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  See  index  for  the  pages  devo- 
ted to  any  school  or  college. 

A  table  showing  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  school 
by  classes  during  the  school  year  1910-11  is  given  on  the  next  page. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  BY    SCHOOLS  AND    CLASSES 

The  Graduate  School  23                                  23 

The  College  of  Arts  and   Sciences 

Seniors  52 

Juniors  46 

Sophomores  50 

Freshmen  102 

Unclassified  143                                  393 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Graduate  4 

Seniors  9 

Juniors  10 

Sophomores  4 

Freshmen  IB 

Unclassified  105                                    148 

The  School  of  Law 

Second  Year  31 

First  Year  42 

Unclassified  19                                    92 

The  School  of  Medicine 

Fourth  Year  16 

Third  Year  12 

Second  Year  13 

First  Year  12 

Unclassified  10                                    63 

The  School  of  Pharmacy 

Fourth  Year  1 

Third  Year  1 

Second  Year  13 

First  Year  19 

Unclassified  22                                    56 

The  College  of  Engineering 

Seniors  3 

Juniors  3 

Sophomores  14 

Freshmen  1 1 

Unclassified  15                                    46 

Summer  Session  163 

Correspondence  and  Absentia  16 

Grand  Total  1001 

Total  excluding  ail  names  counted  more  than  once  879 

Total  excluding  Correspondence  and  Absentia  students  870 

Total  in  residence  exclusive  of  Summer  Session  790 


Counties  and  States 
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COUNTIES  AND  STATES  REPRESENTED   IN  THE    UNIVER- 
SITY  DURING    1910-11. 


Adair 

1 

Alfalfa 

10 

Atoka 

6 

Beaver 

2 

Beckham 

8 

Blaine 

2 

Bryan 

8 

Caddo 

10 

Canadian. 

3 

Carter 

6 

Cherokee 

1 

Choctaw 

5 

♦Cleveland 

238 

Cimarron 

0 

Coal 

3 

Comanche 

12 

Craig 

4 

Creek 

3 

Custer 

9 

Dewey 

2 

Ddaware 

0 

Ellis 

3 

Garfield 

8 

Garvin 

13 

Grady 

10 

Grant 

14 

Greer 

12 

Harper 

1 

Harman 

5 

Haskell 

0 

Hughes 

9 

Jackson 

18 

Jefferson 

3 

Johnson 

1 

Kay 

11 

Kingfisher 

4 

Kiowa 

12 

Latimer 

0 

LeFlore 

5 

Lincoln 

23 

Logan 

18 

Love 

0 

Major 

3 

Marshall 

3 

Mayes 

4 

McClain 

7 

McCurtain 

1 

Mcintosh 

1 

Murray 

10 

Muskogee 

15 

Noble 

5 

Nowata 

4 

Okfuskee 

2 

Oklahoma 

103 

Okmulgee 

3 

Osage 

2 

Ottawa 

2 

Pawnee 

7 

Payne 

'4 

Pittsburg 

9 

Pontotoc 

9 

Pottawatomie 

17 

Pushmataha 

1 

Roger  Mills 

0 

Rogers 

8 

Seminole 

1 

Sequoyah 

4 

Stephens 

8 

Swanson 

2 

Texas 

1 

Tillman 

10 

Tulsa 

11 

Wagoner 

0 

Washington 

0 

Washita 

9 

Woods 

3 

Woodward 

3 

STATES 

Arkansas 

5 

Colorado 

1 

Connecticut 

1 

Illinois 

2 

Indiana 

3 

Iowa 

1 

Kansas 

11 

Michigan 

2 

Minnesota 

1 

Missouri 

14 

Nebraska 

1 

New  Mexico 

1 

New  York 

3 

North  Carolina 

3 

Ohio 

6 

Pennsylvania 

2 

Tennessee 

1 

Texas 

28 

West  Virginia 

1 

Canada 

1 

Mexico 

1 

Total 

870 

"Including  other  towns  in  the  county  outside 
dn.se  who  have  temporarily  moved  to  Norman 


Norman,   R.   F.    D.  students,  and 
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CHURCH   PREFERENCE  1910-11 

Name  Men  Women  Total 


Meth.  Epis.  South 

87 

66 

153 

Presbyterian 

80 

63 

143 

Baptist 

79 

38 

117 

Christian 

56 

43 

99 

Methodist  Episcopal 

43 

43 

86 

Episcopal 

13 

12 

25 

Catholic 

14 

6 

20 

Congregational 

10 

10 

20 

Christian  Science 

5 

7 

12 

Church  of  Christ 

3 

2 

5 

Lutheran 

3 

2 

5 

Unitarian 

4 

1 

5 

Friends 

3 

0 

3 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 

1 

1 

2 

Evangelical 

2 

0 

2 

Jewish 

2 

0 

2 

United  Presbyterian 

1 

0 

Progressive 

1 

0 

World  Faith  Miss.  Ass'n. 

0 

1 

Holiness 

1 

0 

Greek  Orthodox 

1 

0 

Nazarene 

1 

0 

Protestant 

1 

0 

Seventh-Day  Adventist 

0 

1 

Universalist 

0 

1 

No  Preference 

125 

37 

162 

Totals 

536 

334 

870 
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Absence  from  Recitation  39 

Absentia,  Work  in  88 
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Degrees  18,  19 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  71 

Master  of  Arts  70 

Bachelor  of  Arts  82-85 
Bachelor  of  Science 

Arts  and  Sciences  85,  86 

Pharmacy  231 

Engineering  246 

Bachelor  of  Laws  187 

Doctor  of  Medicine  205 

Bachelor  of  Music  153 

Bachelor  of  Painting  153 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist  231 

Degrees  Conferred,  1910-11  279 

Drawing  258 

Drawing  and  Painting  167 

Economics  95 

Education  97 

Electrical  Engineering  260 

Embryology  135 

Engineering  241-270 

English  99 

Entrance  See  Admission  also)  38-40 

Enrollment,  (See  Registration) 

Expenses  (See  Fees  and  Expenses) 

Expression  and  Dramatic  Art  166 

Extension,  University  37 

Faculty  7-13 

Graduate  67,  f:8 

Arts  and  Sciences  79-81 

Fine  Arts  152 

Law  179 

Medicine  199-201 

Pharmacy  229 

Engineering  243 

Fees  and  Expenses  33-36,  154,   188,   207. 

232,  248 

Field  Work  88 

Fine  Arts  149-175 

French  130 

General  Information  15-40 
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Geology  104 

German  107 

Government  of  the  University  17 

Grades  '                  40 

Graduate  Schoo]  65-75 

Greek  111 

Grounds  21 

High  Schools,  Accredited  48,  64 
Historical  Sketch  of 

University  19 

History  1 12 

Hospitals  25,  205,  206 

Hour  of  College  Credit  39,189,248 

Income  of  the  University  21 

Laboratories  and  Shops  24-27 

Latin  115 

Law  176-196 

Lectures,  Special  182 
Libraries                                 27,  28,   182,  207 

Materia  Medica  217,  237 

Mathematics  117,267 

Mechanical  Engineering  263 

Medical  Curriculum,  H<>ur>  of  211 

Medicine  197-225 

Mining  Geology  265 

Music,  Applied  160 

Music,  Theory  of  169 

Musical  Organizations  152 
Officers  of  Instruction  and  Administration 

See  Faculty 

Organization  of  the  University  18 

Organizations,  Student  29-31,  152 

Painting  167 

Parents,  Reports    to  40 

Pathology  1 19,  220 

Pharmacognosy  237 

Pharmacology  217,  237 
Pharmacy                    221,  227-240,  esp.  235    • 
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This  bulletin  is  a  catalogue  of  the  school  year  1910-11  and  is  not  the  complete 
announcements  for  the  year  1911-12.  If  further  information  is  desired,  address  the 
Secretary,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  mentioning  the  school  or  college  con- 
cerning which  information  is  desired. 


The  University  Bulletin  has  been  established  by  the  university. 
The  reasons  that  have  led  to  such  a  step  are:  first,  to  provide  a  means 
to  set  before  the  people  of  Oklahoma,  from  time  to  time,  information, 
about  the  work  of  the  different  departments  of  the  university;  and, 
second,  to  provide  a  way  for  the  publishing  of  departmental  reports 
papers,  theses,  and  such  other  matter  as  the  university  believes 
would  be  helpful  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  state.  The  Bulletin 
will  be  sent  post  free  to  all  who  apply  for  it.  The  university  desires 
especially  to  exchange  with  other  schools  and  colleges  for  similar 
publications. 

Communications  should  be  addressed: 

THE    UNIVERSITY    BULLETIN 

University  Hall, 

Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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1911-12  THE    UNIVERSITY  YEAR  1912-13 

20        Entrance  examinations.  Registration. 
Class  work  begins,  8:00  a.  m. 
President's  Annual  Address,  10:00  a.  m. 
General  Election. 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins,  12:15  p.  m. 
Class  work  resumed,  8:00  a.  m. 
Christmas  recess  begins,  5:30  p.  m. 

Class  work  resumed,  8:00  a.,  m. 

Mid-year  examinations  begin. 

Annual  Faculty  Concert, 

School  of  Fine  Arts,  8:00  p.  m. 

Entrance  examinations. 

Registration,  second  semester. 

Class  work  begins,  8:00  a.  m. 

Washington's  Birthday. 

Easter  recess  begins,  5:30  p.  m. 

Class  work  resumed,  8:00  a.  m. 

Interscholastic  Track  and  Field  Meet. 

Final  date  for  submitting  finished  theses. 

Memorial  Day. 

Final  examinations  begin. 

Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

Commencement  recital,  8:30. p.  in. 

Senior  class  play,  8:30  p.  m. 

Commencement  concert,  8:30  p.  m. 

Commencement  exercises,  10:30  a.  m. 
Alumni  luncheon,  1:00  p.  m. 
June  14,  15       Entrance  examinations. 

Registration,  summer  session. 
June  17  Class  work  begins,  7:15  a.  m. 

July  4  Independence  Day. 

Aug.  9  Close  of  summer  session, 

August  convocation,  8:00  p.  m. 

Note, — The  university  opens  regularly  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of 
September  and  closes  on  the  second  Thursday  of  June. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE 
STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


MEMBER    EX    OFFICIO 

Robert  H.  Wilson  ..... 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


Chickasha 


Robert  H.  Dunlop 
*Angelo  C.  Scott 
-I- John  F.  Warren 

William  A.  Brandenburg 
William  Eugene  Rowsey 


Scott  Glen 

Otto  Frank  Hayes 


terms  expire  1913 


TERMS  EXPIRE   1915 


terms  expire  1917 


Newkirk 
Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City 
Muskogee 

Shawnee 
Chandler 


officers  of  the  board 
Robert  H.  Wilson,  President 


Oklahoma  City 


Leslie  T.  Huffman,  Secretary Oklahoma  City 

*  Resigned,  March,  1912. 
t  Appointed,  March,  1912. 


OFFICERS   OF   ADMINISTRATION   AND    IN 
STRUCTION,  1911-12 


Stratton  Duluth  Brooks,  A.  B.,  Michigan,  1896;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1904. 
President  Elect  of  the  University,  1912. 

Julien  Charles  Monnet,  A.  B.,  Iowa,  1892;  LL.  B.,  1893;  A.  M.,  1905; 
LL.  B.,  Harvard,  1908. 
Acting  President  of  the  University,    Dean  of  the  School  of  Law, 
1909,  1911. 

PROFESSORS  AND  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS 

Edwin  DeBarr,  B.  S.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College  1891;  M.    S.     1893; 
Ph.  B.,  Michigan,  1892;  Ph.  D.,  1899. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Instructor  in  Assaying,  Vice-President 
of  the  University,  1892,  1909. 

James  Shannon  Buchanan,  B.  S.,  Cumberland  University,  1885. 

Professor  of  History,  Dean   of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1895,  1909. 

Joseph  Francis  Paxton,  A.  B.,  Missouri,  1891;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1895. 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology,  1896,  1906. 

Albert   Heald  Van  Vleet,    B.    S.,  Wisconsin,    1895;    M.    A.,  Ph.    Dl. 
Leipzig,  1897. 
Professor  of  Biology,  Dean  of  Graduate  School,  1899,  1906. 

Roy  Gittinger,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1902;  A.  M.,  Chicago,  1906. 
Professor  of  English  History,  1902,  1910. 

James  Wellings  Sturgis,  A.  B.,  Michigan,  1896;  A.  M.,  1897;  Ph.  D.,  1910. 
Professor  of  Latin,  1900,  1905. 

Samuel  Watson  Reaves,  B.  S.,  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  1895; 
B.  S.,  North  Carolina,  1899;  A.  B.,  Cornell,  1900. 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  1905. 

James  Huston  Felgar,  A.  B.,  Kansas,  1901;  B.  S.,  Armour   Institute   of 
Technology,  1905;  M.  E.,  1911. 
Professor   of   Mechanical    Engineering,   Dean    of   the   College   of 
Engineering,  1906.  1909. 

Note: — The  first  date  following  the  university  title  denotes  the 
year  of  first  appointment  in  the  university;  the  second,  the  year  of  ap- 
pointment to  the  present  position. 
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Fredrik  Holmberg,  &  M.,  Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  1899. 

Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Music,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
1903,  1909. 

Sardis  Roy  Hadsell,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1904;  A.  M.;  Harvard,  1907. 
Professor  of  the  English  Language,  1904,  1910. 

Guy  Yandall  Williams,  B.  A.,    Oklahoma,  1906;    M.    A.,    1910;   M.    S., 
Chicago,  1911. 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  on  leave  of  absence,  1906,  1908. 

Henry  Higgins  Lane,  Ph.  B.,  DePauw,  1899;  M.  A.,  Indiana,  1903. 
Professor  of  Zoology,  1906,  1908. 

Jerome  Dowd,  B.  A.,  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina,  1882;  M.  A.,  1896. 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics,  1907,  1908. 

Theodore  Hampton  Brewer,  B.  A.,  Vanderbilt,  1896;  M.  A.,  1907. 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English, 
1908. 

Lucile  Dora,  A.  B.,  Christian  College,  1898;  M.  A.,  Hellmouth  College, 
London,  Ontario,  1901. 
Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  1908,  1910. 

Waiter  Leander  Capshaw,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1907. 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  1908. 

Louis  Alvin  Turley,  B.  S.,  Idaho,  1903;. A.  M.,  Harvard,  1906. 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Neurology,  1908. 

Monroe  Allen  Floyd,  B.  S.  D.,  State  Normal,  Warrensburg,  Missouri, 
1895;  B.  S.,  A.  B.,  Missouri,  1905. 
Associate  Professor  of  History,  1908. 

Walter  Clifton  Erwin,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1906;  Ph.  M.,  Chicago,  1910. 
Professor  of   Psychology  and  Philosophy,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Teaching,  1906,  1910. 

John  Chester  Darling,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1906;  M.  S.,  1908. 
Physical  Director,  on  leave  of  absence,  1908. 

Harold  Veatch  Bozell,  B.  S.,  Kansas,  1908. 

Professor   of  Electrical    Engineering,    Director    of   the    School    of 
Electrical  Engineering,  1908,  1909. 

John  Henry  Voss,  B.  S.,  Lincoln  Normal,  1898;  A.  B.,  Nebraska,  1902; 
M.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1911. 
Associate  Professor   of  German,  1908,  1909. 
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Herbert  Bancroft  Dwight,  B.  S.,  Colorado,  1904. 

Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Instructor  in  Drawing,  1908,  1911. 

Charles  Henry  Taylor,  B.  S.,  Chicago,  1907;  M.  S.<  1909. 

Professor  of   Geology,    Director  of  the  School    of  Mining  Geology, 
1909,  1912. 

William  Peter  Haseman,   A.  B.,  Indiana,   1903;  A.  M.,   1904;  Ph.  D., 
Pennsylvania,  1907. 
Professor  of  Physics,  1909. 

Archa  Kelly  West,  M.  D.,  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College,  1894. 
Professor  of  Medicine,  1910,  1911. 

William  James  Jolly,  M.  D.,  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  1882. 
Professor  of  Surgery,  1910,  1911. 

Lea   Armistead  Riely,  A.  B.,  Hanover  College,  Indiana,   1895;  M.   D., 
University  of  Louisville,  1898;  A.  M.,  Hanover  College,  1901. 
Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine,  1910,  1911. 

Antonio  DeBord  Young,  M.  D.,  Barnes  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  1895. 
Lecturer  on  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  1910,  1911. 

Robert  Mayburn  Howard,  M.  D.,  Michigan,  1901. 
Professor  of  Gynecology,  1910,  1911. 

Edmund  Sheppard  Ferguson,  M.  D.,  Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  1895. 
Professor  of  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases,  1910,  1911. 

Millington  Smith,  M.  D.,  Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  1881. 
Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery,  1910,  1911. 

John  William  Riley,  M.  D.,  University  of  Buffalo,  1899. 
Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery,  1910,  1911. 

Lewis  Jefferson  Moorman,  B.  S.,  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky,  1898; 
M.  D.,  Hospital  College  of  Medicine  (Central  University),  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  1901. 
Lecturer  on  Physical  Diagnosis,  1910,  1911. 

Robert  Elmore  Looney,  M.  D.,  University  of  Nashville,  1902. 
Lecturer  on  Clinical  Obstetrics,  1910,  1911. 

Horace  Reed,  M.  D.,  Missouri,  1901. 

Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery,  1910,  1911. 

Samuel  Robert  Cunningham,  M.  D.,  Medical  College  of  Indiana,  Indian- 
apolis, 1899. 
Lecturer  on  Gynecology,  1910,  1911. 
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Curtis  Richard  Day,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis  University,   1891;  Ph.  G.,  Ohio 
Institute  of  Pharmacy,  1906. 
Lecturer  on  Genito-Urinary,  Venereal,  and  Skin  Diseases,  1910, 191 1. 

George  Althouse  LaMotte,  B.  L.,  Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall,  Mo., 
1897;  M.  D.,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  1901. 
Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine,  1910,  1911. 

Stephen  Melvil  Barrett,  B.  S.,  Dairy,  1904;  A.  M.,  1909.' 
Professor  of  the  Science  of  Teaching,  1910. 

Henry  Hubbard  Foster,  A.  B.,  Cornell,  1899;  LL.  B.,  Harvard.  1908. 
Professor  of  Law,  1910. 

Albert  Clifford  Hirshfield,  M.  D.,  Indiana,  1908. 
Professor  of  Physiology,  1910. 

JohnBeggCheadle,  A.  B.,  Kansas,  1898;  LL.  B.,  1902. 
Professor  of  Law,  1909,  1911. 

Victor  Henry  Kulp,  Ph.  B.,  Chicago,  1905;  J.  D.,  1908. 
Professor  of  Law,  1911. 

John  Alley,  A.  B.,  Kingfisher  College,  1902;  A.  B.,  Harvard.  1908. 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  1911. 

John  Davison  Rue,  Jr.,  B,  S.,  Princeton,  1906;  A.  M.,  1908 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1911. 

Roy  Temple  House,  A,  B.,  Miami,  1900;  A.  M.,  1903. 

Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  1911 

Frederick  Charles  Kent,  A.  B.,  Michigan,  1894. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1911. 
Robert  Findlater  Williams,  B.  Ph.,  Virginia,  1890;  M.  A.,  1891.  M.  D., 
1892. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  191 1. 

John  Archer  Hatchett,  M.  D.,  Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  1884. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics,  1910,  1911. 
James  Irwin  Tucker,  B.  S.,  Tufts,    1901;   LL.  B.,  Boston    Evening    Law 
School,  1909. 
Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,   Director  of  the  School  of 
Civil  Engineering,  1911. 
Joseph  Brown  Rolater,  M.  D.,  Vanderbilt,  1884. 

Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery,  1911. 
Robert  Lord  Hull,  A.  B.,   Bowdoin,   1897;  M.  D.,  Jefferson   Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  1902. 
Lecturer  on  Orthopedic  Surgery,  1911. 
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Leigh  Festus  Watson,  Ph.  G.,  Virginia  School  of  Pharmacy,  1902;  M.  D , 
Medical  College  of  Virginia,  1906. 
Lecturer  on    Operative  Surgery,    Director    Out-patient    Obstetrical 
Department,  1911. 

Johs  Smith  Hartford,  M.  D.,  Kansas  City  Medical  College,  1901. 
Lecturer  on  Gynecology.  1910,  1911. 

Joseph  Fife  Messenbaugh,  M.  D.,  Missouri   Medical   College,  St.    Louis, 
1898. 
Lecturer  on  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  1910,1911. 

William  Merritt  Taylor,  B.  S.,  Kentucky    Weslyan  College,    Winches- 
ter, Ky.,  1894;  M.  D.,  Bellevue  University   Medical   College,  New 
York  City,  1898. 
Lecturer  on  Children's  Diseases,  1911. 

William  Richard  Bevan,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1906. 
Lecturer  on  Therapeutics,  1910,  1911. 

Edward  Francis  Davis,    M.    D.,  Miami  Medical    College,    University   of 
Cincinnati,  1902. 
Lecturer  on  Clinical  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Diseases,  1911. 

Casriel  J.  Fishman,  Ph.  C,  Michigan,  1902;    B.  S.,    1906;    M.    D.,    Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  1908. 
Lecturer  on  Clinical  Microscopy,  Directorof  the  Clinical  Laboratory, 
1911. 

Gayfree  Ellison,  B.  S.,  Bethany  College,  1899;  M.  D.,  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, 1903. 
Lectufer  on  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  1910,  1911. 

Irving  Perrine,  A.  B.,  Cornell,  1909;  A.  M.,  1911. 

Associate  Professor  of  Geology  and  Paleontology,  1912. 

Curt  Otto  von  Wedel,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  University  Bellevue  Hospital  Medk'al 
College,  New  York,  1907. 
Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging,  Superintendent  of  Dis- 
pensary, 1912. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS 
Jessie  Lee  Rader,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma.  1908. 

Librarian,  1908,  1909. 
George  Seymour  Lenox. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Voice,  1909. 

Kathryn  Harris. 

Dean  of  Women,  1910. 
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Marion  Rice  Kirkwood,  A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford,  1909;  J.  IX,    1911. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  1911. 

Lloyd  Burgess  Curtis.  B.  S.,  Oklahoma,  1908;  B.  S.,  1910. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish,  Band  Instructor,  1908,  1911. 

Robert  Peyton  Calvert,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,    1909;  M.    A,    1910;    M.    S., 
Chicago,  1911. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1911. 

INSTRUCTORS 

Adelaide  Clara  Loomis.  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1906;  M.  A.,  1910. 
Instructor  in  English.  1906. 

Merle  Edelweiss  Newby,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1906. 
Instructor  in  Violin,  1906. 

Cora  Pritchett. 

Instructor  in  Voice,  1909. 

Louisa  Brooke,  B.  A.,  Vassar,  1907. 
Instructor  in  English,  1909. 

William  Aitkenhead,  B.  S.,  Purdue,  1902. 

Instructor  in  Shop  Work,  1909. 
Paul  Atlee  Walker,  Ph.  B.,  Chicago,  1909. 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking,  1910. 

Bess  Brewer. 

Instructor  in  Piano,  1910. 

Lyda  Robertson  Caldwell,  B.  O.,  Union  University,  Jackson  Tennessee, 
1899;  Graduate  New  York    School  of   Expression    and  Physical 
Training,  1908. 
Instructor  in  Expression,  Director  of  Physical  Training  for  Women, 
1910. 

Benjamin  Gilbert  Owen. 

Assistant  in  Physical  Training  and  Coach,  1906,  1908. 

Charles  William  Wantland,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1910. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  1911. 
Ralph  Vernon  Smith,  M.  D.,  Washington    University,   St.   Louis,    1898. 

Instructor  in  Surgery,  1911. 

Edgar  Elmer  Rice,  A.  B.,  American  Normal  College,    Logansport,    Ind., 
1891;  M.  D.,  Hospital  College  of   Medicine    (Now   University  of 
Louisville) ,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1896. 
Instructor  in  Gynecology,  1911. 
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Moseph  Campbell  Ambrister,  M.  D.,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
1905. 
Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary,  Skin,  and  Venereal  Diseases,  1911. 

Frank  Burner  Sorgatz,  M.  D.,  Northwestern,  1907.  ; 

Instructor  in  Medicine,  1911. 

Howard  Storm  Browne,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1911. 
Instructor  in  Pharmacy,  1911. 

Elva  Ellen  McFerron,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1909.  :.••••> 

Instructor  in  Piano,  1911. 

Lewis  Spencer  Salter. 

Instructor  in  Piano,  1911. 

Patricio  Gimeno,  B.  A.,Academy  of  Art,  Valencia,  Spain,  1883. 
Instructor  in  Art,  1883. 

Eva  Ellsworth  Dungan,  graduate  Cornell  College,  Iowa. 

Instructor  in  Piano,  1911. 

BUSINESS   OFFICERS 
'^William  Watson  Williams. 

Local  Treasurer  and  Purchasing  Agent,  1908. 
Errett  Rains  Newby,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1907;  B.  A.,  1908. 

Secretary  to  the  President,  Registrar,  1908,  1911.  .        . 

fJosiAH  Lawrence  Lindsey. 

Financial  Clerk,  1912. 

ASSISTANTS   AND    FELLOWS 
Robert  Ernest  Garrett. 

Assistant  Registrar,  1910. 
Earle  Sellers  Porter,  A.  B.,  Oklahoma,  1911. 

Dispensing  Clerk  in  Chemistry,  1911. 
*GeorgeCline  Smith,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1908. 

Fellow  in  Economics  and  Political  Science,  1911. 
Robert  Earle  Baker. 

Fellow  in  Physics,  1911. 
Pleasant  Addison  Taylor. 

Laboratory  Assistant,  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  1911. 
Herbert  Victor  Louis  Sapper. 

Laboratory  Assistant,  Bacteriology,  1911. 
Ruth  Ivie  Bigford. 

Assistant  Librarian,  1911. 
♦To  February  1,  1912. 
+ Assumed  duties  February  1,  1912. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES,  1911-12 

Executive  Advisory   Council:    The    president,   the   vice-presi- 
dent, and  the  deans. 


Advisory  Committee  on  the  General  Needs  of  the  Univer- 
sity:    The  deans  of  colleges  and  schools. 

Admission:  Professors  Gittinger,  Reaves,  Dwight,  Holmberg. 
Cheadle,  Turley. 

Athletics:    Professors  Feigar,  Alley,  Bozeil. 

Eligibility  in  Athletics:     Professors  Lane,  Floyd.  Cheadle. 

General  Manager  of  Athletics:     Mr.  Owen. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation:  Professors  Feigar,  Hirshfield.Wantland. 

Library:     Professors  Rader,  Paxton,  Dowd. 

Lyceum:     Professors  Holmberg,  Erwin,  Dowd. 

Non-Athletic  Organization:  Professors  House,  Dora,  Gittinger, 
Sturgi8,  Voss. 

Oratory  and  Debate:     Professors  Erwin,  Walker,  Foster,  Dowd. 

Program:     Professors  Reaves,  Bozeil,  Turley. 

Recommendations:  Professors  Erwin,  Hadsell,  Lane,  Mr.  New- 
by,  secretary. 

Research  Bulletin:  Professors  Reaves,  Erwin,  Haseman,  Dowd, 
Lane,  Brewer. 

University  Extension:  Professors  Voss,  Haseman,  Taylor, 
Brewer. 

University  Publications:     Professors  Hadsell,  Brewer.  Gittinger. 

Enrolling  Committees  and  Advisers 

For  the  Graduate  School:  Professor  Van  Vleet  and  the  stud- 
ent's major  professor. 

For  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  (a)  Major  students: 
the  major  professor,  (b)  All  other  students:  Professors  Buchanan,  Had- 
sell, Lane,  Erwin,  Haseman. 

For  the  School  of  Fine  Arts:     Professors  Holmberg,  Lenox. 

For  the  School  of  Law:     Professors  Monnet,    Cheadle,   Foster. 

For  the  School  of  Medicine:     Professors  Capshaw,  Turley. 

For  the  School  of  Pharmacy:  Professor  DeBarr. 

For  the  School  of  Teaching:  Professor  Erwin  and  the  stud- 
ent's major  professor. 

For  the  College  of  Engineering:  Professors  Feigar,  Bozeil, 
Dwight. 

Official  Advisers:  The  chairmen  of  the  several  enrolling  com- 
mittees and  the  major  professors  are  the  official  advisers  and  when- 
ever the  approval  of  an  adviser  is  required  by  the  rules  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  concerned  or  the  major  professor  must  give  such 
approval. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STATE 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  a  part  of  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  state.  The  governing  body  of  the  institution  is  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  six  members  appointed  by  the  Governor.  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  Oklahoma,  the  university  provides  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue the  work  that  is  begun  in  the  public  schools,  and  furnishes, 
without  charge  for  tuition,  facilities  for  academic  training  and  for 
thorough  professional  study.  The  university  realizes  the  necessity  of 
fitting  into  the  public  school  system  of  the  state;  this  is  shown  by  its 
attitude  toward  the  requirements  for  admission.  A  graduate  of  any 
four-year  high  school,  that  maintains  certain  standards,  is  admitted 
without  examination  to  freshman  standing.  In  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  plan  of  admission,  high  schools  are  adjusting  their 
work  as  rapidilyas  possible  to  conform  to  these  standards.  Provision 
has  been  made  by  the  board  for  visiting  schools,  and  for  giving 
them  such  suggestions  and  assistance  in  the  matter  of  correlation  as 
they  desire.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  requirements  for  the  affiili- 
ation,  or  the  recognition,  of  high  schools,  as  well  as  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  admission  of  students,  may  be  found  under  the  head  of 
Admission. 

Apart  from  this  close  connection  with  the  public  schools,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  university  to  reach  general  readers  and  investigators 
throughout  Oklahoma.  It  is  able  to  serve  the  general  public  chiefly 
through  the  University  Extension,  which  is  described  under  the 
proper  head.  So  far  as  possible,  how  ever,  all  its  equipment  is  made 
useful  to  the  people  of  the  state  at  large.  The  Summer  Session  has 
been  organized  to  open  the  doors  of  the  university  to  students  who 
are   unable  to  attend  during  the  school  year. 

Beyond  its  directly  educational  work  the  university  stands  as  the 
concrete  expression  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  state,  engaged  in 
doing  its  part  in  extending  the  field  of  knowledge,  especially  in  such 
directions  as  may  be  of  the  greatest  and  most  obvious  benefit  to 
mankind.  Thus  by  the  action  of  the  legislature  it  is  called  upon  to 
do  such  research  work  in  its  laboratories  in  connection  with  the  Pure 
Food  and  Health  Commissions  as  will  best  aid  these  bodies  in  protect- 
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ing  the  health  of  our  citizens  and  in  carrying  on  the  warfare  against 
disease.  Also,  by  locating  the  offices  of  the  Geological  Survey  here, 
the  legislature  manifestly  intended  to  use  the  university's  facilities 
for  research  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid  in  the  development  of  Oklaho- 
ma's mineral  resources.  These  modest  beginnings  must  be  accepted 
as  indications  of  what  will  become  a  very  large  and  important  part  of 
the  work. 

With  the  founding  of  the  new  commonwealth  the  field  of  the  uni- 
versity is  enlarged  and  its  duties  and  responsibilities  are  greater.  It 
is  the  earnest  desire  of  those  charged  with  shaping  its  work  that  the 
university  shall  play  its  part  worthily  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  great 
commonwealth  of  Oklahoma. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY 

The  university  comprises  the  following  colleges  and  schools: 

The  Graduate  School. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  including 

The  School  of  Teaching. 
The  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  School  of  Law. 
The  School  of  Medicine. 
The  School  of  Pharmacy. 
The  College  of  Engineering,  including 

The  School  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

The  School  of  Civil  Engineering. 

The  School  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

The  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  School  of  Mining  Geology. 
The  Graduate  School  offers  advanced    work  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  work  largely  elective,  in  classical,  literary,  and 
scientific  studies,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

b.  Four  years'  work,  part  of  which  is  given  in  the  School  of 
Medicine,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  work,  in  piano,  in  voice,  or  in  violin,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

b.  Four  years'  work  in  drawing  and  painting  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Painting. 

c.  Courses  in  violoncello,  cornet  and  other  brass  instruments, 
in  expression  and  dramatic  art,  and  in  watercolcr  and  china  paint- 
ing. 

d.  Graduate  courses  in  piano,  voice,  and  violin  for  those  who  de- 
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sire  to  make  public  performances  and  repertoire  a  specialty.  No  de- 
gree is  offered  for  this  work. 

The  School  of  Law  offers  three  years'  work  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

The  School  of  Medicine  offers  four  years' work  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  offers  two  years'  work  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  four  years'  work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  four  years'  work  in  mechanical, 
electrical,  civil,  and  chemical  engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  or  chemical  engineer- 
ing; and  four  years  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  mining  geology. 

Each  college  or  separate  school  has  a  special  faculty  presided 
over  by  a  dean.  The  University  Senate,  a  body  representing  all  the 
faculties,  considers  questions  of  common  interest  and  importance. 
The  president,  the  vice-president,  the  dean  of  each  college  or  school, 
the  chairman  of  each  group  committee,  and  the  registrar  constitute 
the  senate. 

HISTORY 

The  university  is  founded  upon  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  entitled,  "An  act  to  locate 
and  establish  the  University  of  Oklahoma."  The  act  provided  that 
when  ten  thousand  dollars  and  forty  acres  of  land  should  be  given  to 
the  territory  by  the  City  of  Norman  the  school  should  be  located  at 
that  place.  These  requirements  having  been  met,  the  university  was 
established  at  Norman  in  1892. 

The  law  states  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  school  as  follows: 

"(6787)  Sec.  9.  The  object  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  shall 
be  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
various  branches  of  learning  connected  with  scientific,  industrial,  and 
professional  pursuits,  in  the  instruction  and  training  of  persons  in  the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  also  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  this  territory  in  what  regards  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens. 

"(6788)  Sec.  10.  The  college  department  of  arts  shall  embrace 
courses  of  instruction  in  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences 
with  their  applications  to  the  industrial  arts,  such  as  agriculture, 
mechanics,  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy,  manufactures, 
architecture,  and  commerce,  and  such  branches  included  in  the 
college  of  letters  as  shall  be  necessary  to  proper  fitness  of  pupils  in 
the  scientific  and    practical   courses    of   their    chosen    pursuits,    and 
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in  military  tactics;  and  in  the  normal  department  the  proper  instruc- 
tion and  learning  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  common 
schools;  and  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  university  will  allow,  in 
such  order  as  the  wants  of  the  public  shall  seem  to  require,  the  said 
courses  in  the  sciences  and  their  application  to  the  practical  arts  shall 
be  expanded  into  distinct  colleges  of  arts,  and  shall  embrace 
a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  languages,  literature,  and 
philosophy,  together  with  such  courses  or  parts  of  courses  in  the 
college  of  arts  as  the  regents  of  the  university  shall  prescribe. 

"(6789)  Sec.  11.  The  university  shall  be  open  to  female  as  well 
as  to  male  students,  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the 
board  of  regents  may  deem  proper,  and  all  able-bodied  male  students 
of  the  university  in  whatever  college  may  receive  instruction  and 
discipline  in  military  tactics,  the  requisite  arms  for  which  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  territory." 

The  first  legislature  of  the  state,  in  1907,  adopted  the  territorial 
law  in  the  provisions  quoted  above,  with  such  additions  and  changes 
in  details  as  seemed  necessary  at  the  time. 

Young  as  the  university  is,  its  growth  has  been  rapid.  In  the 
spring  of  1893,  work  was  begun  on  the  first  building.  The  institution  was 
organized  in  the  following  summer,  and  in  September  opened  its  doors. 
During  the  first  years  it  was  a  university  in  name  only;  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  students  were  members  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
preparatory  school. 

Colleges  and  schools  have  developed  in  the  following  order: — 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1893;  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
two  year  plan,  1893,  four-year  plan,  1908;  Graduate  work,  1899,  the 
Graduate  School  organized  separately,  1909;  the  School  of  Medicine, 
first  two  years  work,  1900,  third  and  fourth  years,  1910;  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  1903;  the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  the  School  of  Mines, 
1904,  reorganized  as  the  College  of  Engineering,  1909;  the  Summer 
Session,  1908;  the  School  of  Law,  1909;  and  the  School  of  Teaching, 
1909. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  from  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in 
1896;  the  first  degrees  were  granted  by  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  1898;  the  first  master's  degree  was  granted  in  1900; 
the  first  degree  was  granted  by  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  1905;  the 
first  by  the  four-year  School  of  Pharmacy,  in  1910;  the  first  by  the 
School  of  Law,  in  1910. 

David  Ross  Boyd  was  president  of  the  university  from  1892  to  1908. 
Arthur  Grant  Evans  was  president  of  the  University  from  1908  to  1911. 
Julian  Charles  Monnet  was  elected  acting-president  of  the  University 
in  June,  1911. 
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SUPPORT 

The  university  is  supported  from  the  general  revenue  of  the  state 
and  from  the  income  received  from  lands  set  aside  by  Congress 
out  of  the  public    domain  as    an    endowment    for   the    state  schools. 

The  revenue  for  the  period    beginning  July    1,    1911,    and    ending 
June  30,  1913,  is  derived  from  the  following  sources: 
House  Bill  557,  approved  by  the  Governor,  for  itemized 

expenditures $300,  000.00 

Rentals  from  Section  13,  school  land  (estimated) 43.463.50 

The  endowment  in  land  was  made  by  Congress  in  two  grants: 
Section  13  in  each  township  in  what  is  known  as  the  Cherokee 
Outlet  and  in  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  reservations, 
opened  for  settlement  in  1901,  was  reserved  for  the  university,  normal 
schools,  preparatory  schools,  and  agricultural  college.  The  lands  so  re- 
served are  leased  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  named:  the  university 
portion  being,  at  present,  about  $22,000  a  year.  In  addition  to  Sec- 
tion 13,  the  enabling  act,  approved  June  16,  1906,  granted  to  the  uni- 
versity 250,000  acres  of  land  to  be  taken  from  any  public  lands  with- 
in the  state,  remaining  unfiled  as  homesteads  on  that  date. 

The  legislature  of  1909  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  second  class  of 
lands,  the  proceeds   of  such  sale  to  be  set  aside  for  the  university. 

The  total  value  of  land  endowment  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  school  lands  is  estimated  at  $3,670,000.  The  total  income  of 
the  university  from  all  sources  will  be  approximately  $175,000  a 
year  for  the  next  two  years. 


GROUNDS 

The  university  occupies  a  campus  of  sixty  acres  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  South  Canadian.  This  includes,  in  addition  to  the  origi- 
nal grounds,  twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining,  given  by  the  people  of 
Norman  in  1902.  The  whole  campus,  however,  comprises  seven 
hundred  acres  of  land;  as  Congress,  in  1907,  granted  the  school  section 
lying  a  half  mile  to  the  westward  for  university  purposes.  The  fore- 
sight of  the  early  adminstration  of  the  university  provided  for  the 
planting  of  an  abundance  of  trees,  which  have  now  grown  to  propor- 
tions which  increase  the  natural  beauty  of  the  location. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  campus  is  the  athletic  field,  known  as 
Boyd  Field.  It  contains  a  quarter-mile  running  track,  two  gridirons,  and 
two  baseball  diamonds.  Alongside  the  field  is  a  grandstand  with  a 
seating  capacity  for  three  thousand  people;  from  it  a  good  view  of  the 
various  games  may  be  had.  The  entire  field  is  enclosed  by  a  perma- 
nent hedge. 
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BUILDINGS 
The  first  building,  completed   in  1893,  was   destroyed   by   fire   in 
January,  1903.     Old    University  Hall,  completed  in  March,  1903,    was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1907. 

University  Hall 
The  new  central  building  of  the  university  is  now  complete.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  building  of  stone  and  brick,  in  the  collegiate  Gothic 
style.  The  dimensions  are  197  feet  by  71  1-2  feet.  It  is  fire  proof 
throughout.  The  offices  of  administration  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
class  rooms  are  in  this  building.  The  building  stands  almost  on  the 
site  of  the  University  Hall  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1907.  It  is 
the  first  of  an  group  of  buildings  which  will  be  erected  according  to 
a  systematic  scheme. 

Science  Hall 
Science  Hall  is  a  three-story  building  63  feet  by  125  feet,  built  of 
gray  pressed  brick,  with  limestone  trimmings.  This  building  was  first 
used  in  September,  1904.  The  laboratories  and  recitation  rooms  for 
chemistry,  pharmacy,  pathology,  geology,  and  botany  are  in  Science 
Hall. 

Carnegie  Library 
The  library  building  is  a  gift  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  Esq.  It  is 
built  of  gray  pressed  brick,  and  has  two  stories  and  a  basement.  The 
general  reading  room  and  offices  are  on  the  first  floor.  In  the  rear  is 
a  large  stack  annex,  fitted  up  with  sheet-metal  stacks.  On  the  sec- 
ond floor  is  a  large  room  for  general  meetings.  The  law  library  and 
recitation  rooms  for  the  School  of  Law  are  in  the  basement. 

Engineering  Building 
During  the  session  of  1909-1910  a  very  substantial  building  was  e- 
rected  for  the  College  of  Engineering.  While  the  ultimate  design  for  this 
building  is  that  it  shall  be  used  for  the  shops,  it  is  so  constructed  that 
it  will  make  ample  provision  at  present  for  the  entire  work  of  the  col- 
lege. The  building  is  a  handsome  brick  and  stone  structure,  two 
stories  high,  160  1-2  feet  by  38  feet,  with  a  one-story  wing  for  the 
foundry,  38  feet  10  inches  by  30  feet,  2  inches.  The  whole  is  fire 
proof.  This  building  gives  to  the  College  of  Engineering  first  class 
facilities  for  work.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  has  its  own  heating  plant 
with  a  boiler  which  supplies  sufficient  steam  for  the  independent  opera- 
tion of  all  machinery  in  the  college.  The  rooms  of  the  second  story 
give  ample  accommodations  for  the  engineering  library,  for  recitations, 
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and  all  work  in  drafting.     The  entire  west  end  of  the  first  floor  is  used 
for  shop  work. 

Medical  Buildings 
The  medical  building  is  situated  west  of  the  temporary  buildings 
on  the  campus.  It  contains  an  office  and  library  room;  a  large  room 
for  charts,  specimens,  and  other  equipment;  a  large  dissecting  room;  a 
preparation  room;  and  a  recitation  room.  For  the  present  the  work  in 
Oklahoma  City  is  carried  on  at  317  East  Fourth  Street,  where  reci- 
tation rooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries  are  provided.  The  various 
hospitals  and  infirmaries  of  the  city,  with  which  the  School  of  Med- 
icine is  affiliated,  are  described  in  full  in  the  special  bulletin  of  the 
School  of  Medicine. 

Gymnasium 

The  gymnasium,  built  in  1903,  is  a  serviceable  building,  100  feet  by 
100  feet,  divided  into  eight  rooms.  The  main  class  room  is  40  feet  by 
60  feet  and  20  feet  high,  with  a  gallery  seating  200  people.  There  is  a 
locker-room  16  feet  by  80  feet  on  each  side  of  the  main  room;  one 
used  by  the  men,  the  other  by  the  women.  The  locker-rooms  are 
equipped  with  355  steel  lockers.  In  connection  with  the  men's  locker 
room  is  a  large  bath  room  provided  with  hot  and  cold  shower  and 
spray  apparatus.  The  offices  and  an  individual  exercise  room  occupy 
the  front  of  the  building.  The  director's  office  has  an  excellent  equip- 
ment for  anthropometrical  calculations. 

The  main  drill  or  class  room  is  equipped  with  the  best  modern 
apparatus  for  drills  and  for  class  and  individual  exercises. 

Temporary  Buildings 
Besides  the  buildings  mentioned  above,  there  are  several 
smaller  frame  buildings  on  the  grounds  that  were  erected  to  relieve  the 
congestion  caused  by  the  burning  of  the  main  building  in  1907. 
These  are  used  for  the  offices  of  the  geological  survey  and  for  the  uni- 
versity print  shop. 

Heating  and   Lighting   Plant 

Most  of  the  buildings  are  heated  and  lighted  from  a  central  plant. 
The  engineering  building  has  its  own  heating  and  power  plant. 

LABORATORIES   AND  SHOPS 
Anatomical   Laboratory 
The    anatomical    laboratory  is  especially   constructed  for  work  in 
human  anatomy  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  all  materials  needed 
for  a  complete  study  of  the  subject. 
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Botanical  Laboratory 
The  botanical  laboratories,  on  the  second  floor  of  Science  Hall,  are 
well  furnished  with  microscopes,  microtomes,  physiological  apparatus, 
and  all  the  material  and  appliances  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Chemical   Laboratory 

The  chemical  laboratory  contains  special  laboratories  for  general, 
analytical,  organic  and  physiological  chemistry.  There  are,  besides 
these,  laboratories  for  assaying  and  water  analysis.  All  laboratories 
are  equipped  with  modern  and  up-to-date  apparatus  and  fixtures. 

The  State  Pure  Food  and  Public  Health  Laboratories  are  establish- 
ed in  connection  with  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  university  and 
are  well  equipped  with  the  most  modern  apparatus  and  fixtures  for 
efficiently  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  state. 

Civil   Engineering  Equipment 
The  department  of  civil  engineering  possesses  an  excellent  equip- 
ment of  surveying  instruments  of  various  standard  makes.     This  con- 
sists of  transits,  levels,  compasses,    solar    attachments,  rods,    chains, 
tapes,  plane  tables,  sextant,  and  many  other  minor  instruments. 

Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory 
The  machinery  and  other  apparatus  installed  in  the  electrical  en- 
gineering laboratory  has  been  especially  designed  for  laboratory  pur- 
poses. The  present  installation  includes  the  various  types  of  machin- 
ery and  apparatus  necessary  for  the  undergraduate  experimental  work 
and  is  adequate  for  all  courses  now  offered. 

Additions  are  planned  for  early  installation  which  will  consist  of 
other  types,  newly  manufactured  apparatus,  and  a  fuller  equipment 
in  general. 

Geological  Laboratories 
The  geological  laboratories  are  situated  on  the  second  floor  of 
Science  Hall  Three  rooms  are  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  one  for 
mineralogy  and  economic  geology,  one  for  petrology  and  map  work, 
and  one  for  paleontology.  The  mineralogy  laboratory  is  equipped  with 
tables,  water,  gas,  and  other  modern  apparatus  for  determinative 
mineralogy.  Three  hundred  wooden  models  of  crystals,  one  hundred 
fifty  natural  crystal  forms,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  specimens  re- 
presenting a  large  number  of  the  known  minerals  are  available  for 
illustrative  work  in  mineralogy.  Ores  from  many  of  the  leading  min- 
eral camps  of  America,  cabinets  of  oils  and  oil  products,  gypsum  pro- 
ducts, and  polished  marbles  and  granites  serve  as  illustrative  material 
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in  economic  geology.  The  laboratory  for  petrology  and  map  work 
contains  all  of  the  geologic  folios  and  topographic  maps  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  fifty  relief  and  structural  models,  two  thous- 
and hand  specimens  of  igneous,  sedimentary,  and  metamorphic 
rocks  from  many  American  and  foreign  localities,  two  petrographic 
microscopes,  and  nine  hundred  thin  sections  of  minerals  and  rocks. 

The  paleontology  laboratory  is  equipped  with  collections  of  fossils 
from  all  the  larger  divisions  of  the  geological  column,  including  abund- 
ant collections  for  research  from  the  Arbuckle  Mountains,  and  a  large 
amount  of  Tertiary  and  recent  material  has  been  recently  acquired. 
The  collections  are  arranged  in  two  ways,  biologically  and  stratigraph- 
ically,  to  permit  of  ready  access  to  material.  Charts,  pictures  and 
diagrams,  geological  maps  of  the  various  states,  and  a  well-equipped 
paleontological  library  are  at  the  disposal  of  students  working  in  the 
laboratory. 

Mechanical   Engineering  Laboratory 
In  the  mechanical  testing  laboratory    is    a    100,000  pound   Riehle 
testing  machine,  a  transverse  testing  machine;  extensometer,  a    1,000 
pound  cement  machine,    moulds,  sieves,    and    other     accessories    for 
cement  testing. 

Pathological  Laboratories 
Well  equipped  pathological  and  bacteriological  laboratories  are 
maintained  both  at  Norman  and  Oklahoma  City.  In  the  laboratories 
at  Norman  all  pathological  analyses  required  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  are  made.  In  the  laboratory  in  Oklahoma  City  there 
are  facilities  for  making  immediate  examinations  in  connection  with 
cases  arising  in  the  hospital  work.  Medical  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  are  given  as  free  use  as  possible  of  the  laboratories  for  any  re- 
search work  that  they  may  be  carrying  on. 

Psychological  Laboratory 
The  laboratory  for  experimental  psychology  is  situated  in  Univer- 
sity Hall.  The  apparatus  is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  experiments  in 
the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation.  Some  research  work  may 
be  done.  The  apparatus  is  of  the  best  and  latest  types,  and  additional 
apparatus  is  being  added  as  needed.  A  good  selection  of  models, 
charts,  and  specimens  for  the  study  of  general  and  comparative  psy- 
chology is  included. 

Pharmaceutical   Laboratory 
The  pharmaceutical  laboratory,  on  the  first  floor  of   Science  Hall, 
is  equipped  with  the  usual  apparatus    for    manufacturing    all   of   the 
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various  classes  of  preparations  contained  in  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia and  National  Formulary,  together  with  special  apparatus 
for  prescription  work,  drug  assaying,  and  pharmaceutical  testing. 

Physical     Laboratory 
The  physical  laboratory  is  situated  on  the  first  floor  of  University 
Hall.     It  is  equipped    sufficiently  with  modern  apparatus  for  a  special 
list  of  experiments  in  general  physics. 

Physiological   Laboratory 
The  physiological  department  has  a  well  equipped  laboratory  in  the 
Medical  Building  for  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  medical  students, 
with  apparatus  for  experimental  physiology  and  pharmacology. 

Shops 

The  shops  consist  of  a  machine  shop,  foundry,  forge,  and  a  pat- 
tern and  wood-working  shop. 

The  machine  shop  is  equipped  with  drill  presses,  universal  mill- 
ing machine,  universal  grinding  machine,  planer,  shaper,  lathes,  uni- 
versal tool  and  cutter  grinder,  bench-vices,  and  a  full  assortment  of 
small  tools. 

The  foundry  is  supplied  with  a  30-inch  cupola,  brass  furnace  and 
core  oven,  together  with  full  sets  of  tools  for  students'  use  in  mould- 
ing and  casting. 

The  forge  shop  is  furnished  with  ten  down  draft  forges  of  the 
latest  pattern,  together  with  all  the  necessary  appliances.  The  blower 
and  exhaust  fans  are  driven  by  a  fifteen  horsepower  induction  motor. 

The  pattern  and  wood-working  shop  will  accommodate  thirty-five 
students;  it  is  supplied  with  benches,  lathes,  joiner,  planer,  cross-cut 
and  rip-saws,  a  band  saw,  and  many  small  tools  for  wood-working. 

Steam  Laboratory 
Recently  there  have  been  added  to  the  steam  laboratory,  an  ex- 
perimental steam  engine,  a  gas  engine,  standard  pressure  gauges,  in- 
dicators, calorimeters,  thermometers,  and  a  prony  brake;  the  student 
may  therefore  conduct  experiments  in  steam  measurements,  such  as 
the  calibration  of  steam  gauges,  efficiencies  of  engines,  and    the    like. 

Zoological  Laboratories 

The  laboratory  for  general  zoology  is  a  large  room  on  the  third 
floor  at  the  west  end  of  the  University  Hall.  It  contains  oak  tables 
to  accommodate  twenty-nine  students,  a  supply  table,  aquarium, 
lockers,  a  dozen  large  cases  for  the  demonstration  specimens, 
and    a    vivarium.     The     specimens     number   several    hundred     and 
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form  a  synoptic  collection  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  a  more 
complete  display  of  the  Oklahoma  fauna.  Adjoining  the  general 
laboratory  is  the  lecture  room  with  cases  for  models,  charts,  and 
embryological  specimens.  The  models  are  fairly  complete  and  illus- 
trate the  development  of  amphioxus.  frog,  chick,  pig,  and  man.  The 
embryological  specimens  include  a  small  but  valuable  and  growing 
collection  of  human  embryos,  set  of  the  Leuckart-Chun  issue,  and 
twenty-four  large  charts  handpainted  in  oil,  of  local  make.  Adjacent 
to  the  lecture  room  there  is  the  department  office  and  library,  the  re- 
search laboratory,  and  a  store-room.  The  department  has  a  good 
equipment  of  microscopes,  both  compound  and  dissecting,  microtome, 
incubator,    Edinger    drawing    apparatus,    glassware,    and  reagents. 


THE    LIBRARIES 

The  general  library  is  under  the  control  of  the  library  committee 
which  is  composed  of  the  librarian  as  chairman,  and  two  other 
members  of  the  university  faculty.  It  is  administered  with  as  few 
rules  as  possible,  the  desire  of  those  in  control  being  to  help  the  great- 
est number  of  users  possible  to  what  they  want  and  with  such  restric- 
tions only  as  may  seem  necessary.  On  regular  school  days  the  library 
is  open  from  7:45  a.  m.  to  4:45  p.  m.  and  from  7  to  10  p.  m.,  except 
on  Friday  evening  when  the  library  is  not  open,  and  on  Saturday 
when  the  hours  are  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  and    from  2  to  4:45  p.  m. 

The  library,  including  departmental  collections  and  government 
publications  which  it  receives  as  a  government  depository,  numbers 
about  20,000  volumes.  Selection  of  the  books  has  been  made  with 
much  care,  with  the  needs  of  a  modern  university  constantly  in  view 
The  Dewey  Decimal  classification  is  followed.  Government  publica- 
tions which  may  be  of  immediate  use  are  being  catalogued  and 
shelved  with  the  rest  of  the  library  according  to  subjects,  a  process 
which  will  be  continued  as  time  permits. 

Students  and  officers  of  the  university  may  draw  out  books  for 
home  use  in  accordance  with  the  published  regulations.  Persons  not 
connected  with  the  university,  but  known  to  the  librarian,  are  invited 
to  make  use  of  the  books  in  the  reference  room  of  the  library.  Gifts 
to  the  library  are  gladly  received  and  are  promptly  acknowledged. 

Information  about  the  use  of  the  catalogue  and  of  various  indexes 
and  library  aids  will  be  given  on  request. 

The  library  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Oklahoma  City  contains 
a  small  but  well  selected  list  of  text-books  and  works  of  reference. 
New  additions  and  publications  are  being  added  constantly.  The 
reading  room  is  supplied  with  the    leading    medical   periodicals,    The 
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librarian  is  constantly  in  attendance  to  aid  workers  in  their  investiga- 
tion. 

The  engineering  library  is  situated  in  the  engineering  building.  It 
contains  books,  magazines,  and  technical  literature  of  value  to  the 
engineer. 

The  departmental  library  in  geology  is  in  the  Science  Hall  adja- 
cent to  the  geological  laboratories.  It  contains  the  important  literature 
and  maps  pertaining  to  geology. 

The  law  library  is  in  the  basement  of  the  Carnegie  Library.  The  books 
have  been  carefully  selected  and  the  list  contains  most  of  the  essen- 
tials. Other  installments  will  be  procured  from  time  to  time.as  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  school  to  build  up  rapidly  a  library  that  will  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  legal  study  and  investigation.  Several  of  the 
leading  law  journals  are  kept  constantly  on  file.  A  member  of  the 
law  faculty  has  general  supervision  of  the  reading  room  and  student 
assistant  librarians  are  in  charge  to  give  needed  information  and 
maintain  order.  The  library  is  open  during  the  day  and  in  the  even- 
ing. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Bulletin:  The  Bulletin  is  the  official  publication  of  the  uni- 
versity; it  appears  quarterly,  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December. 
Its  object  is  to  set  before  the  public  information  about  the  different 
departments  of  the  university.  Besides  the  regular  quarterly  an- 
nouncements of  the  schools  of  the  university  two  special  reports  have 
been  published  as  follows: 

A  list  of  the  Ferns  and  Flowering  Plants  of  Oklahoma.  A.  H. 
Van  Vleet,  Ph.  D.,  May,  1901. 

Invertebrate  Paleontology  of  the  Red-beds;  an  advance  bulletin  of 
the  first  biennial  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Oklahoma.  J.  W. 
Beede,  Ph.  D.,  1902. 

The  Research  Bulletin:  The  Research  Bulletin  was  established 
in  1909.  It  appears  at  irregular  intervals  and  contains  the  results  of 
original  investigations  carried  on  by  members  of  the  faculty  or  by  ad- 
vanced students.  The  successive  publications  are  numbered  serial- 
ly; Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  have  been  published  and  others  are  in  press.  The 
titles  of  the  papers  published  are:  1.  Some  Observations 
on  the  Habits  and  Placentation  of  Tatu  Novemcinctum.  H.  H.  Lane. 
1909.  2.  A  Suggested  Classification  of  Edentates.  H.  H.  Lane,  1909, 
3.  Proposed  Groups  of  Pennsylvanian  Rocks  of  Eastern  Oklahoma. 
Chas.  N.  Gould,  D.  W.  Ohern,  and  L.  L.  Hutchison,  1910. 

The  News  Letter:  The  News-Letter  is  a  semi-monthly  publica- 
tion established  by  the  regents  to  give  official  information  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  university.  It  is  published  from  the 
president's  office. 
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STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  University  Umpire:     The  Umpire  is  published  twice  a  week 
by  the  students  of  the  university. 

The  Sooner:     The  Sooner  is  an  annual    published  by    the  junior 
class.     It  was  formerly  known  as  The  Mistletoe. 

The  University  Magazine:     The  Magazine  is  published  once  a 
month  by  students  of  the  university. 


NON-ATHLETIC  ORGANIZATIONS— SOCIETIES   FOR    PUB- 
LIC SPEAKING— CLUBS 

There  are  in  the  university  several  societies  for  public  speaking, 
debating,  study  of  special  problems,  etc.  All  non-athletic  student  or- 
ganizations that  may  have  relations  with  the  public  are  under  the 
control  of  the  university.  They  must  on  organization  present  the  plan 
of  their  proposed  undertaking  to  the  committee  on  non-athletic  orga- 
nization and  receive  from  the  committee  a  certificate  of  approval. 
All  organizations  under  the  control  of  one  or  more  members  of  the 
faculty  and  all  literary  and  debating  societies  are  required  to  furnish 
from  time  to  time  such  information  as  may  be  desired  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Senate:  The  Senate  was  organized  in  1897  for  practice  in 
debate  and  parliamentary  drill.     It  is  for  juniors  and  seniors  only. 

The  Forum:  The  Forum  was  organized  in  1898,  and  incorpor- 
ated in  1901.  It  is  devoted  to  literary  work  and  practice  in  parlia- 
mentary principles. 

The  Websterian:  The  Websterian  society  was  organized  in 
1903  for  practice  in  general  literary  society  work.  It  is  associated 
with  the  Forum,  and  admits  freshmen  to  membership. 

The  Zetalethean:  The  Zetalethean  society  was  organized  in 
1904.     It  is  a  literary  society  for  the  women  of  the  university. 

The  House  of  Representatives:  The  House  of  Representatives 
was  organized  in  1905  to  cooperate  with  the  Senate.  It  admits  fresh- 
men and  sophomores. 

The  Oratorical  Association:  The  Oratorical  Association 
manages  the  intercollegiate  debates.  It  is  governed  by  a  council 
composed  of  faculty'and  student  members. 

The  Pick  and  Hammer  Club:  The  Pick  and  HammerClub  was 
organized  in  1906  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  students  in  touch  with 
recent  geological  literature  and  of  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent results  of  field  investigations. 

The  Chemistry  Club:     The    Chemistry    Club    was    organized    in 
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1908  to  stimulate  interest  in  chemistry  and  to  furnish  an    opportunity 
for  reports  on  original  work. 

Teuton ia:  Teutonia  is  a  German  club  organized  in  1907  to  give 
students  in  the  department  practice  in  the  German  language  and 
familiarity  with  German  literature. 

The  Humanist  Club:  The  Humanist  is  an  English  club  organized 
in  1907. 

The  Woman's  League:  The  Woman's  League  is  open  to  all 
women  who  are  students  in  the  university.  It  is  governed  by  a  coun- 
cil made  up  of  student  members  of  the  four  college  classes.  Its  aim  is 
to  promote  a  spirit  of  unity  and  helpfulness  among  the  women  of  the 
university  and  to  advance  their  interests  in  every  way. 

The  Alumni  Association:  The  Alumni  Association  was  organized 
by  the  first  graduates  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1898.  All 
graduates  of  the  university  are  now  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Association. 

The  Sooner  Bar:  The  Sooner  Bar  was  organized  for  law  stu- 
dents in  1909.  Meetings  are  held  each  week  for  the  purpose  of  argu- 
ing legal  questions.  Only  law  students  taking  regular  work  are  eligible 
for  membership. 

Musical  Organizations:  The  various  musical  and  dramatic  or- 
ganizations open  to  students  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  are  described 
in  the  bulletin  of  that  school.  They  include  the  band,  orchestra,  glee 
club,  choir,  dramatic  club,  and  the  like. 

The  Engineer's  Club:  The  Engineer's  Club  was  organized 
in  1910;  it  includes  faculty  and  student  members.  It  holds  meetings 
once  a  month,  at  which  specially  prepared  papers  on  engineering 
subjects  are  read  and  discussed. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  CONTESTS 
Intercollegiate  Debates:  The  university  contests  annually 
with  neighboring  colleges  in  debate.  All  contracts  and  arrangements 
are  made  by  the  council  of  the  oratorical  association.  In  the  past  the 
university  teams  have  competed  successfully  with  the  universities  of 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas.  Debates  are  arranged  for  the  pre- 
sent year  with  the  universities  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Colorado. 

Intercollegiate  Athletic  Contests:  Intercollegiate  contests, 
subject  to  conditions  regarding  membership,  team  organization,  and 
leave  of  absence  imposed  by  the  faculty,  are  held  each  year  with 
other  universities  and  colleges  of  the  Southwest. 

The  Interscholastic  Meet:  The  interscholastic  meet  for  Okla- 
hom  h  schools  was  established  in  the   spring  of    1905.    The   con- 

test.       ~re  from  the  various  high  schools  of   the  state,  and  the  meet 
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takes  place  every  spring  on  the  last  Friday  and  Saturday  of  April, 
at  Norman,  on  Boyd  Field.  Inquiries  concerning  this  meet  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Physical  Director,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. 

ATHLETICS 

The  athletic  sports  and  games  of  the  university  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  athletic  association  and  the  athletic  council.  The  as- 
sociation is  an  organization  of  students  for  the  encouragement  and 
development  of  athletic  sports.  The  council  is  made  up  of  nine 
members:  four  students,  four  members  of  the  faculty,  and  one  alum- 
nus. The  four  student  members  and  one  of  the  faculty  members 
are  elected  by  the  student's  association;  the  alumnus,  and  the  other 
three  faculty  members  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Universi- 
ty. 

The  athletic  council  has  full  control  of  all  athletic  sports,  of  the 
athletic  grounds,  and  of  all  funds  and  properties  of  the  association. 
It  appoints  all  delegates  to  the  conferences  of  any  athletic  association 
of  which  the  university  is  a  member,  selects  all  coaches,  and  awards 
all  athletic  honors.  It  also  decides  all  questions  as  to  the  eligibility 
of  players  except  those  that  have  to  do  with  scholastic  standing; 
these  come  under  a  faculty  committee. 

The  committee  on  eligibility  is  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  University  from  the  members  of  the  faculty.  It 
administers  the  regulations  as  to  the  number  of  hours  and  the  class 
of  work  that  must  be  carried  by  students  before  they  are  permitted  to 
play  on  any  athletic  teams. 

A  general  manager  of  athletics,  designated  by  the  management 
of  the  university,  works  under  the  direction  and  approval  of  the 
athletic  council.  He  has  charge  of  all  business  affairs  of  the  council, 
makes  all  schedules  and  contracts  with  other  schools,  keeps  the  records 
of  the  teams  and  players,  accompanies  the  teams  from  home  when 
necessary,  and  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  all  rules  of  eligibili- 
ty. 

MORAL  AND   RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 
Religious  exercises,  consisting  of    scripture    readings,  singing,  and 
prayer,  are  held  twice  a  week  in  the  university  chapel.     Although  at- 
tendance is  voluntary,  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  moral,  religious, 
and  social  spirit  of  the  university  is  heartly  recognized. 

The  Christian  Associations:  The  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  are  the  centers  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  university,  and  they  are  active  in  all  forms  of  moral  and  Chris- 
tian   work     properly    within  the  scope    of    such     organizations.     All 
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students  are  invited  to  membership,  either  active  or  associate. 
Devotional  meetings  are  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  2:00  o'clock. 
In  addition  to  these  meetings  the  associations  carry  on  social  work,  and 
they  aim  to  become  a  practical  help  to  the  students  in  their  universi- 
ty life.  Members  meet  new  students  at  the  trains,  aid  them  in  secur- 
ing suitable  rooms  and  boarding  places,  hold  receptions  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  and  at  various  other  times.  The  secretary  of  each 
association  is  glad  to  be  helpful   on  all  occasions. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary:  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  now  maintains  a  per- 
manent general  secretary  who  devotes  his  time  to  the  work. 

City  Churches:  Most  of  the  important  religious  denominations 
have  organizations  in  Norman,  and  these  churches  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  students  to  join  them  in  their  work. 

DEAN  OF  WOMEN 

In  June  1908,  the  office  of  Dean  of  Women  was  created.  Women 
may  consult  with  the  dean  whenever  they  desire  information,  advice, 
or  counsel.  Those  who  are  planning  to  enter  the  university,  or  par- 
ents who  wish  information  concerning  the  provisions  for  women  at  the 
university,  should  address  the  Dean  of  Women,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

UNIVERSITY  DEGREE  A  DIPLOMA  TO   TEACH 

Under  certain  restrictions  a  degree  granted  by  the  university  gives 
the  holder  the  right  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  The 
territorial  law  covering  this  points  is  as  follows: 

"(6789)  Sec.  11.  *  *  *  After  any  person  has  graduated  at 
the  university,  and,  after  such  graduation,  has  successfully 
taught  a  public  school  in  this  territory  for  sixteen  school  months,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  such  authority  to 
countersign  the  diploma  of  said  teacher,  after  such  examination  as  to 
moral  character,  learning,  and  ability  to  teach  as  to  said  superintendent 
may  seem  proper  and  reasonable.  Any  person  holding  a  diploma 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Territorial  University  of  Okla- 
homa, shall  after  his  diploma  has  been  countersigned  by  the  territorial 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  aforesaid,  be  deemed  qualified 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  territory,  and  such  diplo- 
ma shall  be  a  certificate  of  such  qualification  until  annulled  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction." 

RECOMMENDATION   OF   TEACHERS 
The  committee  on  recommendations  collects  data  concerning  gradu- 
ates and  students  who  desire  to  teach  in    Oklahoma  and  assists  them 
and  school  boards  and  superintendents  as  far  as  possible  in  the   mat- 
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ter  of  the  proper  placing  of  teachers.  Those  interested  in  securing 
teachers  or  positions  should  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
mi  Recommendations,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university.  In  certain 
courses,  however,  fees  or  deposits  are  required  of  the  student  as  a 
guarantee  against  loss  or  damage  to  equipment  and  instruments 
placed  in  his  care  or  to  pay  for  material  used  in  the  course.  In  case 
a  student  exhausts  his  deposits  before  the  completion  of  the  course,  the 
instructor  in  charge  may  require  such  additional  deposits  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable.  All  unused  portions  of  the  deposits 
may  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  when  the 
student  leaves  the  university,  provided  he  notifies  the  office 
at  the  time  of  his  departure  that  he  must  withdraw,  but  no 
deposits  will  be  returned  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1st 
No  fees  are  subject  to  withdrawal  after  the  first  week. 

All  fees  and  deposits  are  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the  universi- 
ty at  the  beginning  of  each  half  year  and  no  class  cards  are  issued 
by  the  registrar  until  a  receipt  for  such  fees  and  deposits  signed  by 
the  treasurer  is  presented  to  him. 

List   of   Fees   and    Deposits 
The  following  list  gives  all  the  fees  and  deposits  charged  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  university: 

Fees        Deposits 
Gymnasium 

Use  of  locker $    .50 

Deposit  for  key $    .50 

Late  Enrollment 2.00 

Library _-.  2.00 

Diploma ...     5.00 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Anatomy  XIII ._ 1.00 

Anatomy    XV 4.00 

Anatomy   VI 5.00 

Anatomy  VII _*.._  3.00 

Anatomy  XI. _. 15.00 

Anatomy  XII , 10.00 

Bacteriology  I,  II 5.00 

Bacteriology  IV 3.00 

Botany  I,  IV,  V.  VII,  VIII,  X,  XL__ 1.00 

Botany   III 2.00 

Chemistry  II,  IV,  X,  XIX,  XX,  XXII 5.01 
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Chemistry  I,   III,  V,  VI,  IX,    XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV, 

XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  XXIII,  XXIV  . . . .    1 0.00 

Drawing  each  course         2.50 

Electrical  Engineering  VIII,  X___   1.00 

Electrical  Engineering  Ha,  XIa,  Xlla,  XHIa  2.00 

Electrical  Engineering  XVI,  XVII 2.50 

Electrical    Engineering  Ilia 4.00 

Geology  VII,  XV 3.00 

Geology  XVIII 2.50 

Geology  XX 1.50 

Materia  Medica  I,  II,  IV,  V  1.00 

Mechanical    Engineering    la,  Ha,  Ilia,  IVa 2.00 

Pathology  II,  XI,  XII  5.00 

Pharmacology  I 5.00 

Pharmacy  I,  VI 2.00 

Pharmacy    II,  III 5.00 

Pharmacy    IV 5.00 

Physics  la,  Ha 1.50 

Physics  Ilia 3.00 

Physics  IV 3.00 

Physiology  III,  IV.  V  5.00 

Physiology  VII 2.00 

Psychology  IVa.  IVb ....    2.00 

Shop  I,  II,  HI,  IV 5.00 

Zoology  I,  III,  IV,  V,  VI.  VII,  VIII  5.00 

Zoology  XI 3.00 

Private  Lessons  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  year  in  the  schcol  of  Fine  Arts  is  divided  into  four  quarters, 
each  quarter  being  one-half  of  the  university  semester.  The 
rates  quoted  are  for  one  quarter,  two  lessons  a  week;  for  one  lesson  a 
week  half  the  regular  rate  is  charged. 

The  time  for  each  lesson  is  30  minutes,  and  the  rates  are  $18.00. 
$13.50,  or  $9.00,  depending  on  the  instructor  chosen. 


Board   and    Rooms 

Board,  including  furnished  rooms,  can  be  had  for  from  $4  to  $6  a 
week.  The  average  cost  of  living  is  as  low  in  Norman  as  in  any 
other  town  of  its  size  in  the  state.  The  general  advance  in  prices, 
however,  so  noticeable  during  the  past  several  years,  has  increased 
the  cost  of  living  here  as  elsewhere.  While  the  increase  is  not  serious, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  whereas  several  years  ago  plain    table 
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board  could  be  had  for  two  dollars  a  week,  it  costs  now    from  $3  to  $4. 
Rooms  for  two  may  be  secured  for  $6    to  $10  a  month. 

King  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  young  women,  was  opened  in  September, 
1910.  This  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Those  interested  should  address  the  Matron,  King  Hall, 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Opportunities    for  Self  Support 

There  is  work  to  do  at  the  university  and  in  the  town  by  which 
students  may  support  themselves  wholly  or  in  part  while  attending 
school.  The  university  can  not  promise  employment  to  any  one,  and 
it  does  not  encourage  young  people  to  enroll  who  are  entirely  without 
resources,  but  it  does  help  deserving  students  who  show  a  willingness 
to  help  themselves  to  get  something  to  do.  The  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  are  active  in  helping  students, 
and  lists  of  places  where  work  may  be  had  are  furnished  the  office 
each  term.  Every  year  students  add  to  their  income  by  their  labor 
outside  of  school  hours;  but  they  rely  on  their  own  ability,  industry,  and 
character  in  all  cases.  Those  older  in  residence  and  known  to  be 
capable  have  the  better  opportunity.  The  business  men  of  Norman 
and  the  citizens  in  general  are  in  sympathy  with  the  young  people  of 
the  university  and  favor  them  whenever  possible.  The  work  about 
the  grounds  and  buildings  and  university  offices  is  reserved  for  stu- 
dents. Those  with  trades,  stenographers,  printers,  etc.,  find  work  as 
readily  here  as  they  would  in  any  other  Oklahoma  town  of  4,000  in- 
habitants. Others  can  get  odd  jobs  to  do  by  the  hour.  Some  make 
work  for  themselves  by  advertising,  canvassing,  or  doing  whatever 
their  originality  suggests.  Usually  students  who  must  work  their  way 
are  advised  to  plan  for  an  extra  year  in  which  to  finish  their  course; 
but  self-support  is  possible  to  any  one  who  is  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES 

Fellowship  in  Economics:  A  fellowship  in  economics  paying 
$360  is  offered  to  a  student  who  may  be  a  candidate  for  a  graduate 
degree.  Application  for  appointment  should  be  made  in  writing  to 
the  registrar  of  the  university. 

The  GarberCup:  In  May,  1906,  Judge  M.  C.  Garber,  of  Enid, 
presented  to  the  Forum  and  Senate  debating  clubs  a  trophy  cup  for 
excellence  in  public  speaking  and  parliamentary  practice. 

The  Render    Medals:       Through    the    courtesy    of   Samuel    P. 
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Render,  Esq.,  of  Lawton,  the  Oratorical  Association  and  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  are  holders  of  gold  medals  to  be  contested  for  annually. 

Debating  Prizes:  Several  small  prizes  are  offered  in  the  pre- 
liminaries for  intercollegiate  debates.  In  1910,  the  Oklahoma  delega- 
tion to  Congress  offered  a  cash  prize  of  $125  to  the  Oklahoma  team 
in  the  Kansas-Oklahoma   debate. 

The  Butte  Debating  Prize:  Hon.  George  C.  Butte  of  Muskoget- 
has  very  generously  made  an  offer  to  the  University  of  Oklahoma  to 
establish  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  be  awarded  to  the  universi- 
ty student  receiving  first  honors  in  debate.  Mr.  Butte  offers  this  prize 
annually  for  ten  years. 

Edward  Thompson  Company  Prize:  The  Edward  Thompson 
Company  offers  as  a  prize  to  a  third  year  law  student  The  American  and 
English  Enclyclopedia  of  Law,  2nd  Edition,  in  32  volumes.  This  prize, 
valued  at  $240,  will  be  awarded  to  the  candidate  for  the  degree  LL.  B. 
who  presents  the  best  thesis  upon  a  subject  assigned  by  the  faculty. 

American  Law  Book  Company  Prize:  The  American  Law 
Book  Company  offers  to  a  third  year  student  a  prize  consisting  of  the 
first  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure,  to  be 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  law  faculty.  This  prize,  valued  at 
$97,  the  faculty  have  decided  to  award  at  the  time  of  graduation  to 
the  most  meritorious  student  in  the  third  year  class,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  entire  course.  The  award  will  be  based  on  grades  in 
examinations,  class-room  proficiency,  ability  in  logical  and  succinct 
statement,  interest  displayed  in  club  courts  and  other  law  school  ac- 
tivities, use  of  the  library,  and  strength  of  character. 

Rhodes  Scholarship:  The  Cecil  Rhodes  Scholarships  are  of  in- 
terest to  all  the  colleges  of  the  state.  The  President  of  the  University 
is  chairman  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Committee  for  Oklahoma.  The 
competitive  examinations  are  usually  held  at  the  university.  The 
scholarships  assigned  to  Oklahoma  have  been  filled  first  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Kendall  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  appointed  in  1904,  the  second 
by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Mahaffy,  of  Kingfisher  College,  appointed  in  1905. 
In  1907,  the  candidate  chosen  from  those  qualifying  was  Mr.  Earl  Kil- 
burn  Kline,  of  the  university.  Mr.  Walter  Campbell,  of  the  South- 
western Normal,  was  appointed  from  those  qualifying  in  1908.  In 
January,  1910,  Mr.  R.  L.  Lange  of  Kingfisher  was  appointed.  Mr. 
William  Clyde  Vogt  of  Kingfisher  College  was  appointed  in  January, 
1911. 

UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  state  university  to  lend  its  aid  to  all  education- 
al activities  which  are  being  carried  on  in  this  state,    and    it   regards 
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the  fulfillment  of  this  aim  as  one  of  its  great  obligations  towards  the 
people  of  the  commonwealth  and  one  in  the  pursuit  of  which  it  desires 
to  be  especially  active.  To  carry  out  this  work  the  university  offers  a 
large  number  of  lectures  and  addresses  of  educational,  scientific,  and 
popular  interest,  by  members  of  the  university  faculty.  Many  of  the 
lectures  are  illustrated  by  means  of  the  stereopticon,  drawings,  or  maps. 
These  lectures  or  addresses  have  been  prepared  for  delivery  before 
commercial  clubs,  county  normal  institutes,  high  schools,  teachers'  as- 
sociations, women's  clubs,  reading  circles,  literary  clubs,  farmers'  asso- 
ciations, or  popular  audiences. 

The  range  of  subjects  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  any  organization  desiring  a  lecture  may  find  a  subject  suited  to 
its  needs.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  university  to  give  during  the  coming 
year  series  of  lectures,  consisting  of  not  less  than  four,  on  subjects  of 
special  interest,  at  various  places  throughout  the  state.  These  courses 
are  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  a  local  organization.  For  the 
delivery  of  these  lectures  no  charge  is  made  except  actual  expenses, 
including  railroad  fare  and  hotel  bills.  It  is  understood  that  all  cost 
of  advertising  and  securing  a  hall  is  to  be  borne  by  the  club  or  organ- 
ization engaging  the  lecturer. 

A  list  of  subjects,  and  any  other  information  relative  to  lecture 
courses,  is  published  in  a  bulletin,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  one  on 
application. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  University  Extension.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


DIRECTIONS   FOR    NEW    STUDENTS 

Entrance 
New  students  should  first  obtain  a  certificate  of  admission.    The 
requirements   for   admission  to  the  several  schools,  and  the   several 
methods  of  admission,  are  explained  in  full  under  Admission. 

Registration 

The  periods  of  registration  may  be  learned  from  the  calendar  at 
the  first  of  this  publication.  Late  registration  should  be  avoided. 
Students  may  not  enroll  for  credit  at  a  late  date.  A  fee  of  $2.00  is 
charged  those  who  enroll  after  the  regular  days  of  registration. 

After  a  new  student  has  been  given  a  certificate  of  admission,  it 
is  Eecessary  to  go  to  the  registration  office  for  matriculation.  The 
student  then  goes  to  the  proper  dean,  or  enrolling  committee,  and, 
after  consultation,  makes  out  the  study  card,  which  must  be  approved 
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by  the  dean,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  advanced  student,  by  the  student's 
major  professor. 

The  study  card,  after  approval,  must  be  filed  with  the  treasurer, 
and  the  prescribed  fees  must  be  paid. 

Work  may  be  taken  in  more  than  one  school,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  deans  concerned. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  enroll  for  an  excessive  amount  of  work. 
The  limit  of  hours  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  or 
college  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  Fifteen  hours  a  week  is  the 
average  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  hour,  as  used  in  the 
university,  is  understood  to  mean  one  hour  of  class  work  with  at  least 
two  hours  of  preparation,  or  the  equivalent,  each  week,  for  one  semes- 
ter. 

Board   and   Room 

Students  who  desire  assistance  in  finding  room  and  board  should 
apply  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary.  Women  should  consult  the  Dean 
of  Women. 

Change   of  Studies 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  study,  or  take  a  new  one,  after  the 
study  card  has  been  filed  must  present  to  the  dean,  or  other  adviser, 
a  petition  for  the  change.  If  the  petition  is  approved  by  the  dean 
and  by  the  instructors  concerned,  it  must  be  filed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  original  study  card. 

Absence   From   Recitation 

For  a  student  to  pursue  work  properly  in  the  university  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  present  at  each  meeting  of  the  class.  If  a  student  is  obliged 
to  be  absent  from  any  recitation  or  lecture  on  account  of  sickness,  or 
other  unavoidable  cause,  a  report  should  be  made  promptly  to  the  in- 
structor concerning  the  reason  for  the  absence.  Violation  of  the 
above  subjects  the  student  to  such  penalties  as  may  be  imposed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  several  faculties. 

Withdrawal 

Permission  to  withdraw  from  the  university  before  the  close  of 
the  semester  should  be  secured  from  the  dean  and  filed  with  the  reg- 
istrar. Otherwise  a  certificate  of  honorable  withdrawal  or  a  refund  of 
deposits  will  not  be  granted  and  the  student  will  receive  a  mark  of 
"F"  in  all  courses. 

Physical   Training 

All  students  entering  the  university  are  expected  to  take  the  pre- 
scribed work  in  physical  training  during  the  first  year.    This  does  not 
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apply,  however,  to  students  entering  with  at  least  one  year's  work  of 
college  rank,  accepted  in  full  by  the  university. 

Planning  Work    For  the  Year 

Work  begun  in  a  subject  should  ordinarily  be  carried  through  the 
year.  This  is  especially  true  in  courses  of  an  elementary  character, 
and  no  beginning  work  in  a  foreign  language  is  credited  toward  a  de- 
gree or  toward  the  removal  of  entrance  conditions  unless  carried 
satisfactorily  through  both  semesters. 

Official   Notices 

Students  should  watch  the  bulletin  board  for  notices.  An  official 
notice  properly  posted  is  considered  sufficient  information  to  students 
of  any  necessary  changes  in  program  or  of  other  changes  of  a  similar 
nature. 

Examination 

An  examination  at  the  end  of  each  course  of  study  closes  the 
work  to  that  point. 

Reports  to   Parents  and   Guardians 

At  the  close  of  each  semester,  or  whenever  deemed  advisable,  a 
report  of  the  student's  class  standing  will  be  sent  to  the 
parent  or  guardian,  unless  the  student  is  self-supporting.  In  that 
case  a  report  will  be  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian  only  by  request. 

Grades 

Students'  grades  in  all  courses  are  filed  with  the  registrar.  The 
grades  used  ordinarily  are  "A,"  meaning  excellent;  "B, "meaning  good; 
"C,"  meaning  fair;  "D,"  meaning  condition;  "F,"  meaning  failure. 

Conditions  and   Failures 

A  student  who  fails  to  complete  the  work  of  any  course,  will  re- 
ceive a  mark  of  "failure"  or  "condition"  Such  condition  may  be  re- 
moved in  accordance  with  the  provisions  for  such  removal  made 
by  the  faculty  offering  the  course.  A  student  who  has  failed  in  a 
required  subject  must,  if  possible,  register  for  it  the  first  time  it  is 
given.  A  student  failing  in  any  course  can  not  receive  credit  for  it 
until  it  has  been  taken  again  in  class. 

Students  receiving  a  mark  of  failure  or  condition  in  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  any  semester  forfeit  their 
connection  with  the  university.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of 
the  faculty  to  reinstate  such  students  on  proper  petition  and  showing, 
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GENERAL   REQUIREMENTS    FOR   ADMISSION 

The  work  of  the  several  undergraduate  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
university  is  planned  to  follow  the  completion  of  at  least  four  years' 
preparation  in  an  acceptable  high  school,  or  the  equivalent,  except 
as  provided  for  in  the  two-year   school  of  pharmacy. 

In  general,  applicants  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  but 
for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  applicants  must  be  at  least 
seventeen,  and  to  the  School  of  Law,  at  least  eighteen.  No  age  limit 
is  set  for  admission  as  an  unclassified  student  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts. 

The  university  is    open  on  equal  terms  to  both  sexes. 

Admission  may  be  either  by  examination  or  by  certificate,  and 
may  be  either  to  freshman,  to    unclassified,  or  to  advanced  standing. 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 
The  committee  on  admission  will  conduct  entrance  examina- 
tions at  the  university  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  following  Com- 
mencement  in  June,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  opening 
week  of  school  in  September,  and  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
preceding  the  beginning  of  the  class  work  of  the  second  semester, 
in  such  subjects  as  are  called  for  one  week  before  the  date 
Bet  for  the  beginning  of  the  examination.  All  applicants  who  do 
riot  hold  certificates  of  admission  should  present  themselves 
for  examination. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 
Applicants  may  be  admitted  without    examination    on    presenta- 
tion of  properly  indorsed  certificates  from  affiliated  schools,  or  on  cre- 
dentials from  other  schools  of  recognized  standing.   Admission  may  be 
partly  by  certificate    and    partly  by    examination. 

Graduates  of  regularly  affiliated  schools  should  file  their  certifi- 
cates with  the  registrar  at  or  before  matriculation.  All  other  appli- 
cants for   admission  should  file  their  records  with  the    committee    on 
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admission  at  least  two  months  before  the  opening  of  school,     The  com 
mittee  will  then  have  time  to  report  to   applicants   upon    what  terms 
rhey  may  be  admitted. 

ADMISSION  TO  FRESHMAN  STANDING 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  freshman  standing  are  usually 
stated  in  units.  The  unit  of  entrance  credit  is  the  standard  amount 
of  work  required  in  a  secondary  school  subject  given  thirty-six  weeks, 
with  five  recitation  periods  a  week,  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  or  with 
four  recitation  periods  of  sixty  minutes  each.  Thp  unit  is  also  de- 
fined as  one-fourth  of  a  full  years  work. 

For  a  subject  carried  eighteen  weeks  with  five  recitation  periods 
a  week  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  one-half  unit  of  credit  is  given. 
One-half  unit  is  also  given  for  a  subject  carried  thirty-six  weeks  with 
three  recitation  periods  a  week  of  forty-five  minutes  each. 

Fifteen  properly  selected  units  of  credit  secured  either  by  exami- 
nation or  by  certificate  from  an  acceptable  school  will  admit  the 
student  to  freshman  standing. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  several  undergraduate 
schools  of  the  university  are  given  below  in  units.  All  work  should  be 
chosen  from  the  subjects  listed  on  page  49  and  described  on  page   51  ff. 
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One  Foreign  Lang.     - 
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2 

Latin     ----- 

2* 

2 

1 

Physics      -     -     -     - 

14 

1 
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Free- Hand  Drawing 

1-2 
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4  1-2 
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15 

15 

15 

15 
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*For  further  information  and  especially  for  additional  information,  if  any,  in  these 
schools,  see  catalogue  of  the  university  or  bulletins  of  the  schools. 

tChemistry,  one  unit,  botany,  one  unit,  zoology,  one  unit,  or  botany  and  zoology, 
one-half  unit  each,  may  be  substituted  for  physics  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Applicants  presenting  fifteen  units,  including  three  of  English  and 
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two  of  mathematics,  will  be  admitted  to  freshman  standing;  but.  de- 
ficiencies, in  the  required  subjects,  if  any,  must  be  made  up  before 
sophomore  classification  is  given. 

Note. — The  term  freshman  standing  is  used  throughout  this  sec- 
tion as  descriptive  of  students  presenting  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  freshman  class  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or 
the  minimum  requirements  for  admission  without  condition  to  the 
first  year  of  a  professional  school.  One  or  more  years  of  college  train- 
ing, however,  are  advised  usually  before  professional  study  is  begun, 
and  many  students  do  enter  upon  professional  courses  after  one,  two, 
three,  or  even  four  years  of  college  work.  The  term  freshman  stand- 
ing is  certainly  not  applicable  to  such  students,  but  it  does  seem  ap- 
plicable to  students  entering  the  professional  school  directly  from  the 
high  school. 

This  section  deals  particularly  with  admission  to  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  only  in  a  general  way  with  admission  to  other 
schools.  The  paragraph  on  admission  in  the  information  concerning 
each  school  in  the  general  catalogue  or  in  the  separate  bulletin  of  the 
school  supplies  other  details. 


UNCLASSIFIED    STUDENTS 

Applicants,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to  such 
work  as  they  are  prepared  to  take.  Such  applicants  for  admission 
must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  must  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  freshman  standing,  except  as  provided  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  regulations  of  the  several  professional  schools  should 
he  consulted  for  additional  information  concerning  admission  as  an 
unclassified  student. 

Students  enrolled  in  some  freshman  work  while  making  up  defi- 
ciencies are  also  ranked  as  unclassified  students. 


MAKING    UP    DEFICIENCIES 

In  general,  all  deficiencies  should  be  made  up  before  college  work 
is  taken.  Certain  courses  of  college  rank,  however,  may  be  counted 
as  entrance  subjects  for  the  satisfaction  of  one  or  two  elective  units. 
In  making  up  deficiences,  one  five-hour  course  or  two  three-hour 
courses  in  the  college  are  equivalent  to  one  unit  of  entrance  credit- 
No  work  may  be  counted  twice,  that  is,  both  in  fulfillment  of  en- 
trance requirements  and  as  hours    towards  a  degree. 

High  school  graduates  deficient  in  not  more  than  three  units  may 
in  certain  schools  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  part  of  the  freshman 
work.  In  such  cases  the  deficiencies  may  be  made  up  in  the 
high  school,  or  with  the  aid  of  private  tutors,  or  as  provided  in  the 
paragraph  just  preceding.     The   whole    number  of  hours,  in   which  a 
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student  is  enrolled  must  not  exceed,  however,  the  limit  set  by  the  rule> 
governing  the  amount  of  work.  An  applicant  planning  to  enroll  in 
part  of  the  first-year  work  in  one  of  the  professional  schools  of  the 
university,  while  making  up  deficiencies,  should  consult  the  bulletin  of 
that  school.  Certain  schools  require  all  deficiencies  to  be  made  up 
before  their  work  is  begun. 


ADVANCED   STANDING   FOR   WORK  DONE  IN   HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

College  credit  for  work  done  in  high  school  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  for  entrance  will  be  given  only  upon  examination.  In 
general,  application  for  such  credit  may  be  made  only  by  graduates  of 
affiliated  high  schools  who  have  done  work  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments for  graduation.  Such  excess  work  should  be  certified  in  detail 
to  the  committee  on  admission.  Application  for  advanced  standing 
must  be  made  to  the  committee  at  matriculation,  or  within  one 
month  thereafter. 

ADVANCED    STANDING     FOR    WORK     DONE     IN     NORMAL 

SCHOOLS 

Graduates  from  state  normal  schools  will  be  given  credit  for  such 
courses  of  college  rank  as  they  have  completed  up  to  a  maximum  of 
sixty  academic  hours. 


ADVANCED  STANDING  FOR  WORK  DONE  IN  OTHER 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Students  from  other  schools  who  have  pursued  standard  college 
courses  equivalent  to  those  of  the  university  will  receive  credit  for 
such  courses  upon  presentation  of  proper  certificates  of  creditable 
standing  and  honorable  dismissal. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  must  be  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee on  admission  at  matriculation.  Students  coming  from  approved 
colleges  whose  requirements  for  admission  are  substantially  those  of  the 
university  will  be  admitted  ordinarily  to  equal  standing,  provided  they 
enter  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  The  full  equival- 
ent of  the  senior  years  work  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  the  can- 
didate is  enrolled  must  be  completed  in  residence  before  a  degree  will 
be  granted.  In  no  case  will  advanced  standing  for  more  than  three 
year's  work,  or  90  academic  hours  toward  graduation,  be  given. 

Examination  for  advanced  standing  may  be  given  to  applicants 
who  cannot  furnish  satisfactory  certificates  of   having  taken  the  work 
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m  an  approved  college.  The  amount  of  credit  so  obtained,  and  the 
subjects  upon  which  examination  will  be  given,  will  be  determined  by 
the  committee. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
For   admission    to  graduate    standing    see    catalogue    under    the 
head  of  the  Graduate  School. 

AFFILIATION   OF  SCHOOLS 

When  the  authorities  of  any  school  desire  to  affiliate  with  the 
university,  formal  application  for  inspection  should  be  made  to  the 
state  high  school  inspector,  A.  C.  Parsons,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

It  is  understood  that  the  high  school  exists  for  the  training  of  the 
greater  number  who  do  not  go  to  college,  rather  than  for  the  smaller 
number  who  do  go.  The  courses  that  constitute  the  best  education 
for  the  duties  of  practical  life  constitute  also  the  best  preparation  in 
genera]  for  the  college  or  technical  school.  The  standards  set  for 
affiliation  are  practically  those  of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  which  were  made  jointly  by  colleges 
and  high  schools.  If  the  pupil  is  to  be  credited  for  admission  with 
high  school  courses,  the  courses  should  be  given  under  conditions  that 
develop  as  nearly  as  possible  their  full  educational  value.  The  co-oper- 
ation of  the  high  schools. of  the  state  will  be  welcomed  in  shaping  the 
rules  of  affiliation  to  conform  to  the  best  standards.  The  educational 
ideals  promoted  by  the  state  should  be  such  as  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  high  school  and  the  university  alike. 

A  high  school  with  a  curriculum  largely  elective  is  not  expected 
{<>  make  specific  requirements  for  graduation  to  fit  the  entrance 
requirements  of  the  several  colleges  or  schools  of  the 
university.  It  is  enough  for  the  university  to  ask  that  a  student  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  select  such  work  as  will  fit  him  to  enter  the 
school   of   his  choice. 

Standards  for  Accredited  Schools 

(1)  The  high  school  curriculum  should  cover  four  school  years  of 
not  less  than  thirty-six  weeks  each,  and  should  follow  an  elementary 
course  of  not  less  than  eight  years  in  length. 

(2)  The  curriculum  should  require  of  each  pupil  not  more  than 
lour  recitations  daily  with  periods  not  less  than  forty  minutes  in  length. 
Minor  subjects  not  counted  toward  graduation  are  not  considered. 

(3)  Schools  seeking  credit  in  science,  history,  and  English  should 
give  evidence  of  special  laboratory  and  library  equipment  in  those 
branches. 

(4)  The  school  shouid  offer  at  least  fifteen  of  the  standard  units 
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accepted  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  High 
Schools.  These  units  are  named"  and  described  on  page  49  ff. 
Three  units  of  English  and  two  of  mathematics  should  be  required 
for  graduation. 

(5)  The  entire  time  of  at  least  three  teachers  should  be  devoted 
to  high  school  instruction.  The  work  should  be  organized  on  the  do 
partmental  plan. 

(6)  Instructors  should  not  conduct  more  than  six  recitations 
daily,  and  the  number  of  instructors  teaching  exclusively  in  the  high 
school  should  bear  the  proportion  of  one  to  not  more  than  than  thirty 
students 

(7)  The  minimum  scholastic  attainment  of  all  instructors  should 
be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  standard  college  or  university,  In- 
cluding special  work  in  the  subjects  taught.  Such  requirements,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  construed  as  retroactive. 

Admission  from  Accredited   Schools 

A  high  school  meeting  the  foregoing  requirements  will  be  accredit- 
ed for  four  years  work  and  the  inspector  will  send  to  the  school 
authorities  a  list  of  the  units  of  entrance  credit  for  which  the  school  is 
accredited  and  a  duplicate  list  will  be  filed  with  the  university 
committee  on  admission.  This  list  will  be  revised  as  often  as  the 
inspector  is  notified  of  changes  in  or  additions  to  the  curriculum. 
The  principal  or  superintendent  will  thereafter  be  asked  only  to  certify 
to  the  registrar  of  the  university  the  particular  units  that  graduates 
of  the  high  school  have  completed  when  they  enter  the  university. 

Any  school  whose  graduates  have  been  customarily  admit 
ted  in  the  past  to  substantially  freshman  standing  is  considered  as 
accredited  until  the  high  school  inspector  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  it  and  file  his  reports  with  the  university.  The  committee  on 
admission  will  pass  on  the  individual  records  of  graduates  seek- 
ing admission  from  such  schools. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  that  have  been  inspected  and  accredited 
by  the  state  should  file  their  certificates  with  the  registrar  at  or  before 
matriculation.  All  other  applicants  for  admission  should  file  their 
records  with  the  committee  on  admission  at  least  two  months  be- 
fore the  opening  of  school.  The  committee  will  then  have  time  to  re- 
port to  applicants    upon  what  terms  they  may  be  admitted. 

The  accrediting  of  four  years'  work  means  that  a  high  school 
affords  every  pupil  at  graduation  the  opportunity  for  freshman  stand- 
ing in  the   university,  if  the  work  has  been  properly  selected. 

Private  academies,  seminaries,  and  other  secondary  schools  may 
be  accredited  on  the  same  basis  as  public  high  schools. 

Schools  are  accredited  for  one  year  or  longer,  but  after    one    year 
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a  new  inspection  and  a  new  accrediting  of  the   high    school   may   be 
made 

Subjects  Accepted  for  Admission 


1-2 


1,2,  3,  English— College  En 
trance  Requirements 

4  Fourth  year  English    . 

5  Algebra  through  Quad 

ratics 

6  Plane  Geometry 
7a  Solid  Geometry         .     . 
(Required  for  Engineering) 
7b  Algebra  from  Quadratics     1 

(One-half  year  taken 
after  plane  geomtery) 

7bb  The  same  when  taken 
for  one  year   and   before 
plane  geometry    ...  1 

7bx  The  same   when  taken 
for  one-half  year  and  be- 
fore plane  geometry.Right 
to   examine    student   re- 
served      

8a  Trigonometry     .     . 

8b  Advanced  Algebra 

9  Ancient  History     ...  1 

10  Modern  History     .         .        1 

11  English  History    .       1-2  or  1 

12  American  History     .  1-2  or  1 

(Oklahoma  History  may 
be  included  in  No.  12. 
American  History  taken 
in  9th  and  10th  grades 
credited  only  upon  ex- 
amination.) 

13a  Civics 

13b  Economics 

14  First  year  Latin 

15  Caesar — four  books 

16  Cicero — six  orations 

17  Vergil — six  books    . 

1 8  First  year  Greek    .     . 


2 
1-2 
1-2 


1-2 
1-2 


19  Anabasis 

20  Homer 

21  First  year  German    . 

22  Second  year  German 

23  Third  year  German 

24  Fourth  year  German 

25  First  year  French      .     . 

26  Second  year  French 

27  Third  year  French     .     . 

28  Fourth  year  French 

29  First  year  Spanish    .     . 

30  Second  year  Spanish 

31  Physics 

32  Chemistry 

33  Physical  Geography  1-2  or 

34  Botany     .     .     .     .     1  -2  or 

35  Zoology  (one  year)     .     . 
35a  Zoology(one-half  year)  1-2 
35b  Physiology    (one  -  half 

year) 1-2 

(Physiology  credited  only 
upon  examination  unless 
taken  after  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  grade.) 

OCCUPATIONAL    SUBJECTS 

(Not  more  than  two  units 
credited.) 

36  ManuaM  Training — Shop 

Work     .1-2  or  I 
37a  Free-Hand  Drawing  .    1-2 
(Required  for  Engineering) 
37b  Free-Hand  Drawing  .    1-2 
37c  Mechanical  Drawing  .  1-2 

38  Domestic  Science  .  1  -2  or  1 

39  Agriculture  .  .  1-2  or  1 
40a  Commercial  Law  ...  1-2 
40b  Commercial  Geography  1-2 


In  general  entrance  credits  are  given    only  for    such  subjects    as 
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are  enumerated  in  the  table  of  units  printed  above  and  described  in 
the  following  pages.  Biology  is  by  definition  a  half  unit  of  botany 
and  half  a  unit  of  zoology,  and  is  so  credited.  Unit  No.  33  may  in- 
clude work  in  geology. 

A  unit  course  covered  in  one-half  year  will  be  given  one-half  unit 
of  credit  only  when  it  is  so  indicated  in  the  table.  For  example,  bot- 
any completed  in  one-half  year  will  be  credited  (as  No.  34  1-2),  while 
chemistry  will  not  be  credited  for  less  than  a  full  unit.  A  unit  of 
work  done  in  less  than  the  standard  time  is  credited  in  full  only  upon 
examination. 


SUGGESTED    FOUR    YEAR   CURRICULUM 

(  Phys.  Geog.  1-2  ; 
English  Algebra  Foreign  Language 

or  Ancient  History     (Botany  \-2  \ 

English  Plane  Geom.      Foreign  Language,  Modern  History, 

Agriculture  (two  of  three) 

English  Physics  Foreign  Language  Elective 

Foreign  Language  Electives,  two  subjects  Amer.  Hist.  &. 

Civics 
Either  chemistry,  fourth  year  English,  shorthand  and  typewriting, 

or  physiology  is  suggested  as  one  of  the  electives  of  the  fourth  year. 
Latin  and  German  are  recommended  as  suitable  foreign  languages 
The  above  is  the  plan  recommended  for  four-year  high  schools  in 

the  manual  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

ACCREDITED   SCHOOLS 

The  list  of  accredited  schools  is  now  being  revised. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES  ACCEPTED  FOR 
ADMISSION 

ENGLISH 

Three  or  Four  Units 
1-3.  The  three  units  required  in  English  should  cover  grammar 
including  especially  syntax,  persistent  training  in  composition,  the  es- 
sential principles  of  rhetoric,  and  the  reading  of  the  books  prescribed 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  Eng- 
lish. For  a  fuller  statement  of  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work 
required,  see  the  definitions  of  English  units  in  the  manual  issued  by 
the  North  Central  Association. 

The  list  of  books,  as  arranged  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Entrance 
Requirements  in  English,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting 
of  books  to  be  read  with  attention  to  their  contents  rather  than  to 
their  form,  the  second  consisting  of  books  to  be  studied  thoroughly 
and  minutely.     The  list,  thus  divided,  is  as  follows: 

"L  Books   Prescribed  for  Reading 

"For  1909,  1910,  and  1911  ten  books,  selected  as  prescribed  below 
from  the  following  list: 

"Group  I  (two  to  be  selected) 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.  Twelfth  Night. 

"Group  II  (one  to  be  selected) 

Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography. 

"Group  III  (one  to  be  selected) 

Chaucer's  Prologue;  Selections  from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen; 
Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village;  Pal- 
grave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with  especial 
attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns. 

"Group  IV  (two  to  be  selected) 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Quentin 
Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  Thackeray's 
Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities: 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 

"Group  V  (two  to  be  selected) 

Irving's  Sketch  Book:  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  DeQuincey's  Joan  of 
Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship; 
Emerson's  Essays  (Selected);  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

"Group  VI  (two  to  be  selected) 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's 
Mazeppa  and  The    Prisoner   of   Chillon;    Paigrave's   Golden  Treasury 
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(First Series),  Book  IV,  with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe's  Poems;  Lowell's 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Longfellow's 
The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette. 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier 
Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  they  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent 
to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts 
from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  The  Boy  and  th«;  Angel, 
One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides. 

"Changes  for  the  year  1912. 

In  the  preliminary  statement  of  the  requirement  for  reading  and 
practice,  nine  is  substituted  for  ten  as  the  number  of  books  to  be  of 
fered  for  examination. 

1  In  Group  VI,  Tennyson's  Princess  is  substituted  for  the  idylls 
transferred  to  the  Study  List. 

2.  In  Group  V,  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  is  changed  to 
Carlyie'sThe  Hero  as  Poet.  The  Hero  as  Man  of  Letters,  and  The  Hero 
as  King. 

3.  The  number  of  books  to  be  selected  in  Group  V  is  changed 
from  two  to  one. 

4.  In  Group  III,  (Book  1)  is  substituted  for  Selections)  from 
Faerie  Queene. 

"For  1913,  1914,  and  1915: 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for 
reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups;  from  which  at  least  ten 
units  (each  unit  is  set  <>ff  by  semicolons),  are  to  be  selected,  two  from 
each  group: 

I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative 
episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with 
the  omissions,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the 
Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII. 
XXI;  Vergil's  Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Aeneid  should  be  read 
in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  in  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be 
substituted. 

II.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream; 
As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  Henry  the  Fifth,  Julius  Caesar. 

III.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field; either  Scott's  Ivanhoe  or  Scott's  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  either  Dickens'  David  Copperfield,  or 
Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell's  Cranford:  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Stevenson's  Treasure 
Island. 

IV.  Bunyan's  Pilgrims  Progress.  Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (condensed) ; 
Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren 
Hastings;  Thackeray's  English  Humorists;  Selections  from  Lincoln,  in 
eluding  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence 
Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  Letter  to  Horace 
Greeley,  along  with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate;  Parkman's  Oregon 
Trail;  either  Thoreau's  Waiden  or  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selec- 
tions from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natur 
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a  I  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and    A  Piece    of   Chalk;   Steven 
son's  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  IIIV 
with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns; 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Vil 
lage;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal; 
Scott's  Lady  of  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV,  and 
Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book 
IV,  with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelly;  Poe's 
Raven,  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and  Whittier's  Snow 
Bound;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  and  Arnold's  Sohrab  and 
Rustum;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  the 
Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes.  The  Lost  Leader,  How 
They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts 
from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French 
Camp,  Herve  Riel.  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess.  Up  at  a  Villa — 
Down  in  the  City 

'II.    Books   Prescribed    For  Study   and   Practice" 

For  1909,  1910,  and  1911: 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  L' Allegro,  and  11 
Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  Washing 
ton's  Farewell   Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Mac 
uilay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

"Changes  for  the  year  1912: 

1.  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur  are  inserted  in  the  list    of  Books  for  Study  as  an  al 
ternative  to  Milton's  poems. 

2.  Lycidas  is  dropped  from  the  list  of  .Milton's  poems. 
"For  1913,  1914,  and  1915: 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and 
Comus;  either  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  both 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration;  either  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Burns. 

"With  reference  to  the  second  list,    the   Joint   Committee   reeom 
mends  that  each  of  the  books  prescribed   for  study  be  taught  with  re 
ference  to  subject  matter,  form  and  structure;  and  that,    in    addition, 
attention  be  given  to  the  essentials  of  English   grammar   and   to   the 
leading  facts  in  those  periods  of    English  literary  history  to  which  the 
prescribed  works  belong. 

"The  above  lists  and  requirements  are  intended  to  indicate  in  a 
general  way  the  extent  and  character  of  the  required  work,  and  are 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  limitations  upon  the  teacher's  choice.  Books 
of  equal  merit,  covering  a  similar  range  of  literary  types,  will  meet  the 
requirements  satisfactorily." 


I.     A  fourth  unit  may  be  given  for  one  full  year's  additional  work 
in  the  study  of  English  and  American  authors. 

For  affiliated  high  schools  the  following  plan  is  suggested; — 
First  year.     Literature,  two  periods:  composition,  three  periods. 
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Second  year.  Literature,  two  periods;  composition  and  rhetoric 
three  periods. 

Third  year.  Literature,  three  periods;  composition  and  rhetoric,  t  w< i 
periods. 

Fourth  year.  Literature,  four  periods;  composition  and  rhetorir 
one  period. 

An  outline  history  of  English  literature  may  well  be  studied  as  a 
part  of  either  the  third  or  the  fourth  year's  work.  Although  the 
university  requires  for  admission  hut  three  years  of  English,  a  four-year 
high  school  should  offer  four  units.  It  is  recommended  that  all  stud- 
ents who  do  not  take  four  years  of  foreign  language  should  take  th< 
entire  English  course.  If  a  plan  of  work  has  but  three  units  of  English 
it    is    often  more  convenient  to  leave  out  the  third  year. 


MATHEMATICS 
Two  to  Four  Units 

5.  Algebra  Through  Quadratics;  The  four  fundamental  oper- 
ations for  rational  algebraic  expressions,  factoring,  highest  common 
factor,  lowest  common  multiple,  complex  fractions,  solution  of  equa- 
lions  of  the  first  degree  containing  one  or  more,  unknown  quantities, 
radicals  including  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  and 
numbers,  quadratic  equations  with  numerical  co-efficients, 
and  problems  depending  upon  such  equations.  This  unit  is 
required  of  all  candidates  for  admission  to  freshman  standing,  and 
should  be  given  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

6.  Plane  Geometry:  The  adopted  text  completed,  including  th< 
solution  of  original  exercises  and  numerical  problems.  This  unit  is 
required.  It  is  recommended  that  this  work  be  given  in  the  second 
year  of  the  high  school. 

7a.  Solid  Geometry:  The  adopted  text  including  properties  of 
straight  lines,  planes,  dihedral  and  polyhedral  angles,  projections, 
(jolyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones,  spheres,  spherical  triangles,  and  the 
measurements  of  surfaces  and  volumes.  This  half-unit  is  required 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  and  is  strongly  recom- 
mended for  all  courses.  It  should  be  given  the  first  half-year  follow- 
ing plane  geometry. 

7b.  Algebra;  A  review  of  the  theory  in  the  first  year's  course 
followed  by  ratio  and  proportion,  theory  of  exponents,  theory  of 
quadratic  equations,  graphical  representation,  simultaneous  quadrat- 
ics, binominal  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents,  progressions, 
logarithms,  including  the  use  of  four-place  tables.  This  half-unit  is 
required  for  admission  to  certain    schools    of   the    university    and    is 
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strongly  recommended  for  all  students.      It  should    be  given  after  the 
•ompletion  of  plane  geometry,  and  a  year's    work    in   algebra  in  the 
second  year  of  the  high  school  is  considered  barely  the   equivalent  of 
a  half  year's  work  after  the  training  given  by  a  year  of  plane  geome 
try. 

8b.  Advanced  Algebra:  Embracing  a  study  of  complex  num- 
bers, theory  of  logarithms,  permutations  and  combinations,  binomial 
theorem,  partial  fractions,  determinants,  and  the  elements  of  the 
theory  of  equations  including  Horner's  Method.  One-half  unit.  This 
•ourse  is  not  recommended  for  secondary  schools.  The  work  must  be 
clearly  in  addition  to  the  algebra  requirements  of  one  and  one-half 
units  described  under  5  and  7b.  Credit  will  be  given  for  this  half 
unit  only  upon  examination.  Students  presenting  8b  will  not  be  en- 
titled to  enroll  for  credit  in  Mathematics  T. 

8a.  Trigonometry:  Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  including 
the  definitions  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions,  proof  of  important 
formulas,  trigonometric  equations  and  identities,  theory  of  logarithms 
and  use  of  tables,  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles.  This  course 
is  not  recommended  for  secondary  schools  unless  it  can  be  given  un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions.  Credit  will  ordinarily  be  given  for 
this  half-unit  only  upon  examination.  Students  presenting  8a  will  not 
be  entitled  to  enroll  for  credit  in  Mathematics  Ila. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  in  mathematics  is  definitely  re 
ommended  for  all  affiliated  high  schools  and  is  as  follows:  first  year, 
algebra  through  quadratics;  second  year,  plane  geometry.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  mathematics  course  will  vary  in  different  schools,  but, 
unless  one-fourth  of  the  time  during  the  last  year  is  given  up  to  re- 
view courses  closing  with  a  review  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  there 
are  good  reasons  why  solid  geometry  and  algebra  should  be  taken  in 
the  last  year  of  the  high  school.  Students  who  take  up  college  algebra 
without  afresh  knowledge  of  high  school  algebra  are  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage. When  mathematics  must  be  omitted  from  any  year  of  the 
rurriculum  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  be  left  out  in  the  third  year, 
and  that  physics,  which  is  an  allied  subject,  be  put  in  its  place. 

HISTORY 

Not   Less   Than   One   Nor   More  Than    Four    Units 

9.  Ancient  History:  A  standard  text  published  since  1899  and 
at  least  200  pages  of  assigned  reading,  one-fourth  of  which  should  be 
source  material.  This  unit  should  be  given  in  the  first  or  the  second 
year  of  the  high  school  work. 

10.  Modern  History:  A  standard  text  published  since  1899  and 
at  least  300  pages  of  assigned  reading,    one-fourth  of  which  should  be 
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source  material.  Stress  may  well  be  laid  on  English  history,  if  that 
should  not  be  given  as  a  separate  unit  This  unit  should  cover  the 
second  or  the  third  year  of  the  high  school. 

11.  English  History:  A  standard  text  published  since  18iW 
and  at  least  300  pages  of  assigned  reading,  one-fourth  of  which  should 
be  source  material.  This  unit  should  not  be  given  by  high  schools, 
unless  four  years  of  history  are  given.  It  belongs  in  the  third  year  of 
the  high  school. 

12.  American  HistorV  or  American  History  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment: The  adopted  text  and  at  least  330  pages  of  assigned  reading, 
one-fourth  of  which  should  be  source  material.  The  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  our  government,  central  and  state,  should  be  studied. 
This  course,  if  credited,  must  be  given  in  the  third  or  the  fourth  year 
of  the  high  school.    Oklahoma  history  may  be  included. 

If  but  one  of  the  above  units  can  be  given,  modern  history  is  re- 
commended, although  some  authorities  prefer  the  ancient  history.  A 
year's  course  in  general  history  is  not  credited,  unless  taken  before 
July  1,   !<W*. 

CIVICS 

One-Half  Unit 

13a     Civics:     Civil      government    may    be    studied    apart    from 

American  history,  and  a  half-year  course  may  be  given   in   either  the 

first  or  the  last   year   of   the   high   school.    The   adopted   text   with 

special  attention  to  the  government  of  Oklahoma  both  state  and  local. 

ECONOMICS 

One-Half  Unit 
13b     Economics:     A     standard    text    with    collateral  readings, 
especially  on  the  economic  history  of  England  and  the  United  States. 
In  the  selection  of  texts  it  is  well  to  avoid    large    and    difficult    books 
intended  for  college  classes. 

LATIN 
One,  Two,  Three,  or   Four   Units 

14.  First  Year  Latin:  The  adopted  text  with  careful  drill  in 
forms.  The  Latin  should  be  read  aloud  with  intelligent  expression, 
and  translations  should  be  made  into  idiomatic  English. 

15  Second  Year  Latin,  Caesar's  Gallic  War:  Four  books,  or 
equivalent,  with  one  period  a  week  of  prose  composition  based  on 
Caesar. 

16.  Third  Year  Latin,  Cicero:  Any  six  orations  from  the 
following  list,  but  preferably  the  first  six    mentioned:  the  four  orations 
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against  Catiline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law,  Marcellus,  Roscius,  Milo, 
Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  fourteenth  Philippic.  The  equivalent  of  at  least 
one  period  a  week  in  prose  composition  based  on  Cicero. 

17.  Fourth  Year  Latin,  Vergil:  The  first  six  books  of  the 
Aeneid;    Mythology. 

"Equivalents  may  be  presented  as  follows:  Second  year  Latin, 
Caesar,  Gallic  War  and  Civil  War  and  Nepos,  Lives.  Third  year, 
Cicero,  Orations,  Letters,  and  DeSenectnte  and  Sallust,  Catiline  and 
Jugurthine  .  War.  Fourth  year,  Vergil,  Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid 
and  Ovid,  Metamorphoses.  Fasti,  and  Tristia".  These  specifications 
accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  College  En- 
trance Requirements  in  Latin  appointed  by  the  American  Philological 
Association  in  1908. 

No  combination  of  prose  and  poetry  will  be  accepted  as  a  unit, 
unless  taken  before  July  1,  1909. 


GREEK 
One,  Two,  or  Three  Units 

18.  Introductory  Lessons:  A  careful  drill  on  forms  and  ac 
cents,  practice  in  reading  at  sight,  systematic  study  of  grammar  be 
2un,  20  to  30  pages  of  Anabasis  or  equivalent. 

19.  Xenophon's  Anabasis:  75  to  120  pages  of  the  Anabasis 
either  alone  or  with  other  Attic  prose.  Continued  study  of  grammar 
and  practice  in  writing  Greek,  both  based  on  the  study  of  Books  I  and 
II  of  the  Anabasis. 

20.  Homer  (2,500  to  4,000  Lines):  e.  g.;  Iliad  I-III  (omitting 
II  494-end),  and  VI- VIII,  Attic  prose  (33-40  pages),  with  practice  in 
writing  Greek:  grammar,  practice  reading  at  sight. 


GERMAN 

One,  Two,  Three,  or  Four  Units 

Set.  First  Year  German:  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  the  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy 
colloquial  sentences,  abundant  easy  exercises  as  application  of  gram- 
mar and  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of 
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expression.     Reading  of  50  to  100  pages  of   easy   text.    Thoroughness 
and  accuracy  are  the  chief  considerations. 

22.  Second  Year  German:  The  reading  of  two  or  three  suitable 
texts  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays,  such  as: 

1.  Storm's  Immensee  or  Arnold's  Frits  auf  dem  Lande. 

2.  Seidel,  Weffinachten  hei  Lebrecht  Huehnchen  or  Riehl,  Die 
Werkender  Barmherzigkeit . 

3.  Kctzebue,  Die  Dentschen  Kleinstadter  (as  a  play). 
Practice  in  translation  of  English  into  German,  also  easy  dictation 

and  composition  exercises. 

23.  Third  Year  German:  A  thorough  and  systematic  review  of 
1  he  fundamental  principles  of  grammar  in  connection  with  suitable 
practice  in  composition,  a  text-book  such  as  Pope's  or  Bernhardt'^ 
German  Composition  should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  reading  of 
300  to  350  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  of  which  the  following 
are  good  examples: 

1.  Frey tag's  Die  Joumalisten,  or  Lessing's  Minna  \<on  Barnhelm. 

2.  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  or  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

3.  Freytag.  Aus  dem  Jahrhundert  dcs  Grossen  Kricges,  or  Treit- 
schke's.  Das  Deutsche  Ordensland  Preussen. 

In  addition  selections  from  poems  of  Uhland,  Heine,  Schiller. 
Goethe,  etc. 

25.  Fourth  Year  German:  The  work  of  the  fourth  year  should 
comprise  the  reading  of  about  five  hundred  pages  of  good  literature  in 
prose  and  poetry,  reference  reading  upon  the  lives  and  works  of  the 
great  writers  studied,  the  writing  in  German  of  numerous  short  themes 
upon  assigned  subjects,  independent  translation  of  English  into^ 
German. 

FRENCH 
One,  Two,  Three,  or  Four  Units 

25.  First  Year  French:  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar;  abundant  easy  exercises;  the  translation  of  from 
100  to  175  pages  of  graduated  texts  with  constant  practice  in  writing 
French  from  dictation,  and  in  translating  into  French  easy  variations 
of  the  sentences  read. 

26.  Second  Year  French:  The  translation  of  from  250  to  400 
pages  of  easy  modern  prose  with  constant  practice  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

27.  Third  Year  French:  The  work  of  the  third  year  should 
comprise  the  translation  of  from  400  to  600   pages  of  ordinary  French. 
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a  portion  to  be  in  dramatic  form;   constant    practice    as    in    previous 
years. 

28.  Fourth  Year  French:  During  the  fourth  year  the  work 
should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  standard 
French,  classical  and  modern,  the  writing  of  numerous  short  themes 
in  French,  and  the  study  of  syntax. 


SPANISH 
One    or  Two  Units 

29.  First  Year  Spanish:  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation  and  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  with  numerous  exercises,  the  reading  of  from 
100  to  175  pages  of  graduated  texts,  with  translation  into  Spanish  of 
easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read;  writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

30.  Second  Year  Spanish:  The  reading  of  from  250  to  400  pages 
of  modern  prose  with  constant  practice  as  in  the  previous  year. 


PHYSICS 
One  Unit 

31.  Physics:  Millikin  and  Gale's  Physics  or  equivalent  may  be 
used  as  a  text.  The  work  should  consist  of  three  closely  related 
parts,  namely:  class  work,  lecture  demonstration  work,  end  individ- 
ual laboratory  work.  Three  periods  a  week  should  be  devoted  to  class 
and  lecture  demonstration  work  and,  in  additition  to  this,  at  least 
two  double  periods  a  week  must  be  devoted  to  individual  laboratory 
work.  Thirty  to  fifty  experiments  selected  from  a  standard  laboratory 
manual  should  be  performed. 

Physics  should  be  given  in  the  third  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
high  school.  If  chemistry  is  given,  physics  should  cover  the  third 
year  and  chemistry  the  fourth.  When  physics  is  given  in  the  third 
year,  solid  geometry  and  algebra  from  quadratics  may  well  be  put  off  un- 
til the  fourth  year,  as  physics  must  be  to  some  extent  a  mathematical 
course.  The  training  given  by  a  course  in  plane  geometry  is  almost 
necessary    for  satisfactory   work  in    physics. 


CHEMISTRY 
One  Unit 

32.  Chemistry:  Hessler  and  Smith's  Chemistry  or  equivalent  may 
be  used  as  a  text.  The  work  in  chemistry  should  consist  of  three 
parts,  namely:    class  work,  lecture  demonstration   work,   and  individ- 
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ual  laboratory  work.  Three  periods  a  week  should  be  devoted  to  lec- 
ture and  recitation  work,  and  in  addition  to  this  at  least  two  double 
periods  a  week  must  be  spent  by  the  students  in  actual  laboratory 
work.  It  is  desirable  that  elementary  physics  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood before  chemistry  is  taken  up.  Chemistry  if  given  should  be  a 
twelfth- grade  subject.  This  course  is  not  recommended  for  secondary 
schools 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 
One-Half  or  One  Unit 

33.  Physical  Geography.  Gilbert  and  Brigham's  Introductory 
Physical  Geography  or  equivalent  may  be  used  as  a  text.  This  course 
should  cover  a  study  of  the  physical  forces  that  are  in  operation  on 
the  earths  surface;  physiographic  forms,  earth  sculpture,  work  of 
streams,  glaciers,  oceans,  etc  Two-fifths  of  the  time  should  be  spent 
in  laboratory  work. 

BOTANY 
One-Half  or  One  Unit 

34.  Botany:  Any  standard  text  may  be  used.  The  course  should 
cover  a  study  of  the  life  histories  of  types  from  the  main  groups  of 
plants.  Three-fifths  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  individual  labor- 
atory work,  and  the  remainder  to  recitations  and  discussions.  Field 
excursions  should  be  made,  and  careful  notes  and  drawings  should  be 
required  in  connection  with  the  laboratory.  It  is  undesirable  that  the 
course  in  botany  should  be  given  earlier  than  the  tenth  grade. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  full  year's  work  in  botany, 
free-hand  drawing,  physical,  geography,  or  zoology  may  be  combined 
with  the  botany,  so  as  to  make  one  unit. 

ZOOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 
One-Half  or  One  Unit 

35  Zoology;  Any  standard  text  may  be  used.  The  course  in 
zoology  should  cover  a  study  of  the  classifications,  gsneral  structure,  and 
life  histories  of  types  from  the  main  groups  of  animals.  Three-fifths  of 
the  time  should  be  devoted  to  actual  laboratory  work,  and  the  remain- 
der to  recitations  and  discussions.  Field  excursions  should  be  made, 
and  careful  notes  and  drawings  should  be  required  in  connection  with 
the  laboratory  work. 

35a.  Zoology;  "Where  but  half  a  year's  work  is  offered  in 
zoology  the  teacher  should  select  tke  groups  to  be  studied.  Since  the 
groups  do  not  require  equal  periods  of  time,  the  number  to  be  studied 
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in  a  half  year's  course  will  depend  on  the  selections.  It  should  not  be 
less  than  five." 

35b.  Physiology:  Martins  Briefer  Course  of  the  Human  Body 
or  equivalent  may  be  used  as  a  text.  This  course  should  be  taught 
by  specially  prepared  instructors  in  physiology  and  by  laboratory 
methods.  Two-fifths  of  the  time  should  be  spent  in  laboratory  work 
and  the  remainder  in  recitations.  Neat  and  correct  drawings,  proper- 
ly labeled,  and  intelligible  notes  should  be  made  of  each  study,  lecture- 
demonstration,  or  experiment. 

"Where  but  half  a  year's  work  is  offered  in  zoology,  and  where 
at  the  same  time  human  physiology  is  taught,  the  zoology  should  be 
followed  at  once  by  the  physiology  or  the  two  subjects  combined  into 
a  single  course.  It  is  believed  that  time  will  be  saved  by  this  arrange- 
ment and  that  interest  will  be  added  to  both  subjects." 

Physiology  given  before  the  middle  of  the  tenth  grade  will  be 
credited  only  upon  examination. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SUBJECTS 

Two  units  may  be  presented  from  the  work  described  hereafter  in 
manual  training,  agriculture,  and  theoretical  commercial  subjects. 
Since  but  fifteen  units  are  required  for  admission,  one-sixteenth  of  the 
pupils  time  is  left  free  for  devotion  to  subjects  for  which  entrance 
credit  is  not  given.  A  pupil  preparing  for  the  university  may  there- 
fore take  three  units  of  this  work  in  the  high  school. 

The  minimum  time  given  per  year  in  manual  training  in  order  to 
count  as  a  unit  should  not  be  less  than  240  hours  of  60  minutes.  No 
superior  limit  is  given  but  additional  time  spent  in  any  year  will  not 
receive  additional  credit. 

36.  Shop  Work:  Simple  operations  in  joinery,  training  in  the 
care  and  use  of  tools  with  the  development  of  a  reasonable  degree  of 
skill.  A  portion  of  the  time  may  be  given  to  wood  turning  or  pattern 
making. 

37a.  Free-Hand  Drawing:  Sketching  from  objects,  casts,  etc., 
with  pencil  or  charcoal.  This  course  should  develop  originality  and 
an  appreciable  degree  of  accuracy  in  observation  and  representation. 
This  one-half  unit  is  required  of  all  engineering  students. 

37b.  Free-Hand  Drawing:  If  sufficient  time  is  given,  and  if 
the  course  is  extended  to  include  pen  and  ink  sketching,  free-hand 
perspective,  or  similar  work,  an  additional  half-unit  of  free-hand  draw- 
ing may  be  presented. 

37c.  Mechanical  Drawing:  The  use  and  care  of  drawing  in 
struments.     Practice  plates  and  the  solution    of  selected     geometrical 
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problems.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the 
work. 

The  same  pupil  may  not  present  37b  and  37c,  but  either  may  be 
presented  with  37a. 

38.  Domestic  Science:  A  standard  laboratory  course  in  the 
household  arts.  Plain  sewing,  including  the  use  and  care  of  sewing 
machines,  the  nature  and  uses  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woolen  goods, 
patterns  and  measurements.  Cooking,  including  the  classification  and 
cost  of  foods,  diets,  water  supply  and  the  disposal  of  waste.  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  all  the  topics  mentioned  must  be  discussed  or 
demonstrated.    One-half  or  one  unit  may  be  presented. 

40a.  Commercial  Law:  The  legal  principles  governing  business 
relations.  Text,  supplemented  by  some  study  of  cases  by  way  of  il- 
lustration, discussions,  and  practice  in  drawing  legal  papers.  One- 
half  unit. 

40b.  Commercial  Geography:  The  factors  in  commerce,  follow- 
ed by  a  detailed  study  of  the  United  States  and  other  leading  com- 
mercial nations  with  reference  to  resources,  industries,  etc.  This 
half-unit  should  be  preceded  by  physical  geography  if  possible. 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  offers  graduate  instruction  to  those 
who  desire  a  more  thorough  preparation  than  is  offered  by  the  various 
undergraduate  schools  and  colleges. 

The  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  is  composed  of  the  members 
of  the  faculties,  with  the  rank  of  professor,  associate  professor,  and 
assistant  professor,  offering  graduate  work. 

ADMISSION 

Students  holding  the  bachelor's  degree  from  this  university  or  from 
some  other  acceptable  institution  are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School. 
Other  persons  suitably  qualified  may  be  admitted  upon  such  conditions 
as  may  be  imposed  in  each  case  by  the  committee  on  graduate 
studies. 

Candidates  for  admission  make  formal  application,  on  the  proper 
blanks  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  submitting  their  diplomas 
or  other  credentials.  Candidates  from  other  institutions  must  present 
testimonials  as  to  character  and  scholarship. 

Three  classes  of  students  are  admitted:  (1)  those  not  candidates 
for  an  advanced  degree;  (2)  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  who 
are  deficient  in  undergraduate  preparation;  and  (3)  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  select  at  once  their  major  and  minor  subjects  and  become 
candidates  for  a  degree  at  the  beginning  of  their  graduate  work. 

Students,  not  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree,  who  are  gradu- 
ates from  this  university,  are  given  permission  to  register  by  the  dean. 
Students  from  other  institutions  present  their  credentials  to  the  dean 
who  on  approval  of  the  committee  on  graduate  studies,  grants  them 
permission  to  register. 

Candidates  for  an  advanced  degree,  who  are  deficient  in  under- 
graduate preparation,  will  have  their  work  evaluated  by  the  commit- 
tee on  graduate  studies.  When  such  deficiency  has  been  made  up. 
the  dean  will  grant  the  applicant  permission  to  register  and  become  a 
candidate  for  the  proposed  degree. 

Candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  whose  proficiency  is  certified 
to  by  the  committee  on  graduate  studies  are  permitted  to  register  by 
the  dean. 

Students  from  this  university  who  have  completed  the  undergrad- 
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aate  course  and  have  been  properly  recommended  for  graduation 
may  register  in  the  Graduate  School  even  though  the  degree  is  not 
conferred  until  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Students  from  this  uni- 
versity who  at  the  beginning  of  any  semester  are  within  three  hours 
of  graduation  may  count  that  semester  as  the  first  of  the  two 
semesters  required  for  residence  for  the  master's  degree.  Students 
who  are  within  six  hours  of  graduation  at  the  beginning  of  any 
semester  may.  on  approval  of  the  committee  on  graduate  studies, 
select  from  the  courses  offered  for  graduate  work  enough  to  make  a 
total  of  not  more  than  16  hours,  and  this  work  may  receive  such  credit 
towards  an  advanced  degree  as  the  committee  on  graduate  studies 
may  determine. 

At  least  one  year  of  resident  graduate  work  is  required  of  any 
student  who  seeks  an  advanced  degree,  except  as  provided  for  under 
'Summer  Session." 

ADVISERS 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  is  the  official  adviser  of  all 
students  of  the  school.  The  professor  under  whom  the  student  elects 
his  major  work,  however,  becomes  his  special  adviser  and  chairman 
of  his  special  committee,  which  consists  of  the  professoJs  under  whom 
he  does  his  work.  The  special  committee  outlines  and  has  general 
oversight  of  the  student's  work,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Graduate 
School  and  the  approval  of  the  dean.  Enrollment  cards  must  be 
signed  by  the  major  professor  and  the  dean. 

DEGREES 
Master  of  Arts 

Candidates  who  complete' at  least  one  year  of  resident  graduate 
work,  present  an  acceptable  thesis,  and  pass  all  required  examinations 
will  be  recommended  by  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  for  the 
master's  degree. 

Graduates  shall  chose  a  major  study  and  one  or  two  minor 
studies.  To  each  minor  shall  be  devoted  approximately  one-half  of  the 
work  devoted  to  the  major  study.  The  majoi  and  one  minor  may  fall 
within  the  same  department,  but  must  be  taken  under  different  in- 
structors. If  two  minors  are  selected,  one  must  be  chosen  from  an- 
other department. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester,  candidates  shall  pass  such  examina- 
tions or  make  such  written  reports  upon  the  work  as  far  as  completed 
as  the  professors  in  charge  may  require. 

A  final  examination,  written  or  oral  or  both,  is  taken  in  each  course 
on  completion  of    the  same,  conducted  by  the  candidate's    major  and 
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minor  professors.     The  result  of  the  examination    is    reported     to    the 
registrar. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis,  approved  by  the  student's  major  profes- 
sor, must  be  chosen  not  later  than  four  weeks  after  the  student  be- 
comes a  candidate  for  this  decree.  The  completed  thesis  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  student's  major  professor  not  later  than  the  first 
Monday  in  May  of  the  college  year  in  which  the  applicant  expects  to 
take  his  degree.  The  committee  on  graduate  studies,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  major  professor,  may  excuse  a  student,  however, 
from  presenting  a  thesis. 

After  final  approval  and  before  receiving  his  degree,  the  candidate 
must  deposit  one  original  and  one  duplicate  typewritten  copy  of  his 
thesis  with  the  librarian  of  the  university.  The  thesis  shall  be  paged 
and  bound  according  to  a  prescribed  form  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
university  library. 

Doctor      of     Philosophy 

Candidates  who  pursue,  without  serious  interruption,  advanced 
courses  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years,  and  who  submit  an  accept- 
able thesis  and  pass  all  required  examinations,  will  be  recommended 
by  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

The  committee  on  graduate  studies  reserves  the  right  in  each  case 
to  decide  whether  work  pursued  in  other  institutions  or  away  from  this 
university  is  equivalent  to  university  work.  Studies  pursued  without 
adequate  library  or  laboratory  facilities  or  in  private  will  not  be  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  university  work.  The  year  immediately  preced- 
ing the  final  examinations  must  be  spent  at  the  University  of  Oklaho- 
ma. 

The  requirements  for  this  degree,  however,  cannot  be  computed 
in  terms  of  time  spent  or  courses  pursued.  Students  must  give  evi- 
denceof  high  attainment  in  some  special  branch  of  learning  and  abil- 
ity to  carry  on  successfully  original  lines  of  research. 

Candidates  shall  choose  a  major  study  and  one  or  two  minor 
studies.  Approximately  three-fifths  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to 
the  major  subject.  The  remaining  two-fifths  may  be  given  to  one  or 
divided  equally  between  two  minors.  The  major  and  minor,  or  minors 
must  be  taken  under  different  instructors,  and  where  two  minors  are 
chosen  one  must  fall  within  a  different  department. 

All  examinations  will  be  conducted  by  the  student's  major  and 
minor  professors.  The  final  examinations  will  be  oral,  and  any 
member  of  the  graduate  faculty  may  be  present  and  question  the  can- 
didate.    The  result  of  the  examination  is  reported  to  the  registrar. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis,  approved  by  the  student's  major  profes- 
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sor,  must  be  chosen  not  later  than  the  first  of  November  of  the  college 
year  in  which  the  candidate  expects  to  graduate.  A  completed  copy 
of  the  thesis  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  student's  major  professor 
not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in  May  of  the  college  year  in  which 
the  applicant  expects  to  take  his  degree. 

After  final  approval,  and  before  receiving  his  degree,  the  candi- 
date must  deposit  one  original  and  one  duplicate  typewritten  copy  of 
his  thesis  with  the  librarian  of  the  university.  He  shall  also  have 
printed  and  deposited  in  the  university  library  one  hundred  copies 
for  exchange  with  other  institutions.  Both  typewritten  and  printed 
copies  shall  be  paged  and  bound  according  to  a  prescribed  form  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  university  library. 

The  degree  may  be  conferred  before  the  thesis  is  printed  provided 
a  deposit  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing,  is  made  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  university. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Persons  competent  to  enroll  in  the  Graduate  School  may  carry  on 
work  during  the  summer  session  which  will  count  toward  the 
master's  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree  may  present  themselves  for 
examination  after  attendance  upon  three  summer  sessions,  supple- 
mented by  satisfactory  work  done  in  absentia  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee  on  graduate  studies. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis,  approved  by  the  student's  major  profes- 
sor, must  be  chosen  before  the  close  of  the  first  summer  session  the 
candidate  is  in  attendance.  The  completed  thesis  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  student's  major  professor  two  weeks  before  the  close  of 
the  summer  session  in  which  the  student  applies  for  his  final  exami- 
nation. 


COURSES  FOR  GRADUATE  WORK 

Anatomy  VI,  X. 

Botany  III,  V,  VI,  VII,  X. 

Bacteriology  II. 

Chemistry  VI,  VIII,  IX,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XVI,  XVII.  XVIII,  XIX, 

xxi,  xxn,  xxiii,  xxiv. 

Economics  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VIII,  XI,  XII,  XV. 
Education  HI,  IV,  Va,  Via,  VII. 

English  V.   VIII,   IX,   X,   XI,   XII,  XIII,  XVI,  XVII.  XXV,  XXVIII, 
XXXI,  XXXII,  and  Seminary  A. 

French  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  XIU,  XIV. 
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Geology  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  X,  XV,  XXIII,  XXIV. 

German  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,    XV,  XVI,  XVII, 

xvm. 

Greek  VIII,  XIII. 

History  IV,  XII,  XVIII,  XX,  XXI,  XXII,  XXV,    XXX. 

Latin  IV,  V,  VI,  IX,  X. 

Mathematics  V,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XV,  XVI,  (possibly  others). 

Pathology  III,  IV,  XI,  XII. 

Philosophy  la,  lb,  IV. 

Physics  Ilia,  V,  VI,  VII,  X. 

Physiology  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  IX,  X,  XI. 

Political  Science  III,  IV,  V,  VII,  VIII,  X,  XI. 

Psychology  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII. 

Sociology  in,  IV,  V,  VII,  VIII,  IX. 

Theory  of  Music  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII. 

zoology  m,  iv,  vn,  vm,  ix,  x. 
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THE    COLLEGE    OF    ARTS     AND    SCIENCES 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  center  of  the  university 
nut  of  which  the  professional  schools  have  grown  and  around  which 
they  are  grouped.  It  provides  instruction  in  liberal  arts,  letters,  and 
sciences  without  attempting  to  fit  the  student  for  professional  or  tech- 
nical work.  The  line  which  divides  the  college  from  the  professional 
schools  can  not  always  be  drawn  sharply,  as  certain  courses  belong  to 
both;  nevertheless,  the  general  principle  is  clear,  that  the  knowledge 
sought  for  mental  training  or  for  general  culture  is  the  legitimate  work 
of  the  college,  whereas,  whatever  makes  use  of  special  knowledge  or 
training  for  a  professional  or  technical  end  belongs  to  the  professional 
schools.  A  sense  of  this  fundamental  distinction  governs  both  the 
nature  and  methods  of  work  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the*  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  explained  in  the  bulletin  of  general  information,  or  in 
the  general  catalogue,  under  the  head  of  "Admission." 

REGULAR  PLAN  OF  WORK 

To  secure  the  bachelor's  degree  from  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  the  candidate  must  complete  121  hours  of  work  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Kvery  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  represent 
for  the  average  student  approximately  three  hours  of  work  a  week 
through  one  semester.  Thus,  in  lecture  or  recitation  work,  one  hour 
is  allowed  for  the  lecture  or  recitation  and  two  hours  for  preparation, 
reading,  or  study.  Where  the  time  is  wholly  occupied  by  drawing,  or 
laboratory,  or  field  work,  three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester  are  ex- 
pected of  the  student  for  each  hour  that  counts  toward  graduation. 

The  completion  of  the  124  hours  thus  defined  requires  four  years 
Of  these  the  first  and  second,  or  freshman  and  sophomore,  years  are 
spent  in  general  or  introductory  work,  comprising  courses  in  several 
departments  and  in  widely  separated  subjects.  During  these  years 
the  student's  choice  of  studies  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  dean 
of  thecollege.     During  the  third  and  fourth,  or  junior  and  senior,  years. 
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the  student's  choice  of  studies  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  major 
professor,  and  he  may  confine  the  work  within  certain  comparatively 
narrow  limits.  The  plan  of  the  entire  four  years'  work  is  known  as 
the  "major  elective  system,"  and  consists  of  five  parts:  I,  prescribed 
courses;  II,  group  electives;  III,  a  major  study;  IV,  free  electives;  V,  a 
thesis. 

I.      Prescribed  Courses 

Every  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  is  required  to  complete  the  following  courses: 

English  I  and  II .__.      6  hours. 

History  la  and  lb  6  hours. 

Physical  Training  . 2  hours. 

II.  Group  Electives 

Of  the  following  eight  groups,  seven  must  be  taken: 

Group  I,  English  __.    _  6  hours. 

Group  II,  One  ancient  language  ___6  hours. 

Group  HI,  One  modern  language  6  hours. 

Group  IV,  Mathematics 5  hours. 

Group  V,  One  of  the  physical  sciences;  astron- 
omy, chemistry,  geology,  physics  5  hours. 

Group  VI,  One  of  the  biological  sciences:  bot- 
any, pathology,  physiology,  zoology  5  hours. 

Group  VII,  Education,  ethics,  logic,  metaphysics, 

philosophy,  psychology 6  hours. 

Group  VIII,  Economics,  history,  political  science, 

sociology .  -6  hours. 

It  is  expected  that  all  prescribed  courses  and  group  electives  will 
be  completed  within  the  first  two  years,  except  Groups  VII  and  VIII, 
which  may  be  taken  later. 

The  requirements  in  any  one  or  more  of  Groups  I-IV  may  be  satis- 
fied provided  the  student  presents  for  admission  a  sufficient  number 
of  units  in  that  group.  This  shall  be  for  Groups  I  and  II,  four  units 
each;  for  Group  III,  two  units  in  addition  to  entrance  requirements  in 
a  foreign  language;  and  for  Group  IV,  three  and  one-half  units. 

III.  Major   Electives 

At  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  i.  e.,  at  the  first  enrollment 
after  he  has  completed  sixty  hours  of  work,  every  student  must 
choose  a  major  study.  The  choice  of  a  major  study  and  the  plan  of 
work  are  subject  to  the  following  regulations. 

The  major  may  be  chosen  from  any  department  in  the  eight 
groups  above  offering  sufficient    work.     After    the  election  of  a  major, 
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the  work  must  consist  of  not  fewer  than  20  hours  in  the  department 
and  not  fewer  than  30  hours,  nor  more  than  48  hours,  in  the  group. 
Where  a  group  consists  of  but  one  department,  as  in  English  and 
Mathematics,  only  the  rule  governing  the  department  shall  apply. 

A  student  wishing  to  choose  a  major  in  any  department  will 
make  written  application  to  the  head  of  the  department.  This  appli- 
cation, when  properly  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  and 
the  dean  of  the  college,  must  be  filed  with  the  registrar.  The  head  of 
the  department  then  becomes  the  student's  official  adviser  and  has 
general  oversight  of  his  work  throughout    the  remainder  of  his  course. 

A  student  who  has  from  55  to  59  hours  inclusive  and  can  other- 
wise graduate  under  the  rules  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  dean  and 
the  major  professor  enroll  as  a  major  student.  His  card  for  the  first 
enrollment  under  this  rule  shall  be  signed  by  both  the  dean  and  the 
major  professor. 

IV.      Free   Electives 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  prescribed  courses,  group  elec- 
tives, and  major  study,  the  student,  subject  to  the  approval  of  his 
adviser,  shall  choose  enough  other  courses  to  bring  the  total  number 
of  hours  up  to  124.  but  not  more  than  40  hours  in  any  department  nor 
more  than  60  hours  in  any  group  shall  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 
Not  more  than  12  hours  may  be  carried  in  one  group  at  one  time. 

V.     Thesis 

At  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year,  i.  e.,  at  the  first  enrollment 
after  he  has  completed  ninety  hours,  every  candidate  for  a  degree 
must  file  with  the  registrar  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  approved  by  his 
advisory  professor  upon  some  phase  of  his  major  work.  The  finished 
thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  in  charge  not  later  than  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  and  no  candidate  will  be  recommended  for  a 
degree  until  a  written  approval  of  the  thesis  signed  by  the  advisory 
professor  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  registrar  and  two  copies  of 
the  thesis,  bound  in  an  acceptable  manner  and  according  to  the  re- 
quired specifications,  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  librarian.  Four 
hours'  credit  is  given  for  this  thesis,  and  it  may  be  counted  as  major 
work. 

For  sufficient  reason  the  advisory  professor  may  excuse  a  student 
from  his  senior  thesis,  provided  petition  be  made  at  or  before  the 
beginning  of  his  senior  year. 

Students   From  Other  Schools 

Students  from  other  schools  who  receive  advanced  credits  for  90 
hours  and  are  unable  to  choose  a  major  will  be  under    the    control    of 
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the  dean  of  the  college.  Such  students  will  satisfy  all  the  require- 
ments stated  in  Sections  1,  II,  and  IV,  under  "Regular  Plan  of  Work  . 
and  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.). 

COMBINED  WORK 

Arts  and  Sciences  and  Law 

Seniors  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  having  a  credit  of 
ninety  academic  hours,  who  have  spent  one  year  and  completed 
thirty  of  these  hours  in  residence,  may  enroll  in  the  first  year's  work 
of  the  School  of  Law  and  may  substitute  this  work  for  a  like  number 
of  hours  in  the  requirements  for  the  B.  A.  degree.  Students  who  have 
completed  less  than  ninety  academic  hours,  and  not  less  than  eighty- 
six,  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  rule  only  on  the  joint  recom- 
mendation of  the  deans  of  both  faculties.  Every  student  in  the  com- 
bined work  must  have  completed  before  graduation  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  the  prescribed  courses,  the  group  electives,  and  ten 
nours  in  his  major  subject.  Further  than  this  he  will  not  have  to 
.meet  the  usual  requirements  for  the  B.  A.  degree,  except  that  in  ail 
cases  he  must  fulfill  the  requirements  as  to  the  total  number  of  hours. 

By  this  plan  it  will  be  possible  for  a  student  in  six  years  to  com- 
plete the  work  required  for  the  two  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  LL.  B.,  the 
former  being  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  latter  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  year. 

For  the  purpose  of  enrollment  the  deans  of  the  two  faculties  con- 
cerned shall  be  joint  advisers  of  such  students. 

Arts  and  Sciences  and   Medicine 

Students  who  complete  the  first  two  years  of  medicine  may  re- 
ceive not  to  exceed  sixty-four  hours  credit  toward  the  degree1  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.),  unqualified,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  or  thirty-two  hours  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B. 
A.).  In  any  ease  of  a  transfer  of  credit  from  the  School  of  Medicine 
to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  before  the  completion  of  the  first 
two  years'  work  in  medicine  only  those  subjects  which  are  listed  in  the 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  can  be  transferred,  and  in  no  case 
will  more  than  sixteen  hours  of  such  credit  be  given  for  any  one 
semester's  work. 

Students  who  have  completed  as  many  as  sixty  hours  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  who  can  satisfy  the  entrance  require- 
ments may  enter  the  School  of  Medicine  and  on  completion  of  the 
first  two  years'  work  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
.Science    (B.    S. ),  unqualified,    in    the    College    Of    Arts    and  Sciences. 
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Subjects  given  in  the  School  of  Medicine  will  not  be  counted    in  mak- 
ing up  the  sixty  hours  required  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  all  cases  the  student  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements 
and  conform  to  all  the  requirements  in  Sections  1,  II,  and  IV  under 
"Regular  Plan  of  Work"  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  (he  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

School  of  Teaching 

The  School  of  Teaching  is  a  school  within  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Its  purpose  is  to  select  and  organize  work,  now  done  by  the 
various  departments  of  the  university,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most 
helpful  to  prospective  teachers. 

The  demand  for  trained  teachers  for  the  high  schools  and  the 
higher  institutions  of  the  state  makes  it  necessary  that  the  university 
take  this  action.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  school  to  duplicate 
the  work  that  the  normal  schools  are  now  doinj4.  The  aim  will  be  to 
fit  persons  for  positions  as  high  school  teachers  or  principals;  for 
teachers  or  supervisors  of  special  subjects;  for  superintendents  of  city 
schools;    and  for  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  in  colleges. 

Admission:  Since  the  School  of  Teaching  is  within  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  students  who  wish  to  enter  this  school  must 
present  the  fifteen  units  of  entrance  credit  specified  for  the  Coilege  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  university  catalogue.  In  addition  to  this 
students  must  have  completed  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  to  make 
them  eligible  to  select  a  major  study. 

Plan  of  Work:  Students  who  intend  to  become  candidates  for 
the  University  Teacher's  Certificate  should  enroll  in  the  School  of 
Teaching  at  the  beginning  of  their  junior  year  in  college.  This  will 
enable  them  to  outline  their  last  two  years"  work  so  as  to  do  systemati- 
cally both  their  professional  and  their  major  work. 

To  secure  the  University  Teacher's  Certificate  students  must  meet 
the  following  requirements: 

1.  Academic  Preparation:  During  their  junior  and  senior 
.years  in  college,  students  must  complete  all  the  requirements  for 
major  work  in  some  department  of  the  college,  other  than  education 
or  psychology,  which  contains  subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools. 
The  departmental  teacher's  course  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
major  work.  In  addition  to  their  major  work,  students  must  complete 
in  at  least  one  more  department,  other  than  education  or  psychology, 
nine  hours  of  work  above  the  group  electives  in  that  department. 

2.  Professional  Preparation:     Psychology  I  naturally 

curses  in  education.     Students  should  elect  this  course  in  their 
more  year  in  order  r<>  be  read;,  for  the  work  in  education  at  the 
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beginning  of  their  junior  year.  Students  must  complete  twenty  hours 
of  professional  work,  including  three  hours  in  general  psychology,  three 
hours  in  other  psychology,  three  hours  in  the  history  of  education,  three 
hours  in  the  principles  of  education,  and  three  hours  in  secondary 
education.  The  remaining  hours  may  be  selected  from  the  other 
courses  in  education. 

University  Teacher's  Certificate:  Students  will  be  recommend- 
ed by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Teaching  to  the  board  of  education 
to  receive  the  University  Teacher's  Certificate  when  such  students 
have  met  the  following  conditions:  (l)They  must  be  graduates  of  the 
university  who  have  satisfied  the  requirements  for  the  B.  A.  degree. 
(2)  They  must  have  satisfied  the  special  requirements  enumerated 
above.  (3)  They  must  have  done  work  in  college  which  averages 
grade  B.  (4)  They  must  have  satisfied  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
of  Teaching  that  they  possess  other  qualifications  which  fit  them  for 
teaching. 

This  certificate  may  also  be  granted  to  persons  who  receive  higher 
degrees  from  the  university,  if  at  the  same  time  they  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements for  professional  preparation  enumerated  above  and  satis- 
fy the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Teaching  that  they  possess  other 
qualifications  that  fit  them  for  teaching. 

Section  6066  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Oklahoma  provides  that 
under  certain  restrictions  graduates  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
shall  be  deemed  qualified  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
state.  Only  graduates  from  the  School  of  Teaching  will  be  specifically 
recommended  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  so 
qualified.  When  countersigned,  their  diplomas  will  be  permanent 
state  certificates. 

The  University  Teacher's  Certificate  shall  state  the  subjects 
which  the  person  is  prepared  to  teach,  and  in  no  instance  shall  this 
number  be  less  than  two  or  more  than  three.  One  of  these  shall  be 
the  major  subject.  To  secure  recommendations  in  other  subjects  the 
person  must  have  completed  in  each  case  nine  hours  above  the  group 
electives  in  those  departments. 

As  the  School  of  Teaching  is  within  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  the  work  in  the  school  is  elected  from  that  given  in  the  col- 
lege, subject  to  the  restrictions  stated  above.  A  full  description  of 
the  courses  in  the  school,  therefore,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

FIELD   WORK 

At  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department,  credit  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hour  for  each  two  weeks  spent    in   the  field  may  be  given  in 
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the  departments  of  botany,  geology,  and  zoology,  provided  the  student 
enroll  for  the  work  which  shall  be  outlined  and  carried  on  under  suit- 
able departmental  direction. 

WORK    DONE   IN   ABSENTIA 

The  faculty  has  adopted  the  following  rules  governing  work  done 
in  absentia. 

No  credits  will  be  given  for  work  in  absentia  done  by  persons 
never  in  resident  attendance. 

None  of  the  required  courses  may  be  worked  out  in  absentia. 

A  student  who  has  credits  for  not  fewer  than  sixty  hours  of  col- 
lege work  may  be  allowed  to  do  work  in  absentia,  provided  he  make 
written  application  to  the  faculty  designating  the  work  that  he  desires 
to  take,  such  application  to  be  endorsed  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  If  the  application  receives  the 
approval  of  the  faculty,  the  registrar  will  complete  the  enrollment. 

All  students  who  desire  to  become  candidates  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  must  take  the  last  thirty  hours  of  their  work  in  residence. 

Not  more  than  eight  hours  may  be  worked  out  during  any  one 
summer. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

ANATOMY 
Professor  Capshaw,   Professor  Turiey 

Anatomy  VI.  Osteology:  A  study  of  the  human  skeleton. 
Deposit,  $5.00.  Text,  Cunningham's  Anatomy.  W.  F..  from  2:30  to 
4:25,  first  semester.      Professor  Capshaw.  2  hours. 

Anatomy  VII.  Normal  Histology:  A  study  of  the  micro- 
anatomy of  animal  tissues  and  organs;  the  principles  of 
cytology  and  splanchnology  with  special  emphasis  on  the  human 
tissues  and  organs;  ami  histologic  technique.  Deposit,  $3.00.  Lectures, 
M.  W..  at  9:00,  laboratory,  M.  W.  F.,  from  10:20  to  12:15,  second 
semester.     Professor  Turiey.  3  hours. 

Anatomy  XIII.  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System 
and  Special  Sense  Organs:  A  study  of  the  gross  and  microsc 
anatomy  of  the  brain.,  spinal  cord,  and  organs  of  special  sense,  with 
special  reference  to  nerve  tracts,  and  function,  relation,  and  coordina- 
tion of  parts  of  sensorium  organs.  This  coarse  is  designed  especially 
for  students  of  psychology, for  teachers,  and  for  students  of  physiology 
Not  open  to  medical  students.  Fee,  $1.00.  Lecture,  demonstrations, 
and  laboratory.  Two  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory.  Hours 
to  be  arranged,  second  semester.     Professor  Turiey.  4  hours. 

Anatomy  XV.  Neurology:  Gross  and  microscopic  anatomy  of. 
the  central  nervous  system.  Dissection,  laboratory,  neurologic  tech- 
nique, lectures.  Deposit.  $4.00.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  10:20  to  12.15, 
second  semester.     Professor  Capshaw.  3  hour^. 

ASTRONOMY 

Professor   Reaves,      Associate   Professor  Kent 

Astronomy  I.  Elementary  Astronomy:  From  lectures  and  the 
text  the  student  will  be  given  a  general  review  of  the  subject,  and  the 
class  room  work  will  be  supplemented  by  direct  observation^  the  sky, 
This  is  a  course  for  beginners  and  does  not  require  mathematics, 
ML  W.  Th.,  at  3:30,  second  semester.    Associate  Professor  Kent. 

3  hours, 
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BOTANY 
Professor  Van   Vleet 

Course  I  is    introductory,  and   is  prerequisite  for  all  other    a   i 
in  botany.     It  may  be  taken  in  either  semester,    and  ies    the    re- 

quirements in   Group  VI. 

Courses  I,  III,  IV,  IX,  and  X  are  general  courses  and  should  be 
chosen  by  those  who  wish  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  They 
are  especially  recommended  to  those  who  expect  to  teach  botany  in 
high  schools. 

Botany  I.  General  Botany:  A  study  of  the  plant  groups  with 
special  reference  to  the  properties  and  activities  of  protoplasm,  the 
evolution  of  structure  and  function,  and  their  relation  to  environment. 
Fee,  $1.00.     Two  hours  recitation  and  eight  hours  labor;  I  A.  T.  W. 

Th.  F.,  1:30  to  3:25,  both  semesters.  5  hours. 

Botany  III.      Vegetable  Histology:     A   study  of    the    tissues    of 
ferns  and  phanerogams.     Section  cutting,  use  of  stains    and    reagents, 
and  mounting.     Fee,  $2.00.     Prerequisite,  Botany  I.     Two  hours  recita 
tion  and  four  hours    laboratory.     T.  Th.    F.,    from    8:00    to    0:55,    first 
semester.  .*>  h 

Botany  IV.  Morphology  and  Classification  of  Flowering" 
Plants:  A  general  study  of  the  life  histories  and  ecology  of  seed 
plants,  identification  of  the  common  species.  Prerequisite,  Botany  L 
Fee,  $1.00.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  T.  Th.,  from  10:20  to 
l2:15,second  semester.  3  hours. 

Botany  V.  Physiology  of  the  Flowering  Plants:  Prerequi- 
site, Botany  I.  Fee,  $1.00.  One  hour  recitation  and  three  hours  lab 
oratory.     M.  W.,  from  8:00  to  0:55,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Botany  VI.  Plant  Pathology:  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
parasitic  fungi,  methods  of  infection,  effect  upon  host  pi  tnt,  etc. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  I.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Hours  to  be  arranged, 
second  semester.  2  hours. 

Botany  VII.  Dendrology:  A  study  of  the  structure  and 
characteristics  of  forest  trees.     Special  attention  is  to  the  native 

trees  of  Oklahoma.     Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.     Fee,    $1.01). 
Prerequisite,    one    general     course.       Hours    to    be    arrange 
semester.  2  i 

Botany  VIII.      Pharmaceutical  Botany:     A  study  of  the  general. 
morphology  and   histology  of  plants.     Lectin  laboratory.     Fee, 

•SI. 00.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  10:20  to  12:15.  ster.  5  hours. 

Botany  IX.     General  Forestry.     A    general    presentation  ol 
y,  objects,  ,  and  economic  importance  of   forestry.    This 

course  is  d<  pecially  for   students    of    polit  i   ..    and 
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others  who  may  wish  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Lectures 
and  assigned  readings.  Open  to  all  students  of  college  rank  except 
freshmen.    Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Botany  X.  Teachers'  Course:  Intended  primarily  for  teach- 
ers of  botany  in  Oklahoma  high  schools.  The  course  consists  of  dis- 
cussions and  illustrations  of  methods  of  teaching  botany,  directions 
for  laboratory  equipment,  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
material  for  class  use,  and  taxonomic  and  field  investigations  of  the 
local  flora.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Botany  I  or  an  equivalent. 
Fee,  $1.00.     Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Botany  XI.  Classification  of  Spermatophytes  with  special  refer- 
ence to  those  yielding  vegetable  drugs.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  For 
students  of  pharmacy  only.  Fee.  $1.00.  M.  W.  F.,  from  10:20  to  12:15, 
second  semester.  3  hours. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  DeBarr,   Associate  Professor  Rue,   Associate 
Professor  Calvert 

Course  la  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Chemistry  la.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  and  lectures 
with  recitations.  Students  are  required  to  use  the  chemicals  and 
chemical  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  in  this  course.  Deposit,  $10.00. 
Text,  Kahlenberg's  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  given  in  both  semesters: 

Lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  8:00,  laboratory,  M.  W..  from  8:00  to  9:55,  and 
S.,  from  8:00  to  12:00,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Rue. 

Lectures.T.W.  F.,  at  1:30,  laboratory,  M.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Rue.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  II.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  and  lectures. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  la.     Deposit,  $5.00.    Kahlenberg's   Chemistry. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections. 

Section  I,  lectures,  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  laboratory,  W.,from  1:30  to  5:30, 
first  semester.      Associate  Professor   Rue. 

Section  II,  lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  laboratory,  S.,  from  8:00  to 
12:00,    second   semester.     Assistant  Professor  Calvert.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  III.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Analysis  of  unknowns. 
Laboratory  and  lectures.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  la.  Deposit,  $10.00. 
Prescott  and  Johnson's  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections: 

Section  I,  lectures,  M.  T.  Th..  at  1:30,  laboratory,  W.  F.,  from  1:30 
to  5:25,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Rue. 

Section  II,  lectures,  T.  Th..  at  10:20;  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th. 
F..  at  9:00,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Rue.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  IV.     Analytical  Chemistry:     Continuation  of  Course 
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III.    Deposit,  $5.00.    Lecture,  W.,  laboratory.  M.  F..  at  10:20;  and    lab- 
oratory, M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.     Assistant  Professor  Calvert 

3  hours. 

Chemistry  V.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and  gravi- 
metric estimations.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
III.     Deposit,  $10.00. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections: 

Section  I,  lecture,  M.,  laboratory,  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20;  and  lab- 
oratory, M.  T.  W.  Th,  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  Assistant  Professor 
Calvert. 

Section  II,  lecture,  M.,  laboratory,  T.  W.  Th.  F..  at  10:20;  and  lab- 
oratory, M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Calvert.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  VI.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Continuation  of  Chem- 
istry V.  Deposit,  $10.00,  Lecture,  W.,  laboratory,  M.  T.  Th.  F..  at 
10:20;  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester. 
Assistant  Professor  Calvert.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  VIII.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  embraces 
a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their 
derivatives.  Prerequisite.  Chemistry  III.  Perkin  and  Kipping's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry.  Lectures  and  recitations, M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00, 
first  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours.. 

Chemistry  IX.  Organic  Analysis:  Analysis  of  alkaloids  and 
organic  acids.  Examination  of  fat  and  oils.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
VIII.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Prescott's  Organic  Analysis.  Lecture,  F.,  labora- 
tory, M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:20;  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20, 
second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours,. 

Chemistry  X.  Urinary  Analysis:  Lectures  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  VIII.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Lecture,  T.,  laboratory, 
Th.,  F.,  at  8:00;  and  laboratory,  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester. 
Professor  DeBarr.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  XI.  Physiological  Chemistry:  Physiological 
analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  VIII.  De- 
posit, $10.00.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  8:00  to  9:55;  S.,  from  8:00  to 
12:00,  second  semester.     Professor    DeBarr.  5  hours 

Chemistry  XII.  Research  Chemistry:  This  course  deals  with 
the  gypsum  and  other  mineral  products  of  Oklahoma.  Lectures  and 
recitations  with  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V.  Deposit, 
$10.00.  One  lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  a  week,  at  hours  to  be 
arranged,  first  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XIII.  Research  Chemistry:  A  continuation  of 
Chemistry  XII.     Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V.     Deposit.  $10.00.     One  lee- 
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tore  and  nine  hours  laboratory  a  week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged, 
second  semester.    Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XIIV.  Assaying:  This  course  deals  with  the  esti- 
mation of  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  etc.  by  the  wet  way   and   of 

#4oid  and  silver  by  the  use  of  fluxes  and  other  reagents.  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  V.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Lecture,  F.,  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W. 
Th.,  at  10:20;  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20.  first  semester. 
Assistant  Professor  Calvert.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XVI.  Water  Analysis:  A  study  of  sanitary,  sewage. 
and  mineral  waters.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V.  Deposit,  $10.00.  One 
lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  a  week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged. 
second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XVII.  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal  Analysis:  A  study  of 
iron,  coal,  and  steel  used  in  commerce  and  for  domestic'  purposes 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Lecture,  F.,  at  11:20,  and 
nine  hours  laboratory  a  week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged,  second 
semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours 

Chemistry  XVIII.  Chemistry  and  Composition  of  Food 
Products:  A  study  of  food-stuffs  and  their  adulteration.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V  and  Chemistry 
VIII.  Deposit,  $10.00.  One  lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  a 
week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged,  first  and  second  semesters.  Professor 
DeBarr.  A  student  may  take  this  course  more  than  once  and  receive 
credit  each  time,  provided  the  work  is  not  duplicated.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XIX.  Electro-Chemistry:  This  course  takes  up  the 
;its  of  physical  chemistry.  Theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation 
migration  of  ions,  conductivity  of  solutions,  electromotive  force,  elec- 
-.,  and  some  of  the  applications  of  electro-chemistry.  Prerequi- 
site, Chemistry  III,  Physics  II,  and  Mat  s  IV.  Deposit,  $5.00. 
Lectures  and  recitations,  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  laboratory,  W..  from  1:30  to 
5:25,  second  semester.    Associate  Professor  Rue.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  XX.  Toxicology:  A  study  of  poisons.  Lectures 
and  laboratory.  This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  symptoms,  post- 
mortem appearances,  antidotes  attendant  upon  poisoning,  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  poisons  from  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  Prerequi- 
site, Chemistry  VIII.  Deposit.  $5.00.  M.  W..  from  8:00  to  9:55,  second 
semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  XXL     Elementary  Physical    Chemistry:     Lectures 

citations.     This  course  deals  with  su<  h    topics  as  the  gas    laws, 

kinetic  theory  and  Van  der  Waal's    equation,    phase    rule,    theory    of 

electrolytic  dissociatii  rse  should    be    taken  with    or 

followed    by    Chemistry  XXII.     Prerequisite,     Chemistry    III,    V,  and 

hysics.     No  deposit.     Text,  Walker's  Introduction 
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to  Physical  Chemistry.  Lecturesor  recitations,  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first 
semester.    Associate  Professor  Rue.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  XXII-  Elementary  Physico-Chemical  Measure- 
ments: A  laboratory  course  that  must  be  taken  with  or  after  Chem- 
istry XXI.  Molecular  weight  determinations  by  vapor  density,  freez- 
ing and  boiling  point  methods,  study  of  solutions,  solubility,  conductiv- 
ity, transport  numbers,  etc.  Deposit,  $5.00,  Six  hours  of  laboratory 
each  week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged,  first  and  second  semesters, 
Associate  Professor  Rue.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  XXIII.  Irorganic  Preparations:  Laboratory  with 
lectures.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Lecture,  T.,  at 
1 1:20,  and  six  hours  laboratory  a  week  at  hours  to  be  arranged  first 
semester.    Associate  Professor  Rue.  3  hours 

Chemistry  XXIV.  Organic  Preparations:  Laboratory  with 
lectures.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III  and  VIII,  German  II.  Deposit, 
$10.00.  Lecture,  T.,  at  1:30,  and  laboratory,  M.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  4:25, 
-econd  semester.      Assistant  Professor  Calvert.  3  hours. 


CLASSICAL    ARCHAEOLOGY 
Professor    Paxton 

Courses  I,  III,  and  IV  may  be  counted  as  major  work  in  Greek, 
and  must  be  taken  by  those  majoring  in  that  subject. 

Classical  Archaeology  I.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks: 
Informal  lectures  and  study  of  text-book  on  such  topics  as  the  family 
and  clan,  the  name,  marriage,  marriage  ceremonies,  religion,  child- 
hood, education,  slavery,  classes  in  society,  food,  theatrical  and  other 
amusements,  will  be  given  and  assigned.  The  course  will  be  illustra- 
ted by  numerous  photographs  and  lantern  slides.  Monthly  written  re- 
ports, based  on  outside  reading,  are  required.  No  knowledge  of  Greek 
is  necessary.    M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Classical  Archaeology  II.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans: 
This  course  is  similar  to  Classical  Archaeology  I.  The  two  courses  are 
intended  to  be  supplementary,  but  each  is  complete  in  itself.  No 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  necessary.    M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester. 

2  hours. 

Classical  Archaeology  ML  A  Study  of  the  Mythology  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans:  Fairbanks's  Mythology  of  Greece  and 
Rome  will  be  used  as  a  nucleus,  and  required  readings  in  Gayley's 
Classical  Myths  in  English  Literature,  Frazer's  The  Golden  Bough, 
Lang's  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  or  similar  works,  will  be  assigned. 
Four  or  five  informal  lectures  on  art  and  mythology  will  be  given,  and 
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the  course  will  be  freely  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  lantern  and  pho- 
tographs. T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  3  hours. 
Classical  Archaeology  IV.  Greek  Sculpture:  A  course  in 
the  history,  principles,  and  development  of  Greek  sculpture.  Tarbell's 
History  of  Greek  Art  must  be  in  the  hands  of  each  member  of  the 
class,  but  the  instruction  will  consist  largely  of  formal  and  informal 
lectures,  illustrated  by  photographs  and  the  lantern.  Required  read- 
ings in  Murray's  The  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  Furtwaengler's 
Masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture,  Waldstein's  Essays  on  the  Art  of 
Phidias,  etc.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hours. 


ECONOMICS 
Professor   Dowd,     Professor  Alley 

The  courses  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  can  ordinari- 
ly be  taken  to  the  best  advantage.  They  are  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  those  making  economics  their  major 
work,  or  taking  the  courses  as  electives  to  supplement  work  in 
other  departments;  those  looking  to  a  business  career;  those  preparing 
for  the  study  of  law. 

Courses  I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

All  courses  in  sociology  except  Sociology  I  may  be  counted  as 
major  work  in  economics. 

As  a  general  training  for  a  business  career,  the  following  courses 
are  suggested:  Economics  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  XI,  XII,  XIII, 
XIV. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  public  service:  Economics  V,  VI,  VII, 
VIII. 

For  journalism:     Economics  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  law:  Economics  III,  IV,  V,  VI, 
VIII. 

Economics  I.  Elementary  Economics:  A  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science.  Gide's  Principles  of  Political 
Economy.    T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.    Professor  Dowd.  3  hours. 

Economics  (la  (History  XXIX).  Economic  History  of  Eng- 
land: A  study  of  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce  since 
the  Norman  Conquest.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  grasp 
of  the  principles  involved  in  the  development  of  economic  institutions 
and  incidentally  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  this  development  on  that 
of  legal  and  political  institutions.  M,  W.,  at  8:00,  second  semester. 
Professor  Gittinger.  2  hours. 

Economics  lib.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States:  A 
Audy    of   the   main  economic   problems   that    have   eonfronted   our 
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country,  their  solution  as  affecting  our  national  development,  and  the 
bearing  of  this  experience  on  our  political  institutions  and  on  econom- 
ic principles.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  (This  course  is 
given  in  alternate  years.       Given  in    1912-13.)     Professor  Alley. 

3  hours. 
Economics  III.  Money  and  Banking:  The  work  will  consist  of 
recitations,  assignments,  and  lectures,  and  will  be  made  as  practical  as 
possible.  The  rise,  history,  and  development  of  the  various  banking 
and  money  theories  are  presented  and  discussed.  Texts,  White's 
Money  and  Banking,  Report  of  the  Monetary  Commission.  M.  T.  Th., 
at  2:30,  first  semester.    Professor  Dowd.  3  hours. 

Economics  IV.  Public  Finance:  A  study  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  public  expenditure,  public  revenue,  public  indebtedness,  and 
financial  administration.  Text,  Plehn's  Public  Finance,  and  assigned 
readings.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  second  semester.  Professor  Dowd.  3  hours. 

Economics  V.  Industrial  Combinations:  The  organization, 
promotion,  operation,  and  finances  of  industrial  combinations;  their  re- 
lation to  the  investor,  the  wage-earner,  and  the  consumer.  Meade's 
Trust  Finance,  and  assigned  readings.  Each  student  will  make  a 
special  study  of  an  assigned  subject.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  first  semester. 
Professor  Dowd.  3  hours. 

Economics  VI.  Labor  Problems:  The  conflicts  between 
employer  and  wage-earner;  strikes,  lock-outs,  cooperation,  profit  shar- 
ing, arbitration,  trade  unions,  employment  of  women,  child  labor,  labor 
legislation,  and  the  various  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition 
of  workingmen.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  subject  for  special 
study.    M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  second  semester.    Professor  Dowd.    3  hours. 

Economics  VII.  Economic  Geography:  A  general  survey  of 
the  natural  resources,  industries,  and  commerce  of  the  leading  nations, 
with  special  reference  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States. 
Trotter's  Geography  of  Commerce,  and  collateral  reading.  W.  F.,  at 
2:30,  first  semester.    Professor  Alley.  2  hours. 

Economics  VIII.  Transportation:  A  study  of  the  most  im- 
portant economic  phases  of  railway  transportation.  Lectures,  read- 
ings, and  reports.   T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  Professor  Alley. 

3  hours. 

Economics  XI.  Insurance:  A  study  of  the  problems  of  insur- 
ance that  are  of  general  interest,  with  special  attention  to  life  insur- 
ance.   M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.    Professor  Dowd.  2  hours. 

Economics  XII.  Economic  Statistics:  The  sources  and  re- 
liability of  statistical  data;  the  methods  of  distinguishing  true  and 
false  inferences.    Special  reference  will  be    made  to  the   statistics   of 
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pfesem  ic  problems,  and  practice  will  be  given  in  handling  sta- 

ll data.     M.  W.,  at  9:00,    second    semester.      Professor  Alley. 

2  hours. 
Economics  XI 1 1.      Business  Administration:     A  study  of    legal 

forms,  credit  instruments,  funding  operations,  accounting,  and  execu- 
tive  duties.     W.  F.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Dowd.      2  hours. 

Economics  XIV.  Business  Administration:  A  continuation  of 
Economics  XIII.  Supervision  and  auditing  in  connection  with  pas- 
vsenger  trausporation;  light  and  power  companies;  insurance;  jobbing; 
the  commission  business;  brokerage;  importing  and  exporting.  W.  F., 
at  1:30,  second  semester.     Professor  Dowd.  2  hours. 

Economics  XV.  Seminary  for  Research:  This  course  is  to 
develop  original  investigations.  Open  to  graduate  and  major  students. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  first    and    second    semesters.     Professor    Dowd. 

3  hours. 

EDUCATION 
Professor   Erwin,    Professor   Barrett 

Education  I.  The  History  of  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern 
Education:  Lectures,  reports,  readings,  and  a  thesis.  Monroe's 
Briefer  Course  in  the  History  of  Education  will  be  used  as  a  basic 
text.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Barrett.     5  hours. 

Education  II.  Principles  of  Education:  A  study  of  education 
considered  as  a  human  institution.  In  this  course  the  attempt  is 
made  to  define  clearly  the  principles  which  underlie  all  sound  educa- 
tional practice.  This  includes  an  analysis  of  the  functions  involved 
in  human  growth  and  an  investigation  of  their  meaning  in  education. 
Students  may  take  this  course  as  a  beginning  course  in  education. 
Recitations,  readings,  and  a  thesis.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semes- 
ter.    Professor  Erwin.  3  hours. 

Education  III.  Secondary  Education:  This  course  is  designed 
to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of  the  American 
high  school,  and  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  secondary  education 
in  England  and  Germany.  Following  this  preliminary  survey,  it  is  de- 
signed to  make  a  practical  study  of  the  problems  of  the  high  school, 
including  its  place  in  an  educational  system,  its  relation  to  the  com- 
munity, its  courses  of  study,  the  educational  value  of  high  school 
subjects,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  characteristics  of  the 
adolescent  period.  Prerequisite,  Education  I  and  Education  II.  Lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  a  thesis.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  first  semester. 
Professor  Erwin.  3  hours. 

Education  IV.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Public 
School  Systems:     This    course    embodies    a    comparative    study    of 
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English,  German,  French,  and  American  school  systems:  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  state  school  systems  in  the  United  States;  a  study  of 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  county,  district,  and  city  school 
systems:  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  school  laws  of  the  different 
states  of  the  union.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  a  thesis.  Prerequisite. 
Education  I  and  II.  or  the  equivalent.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,"  second 
semester.       Professor    Barrett.  3  hours. 

Education  Va.  Sociological  Phases  of  Education:  Lectures, 
readings,  reports,  and  a  thesis.  Prerequisite,  Education  I,  Psychology  I, 
and  Sociology  I.     T.  Th:  F..  at  9:00,  first  semester.     Professor   Barrett. 

3  hours. 

Education  Via.  The  Pedagogy  of  Elementary  Education: 
Lecture:-,  readings,  reports,  and  a  thesis.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  I 
and  Education  I.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1912-13.)  M. 
W.  F  .  at  10:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Barrett.  3  hours. 

Education  VII.  Schools  of  Germany  and  England:  This 
course  deals  with  the  development  of  the  school  systems  of  Germany 
and  England,  with  special  attention  to  the  social,  political,  and  religi- 
ous ideals  that  have  influenced  education  in  these  countries.  Open 
to  students  who  have  had  Education  1.  Lectures,  readings,  and  a 
thesis.     M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Erwin.       3  hours. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE   AND  LANGUAGE 

Professor  Brewer,  Professor  Had  sell,  Miss  Loom  is,  Miss  Brooke 

Mr.  Walker 

The  work  in  this  department  is  arranged  in  three  divisions. 
Division  A  deals  with  the  principles  of  composition,  including  a  study 
of  three  modern  English  prose  writers  and  one  poet,  together  with  a 
brief  history  of  English  prose.  Special  courses  in  argumentation  and 
a  course  in  journalism  are  also  offered  in  this  group.  Division  B  deals 
with  old  and  middle  English,  and  with  the  history  of  English  word 
forms  and  usages.  Division  C  deals  with  English  literature  from  its 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  The  courses  in  Division  C  are  ar- 
ranged in  two  sub-divisions,  the  first  tracing  the  development  of 
schools  and  movements,  the  second  taking  up  in  detail  the  study  of 
certain    writers. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  English,  the  courses  in  public  speaking 
are  under  the  direction  of  this  department. 

Courses  I  and  II  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor's 
degree:  and  Courses  VI  and    VII    of  all  who  select    English  as  a  major 
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subject.      Courses  I,  II,   VI,  VII,    XXXIII,    and  the    courses   in    public 
speaking  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Division  A 

English  I.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  the  whole  composition,  paragraph,  and  sentence;  daily  and 
fortnightly  themes.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree. This  course  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in  composition  and 
only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  work  done  elsewhere  be 
substituted  for  it. 

The  course  is  given  in  six  sections:  two  sections,  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00; 
two  sections,  M.  W.  F.,  at  10,20;  one  section,  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20;  one 
section,  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30.  (Hours  for  individual  conferences  will  be 
arranged.)  First  semester.  Professor  Brewer,  Professor  Hadsell,  Miss 
Loomis,  and  Miss  Brooke. 

English  II.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  words,  with  a  study  of  selected  examples  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury prose  and  poetry;  daily  and  fortnightly  themes  at  intervals,  with 
a  special  study  of  the  works  of  one  writer.  Course  II  is  a  continuation 
of  and  presupposes  Course  I.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bach- 
elor's degree. 

The  course  is  given  in  six  sections:  two  sections,  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00; 
two  sections,  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20;  one  section,  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20;  one 
section,  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30.  (Hours  for  individual  conferences  will  be 
arranged.)  Second  semester.  Professor  Brewer,  Professor  Hadsell, 
Miss  Loomis,  and  Miss  Brooke.  3  hours. 

English  IV.  A  Study  of  Argumentation:  During  the  first 
part  of  the  course  the  work  will  be  confined  to  analysis,  and  the  chief 
aim  will  be  to  secure  logical  soundness;  later,  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  classification  and  tests  of  evidence,  to  refutation  and  the  like. 
Text,  Baker  and  Huntington's  Principles  of  Argumentation.  M.  W., 
at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Hadsell.  2  hours. 

English  XXX.  Argumentation:  Practice  in  argumentative 
writing,  in  brief-drawing,  and  in  gathering  and  presenting  material 
for  debates  and  argumentative  themes.  Text,  Baker  and  Hunting- 
ton's Principles  of  Argumentation.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  second  semester. 
Professor  Hadsell.  2  hours. 

English  X.  Advanced  Composition:  A  study  of  the  principle 
of  unity  as  applied  to  narration,  description,  and  exposition.  Prereq- 
uisite, English  I  and  II,  passed  with  grade  of  B.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first 
semester.    Miss  Loomis.  2  hours. 

English  XXI.  Advanced  Composition:  A  course  in  writing, 
with  particular  reference    to   literary   criticism.    Special  work  will  be 
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arranged  for  students  pursuing  scientific  or  technical  courses.  Prerequi- 
site. English  I  and  II.  In  two  section's.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,-and  T.  Th.,  at 
11:20  second  semester.     Miss  Brooke.  2  hours. 

English  XXXIII.  Journalism:  This  course  is  designed  both  for 
students  of  English  who  desire  a  wider  range  of  work  in  composition 
and  for  those  who  intend  to  prepare  for  practical  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine work.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  preparation  of 
matter  for  the  press.  Practical  work  in  reportorial  and  editorial  writ- 
ing, proof-reading,  interviewing,  feature-writing,  book-reviews,  and 
dramatic  criticism.     M.  W.,  at    8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Brewer. 

2  hours. 

Division    B 

English  III.  Historical  English  Grammar:  A  history  of 
the  English  language;  studies  in  etymology,  phonology,  and  syntax. 
Designed  for  those  interested  in  the  language  as  well  as  the  litera- 
ture of  the  English  people,  and  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  English. 
Prerequisite,  English  I  and  II.  Lectures  and  library  work.  M.  W.  F., 
at  11:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Hadsell.  3  hours. 

English  XII.  Anglo-Saxon:  An  introduction  to  early  English 
prose  and  poetry.  Bright 's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20, 
first  semester.     Professor  Hadsell.  3  hours. 

English  XIII.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry:  Beowulf.  The  poem  will 
be  studied  as  a  text,  as  a  work  of  literature,  and  as  a  historical  docu- 
ment. Prerequisite,  English  XII  or  an  equivalent.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20, 
second  semester.     Professor  Hadsell.  3  hours. 

English  XXV.  Middle  English:  An  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Middle  English  prose  and  poetry.  Prerequisite,  English  XII.  Text- 
book and  occasional  lectures.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Hadsell.  3  hours. 

Division   C 

I 

English  XVII.  English  Literature  Before  Elizabeth:  A  gen- 
eral survey  of  English  literature  fpfrm  the  time  of  the  earliest  extant 
poens  to  1557.  Students  are  advised  to  take  English  VI  and  VII  be- 
Sore  taking  this  course.  Recitations  and  library  work.  Text,  Pattee's 
Foundations  of  English  Literature.  M.W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester. 
Professor  Hadsell.  3  hours. 

EngfTsh  VI.  English  Literature  from  Spenser  to  Pope, 
1575-1745:  A  study  in  movements,  with  special  attention  to  the  sec- 
ondary' dramatists  ©f  the  Elizabethan  time,    to    thv   literature  of   the 
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Restoration,  and  to  the  rise  of  classicism.    Lectures  and  library  work. 
T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Hadsell.  3  hours 

English  VII.  English  Literature  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Wil- 
liam Morris,  1745-1896:  A  continuation  of  Course  VI,  with  special 
consideration  of  the  decay  of  classicism,  the  romantic  reaction,  and 
the  movements  of  nineteenth  century  literature.  Lectures  and  library 
work.    T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00.  second  semester.  Professor  Hadsell.    3  hours 

Courses  VI  and  VII  taken  together  serve  as  a  general  introduction 
to  English  literature.  They  are  required  of  all  who  make  English 
their  major  study,  and  are  recommended  to  others  who  can  do  only 
limited  work  in  English  literature. 

English  XIV.  The  Novel  in  the  XVlil  Century:  A  study  of 
the  structure  and  history  of  the  novel  from  Defoe  to  Scott.  Lectures 
and  library  work.  Intended  for  sophomores,  but  open  to  other  stu- 
dents.   T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.    Professor  Brewer.         2  hours, 

English  XV.  The  Novel  in  the  XIX  Century:  A  continua- 
tion of  Course  XIV,  dealing  with  the  chief  novelists  from  Dickens  to 
Hardy,  with  some  account  of  contemporary  fiction  and  a  special  study 
of  realism.    T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Hadsell. 

2  hours. 

English  XVIII.  American  Literature:  A  study  of  theliterary 
productions  of  America,  from  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  to  the 
present  time.  The  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods  are  treated  in  a 
general  review.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Irving  and  Cooper,  to 
the  New  England  and  Southern  schools,  and  to  recent  men  of  letters. 
Throughout  the  course  the  development  of  literature  in  America  is  stud- 
ied in  relation  to  its  contemporary  development  in  England.  Lectures 
and  reports  from  assigned  readings.  M.W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester. 
Miss  Loomis.  3  hours. 

English  XXVIII.  American  Literature:  Special  studies  of 
representative  American  authors.  During  1911-12,  Lanier,  Poe, 
Whitman,  Emerson,  and  Lowell  were  studied.  Lectures,  and  reports 
from  assigned  readings.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  Miss 
Loomis.  2  hours. 

•  English  XXXI.  The  Drama:  A  study  of  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  drama  from  the  earliest  mystery  plays  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  There  are  assigned  readings  in  the  dramatic 
authors  of  this  period.  A  study  of  Shakespeare  is  not  included  in 
this  course.  Discussions  and  reports.  Prerequisite,  English  VI  and 
VII,  and  one  other  semester  of  elective  English.  (Not  given  in  1911-12) 
T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.     Miss  Brooke.  2  hours. 

English  XXXII.  The  Drama:  This  is  a  continuation  of  Eng- 
lish XXXI,  but  it  may  be  taken  as   an  independent    course.    The   de- 
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cadence  of  the  drama,  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  closing  of 
the  theatres  in  1642,  is  studied.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  Restoration 
and  the  later  drama.  Discussions  and  reports.  Prerequisite,  English 
VI  and  VII.,  and  either  XXXI,  or  VIII  or  XVI.  (Not  given  in  1911-12). 
T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.     Miss  Brooke.  2  hours. 

II 

English  V.  Chaucer.  A  study  of  Chaucer's  English  and  of  his 
works  as  a  whole,  together  with  some  account  of  Langland.  Lectures, 
reports,  and  a  thesis.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Miss 
Loomis.  3  hours. 

English  VIII.  Shakespeare:  The  early  comedies,  the  chronicle 
plays,  the  later  comedies,  the  tragedies,  and  the  romances  are  studied 
in  succession.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  growth  of  the  mind 
and  art  of  the  man  Shakespeare.  Ten  plays  are  studied  in  class  and 
ten  or  more,  together  with  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  are  assigned  for 
library  reading.  Students  who  have  not  had  at  least  two  years  of 
English  in  college  should  secure  permission  of  the  instructor  to  enroll 
in  this  course.  Lectures,  library  work,  and  reports.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00, 
first  semester.     Professor  Brewer.  3  hours. 

English  XVI.  Shakespeare:  In  this  course,  a  thorough  study 
of  several  plays  not  studied  in  English  VIII  is  made.  The  early  theatre, 
problems  confronting  the  Elizabethan  playwright,  what  the  plays  meant 
to  the  theatre-goers  of  the  day,  and  like  questions  will  be  considered. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  English  VIII,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dependent course.  Lectures  and  library  work.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00, 
second  semester.     Professor  Brewer.  3  hours. 

English  IX.  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry:  In  this  course, 
a  study  is  made  of  the  romantic  poets  from  Wordsworth  to  Keats. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  romantic  movement  in  English 
poetry.     M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Brewer.         2  hours. 

English  XI.  Victorian  Poetry:  A  study  of  the  movements  in 
English  poetry  between  1830  and  1900.  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold, 
Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Morris,  and  Kipling  are  studied  in  particular.  M. 
W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Brewer.  2  hours. 

English  XIX.  The  English  Bible:  A  study  of  the  King  James 
version,  from  the  point  of  view  of  literature.  Certain  parts,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  Psalms  and  the  Books  of  Job  and  Isaiah,  are  taken  up  for 
detailed  study,  and  with  them  the  student  is  expected  to  form  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Prerequisite, 
English  VI  and  VII  or  their  equivalent.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester. 
Miss  Brooke.  2  hours. 

English  XXII.  Teacher's  Course:  Intended  primarily  for 
high  school  teachers  of  English,    but   open   to   other   students.      The 
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work  will  be  practical,  consisting  chiefly  of  specimen  studies  of 
English  and  American  classics,  a  review  of  the  leading  principles  of 
composition,  with  practice  in  writing  and  correcting  papers,  and  a 
survey  of  the  methods  of  teaching  English.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
exercises.  Prerequisite,  English  I  and  II,  or  their  equivalent.  T.  Th., 
at  11:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Brewer.  2  hours. 

English  A.  Seminary  Lectures:  From  year  to  year  the  de- 
partment will  announce  courses  of  lectures  intended  for  graduate  and 
other  advanced  students.  From  one  to  three  lectures  a  week  will 
be  given.  Those  who  may  wish  to  secure  credit  for  the  work  should 
enroll  and  pursue  the  work  as  in  other  courses;  those  who  wish  merely 
to  attend  the  lectures  should  secure  permission  of  the  instructor.  In 
1911-12,  the  work  consisted  of  special  studies  in  the  modern  drama. 
During  the  preceding  year  the  essayists  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  discussed. 


Public  Speaking 

Public  Speaking  III.  Debating  and  Argumentation:  This 
course  presupposes  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  argumentation.  The  primary  object  is  to  make  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  more  theoretical  principles  of  argumentation.  The  work 
will  include  a  brief  drill  in  extemporaneous  speaking,  short  prepared 
talks  on  assigned  subjects,  formal  arguments,  and  regular  debates. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  argument,  though  attention  will 
be  paid  to  method  and  manner  of  delivery-  The  practice  in  speaking 
will  be  especially  helpful  to  those  who  are  interested  in  trying  for 
ihe  debating  teams.  Text,  Foster's  Argumentation  and  Debating.  M. 
W.  Th.,    at  3:30,  first   semester.      Mr.  Walker.  2  hours. 

Public  Speaking  IV.  Debating  and  Argumentation:  This 
course  is  a  continuation  of  Public  Speaking  HI.  Text,  Foster's  Argu- 
mentation and  Debating.  M.  W.  Th.,  at  3:30,  second  semester.  Mr. 
Walker.  2  hours. 


GEOLOGY 
Professor  Taylor,   Associate  Professor  Perrine 

All  courses  in  geology  are  elective,  except  that  certain  courses 
are  required  for  graduation  in  civil  engineering  and  mining  geology. 

Lectures  and  class  room  work  are  supplemented  by  field  excur- 
sions in  the  vicinity  of  the  university  and  to  the  Arbuckle  Mountains 
and  by  work  in  the  laboratory.     The  plan  is  that  the  student  shall  be- 
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come  familiar  with  geological  problems,  processes,  and  phenomena  b> 
direct  observation. 

In  general  Courses  I,  III,  VI.  and  XXII  should  precede  the  more 
advanced  work. 

Course   I  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

The  courses  are  listed  in  three  divisions,  each  of  which  is  some- 
what distinct  from  the  others. 

Division  A 

This  division  is  made  up  of  general  elementary  courses. 

Geology  I.     Elements  of  Geology:    The  first  part  of  the  course 
consists  of  a  study  of  the  chief  kinds  of  rocks  and  the  manner  of  their 
formation;  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes;   of  destructive   and   recon 
structive  processes;  of  crustal    movements  and  of  mountain   structure. 
The  second  part  embraces  a  chronologic  study  of  the    growth  of  conti 
nents  and   of  the   development   of  plant  and   animal   life.    Lectures, 
laboratory,     and    assigned    readings.      Each   student  is   expected  to 
make  at  least  one  field  trip.     Text,  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury's  College 
Geology.    Lectures,  first  section,  M.   T.  W.  Th.  F.,   at  9:00;  second  sec 
tion,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20;   laboratory,  four  hours  a    week   as    ar- 
ranged, first  semester.    Repeated  second  semester,  at  11:20.   Associate 
Professor  Perrine.  5  hours. 

Geology  VI.  Physiography:  A  study  of  the  development  of 
land  forms  and  of  the  agents  which  produce  them.  Special  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  life  history  and  work  of  streams,  to  glaciers,  to  the 
ocean,  etc.  This  course  may  be  taken  by  those  who  take  their  major 
work  in  geology.  Text,  Salisbury.  Lectures,  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20;  labora- 
tory, four  periods  a  week  as  arranged,  ,first  semester.  Professor 
Taylor.  3  hours. 

Geology  XVI.  Local  Geology:  The  geology  and  geography  of 
Oklahoma,  with  particular  reference  to  the  mineral  resources,  soils, 
water  supply,  etc.  Reference  work,  field  work,  and  interpretation  of 
topographic  and  geologic  maps.  This  course  may  be  taken  by  those 
who  have  had  no  geology.  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.  Professor 
Taylor.  2  hours. 

Geology  XVII.  Local  Geology:  This  is  a  continuation  ol 
Course  XVI  and  the  nature  of  the  work  is  the  same.  Prerequisite. 
Geology  I  or  Geology  XVI.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  Profes- 
sor Taylor.  2  hours. 

Geology  XX.  Meteorology:  A  study  of  atmospheric  phenom- 
mena  with  regard  to  moisture,  circulation,  variation  and  distribution 
of  temperature  and  pressure,  origin  and  behavior  of  cyclones,  anti- 
cyclones,   tornadoes,  and  thunderstorms.    Observation    and  record   of 
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atmospheric  conditions;  study  and  interpretation  of  daily  weather 
maps.  Deposit,  $1.50.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Perrine.  3  hours. 

Geology  XXI!.  Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology:  A 
megascopic  determination  of  the  more  important  rock-making  miner- 
als and  ores.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  origin,  mineral  and  chemical 
composition,  and  classification  of  rocks.  This  course  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  high  school  teachers  and  others  not  planning  to 
take  their  major  work  in  geology.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester. 
Professor  Taylor.  2  hours, 

Geology  XXIV:  Economic  Geography  of  North  America: 
A  study  of  the  distribution  and  value  of  minerals,  building  stone,  soils 
forests,  water  power,  and  crops  of  North  America,  and  the  consequent 
influence  on  commercial  enterprises.  This  course  will  be  of  special 
value  to  teachers  of  geography  as  well  as  to  students  of  geology.  M. 
W.  F.,   at  10:20;  second  semester,  Professor  Taylor.  3  hours. 


Division    B 

This  division  is  intended  for  those  who  take  major  work  in  the 
sciences. 

Geology  HI.  Invertebrate  Paleontology:  A  study  of  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  fossil  invertebrate  animals,  with  respect  to  their  form, 
structure,  origin,  range,  distribution,  and  interrelations.  Lectures,  sup- 
plemented by  laboratory  work  in  which  each  student  prepares  and 
makes  specific  determination  of  fossils.  Prerequisite,  Geology  I. 
Text,  Eastman's  Zittel.  Lectures,  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20;  laboratory  as  ar- 
ranged, second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Perrine.  3  hours. 

Geology  IV.  Economic  Geology:  A  study  of  ore  deposits 
with  respect  to  their  origin,  mode  of  occurrence,  and  value.  Also  a 
study  of  oil,  gas,  etc.,  with  particular  reference  to  their  occurrence  and 
development  in  Oklahoma.  Prerequisite,  Geology  XXII  or  Geology  VII. 
T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.    Professor  Taylor.  3  hours. 

Geology  VII.  Crystallography  and  Mineralogy:  A  study  of 
the  laws  of  crystallization,  the  classification  of  crystals.  The  phys- 
ical properties,  chemical  composition,  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  min- 
erals. Deposit,  $3.00.  Lectures,  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30;  laboratory,  M. 
Th.,  from  2:30  to  4:25,  first  semester.     Professor    Taylor.  3  hours. 

Geology  XV.  Mineralogy:  A  continuation  of  Course  VII.  De- 
scriptive mineralogy  and  blow  pipe  analysis.  Prerequisite,  Geology 
VH.  Lectures  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30;  Laboratory  M.  Th.,  from  2:30  to  4:25. 
Second  semester.     Professor  Taylor.  3  hours. 
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Division  C 

This  division  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  take  their  major 
work  in  geology. 

Geology  V.  Advanced  Geology:  Lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ings on  the  chief  problems  of  a  general  nature  represented  by  North 
American  geology  and  en  certain  technical  questions,  such  as:  the 
possible  origin  of  the  earth;  the  age  and  origin  of  the  ocean  basins; 
the  possible  causes  of  an  ice  age.  Hours  to  be  arranged,  both  semes- 
ters.   Professor  Taylor.  3  hours. 

Geology  VIM.  Petrography:  The  principles  of  optical  miner- 
alogy and  the  determination  of  minerals  under  the  polarizing  micro- 
scope. Prerequisite,  Geology  XV.  Hours  to  be  arranged,  first 
semester.     Professor  Taylor.  3  hours. 

Geology  X.  Field  Work:  Students  who  have  had  sufficient  pre- 
liminary training  may  pursue  systematic  field  work  under  direct  super- 
vision of  the  department.  For  this  suitable  credit  will  be  given. 
The  work  will  be  planned  for  each  individual.  Professor  Taylor 
and  Associate  Professor  Perrine. 

Geology  XI.  Invertebrate  Paleontology:  A  continuation  of 
Geology  III.  Laboratory,  field  work,  and  assigned  readings.  Prerequi- 
site, Geology  I,  HI,  and  Zoology  I.  Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  semes- 
ter.    Associate  Professor  Perrine.  1,  2,  or  3  hours. 

Geology  XVIII.  Map  Drawing:  The  preparation  of  base  maps; 
lettering  and  printing.  The  preparation  of  geological  maps  in  field  and 
office.  Open  only  to  those  who  take  their  major  work  in  geology. 
Deposit,  $2.50.  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  second  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Dwight.  2  hours. 

Geology  XIX.  Map  Interpretation:  A  critical  study  of  topo- 
graphic and  geologic  maps.  Special  attention  is  given  to  accurate  in- 
terpretation of  maps  showing  typical  physiographic  forms  and  geolog- 
ic structures.  Hours  to  be  arranged,  second  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Perrine.  2  or  3  hours. 

Geology  XXIII.  Petrology:  A  study  of  the  origin  and  classi- 
fication of  igneous  rocks;  differentiation  of  rock  magmas;  metamor- 
phism.  Prerequisite,  Geology  VIII.  Hours  to  be  arranged,  second 
semester.     Professor  Taylor.  3  hours. 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 
Professor  House,    Associate  Professor  Voss 
Courses  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  may  net  be  counted  as  major  work. 
German  I.     Beginning  German:     Daily  exercises  in  pronuncia- 
tion; memorizing  of  easy  phrase*;  study  of  the   inflection   of   the    im- 
portant parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax;  writing  trans- 
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lations  of  English  into  German,  and  paraphrasing  of  German  sentences. 
Such  conversation  is  given  in  class  as  will  impress  the  student  with 
the  importance  of  the  language  in  oral  communication.  Prerequisite, 
two  years  of  foreign  language.  Texts,  Becker-Rhoades'  Elements  of 
German  and  Bacon's  Im  Vaterland.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  in  two  sec- 
tions, at  8:00  and  1:30,  first  semester.  Professor  House  and  Associate 
Professor  Voss.  5  hours. 

German  II.  Beginning  German:  Bacon's  Im  Vaterland 
continued.  Continuation  of  Becker-Rhoades'  Elements  of  German. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  in  two  sections,  at  8:00  and  1:30,  second  semester. 
Professor  House  and  Associate  Professor  Voss.  5  hours. 

German  III.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Two  standard  works 
such  as  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten  are  read 
in  class.  One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  prose  composition 
and  advanced  syntax  and  drill  in  conversation  accompanies  each 
lesson.  Texts,  Osthaus  and  Biermann's  Prose  Composition  and  Voss  and 
House's  Conversational  German.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  in  two  sections,  at 
9:00  and  11:20,  first  semester.  Professor  House  and  Associate  Professor 
Voss.  5  hours. 

German  IV.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Reading  and  crit- 
ical study  of  representative  German  ballads  and  lyrics.  Texts,  Dillard's 
Aus  dem  Deutschen  Dichterwald  and  a  prose  text  such  as  Heine's 
Harzreise.  Study  of  Osthaus  and  Biermann's  Prose  Composition  and  Voss 
and  House's  Conversational  German  continued.  Reports  upon  assigned 
readings.  German  is  the  language  of  the  class  room.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F., 
in  two  sections,  at  9:00  and  11:20,  second  semester.  Professor 
House  and  Associate  Professor  Voss.  5  hours. 

German  V.  Classic  German:  Lessing  and  Schiller.  Lessing's 
Emilia  Galotti  will  be  read  in  class,  and  the  author's  literary  signifi- 
cance studied  and  discussed.  Reports  upon  assigned  readings  will  be 
received  in  class.  One  of  Schiller's  masterpieces  will  be  studied  in 
class,  and  an  appreciative  estimate  of  the  author's  position  in  German 
literature  will  be  sought.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  (This 
course  alternates  with  German  VII.    Given  1911-12.)     Prof essor  House. 

3  hours. 

German  VI.  Classic  German:  Goethe.  A  systematic  study 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author.  Hermann  und  Dorothea  or 
Faust  I  will  be  read  in  class.  Lectures  in  German  and  reports  in  Ger- 
man upon  assigned  readings.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester. 
(This  course  alternates  with  German  VIII.  Given  in  1911-12.)  Professor 
House.  3  hours. 

German  VII.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  A  study  of 
German  literary   movements  in   the   century.    Lectures   based   upon 
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assigned  readings  will  be  given  in  German.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
put  on  the  importance  of  the  romantic  school.  Parts  of  Kleist,  Grill- 
parzer,  and  Otto  Ludwig  will  be  read  and  studied  in  class.  M.  W.  F.. 
at  10:20,  first  semester.  (This  course  alternates  with  German  V. 
Given  1912-13.)     Professor  House.  3  hours. 

German  VIM.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  The  novel 
and  drama  of  more  recent  time  will  be  studied.  Reports  upon  outside 
readings.  Lectures  in  German  by  the  instructor.  Representative 
authors,  such  as  Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Fulda,  and  others,  will  receive 
attention  in  class  as  well.  The  literary  significance  of  the  Wagnerian 
opera  will  be  discussed.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  (This 
course  alternates  with  German  VI.     Given  1912-13.)     Professor  House. 

3  hours. 

German  IX.  Scientific  German:  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
afford  students  of  the  sciences  an  acquaintance  with  technical  scien- 
tific nomenclature  and  style.  Translation  of  German  scientific  texts 
and  articles  in  current  technical  periodicals  will  be  required  of 
students.  Wait's  German  Scientific  Reader  will  be  used  as  a  text.  T. 
Th.,at  10:20,  first  semester.     Professor  House.  2  hours. 

German  X.  Scientific  German:  Continuation  of  Course  IX. 
Translation  of  German  scientific  texts  (Goeschen  Sammlung)  and 
articles  in  current  technical  periodicals.  Brief  lectures  in  German  on 
various  topics  selected  from  the  different  sciences  will  be  from  time 
to  time  required  to  be  given  in  the  class  by  the  student,  the  subject 
matter  to  be  subsequently  discussed  in  class.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second 
semester.    Professor  House.  2  hours. 

German  XI.  Historical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language: 
Introductory  lectures  upon  Germanic  philology  and  a  study  of  the  his- 
torical changes  in  the  development  of  modern  German.  Text,  Behagel's 
Das  Wissen  der  Gegenwart.  Twice  a  week,  hours  to  be  arranged, 
first  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1911-12.)  Assoc- 
iate Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  XII.  Middle  High  German:  A  study  of  Bachmann's 
Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Reading  of  selections  from  the  Nib- 
elungenlied  and  Gudrun.  Twice  a  week,  hours  to  be  arranged,  second 
semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1911-12.)  Associate 
Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  XIV.  A  Teacher's  Course  in  German:  Study  and 
discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  German  in  secondary  schools,  to- 
gether with  an  analytic  study  of  texts  generally  used  in  the  first  three 
years  of  German  in  high  schools  and  normal  schools.  Review  of  gram- 
mar and  practice   in    teaching.     Prerequisite,   three  years'    study   of 
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German.    Twice   a    week,   hours   to   be   arranged,   second   semester. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1911-12.)  Professor  House. 

2  hours. 

German  XVa.  History  of  German  Literature  from  the 
Early  Times  to  the  Reformation:  This  is  a  general  survey  of 
German  literature  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  its  early 
forms,  its  relation  to  the  literature  of  other  nations,  and  its  develop- 
ment in  connection  with  the  political  history  of  Germany.  Open  to  all 
students  who  have  had  two  years  of  German.  Lectures,  reports,  and 
collateral  reading.  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.  (Given  in  alternate 
years.    Given  in  1912-13.)     Associate  Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  XVb.  History  of  German  Literature  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Classic  Period:  A  careful  study  of  the  effects 
of  the  religious  movement  and  the  social  conditions  on  the  literature 
will  be  made.  Prerequisite,  the  same  as  in  XVa.  Lectures,  reports, 
and  collateral  readings.  W.F.,at  1:30,  second  semester.  (Given  in  alter- 
nate years.    Given  in  1912-13.)     Associate  Professor  Voss.      2  hours. 

German  XVIa.  History  of  German  Literature  from  Lessing 
to  the  Death  of  Goethe:  Recommended  as  a  culture  course.  Repre- 
sentative works  will  be  read  in  English  translations;  histories  of 
German  literature  written  in  English  and  German  will  be  used  for 
reference.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  political,  social, 
religious,  and  artistic  ideals  which  inspired  the  literary  movements  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  the  nineteenth  centuries, 
Comparative  studies  of  other  European  literatures  as  far  as  they  in- 
fluenced Germany.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  German.  W.  F.,  at. 
1:30,  first  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1911-12.). 
Associate  Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  XVlb.  History  of  German  Literature  from  the 
Death  of  Goethe  to  the  Present  Time:  Continuation  of  XVIa.  The 
rise  of  lyric  poetry,  the  intermingling  of  the  classic  and  romantic 
schools,  and  the  development  of  the  theory  of  the  drama  and  the 
novel.  Influence  and  dependence  of  German  writers  upon  other 
countries,  especially  England.  Shakespeare  in  Germany,  Ibsen,  Suder- 
mann,  and  Hauptmann.  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  second  semester.  (Given  in 
alternate  years.      Given  in  1911-12.)      Associate  Professor  Voss. 

2  hours. 

German  XVII.  Gothic:  This  course  is  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction to  philology.  The  Gothic  language,  because  of  its  simplicity 
and  regularity,  is  especially  adapted  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  study 
of  philology.  The  inductive  method  will  be  used,  underlying  laws  in 
language  development  will  be  traced,  and  the  interrelation  between 
the  Indo-European  languages  will  be  shown  with  special   emphasis  on 
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Modern  and  Old  English,  German,  and  Latin.  This  course  is  also 
recommended  to  advanced  students  of  English.  Wright's  Gothic 
Grammar  will  serve  as  reader  and  for  reference.  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  first 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Voss.  2  hours. 

German  XVIII.  Advanced  Prose  Composition:  Translations 
original  compositions,  letter  writing.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  word 
order  and  proper  use  of  idiomatic  expressions.  Text,  Osthaus  and 
Biermann's  Prose  Composition.  W.  F.,  at  1;30,  second  semester. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1911-12.)  Associate  Professor 
Voss.  2  hours. 


GREEK 
Professor  Paxton 

Courses  I,  II,  and  III  are  to  be  taken  in  the  order  named  and  are 
prerequisite  for  any  of  the  succeeding  courses  except  IX,  X,  XI,  XII. 

Courses  I,  II,  III,  and  XI  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Classical  Archaeology  I,  III,  and  IV  must  be  taken  by  those  who 
take  their  major  work  in  Greek,  and  may  be  counted  as  major  work  in 
the  subject. 

The  Greek  Grammar  of  Goodwin  or  Hadley  and  Allen  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  students  after  the  first  year's  work. 

Greek  I.  Beginning  Course:  A  careful  drill  in  forms,accents, 
pronunciation,  and  elementary  translation.  Text,  Ball's  Elements  of 
Greek.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  5  hours. 

Greek  II.  Beginning  Course  (Continued):  The  text-book  of 
Greek  I  will  be  completed  and  reviewed  in  part.  Also  the  first  book 
of  the  Anabasis.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Greek  III.  Xenophon:  Anabasis;  three  more  books  read,  and 
reviewed  in  part.  Prose  composition  once  a  fortnight,  with  occasional 
oral  drills.  Reading  in  Grote.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  mili- 
tary antiquities.     M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Greek  IV.  Lysias's  Orations:  Translation,  some  study  of 
style,  an  elementary  consideration  of  Greek  legal  procedure  and  of 
the  Athenian  Constitution.  Text,  Morgan.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  second 
semester.  3  hours. 

Greek  V.  Homer's  Iliad:  Translation,  scansion,  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  Homeric  antiquities  by  references.  Text,  Seymour.  M. 
W.  F.,  at  11:20.  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Greek  VI.  Herodotus:  The  Persian  Invasions  of  Greece. 
Plato's  Dialogues  may  be  substituted.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second 
semester.  2  hours. 

Greek    VII.     Thucydides:      The  Sicilian  Expedition.     Readings 
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in  Grote.     Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Greek  VIII.  Selections  from  the  Greek  Drama:  Hours  to 
be  arranged,  second  semester,  3  hours. 

Greek  IX.  Elementary  Course  in  the  History  of  Greek 
sSculpture:    See  Classical  Archaeology  IV. 

Greek  X.  Greek  Literature  in  English:  A  study  of  English 
translations  of  representative  Greek  masterpieces.  Prerequisite, 
English  I  and  II.  Text,  lectures,  and  required  readings.  Twice  a 
week,  hours  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Greek  XI.  New  Testament  Greek:  A  study  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  Prerequisite,  Greek  I.  One  hour  a  week,  to  be  arranged, 
either  semester  or  both  semesters,  according  to  demand.    1  or  2  hours. 

Greek  XII.  Modern  Greek:  The  modern  language  will  be 
studied  in  text-book,  newspaper,  and  by  conversation.  No  knowledge 
of  classical  Greek  is  necessary.     Both  semesters,  hours  to  be  arranged. 

2  hours. 

Greek  XIII.  Aristophanes:  One  play  will  be  read  somewhat 
critically,  one  rapidly,  and  a  third  in  translation.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged, first  semester.  3  hours. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Buchanan,  Professor   Gittinger,   Associate  Professor 

Floyd 

The  courses  in  history  are  listed  in  three  divisions.  The  courses 
listed  under  A  are  primarily  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  but  are 
open  for  credit  to  juniors.  The  courses  listed  under  B  are  primarily 
for  juniors  and  seniors  but  may  be  taken  by  sophomores.  The 
courses  listed  under  C  are  also  intended  for  juniors  and  seniors  but 
are  open  for  credit  to  graduate  students. 

As  specified  in  the  regular  plan  of  work  candidates  for  a  degree  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  must  take  Courses  la  and  lb  or  other- 
wise satisfy  such  requirement.  Since  these  courses  are  not  open  for 
credit  to  seniors,  students  entering  with  ninety  hours  of  advanced 
standing  who  have  not  met  this  requirement  are  permitted  to  take 
Courses  V  and  VI  instead.  This  substitution  may  be  made  by  any 
student  entering  with   junior  standing  upon  the  advice  of  the  dean. 

Courses  la  and  lb  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work  or  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  group  requirements.  Not  more  than  six  hours  of  work 
listed  under  A  may  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Division   A 

History  la.  Constitutional  History:  A  general  course  embrac- 
ing the  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the    American  institu- 
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tions,  federal,  state,  and  local.  This  course  is  given  in  five  sections. 
Section  I,  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00;  Section  II,  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00;  Section  III. 
M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20;  Section  IV,  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20;  Section  V,  M.  W. 
Th.,  at  3:30,  first  semester.  Professor  Buchanan,  Professor  Gittinger 
(two  sections),  and  Associate  Professor  Floyd  (two  sections).   3  hours. 

History  lb.  Constitutional  History:  A  continuation  of  Course 
la.  This  course  is  given  in  five  sections  on  the  same  days  and  hours 
as  History  la,  second  semester.  Professor  Buchanan,  Professor  Gitting- 
er, and  Associate  Professor  Floyd.  3  hours. 

History  XXIV.  The  Early  Middle  Ages:  A  survey  of  the 
middle  ages  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20, 
first  semester.     Professor  Gittinger.  2  hours. 

History  XXVIII.  The  Later  Middle  Ages:  A  survey  of  Europe 
from  the  crusades  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  T.  Th.,  at 
10:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Gittinger.  2  hours. 

History  XVa.  Modern  Europe:  A  survey  of  the  period  from 
the  opening  of  modern  history  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
including  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and  the  wars  of 
religion.     M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Floyd. 

3  hours. 

History  XVb.  Modern  Europe:  The  political,  social,  and  in- 
stitutional history  of  Europe  from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  present.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  second  semester.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Floyd.  3  hours. 

Division  B 

History  II.  Early  and  Mediaeval  England:  The  first  half  of  a 
general  course  in  English  history.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester. 
Professor  Gittinger.  3  hours. 

History  III.  Modern  England:  The  second  half  of  a  general 
course  in  English  history.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Gittinge/.  3  hours. 

History  V.  Political  History  of  the  United  States:  A  general 
survey  from  the  revolutionary  era  to  the  presidency  of  Jackson.  Lec- 
tures, text-book,  and  collateral  reading.  This  course  should 
precede  all  advanced  courses  in  American  history.  T.  Th.  F.,  at 
9:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Buchanan.  3  hours. 

History  VI.  Political  History  of  the  United  States:  A  con- 
tinuation of  Course  V,  beginning  with  the  presidency  of  Jackson  and 
coming  down  to  the  present.  Lectures,  text-book,  and  collateral  read- 
ings.   T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Buchanan.   3  hours . 

History  XI.  History  of  the  American  Colonies:  The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  English 
political,  social,  and  economic  principles  under  American  conditions. 
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The  work  will  be  based  on  Thwaite's  Colonies,  Fisher's  Colonial  Era, 
and  references  to  the  accessible  sources.  Prerequisite,  History  la 
and  lb.  M.  W.  F.,at  11:20,  first  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1912-13.)     Professor  Buchanan.  3  hours. 

History  Xa.  History  of  Greece:  The  oriental  nations  and 
Greece  through  the  Persian  invasions.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1912-13.)  Professor  Gittinger. 

2  hours. 

History  Xb.  History  of  Greece:  The  development  and  spread 
of  Greek  civilization  to  the  Roman  conquest.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second 
semester.     (Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1912-13.)  Professor 

Gittinger.  2  hours. 

History  XIV.  History  of  Rome:  A  study  of  Roman 
origins  and  the  development  of  Roman  character.  The  growth  of 
Roman  power  over  the  Mediterranean  world  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1911-12.)     Professor  Gittinger.  2  hours. 

History  XXIII.  The  Roman  Empire:  The  first  four  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  causes  of 
the  decay  of  ancient  civilization.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.     Given  in  1911-12.)     Professor  Gittinger. 

2  hours. 

History  XXIX  (Economics  lla).  Economic  History  of 
England:  A  study  of  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce  in 
England.  Prerequisite,  Economics  I.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  second  semester. 
Professor  Gittinger.  2  hours. 

Division  C 

History  XX.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation:  A  study 
of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  the  spread  of  humanism  over  Europe 
generally.  The  causes  and  consequences  of  the  religious  revolutions  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  (Given  in 
alternate  years.     Given  in  1911-12.)     Professor  Gittinger.  2  hours. 

History  IV.  Revolutionary  Europe:  A  careful  study  of  Europe 
from  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  political, 
social,  and  industrial  conditions  in  England  and  France.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
11;20,  first  semester.    Associate  Professor  Floyd.  3  hours. 

History  XVIII.  Recent  History  of  Europe:  A  careful  study 
of  industrial  conditions,  existing  constitutions,  and  political  parties  of 
Europe,  including  England,  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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Lectures  and  readings.    M.W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.     Associate 
Professor  Floyd.  3  hours. 

History  XXV,  Constitutional  History  of  England:  The  de- 
velopment of  English  institutions.  Prerequisite,  History  II  and -III,  or 
four  hours  of  European  history  listed  under  A.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  first 
semester.     Professor  Gittinger.  2  hours. 

History  XII.  Territorial  Expansion:  This  is  an  informal 
course  requiring  investigation  into  the  geography  of  the  United  States 
and  tracing  the  successive  additions  to  our  territory  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  government  down  to  the  present.  Prerequisite,  History  V 
and  VI.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Buchanan.     2  hours. 

History  XXI.  A  study  of  the  westward  movement  of  population, 
and  the  political  and  economic  aspects  of  the  development  of  the 
different  sections.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged, second  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in 
1912-13.)     Professor  Buchanan.  3  hours. 

History  XXil.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction:  The  history  of 
the  United  States  from  1860  to  1875.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  second 
semester.     Professor  Buchanan.  3  hours. 

History  XXX.  History  of  Oklahoma:  This  course  begins  with 
a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  district  now  comprised  in  Oklaho- 
ma under  its  Spanish  rnd  French  management,  followed  by  a  history 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  The  principal  aim  of  the  course,  however, 
will  be  to  trace  the  development  of  Oklahoma  from  the  settlement  of 
the  five  civilized  tribes  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  develop- 
ment of  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  terri- 
tories into  one  state.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.  Professor 
Buchanan.  3  hours, 

LATIN 
Professor  Sturgis 

Courses  I  to  IV  should  be  taken  in  the  order  listed. 

Courses  AB,  CD,  I,  and  II  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Latin  AB.  Cicero:  Six  orations  of  Cicero,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  syntax.      M  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at    1:30,  first  semester.  5  hours. 

Latin  CD.  Vergil:  Six  books  of  the  Aeneid.  Some  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  subject  of  meter;  but  the  chief  aim  will  be  idio- 
matic translation  with  a  view  of  gaining  an  appreciation  of  the  writer 
and  an  understanding  of  Vergil's  place  in  literature.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F., 
at  1:30,  second  semester.  5  hours. 

Latin  lb:  Latin  Selections:  Selections  from  representative 
Latin  writers  will  be  translated  by  the  instructor.  Members  of  the 
c  lass  will  be  asked  to    write  out  these    translations    in    good    English. 
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The  course  will  be  found  helpful  to  students  of  Latin  who  wish  to  get 
a  survey  of  Latin  literature  as  a  whole,  and  to  students  of  English 
composition  who  find  themselves  unable  to  write  clear  and  coherent 
sentences.  Open  to  those  who  have  read  Caesar.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20, 
first  semester.  2  hours. 

Latin  I.  Selections  from  Ovid  and  Sal  lust:  Gleason's  A 
Term  of  Ovid  and  Herbermann's  Bellum  Catilinae  will  be  used.  Study 
of  verse  and  mythology,  practice  in  reading  at  sight  short  extracts  of 
poetry  (elegiac)  and  prose.    M.  W.  F.,at  10:20,  first  semester.    3  hours. 

Latin  II.  Livy:  Melhuish,  Books  XXI,  XXII,  or  selections  from  I, 
XXI,  XXII.  Readings  in  Mommsen.  Elementary  study  of  Roman 
military  organizations.  Studies  in  the  style  of  Livy.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
10:20,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Latin  III.  Cicero's  Essays:  Two  or  more,  with  a  study  of 
sources  and  the  author's  philosophic  style.  Comparisons  of  modern 
essays  on  like  subjects.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Latin  IV.  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes:  Smith,  Study  of 
meters.  Reading  of  essays  and  Monographs  on  Horace.  The  Satires 
and  Epistles  will  occasionally  be  read  instead  of  the  Odes  and  Epodes. 
In  that  case  a  few  of  Juvenal's  Satires  will  be  read  in  addition. 
Papers  on  suggested  subjects  will  be  required.  T.  Th.,  F.,  at  9:00  . 
second  semester.  3  hours. 

Latin  V.  Plautus  and  Terence:  Two  plays  will  be  read.  At- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  history  of  Latin  grammar  and  to  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Latin  drama.  Prerequiste,  Latin  I,  II, 
HI,  and  IV,  or  their  equivalent.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester. 

3  hours. 

Latin  VI.  Tacitus:  The  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  extracts 
from  the  Annales,  will  be  read.  Attention  will  be  given  to  disputed 
readings  and  to  work  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Prerequisite,  Latin  I,  II, 
III,  and  IV,  or  their  equivalent.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11;20,  second  semester. 

3  hours. 

Latin  VII.  Latin  Literature  in  English:  A  study  of  master- 
pieces of  Latin  literature  translated  into  English.  Lectures,  readings, 
and  informal  discussions.  Prerequisite,  English  I,  and  II.  W.  F.,  at 
2:30,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Latin  VIII.  Latin  Writing:  Composition  work  in  this  course  is 
based  on  the  orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline.  The  course  will  be 
found  helpful  to  students  preparing  to  take  the  Rhodes  Scholarship 
examination,  to  those  intending  to  teach  Latin,  and  to  others  who 
may  desire  a  thorough  drill  in  Latin  syntax.  Prerequisite,  Latin  AB. 
T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Latin  IX.  Advanced  Latin  Writing:  The  first  half  of  the 
semester  will  be  devoted    to  a  general  review   of  Latin    composition, 
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The  second  half  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  main  differences  be- 
tween English  and  Latin,  as  regards  idiom  and  style.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged, first  semester.  Given  only  in  those  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding an  examination  for  Rhodes  Scholarship.  2  hours. 
Latin  X.  Lucretius:  Selected  portions  of  the  De  Rerum  Natura 
will  be  read.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus.  The  student  will  also  be  required  to  do  some  work  in  textual 
criticism.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  five  years  of  Latin. 
M.  T.  Th..  at  2:30,  second  semester.                                                  3  hours. 


MATHEMATICS 

Professors    Reaves    and     Felgar,    Associate    Professors    Kent 
and     Dwight 

Course  A  is  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  should  preferably  be  taken  in  the  high  school.  Students  who 
select  mathematics  as  one  of  their  group  electives  are  advised  to  take 
Course  I  if  they  are  prepared  for  it,  or  else  take  Courses  B  and  Ha. 
Course  B  alone  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  group.  Courses 
Band  I  are  in  part  the  same  and  should  not  both  be  taken  by  the  same 
student. 

Courses  A,  B,  I,  Ie.  Ha,  and  lib  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work 
in  mathematics. 

Mathematics  A.  Solid  Geometry:  A  brief  review  of  portions 
of  plane  geometry  followed  by  the  usual  propositions  leading  to  the 
mensuration  of  solids.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Kent.  3  hour* . 

Mathematics  B.  Algebra:  A  careful  review  of  the  fundament- 
al principles  followed  by  a  study  of  exponents  and  radicals,  theory 
of  quadratics,  graphs,  systems  of  equations,  elements  of  determinants, 
complex  numbers,  ratio  and  proportion,  progressions,  logarithms 
binomial  theorem,  undetermined  coefficients.  Prerequisite,  one  year 
of  algebra  and  one  year  of  plane  geometry.  This  course  alone  does 
not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Group  IV,  but  it  will  count  two  hours 
toward  the  satisfaction  of  such  requirements.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00, 
first  semester.    Professor  Reaves.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  I.  Advanced  Algebra:  Embracing  the  subjects  of 
imaginaries,  variables  and  limits,  permutations  and  combinations, 
bin3mial  theorem,  series,  undetermined  coefficients,  logarithms,  de- 
terminants, and  theory  of  equations.  This  course  presupposes  a  mini- 
mum of  one  and  one-half  years   in  algebra.     Two   sections,  M.  T.  W„ 
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Th.  F.,  at  8;00  and  at  11:20    first  semester.     Professor  Reaves  and 
Associate  Professor  Kent.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  Ha.  Trigonometry:  Derivation  and  use  of  form- 
ulas, solution  of  triangles,  trigonometric  equations  and  identities, 
graphs  of  functions,  computations  of  logarithms,  DeMoivre's  theorem. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  B  or  I.  Two  sections,  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00, 
and  M.  W,  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Professor  Reaves  and 
Associate  Professor  Kent.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  le.  Algebra  and  Trigonometry:  This  course  is 
substantially  a  combination  of  Courses  I  and  11a,  and  it  has  the  same 
prerequisite  as  Course  I.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  engineering 
freshmen,  but  is  open  also  to  other  students.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at 
11:20,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Kent.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  Mb"  (Civil  Engineering  I).  Surveying:  A  course 
in  general  surveying  including  the  use  of  instruments.  Prerequisite, 
Trigonometry.  Recitations  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  and  field  work  F,  from 
1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Dwight.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  XVII  (Drawing  III).  Descriptive  Geometry: 
Problems  relating  to  the  point,  line,  and  plane;  intersections  and  de- 
velopments; linear  perspective;  shades  and  shadows.  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  A.  Text,  Church.  Deposit,  2:50.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00, 
first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Dwight.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  III.  Analytic  Geometry:  Equations  and  their 
loci;  transformation  of  coordinants;  the  straight  line,  circle,  and  other 
conic  sections;  general  equation  of  the  second  degree;  introduction  to 
solid  geometry.  Prerequisite,  Trigonometry.  One  section,  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  Professor  Reaves.  One  section,  M. 
T.  W.    Th.    F.,    at  11:20,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Kent. 

5  hours. 

Mathematics  IV.  Calculus:  An  elementary  course  in  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  III.  One  section, 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor  Kent. 
One  section,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  Professor 
Reaves.  '  5  hours. 

Mathematics  XV.  Advanced  Calculus:  A  continuation  of 
Mathematics  IV  with  numerous  applications  to  practical  problems. 
M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Kent. 

3  hours. 

Mathematics  V.  Differential  Equations:  Ordinary  and  par- 
tial differential  equations  with  applications  to  geometry,  physics,  and 
mechanics.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  IV.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second 
semester.     Professor  Reaves.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  VII  (Mechanical  Engineering  VI).  Mechanics: 
A    study  of   the  laws  of  statics  and  dynamics.     Action  of  forces  upon 
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bodies  and  resultant  motions.     Prerequisite,  Integral  Calculus.     M.  T. 
W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Felgar.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  IX  and  X.  Analytic  Geometry:  An  advanced 
course  applying  modern  methods;  abridged  notation, reciprocal  polars, 
anharmonic  properties,  invariants,  and  covariants.  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  III.  Texts,  Salmon's  Conic  Sections,  C.  Smith's  Solid 
Geometry.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30.  throughout  the  year.  (Given  in  alter- 
nate years.     Offered  in   1912-13.)     Professor  Reaves. 

Each  semester,  3  hours. 

Mathematics  XIII  and  XIV.  Projective  Geometry:  Projective 
forms  and  relations,  the  principle  of  duality,  anharmonic  properties, 
involution,  conies,  polar  reciprocation,  problems  and  constructions. 
Text,  Cremona.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  throughout  the  year.  (Given  in 
alternate  years.     Not  offered  in  1912-13).  Each  semester,  3  hours. 

Mathematics  XI  and  XII.  Mathematical  Seminary:  The  pur- 
pose of  these  courses  is  to  encourage  junior  and  senior  students  in  gen- 
eral mathematical  reading  of  a  somewhat  advanced  nature.  The  sub- 
ject matter  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  will  include  some  such 
subjects  as  the  following:  theory  of  numbers,  vector  analysis,  higher 
plane  curves,  theory  of  functions.  Two  hours  a  week,  at  hours  to  be 
arranged,  either  semester.  Professor  Reaves  and  Associate  Professor 
Kent.  2  hours. 

PATHOLOGY    AND     BACTERIOLOGY 
Professor  Turley  and    Dr.   Ellison 

The  work  in  this  department  is  designed  to  meet  four  require- 
ments, viz.,  general  culture,  a  preparation  for  research,  a  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  certain  important  organisms  than  is  given  in  the 
biological  courses,  and  a  training  in  the  essentials  for  the  practice  of 
medicine.  The  courses  are  open  to  all  students  of  college  rank  on  the 
approval  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Bacteriology  I,  Pathology  II.  and  Hygiene  I  are  required  of  all 
medical  students. 

Bacteriology  III  and  Hygiene  I  may  not  be  be  counted  as  major 
work . 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Bacteriology  I.  General  Bacteriology:  This  course  includes  a 
detailed  study  of  the  more  important  forms  of  pathogenic  and  non- 
pathogenic organisms  with  methods  of  their  isolation  from  body  fluids, 
water,  foods,  etc.,  and  their  relation  to  human  life.  Lectures,  labora- 
tory, assigned  readings,  and  reports.  Texts,  Muir  and  Ritchie, 
and  Heinneman.     Deposit,  $5.00.     Required  of  medical  students.    Lee- 
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tures  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  10:20  to  12:15,  first 
semester.     Professor  Turley.  5  hours. 

Bacteriology  II.  Bacteriological  Analysis:  Laboratory  course 
with  lectures  verifying  the  methods  of  water,  soil,  food,  air,  body-fluids, 
and  sewage  analysis.  Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  I.  Deposit,  $5.00. 
Hours  to  be  be  arranged,  second  semester.    Dr.  Ellison.  3  hours. 

Bacteriology  III.  Domestic  and  Economic  Bacteriology:  A 
study  of  the  importance  of  the  micro-organisms  in  the  industries  and 
domestic.sciences.  Lectures,  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  Professor 
Turley.  2  hours. 

Bacteriology  IV.  Sanitary  Bacteriology:  A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental bacterial  activity;  the  analysis  of  water,  soil,  and  milk,  the 
analysis  of  disinfectants;  a  study  of  septic  tanks  and  the  problems  of 
public  sanitation.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for  students  in 
engineering.  Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  I.  Not  open  to  students  in 
medicine.  Laboratory,  conferences,  and  lectures.  Deposit,  $3.00. 
Lectures,  M.  W..  at  8:00,  laboratory,  T.  Th.,  from  10:20  to  12:15,  second 
semester.     Dr.  Ellison.  3  hours. 


Hygiene  I.  Principles  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation:  A  course 
of  lectures  and  demonstrations  with  assigned  readings,  taking  up  the 
subjects  of  ventilation,  heating,  food,  digestion,  disinfection,  conta- 
gious diseases,  water  supplies,  sewage,  and  sanitation,  with  methods  of 
control  and  suppression  of  epidemics.  Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  I. 
Required  of  students  of  medicine.  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  second  semester. 
Dr.  Ellison.  2  hours. 

PATHOLOGY 

Pathology  M.  General  Pathology:  A  study  of  the  abnormal 
functioning  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  the  conditions  produc- 
ing it,  the  efforts  of  the  body  to  overcome  diseases  and  regenerate  dis- 
eased tissues,  disturbances  in  development,  circulatory  disturbances, 
retrogressive  processes,  progressive  processes,  inflammation,  and  sec- 
ondary diseases.  This  course  is  the  basis  of  advanced  special,  clinical, 
and  diagnostic  pathology.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  demonstrations 
showing  gross  and  micoscopic  lesions  in  the  human  tissues.  Required 
of  all  medical  students;  elective  for  others  with  prerequisite,  Anatomy 
VII.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Texts,  Ziegler,  and  Mallory  and  Wright.  Lec- 
tures, M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30;  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  Th.,  2:30  to  5:25,  second 
semester.    Professor  Turley.  5  hours. 

Pathology  III.  Special  Pathology:  A  course  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  with  anatomical  material  illustrating  the  pathological 
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processes  of  the  several  organs.  Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  I  and 
Pathology  II.  Lectures  T.  F.,  at  8:00  laboratory,  Th.,  from  8:00  to  9:55 
first  semester.     Professor  Turley.  3  hours. 

Pathology  IV.  Parasitology:  A  course  of  lectures  on  the  more 
important  plant  and  animal  parasites,  covering  their  life  histories, 
structures,  and  effects  of  the  human  system.  Hours  to  be  arranged, 
either  semester.     Professor  Turley.  5  hours. 

Pathology  XI.  Research  Pathology:  The  student  will  pursue 
a  definite  line  of  research  on  a  subject  of  pathology  or  bacteriology 
selected  after  consultation  with  the  instructor  in  charge.  This  course 
is  open  to  all  students  of  the  university  who  have  the  necessary  pre- 
requisites, and  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  take  major  work 
in  pathology.  Laboratory,  conferences,  assigned  readings,  and  reports. 
Deposit,  $5.00.  First  semester,  hours  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite, 
Bacteriology  I  or  Pathology  II  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
chosen.    Professor  Turley.  5  hours. 

Pathology  XII.  Research  Pathology:  A  continuation  of 
Pathology  XI.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Second  semester,  hours  to  be  arranged. 
Professor  Turley.  5  hours. 

PHILOSOPHY 
Professor  Barrett 

All  courses  in  psychology  may  be  counted  as  major  work  in  phil- 
osophy. 

Philosophy  Illb  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work  in  Philosophy. 

Philosophy  I.  The  History  of  Ancient,  Medieval,  and 
Modern  Philosophy:  Lectures,  readings,  reports,  and  a  thesis. 
Weber's  History  of  Philosophy  will  be  used  as  basic  text.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  5  hours. 

Philosophy  la.  This  Course  is  supplementary  to  Course  I  which 
should  precede  it.  The  work  will  be  based  on  selections  from  the 
works  of  some  of  the  chief  philosophers  of  the  ancient  and  medieval 
periods.  Prerequisite,  Philosophy  I.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.     Given  in  1912-13).  2  hours. 

Philosophy  lb:  A  continuation  of  Course  la,  but  based  on  the 
works  of  modern  philosophers.  Lectures,  readings,  and  a  thesis.  Pre- 
requisite, Philosophy  I.     M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Philosophy  Illb.  Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive:  An  intro- 
ductory study  of  scientific  methods.  Recitations,  discussions,  and 
practical  exercises.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  la.  Text,  Creighton's 
Introductory  Logic.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Philosophy  IV.  Introduction  to  Metaphysics:  Discussions  of 
the  problems  of  philosophy,  materialism,  the  problem  of  knowledge  in 
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its  relation  to  realism,  idealism,  and  pragmatism.  Prerequisite,  Phil- 
osophy I,  Illb,  or  Pyschology  I.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F..  at  9:00  first  semester. 
(Given  m  alternate  years.    Not  offered  in  1912-13.)  5  hours. 

Philosophy  V.  Ethics:  Astudy  of  such  fundamental  problems 
as  are  implied  in  the  following  topics:  the  nature  of  goodness  and  the 
relation  of  goodness  to  evil;  the  meaning  of  personality;  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  conscience;  free  will  and  determinism;  hedonism,  pessi- 
mism; the  moral  sanctions;  duty.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  two 
theses.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  I  or  Philosophy  I.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30, 
first  semester.  3  hours. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
Mr.  Wantland,   Mr.  Owen,   Mrs.  Caldwell 

In  the  following  courses  the  different  exercises  adapted  to  class 
work  in  the  gymnasium  are  used.  They  include  development,  correc- 
tive, and  athletic  exercises.  In  the  gymnasium  work,  the  classes  are 
divided  into  squads  according  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  student, 
and  special  exercises  given  to  each  according  to  his  needs.  Upon  en- 
tering the  university  every  student  undergoes  a  careful  physical  ex- 
amination, which  includes  a  complete  set  of  measurements,  heart  and 
lung  tests,  and  the  noting  of  the  asymmetrical  development  of  the 
body.  The  examination  furnishes  data  upon  which  the  corrective  ex- 
ercises are  prescribed. 

In  the  scheme  of  gymnasitics  such  exercises  as  are  promotive  of 
health,  grace,  development,  and  self-control  are  sought  rather  than 
feats  of  skill.  The  class  work  is  graded  into  light  free-hand  calisthe- 
nics followed  by  vigorous  work  with  wands,  dumb-bells,  and  Indian 
clubs.  Games  are  played  for  recreation  as  well  as  for  exercise.  On 
account  of  the  mildness  of  the  winter  climate  a  good  deal  of  class 
work  is  carried  on  out  of  doors.  Short  talks  will  be  given  on  bathing, 
dieting,  training,  etc. 

Work  in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  carried  on  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  director  of  physical  training  for  women,  and  is  conducted, 
for  the  most  part,  in  classes  to  the  accompianment  of  music. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  every  week  day  during  the  college  year 
from  9  a.m.  till  6:30  p.  m.  The  director  or  an  assistant  is  in  constant 
attendance.  The  work  is  carried  on  under  medical  supervision  and 
every  student  is  under  personal  observation  and  advice. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  physical  training  during  the 
first  year's  residence  in  the  university. 

This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  a  student  admitted  to  any  school 
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or  college  with  one  or  more  years  of  advanced  standing  or  with  a  year 
of  college  work. 

The  systematic  participation  in  athletic  sports,  such  as  football, 
baseball,  tennis,  basket-ball,  boxing,  fencing  wrestling,  and  track 
athletics,  under  the  direction  of  the  physical  director  or  coach  is  re- 
garded as  fulfilling  these  requirements. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  or  college  in  which  the  student  is  en- 
rolled may  excuse  students  from  compliance  with  these  regulations  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

Courses   for   Men 

Physical  Training  1.  Marching,  calisthenics,  elementary  work 
with  wands,  Indian  clubs,  dumb-bells.  Required  of  freshmen.  M  W. 
F.,  Section  I,  at  2:30,  Section  II,  at  3:30,  from  September  to  February. 
Mr.  Wantland.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  II.  Continuation  of  Course  I  with  addition  of 
elementary  work  on  heavy  apparatus.  Required  of  freshmen.  M.W. 
F.,  Section  I,  at  2:30,  Section  II,  at  3:30,  from  February  to  April.  Mr. 
Wantland.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  III.  Advanced  work  with  hand  apparatus. 
Elective  for  sophomores  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  M.  W. 
F.,  at  4:30,  from  November  to  February.     Mr.  Wantland.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  IV.  Continuation  of  Course  III.  Elective  for 
sophomores  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  M.  W.  F.,  at  4:30, 
from  February  to  April.     Mr.  Wantland.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  Vila  and  Vllb.  Athletics:  Football,  bas- 
ket-ball, base-ball,  tennis,  track  work.  Open  to  all  students  of  the 
university  who  are  physically  competent,  M.  W.  F.,  at  5:30,  through- 
out the  year.     Mr.Owen,  and  Mr.  Wantland. 

Physical  Training  VIII:  Physiology  of  bodily  exercise  and  per- 
sonal hygiene.  Physiological  features  of  breathlessness,  fatigue,  over- 
work, and  athletic  training.  Food,  clothing,  and  prevention  of  infec- 
tious and  contagious  diseases.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Elective  for 
men  and  women  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  T.  Th./at  11:20, 
each  semester.     (Not  given  in  1911-12.)     Mr.  Wantland.  2  hours. 

Courses   for  Women 

Physical  Training  I.  Calisthenics,  marching,  folk  and  gym- 
nastic games.  Required  of  freshmen.  T.  Th.,  Section  I,  at  2:30,  Sec- 
tion II,  at  3:30,  from  February  to  April.     Mrs.  Caldwell.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  II.  Calisthenics,  marching,  rhythmic  move- 
ments, and  elementary  work  with  wands,  Indian  clubs,  and  dumb-bells. 
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Required  of  freshmen.  T.  Th.,  Section  I,  at  2:30,  Section  II,  at  3:30, 
from  February  to  April.     Mrs.  Caldwell.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  III.  Advanced  work  with  hand  apparatus, 
Swedish,  and  German  gymnastics.  Gymnastic  games  for  recreation. 
Elective  for  sophomores  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  T.  Th., 
at  4:30,  from  November  to  February.     Mrs.  Caldwell.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  IV.  Continuation  of  Course  III.  Elective  for 
sophomores  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  T.  Th.,at  4:30,  from 
February  to  April.    Mrs.  Caldwell.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  V  and  VI.  Basket-ball,  fencing,  fancy, 
Indian  club  work.  Elective  for  competent  students.  T.  Th.,  each 
semester.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mrs.  Caldwell. 

PHYSICS 
Professor  Haseman 

Courses  I,  la,  II,  and  Ha,  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Physics  I.  General  Physics:  Mechanics,  sound  and  heat. 
Lectures  and  recitations  with  experimental  demonstrations  of  impor- 
tant laws  and  phenomena.  Must  be  accompanied  by  Physics  la.  A 
knowledge  of  plane  trigonometry  is  recommended.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00, 
first  semester.  3  hours. 

Physics  la.  Laboratory  Practice:  Experiments  in  mechanics, 
sound,  and  heat.  The  student  is  required  to  make  a  quantitative 
study  of  experiments  selected  from  various  laboratory  manuals  and  to 
write  a  detailed  report  of  every  experiment.  Must  be  accompanied 
by  Physics  I.     Fee,  $1.50.      M.  W.,  from    1:30    to    5:25,    first  semester. 

2  hours. 

Physics  II.  General  Physics:  Electricity,  magnetism,  and 
light.  Lectures  and  recitations.  See  Physics  I.  Prerequisite, 
Physics  la.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Physics  I  la.  Laboratory  Practice:  Experiments  in  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  light.  See  Physics  la.  Must  be  preceded  or  ac- 
companied by  Physics  II.  Fee,  $1.50.  M.  W.  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second 
semester.  2  hours. 

Physics  VII.  Heat:  Lectures  and  recitations.  The  theories  of 
heat  phenomena  with  an  introduction  to  the  mathematical  theory  of 
thermodynamics.  It  is  recommended  that  this  course  be  accompanied 
by  Physics  Ilia  and  Mathematics  IVa  and  IVb.  Prerequisite,  Physics 
I  and  II.     M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Physics  VI.  Light:  Lectures  and  recitations.  Properties  of 
harmonic  motion,  the  composition  of  such  motion,  and  the  general  pro- 
perties of  wave   motion  preparatory  to  optical  phenomena.      Special 
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stress  is  laid  on  the  phenomena  of  interference,  diffraction,  polariza- 
tion, etc.  It  is  recommended  that  this  course  be  accompanied  by 
Physics  Ilia  and  Mathematics  IVa  and  IVb.  Prerequisite,  Physics  I 
and  II.     M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Physics  V.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions. A  study  of  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  the  electrostatic 
and  the  magnetic  fields  followed  by  the  study  of  tht  electric  current.. 
A  development  of  the  laws  of  electromagnetism  and  their  applications 
illustrated.  Prerequisite,  Physics  I  and  II,  Mathematics  IV.  M.  W.  F., 
at  10:20,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Physics  IV.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  Advanced  laboratory. 
Accurate  measurement  of  current,  electromotive  force,  and  power  with 
both  direct  and  alternating  currents.  Calibration  of  instruments,  de- 
termination of  capacity, resistance,  mutual  inductance,  self  inductance, 
hysteresis.  Must  be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  Physics  V.  Fee, 
$3.00.    T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Physics  Ilia.  Advanced  Laboratory:  For  those  who  have  had 
Courses  la  and  Ha  or  their  equivalent.  The  student  takes  up  experi- 
ments of  more  advanced  character  with  more  delicate  instruments 
than  in  Physics  la  and  Ha.  Fee,  $3.00.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  both 
semesters.  2  hours. 

Physics  X.  Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science:  Lectures 
and  assigned  reports  on  discharge  of  electricity  through  gases,  radio- 
activity, wireless  telegraphy,  the  electron  theory,  etc.  Prerequisite, 
Physics  I  and  II.    T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Physics  VIII.  Problems:  The  application  of  mathematics  to 
physics  as  involved  in  the  solution  of  numerical  problems  in  general 
physics.  Prerequisite,  Physics  I,  II,  and  Mathematics  IV.  M.  W.  F., 
at  11:20,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor     Hirshfield 

Course  VII  is  designed  to  meet  the  group  requirements,  and  it 
may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Physiology  VII.  General  Physiology:  A  practical  course  in 
human  physiology,  dealing  with  the  fundamental  structure  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs  and  tissues  and  their  respective  functions.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  science  to  healthy  living. 
Three  hours  lectures  and  recitations  and  at  least  four  hours  laboratory 
a  week.  Text,  Martin's  Human  Body.  Fee,  $2.00.  Lectures,  T.  Th.  F., 
at  9:00;  laboratory,  T.  Th.,  10:20,  to  12:15,  first  semester.  5  hours. 

Physiology  I.  Human  Physiology:  An  advanced  study  of 
muscles,  nerves,  central  nervous    system,    protoplasm,    lymph,    blood. 
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hygiene,  circulation,  and  respiration.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  VII,  or 
equivalent.  First  year.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  assigned  read- 
ings.   M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  5  hours. 

Physiology  II.  Human  Physiology:  An  advanced  study  of 
nutrition,  dietetics,  digestion,  secretion,  excretion,  metabolism,  bio- 
chemistry, brain,  special  senses,  and  growth.  Prerequisite,  Physiology 
VII  or  equivalent.  Second  year.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  as- 
signed readings.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  5  hours 

Physiology  III.  Experimental  Physiology:  Laboratory  studies 
illustrating  Physiology  I.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  VII  or  equivalent. 
Deposit,  $5.00.    T.  Th.,  from  10:20  to  12:15,  second  semester.     2  hours. 

Physiology  IV.  Experimental  Physiology:  Laboratory 
studies  illustrating  Physiology  II.  Deposit,  $5.00.  W.  F.,  from  1:30 
to  3:25,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Physiology  V.  Pharmacology  and  Toxicology:  Laboratory 
studies  of  the  physiologic  action  of  human  remedies  as  verified  by  ex- 
periments. Prerequisite,  Physiology  VII,  or  equivalent.  Deposit, 
$5,00.     T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Physiology  IX.  Research  in  Physiology:  Laboratory  and 
library  studies  in  verification  and  in  independent  investigation  of 
physiologic  problems.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  I,  II,  III,  IV.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.,  from  3:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  5  hours. 

Physiology  X.  Research  in  Physiology:  Laboratory  and 
library  studies  in  verification  and  in  independent  investigation  of  bio- 
chemical problems.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  I,  II,  III,  IV.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.,  from  3:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.  5  hours. 

Physiology  XI.  Research  in  Experimental  Therapeutics: 
Laboratory  and  library  studies  in  verification  and  in  independent  in- 
vestigation of  pharmacologic  problems.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  I,  II, 
III,  IV,  V.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  10:20  to    12:15,  first    semester. 

5  hours. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Professor  Alley 
The  courses  in  political  science    are  designed  as    an  aid    to    good 
citizenship    and  general  culture  and  as  a  part  of  the    preparation    for 
the  public  service  and  the  profession  of  law. 

History  la  and  lb  are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Political  Science  A.  Elements  of  Political  Science:  A  brief 
stndy  of  the  nature  of  the  state  and  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
government.     Text,  Leacock.    T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.     2  hours. 

Political  Science  I.  Elementary  Law:  An  introduction  to  the 
principal  branches  of  the  common  law,  with  special  attention  to  com- 
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mercial  law.     Practice  in  the  use  of  cases.     Texts,  Huffcutt,  and  Wam- 
baugh's  Cases  for  Analysis.     M.  W.  F.,at  10:20,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Political  Science  III.  Constitutional  Law:  A  study  of  the 
federal  constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  courts.  Chiefly  a  discussion 
of  leading  cases.  Texts,  McClain,  and  Boyd's  Cases.  Hours  to  be 
arranged,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Political  Science  IV.  Comparative  Government:  A  general 
study  of  the  structure  and  practical  working  of  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20, 
second  semester.  3  hours. 

Political  Science  V.  International  Law:  The  general  principles 
of  the  law  governing  the  relation  between  states — the  law  of  peace^ 
the  law  of  war,  and  the  law  of  neutrality.  Texts,  Lawrence,  and 
Scott's  Cases.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Political  Science  Vila.  Administration:  The  organization, 
function,  and  practical  working  of  administrative  authorities  in  the 
United  States,  federal,  state,  and  local.  Open  only  to  advanced  stu- 
dents.    Text,  Goodnow.     M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Political  Science  Vllb.  Municipal  Government:  A  study 
of  the  organization,  and  actual  administration  of  modern  city  govern- 
ments. Open  only  to  advanced  students.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second 
semester.  2  hours. 

Political  Science  Vlli.  Political  Theory:  A  study  of  the 
main  concepts  of  political  theory,  based  for  the  most  part  on  the  work 
of  modern  publicists.  Open  only  to  advanced  students.  W.  F.,at  2:30, 
second  semester.  2  hours. 

Political  Science  X.  Problems  in  Political  Science:  An  in- 
troduction to  independent  investigation.  Special  problems  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  the  material  available  for  use.  Open, 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  to  advanced  students.  Private 
conferences  by  appointment.  2  hours. 

Political  Science  XI.     American  Diplomacy:     Foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.    Treaties,  Application  of  the    principles  of  interna- 
tional law.     Open  to  students  who  have  taken,  or,  are  taking  a  course 
in  International  Law.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20.  second  semester.       3  hours. 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Professor    Erwin 

Courses  V  and  VI  are  seminary  courses  and  may  be  changed  to 
other  special  topics  in  psychology. 

Anatomy  XIII,  a  course  in  neurology,  is  specially  arranged  for 
students  in  psychology. 

Psychology  I.  General  Psychology:  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  familiarize  students  with  psychological   facts  and   psychological 
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distinctions,  and  to  train  them  to  interpret  psychological  phenomena. 
Among  the  topics  studied  are:  the  central  nervous  system,  sensation, 
perception,  habit,  instinct,  emotion,  attention,  imagination,  and  mem- 
ory. Experiments  will  be  performed  when  helpful.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, readings,  and  reports.  Text,  Angell's  Psychology.  Section,  I, 
T.  Th.  F..  at  8:00,  Section  II,  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.    3  hours. 

Psychology  II.  Comparative  Psychology:  An  account  of- 
the  development  of  the  nervous  from  the  nervoid  impulse,  certain  ani- 
mal tropisms,  a  description  of  animal  sense  organs  with  reference  to 
their  habits,  the  instincts  and  intelligence  of  animals,  of  the  feeble- 
minded; child  psychology;  relative  influence  of  heredity  and  education. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  a  thesis.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester. 

3  hours. 

Psychology  III.  Pathological  Psychology:  A  study  of  such 
psychoses  as  throw  light  on  the  general  and  genetic  problems  of  psy- 
chology. Disorders  of  sensation,  memory,  association,  emotion,  and 
volition;  order  of  failure  of  mental  functions;  some  statement  of  hered- 
ity. A  study  of  certain  typical  intoxication,  exhaustion,  and  infection 
psychoses.  Readings  from  Kraeplin  and  Ziehen.  Lectures  and  a 
thesis.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  I.  M.  W.  Th.,  at  4:30,  first  semester. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.     Not  given  in  1912-13).  3  hours. 

Psychology  IVa.  Experimental  Psychology:  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  scope  and  methods  of  experimental  investigation  of  mental 
processes.  This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  structure 
of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  to  the  study  of  visual  and  auditory  sensa- 
tions. Prerequisite,  Psychology  I.  Fee,  $2.00,  Texts,  Titchener's 
Text-Book  of  Pyschology  and  Titchener's  Experimental  Psychology. 
Lecture  or  recitation,  T.,  at  2:30,  laboratory,  M.  Th.,  from  2:30  to  4:25, 
first  semester.  3  hours. 

Psychology  IVb.  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology:  A 
continuation  of  Psychology  IVa.  A  study  of  cutaneous,  kinaesthetic, 
gustatory,  and  olfactory  sensations.  The  application  of  experimental 
methods  to  the  more  complex  processes  of  consciousness  will  be  con- 
sidered. Prerequisite,  Psychology  I  and  IVa.  Fee,  $2.00.  Texts, 
Titchener's  Text-Book  of  Psychology  and  Titchener's  Experimental 
Psychology.  Lecture  or  recitation,  T.,  at  2:30,  laboratory,  M.  Th.,  from 
2:30  to  4:25,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Psychology  V.  Psychology  of  Attention  and  Volition:  An 
intensive  study  of  the  processes  of  attention,  and  of  the  voluntary 
act,  with  special  reference  to  the  literature  dealing  with  the  experi- 
meatal  study  of  these  processes.    Lectures,    readings,    and    a    thesis. 
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This  course  is  open  to  students   who  are    familiar    with  the  facts   of 
general  psychology.     W.  F.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Psychology  VI.  Psychology  of  Religion:  A  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  religious  impulse  as  evidenced  in  animism,  primi- 
tive and  natural  religion.  Brinton's  Religions  of  Primitive  People, 
Starbuck's  Psychology  of  Religion,  and  James'  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience  will  be  used  as  references.  Lectures,  readings,  and  a 
thesis.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  I.  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  second  semester. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.     Not  offered  in  1912-13.)  2  hours. 

Psychology  VII:  Genetic  Psychology:  A  special  study  of 
the  child  from  birth  to  twelve  years  of  age  and  of  the  psychology  of 
youth  from  twelve  years  of  age  to  manhood;  a  consideration  of  gener- 
al heredity,  the  development  of  the  nervous  system  and  growth  of 
the  body  as  related  to  mental  development,  the  nascent  periods,  the 
retardation  periods,  the  development  periods,  imitation,  psychology 
of  play,  emotion,  associative  memory,  adolescence.  Lectures,  read- 
ings, reports,  and  thesis.    Hours  to  be  arranged,  second  semester. 

3  hours. 

Psychology  VIII.  Educational  Psychology:  A  study  of  the 
organizations  which  develop  in  the  nervous  system  and  in  conscious- 
ness through  school  training  in  writing,  manual  training,  reading,  the 
study  of  foreign  languages,  and  mathematical  courses;  special  empha- 
sis is  given  to  the  psychology  of  language  development  and  of  the 
higher  forms  of  mental  activity.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  I.  Judd's 
Genetic  Psychology  for  Teachers  and  Judd's  Psychology,  General  In- 
troduction, will  be  used  as  texts.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester. 

3  hours. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND   LITERATURES 
Professor  Dora,  Assistant  Professor  Curtis 

•  FRENCH 

French  I.  Beginning  French:  Essentials  of  grammar,  practice 
in  colloquial  French,  prose  composition,  reading  of  easy  texts.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  French  verb  and  to  word  order.  Fraser 
and  Squair's  French  Grammar,  Super's  French  Reader,  Merimee's 
Colomba,  and  Halevy's  L'Abbe  Constantin.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  Section 
I,  at  8:00,  Section  II,  at  9:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Dora.     5  hours. 

French  II.  Intermediate  French:  Systematic  study  of  gram- 
mar, French  conversation,  sight  reading,  parrallel  work.  Fraser  and 
Squair's  Grammar;  Cameron's   Contes  de  Daudet,    Merimee's   Carmen 
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Scribe  et  Legouve's  Bataille  de  Dames.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  Section  I,  at 
8:00,  Section  II,  at  9;00,  second  semester.      Professor  Dora.        5  hours. 

French  III:  Romanticism:  Selected  work's  of  Victor  Hugo, 
George  Sand,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Theophile  Gautier,  Alfred  de  Musset, 
Lamartine,  and  Dumas.  Class  work  will  be  conducted,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  in  French.  Themes  will  be  written  on  assigned  subjects. 
Prerequisite,  French  I  and  II.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Dora.  3  hours. 

French  IV.  Romanticism:  Continuation  of  Course  III.  In- 
creasing use  of  French  as  the  language  of  the  class  room.  Topics  as- 
signed for  original  research.  Comparative  study  of  the  Romantic- 
movement,  French  composition.  Newton's  French  Daily  Life,  Vigny 's 
Le Cachet  Rouge,  Hugo's  La  Chute.  Prerequisite,  French  III.  M.  W.  F., 
at  11:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Dora.  3  hours. 

French  V.  Realism  and  Naturalism:  Balzac's  Pere  Goriot, 
Pailleron's  L'Etincelle  and  Le  Monde  ou  Ton  s'ennuie,  Labiche's  La 
Cigale,  Maupassant's  Les  Prissoniers,Zola's  L'Attaque  du  Mouliu,  Dau- 
det's  Le  Petit  Chose,  Flaubert's  Salammbo  Prerequisite,  French  II. 
M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Dora.  3  hours. 

French  VI.  Classicism:  Study  of  political,  social,  and  literary 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Lectures  upon  the  French  salon, 
French  Academy,  and  famous  personages  of  the  age.  Corneille's 
Polyeucte,  Horace,  Le  Cid;  Moliere's  L'Avare,  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules, 
Les  Femraes  Savantes;  Racine's  Athalie,  Iphigenie,  Adromaque,  Les 
Plaideurs.  Prerequisite,  French  III  or  V.  M.  W.  F..  at  10:20,  second 
semester.     Professor  Dora.  3  hours. 

French  VII.  History  of  French  Literature:  Required  of  all 
major  students.  Fortier's  Litterature  Francaise;  Kastner  and  Atkin's 
History  of  French  Litterature,  and  reference  work  from  Lanson's  Litera- 
ture Francaise.  Special  attention  given  to  eighteenth  century  authors, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Marivaux,  Montesquieu,  Beaumarchais,  Le  Sage. 
Students  will  write  on  completion  of  this  course,  a  monograph  em- 
bodying the  results  of  their  work  in  certain  assigned  branches  of  the 
subject.  Prerequisite,  French  VI  or  equivalent.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first 
semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in  1912*-13.)  Pro- 
fessor Dora.  2  hours. 

French  VIII.  French  Lyric  Poetry:  Canfield's  French  Lyrics. 
Study  of  the  Parnassiens,  Decadents,  Symbolistes  and  contemporary 
writers.  Hugo,  A.  de  Musset,  Verlaine,  Lisle,  Bourget,  Daudet,  Prud- 
homme,  Gautier,  Vigny,  Rousseau,  Lamartine.  Prerequisite,  French 
IV  or  equivalent.     T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Dora. 

2  hours. 

French  X.  Maurice  Maeterlinck:  A  study  of  the  dramas  and 
essays  of  this  author,  his  mystical  symbolism  and  influence.     Le  Tresor 
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des  Humble,  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  L'lntruse,  Alladine  et  Palomides. 
La  Mort  de  Tintagiles,  L*Oiseau  Bleu.  Lectures  and  discussions § 
Open  to  students  of  sufficent  preparation.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second 
semester.     Professor  Dora.  1  hour. 

French  XI.  Lectures  Upon  Nineteenth  Century  Authors: 
Hugo,  A.  de  Musset,  Vigny,  Gautier,  Coppee,  Merimee,  and  others. 
This  course  may  be  taken  alone  or  in  connection  with  French  V. 
Prerequisite,  French  IV  or  equivalent.  W.,  at  2:30,  first  semester. 
Professor  Dora.  1  hour. 

French  XII.  Scientific  French:  This  course  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  students  of  the  sciences.  The  object  is  to  lead  the  student 
to  understand  both  the  spoken  and  written  language  and  to  enable 
him  to  read  easily  at  sight  scientific  magazines  and  technically 
scientific  works  as  well  as  to  write  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
upon  scientific  themes.  Bowen's  First  French  Scientific  Reader, 
Muller's  Grandes  Decouvertes  Modernes,  collateral  readings.  Hours  to 
be  arranged,  second  semester.     Professor  Dora.  •  2  hours. 

French  XIII.     Edmond  Rostand:      A  critical  study  of  L'Aiglon, 
Les  Romanesques,  La  Princesse  Lointaine,  La  Samoritaine.      Collater- 
al reading  of  Chanticler,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Un  Soir  a  Hernani,  etc.,. 
reports.     Lectures  on  contemporary  authors.     Prerequisite,  French  IV. 
T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  fLst  semester.     Professor  Dora.  2  hours. 

French  XIV.  Victor  Hugo:  Study  of  life  and  representative 
works.     Hours  to  be    arranged.      Second    semester.      Professor   Dora. 

2  hours. 

SPANISH 

Spanish  I.  Elementary  Spanish:  Constant  drill  in  pronunciation 
the  conjugations,  and  spoken  Spanish.  Practice  in  writing  from  dicta- 
tion. Reading  of  short  stories  of  moderate  difficulty.  Elementary 
composition.  Text,  Hills  and  Ford's  Spanish  Grammar.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F., 
at  9:00,  first  semester.     Mr.  Curtis.  5  hours. 

Spanish  II.  Intermediate  Spanish:  Reading  of  the  lighter 
modern  prose,  such  as  Alarcon's  EI  Capitan  Veneno,  and  selections 
from  the  writings  of  Goldos,  Valdes,  Bazan,  etc.  Study  of  special 
grammatical  constructions;  Knapp's  Spanish  Grammar.  M.  T.  W.  Th. 
F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.     Mr.  Curtis.  5  hours. 

Spanish  III.  Modern  Spanish  Literature:  Portions  of  the  prose 
and  verse  of  Alarcon,  Goldos,  Pereda.  Valera,  Bazan.  Fer- 
nan  Caballera,  Echegaray,  and  Nunez  de  Arce  will  be  read.  Selec- 
tions from  modern  lyric  poetry.  Parallel  readings  and  reports.  Fitz- 
rnaurice-Kelley's  Spanish  Literature.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semes- 
ter.    Mr.  Curtis.  3  hours. 

Spanish  IV.  Spanish  of  the  Golden  Age:  Selected  readings 
from  Calderon,  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de    Molina,    and    Cervantes'   Don 
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Quixote.  Themes  and  special  reports.  Butler-Clark's  Spanish  Litera- 
ture.    M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.    Mr.  Curtis.  3  hours. 

Spanish  V.  Composition:  Systematic  practice  in  speaking 
and  writing  Spanish.  Spanish  correspondence.  Themes  and  essays 
in  Spanish.  This  course  may  be  taken  to  supplement  Spanish  III.  M. 
W.,  at  8:00,  first  semseter.     Mr.  Curtis.  2  hours. 

Spanish  VI.  Advanced  Composition:  A  continuation  of 
Spanish  V;  it  may  be  taken  to  supplement  Spanish  IV.  M.  W.,  at 
8:00,  second  semester.     Mr.  Curtis.  2  hours. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Professor   Dowd 

The  work  in  this  department  is  designed  for  two  classes  of  stu- 
dents; first,  those  who  look  forward  to  a  career  in  law,  politics,  or 
public  service  such  as  that  of  teacher  of  sociology  and  economics, 
writer  on  sociology  and  economics,  writer  on  social  problems,  superin- 
tendent of  a  charitable  or  correctional  institution,  missionary  worker, 
minister,  or  social  settlement  worker;  and  second,  those  who  seek 
general  culture  studies  in  connection  with  other  work  in  which  they 
are  specializing.  For  the  latter  class  of  students,  Courses  I,  II,  and 
VI  are  recommended. 

All  courses  in  this  department  except  I  are  intended  for  juniors 
and  seniors  and  may  be  counted  as  major  work  in  economics. 

Sociology  I.  Elements  of  Sociology:  A  study  of  the  factors 
that  determine  social  life,  such  as  climate,  flora  and  fauna,  and  in- 
herited psychological  characteristics.  The  origin  and  development  of 
social  institutions  such  as  government,  law,  the  family,  economic  or- 
ganizations, religion,  art,  education,  ceremonies,  and  customs  are  in- 
vestigated. Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first 
semester.  3  hours. 

Sociology  II.  Practical  Social  Problems:  A  study  of  the  ap- 
plication of  general  sociological  principles  to  the  solution  of  current 
problems.  The  subjects  investigated  are  the  slums  of  New  York,  Lon- 
don, Chicago,  and  Philadelphia;  poverty,  its  causes  and  remedies;  un- 
employment; the  tenement  house  reform;  municipal  and  domestic 
sanitation;  pure  food  regulation;  industrial  education  for  the  masses; 
the  liquor  traffic;  social  settlement  work;  the  organization  of  charity; 
care  of  the  blind,  deaf,  insane,  and  the  sick;  prevention,  punishment 
and  reformation  of  crime,  etc.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  T.  Th. 
F.  at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hours. 

Sociology  III.  Ethnology:  A  study  of  the  human  races,  their 
physical,  intellectual,  and  social  peculiarities.    Origin  and  differentia- 
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tion  of  races;  the  conflict  and  survival  of  races;  influence  of  geograph- 
ical and  physical  environment.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  T. 
Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  (This  course  alternates  with  Sociology 
VII.     Given  during  1911-12.)  2  hours. 

Sociology  IV.  Criminology:  A  study  of  the  causes,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of  crime,  including  an  investigation  into  the 
hereditary',  anthropometrical,  psychological,  and  sociological  factors; 
the  relation  of  crime  to  genius  and  insanity;  criminality  and  degenera- 
cy among  artists,  musicians,  painters,  poets,  inventors,  and  reformers; 
relation  of  crime  to  political  and  social  conditions,  epochs,  occupation, 
sex.  race,  and  climate,  etc.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  M.  W. 
at  8:00,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Sociology  V.  Modern  Race  Problems:  A  study  of  the  negro, 
Indian,  Mongolian,  and  Jew,  in  the  light  of  their  racial  origin  and 
characteristics;  the  causes  of  race  conflicts  and  the  means  of  avoiding 
and  remedying  them.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  discover  the 
characteristics  in  each  race  which  may  be  advantageously  assimilated 
by  all  and  those  which  require  modification  and  elimination;  to  equip 
students  who  may  enter  commercial  life,  law,  politics,  and  public 
service  with  such  knowledge  of  these  races  as  will  make  for  the  up- 
lifting of  each  and  the  harmony  of  all.  Lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ings M.  W.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Sociology  VI.  Social  Evolution:  A  study  of  the  development 
of  society  from  the  savage  state  to  the  present,  in  respect  to  the 
economic,  familial,  political,  aesthetic,  and  religious  life,  racial  hered- 
ity, physical  and  social  environment  as  modifying  factors.  A  com- 
parative study  is  made  of  the  civilization  of  the  Mexicans,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  French,  Germans,  and  Americans.  The  main  object 
is  to  ascertain  the  social  causes  and  laws,  and  to  apply  the  underly- 
ing principles  thus  discovered  to  whatever  is  abnormal  or  retro- 
gressive.    M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Sociology  VII.  Anthropology:  A  study  of  man  in  the  light  of 
archaeology,  physical  anthropology,  and  sociology;  his  stature  and  pro- 
portions, form  of  head  and  development  of  brain;  his  mental  and 
moral  organization;  the  origin  of  his  speech,  language,  writing,  inven- 
tions, implements,  musical  instruments,  songs,  folklore,  painting,  draw- 
ing, sculpture,  customs,  ceremonies,  etc:  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second 
semester.     (This  course  alternates  which  Sociology  III.)  2  hours. 

Sociology  VIII.  History  of  Sociological  Thought:  A  study 
of  the  principal  sociological  writers  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and 
the  United  States  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present.  M.  W., 
at  9:00,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Sociology  IX.  Sociological  Aspects  of  Art:  A  study  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  fine  arts  among  the  different  races  and 
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nations,  investigations  of  the  development  of  the  characteristic  nation- 
al traits  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  expressed  in  art;  the  re- 
lation of  art  to  morals,  to  idealism,  and  to  economic  progress;  the 
causes  of  degeneracy  in  art,  etc.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester. 

3  hours. 

THEORY  OF  MUSIC 
Professor  Holmberg,    Mrs,  Pritchett 

The  courses  in  Theory  of  Music  are  open  as  electives  to  students 
who  show  sufficient  ability  to  pursue  them  with  profit. 

Music  I.  Harmony:  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
music,  beginning  with  the  origin  and  development  of  scales  and  inter- 
vals. Practical  work  in  connecting  simple  chords,  chords  of  the  sev- 
enth, augmented  triads,  augmented  sixths,  and  cadences.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  simple  harmonic  phrasing  and  ear  training. 
Text-books,  Harmony,  by  Emory,  Prout,  and  Richter.  T.  Th.  F.,  at 
9:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Holmberg.  3  hours. 

Music  II.  Harmony:  A  continuation  of  Music  I.  A  study  of 
modulations,  suspensions,  anticipations,  appoggaturas,  passing  notes, 
organ  point,  choral  writing,  and  accompaniment.  Most  of  the  work  in 
this  course  will  consist  of  original  exercises.  Texts  for  reference. 
Harmony,  by  Jadassohn,  Richter,  and  Chadwick.  M.  W.,  at  9:00, 
second  semester.     Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  III.  Counterpoint:  The  principles  of  harmony  are  ap- 
plied to  melodious  treatment  of  several  parts  in  combination.  Chorals 
and  melodies  are  harmonized  with  free  use  of  passing  notes,  etc., 
with  and  without  cantus  firmus.  Original  work  in  free  composition 
in  the  smaller  forms.  Prerequisite,  Music  I.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first 
semester.    Professor  Holmberg.  3  hours. 

Music  IV.  Counterpoint:  A  continuation  of  Music  HI.  Special 
study  in  free  and  double  counterpoint,  imitative  counterpoint,  and  in- 
ventions. Vocal  counterpoint  and  choral  works.  Original  exercises 
in  composition.  Prerequisite,  Music  I,  II.  and  III.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20, 
second  semester.    Professor  Holmberg.  3  hours. 

Music  V:  History  of  Music:  This  course  embraces  a  system- 
atic study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  music  of  the  ancient 
oriental  nations,  the  music  of  the  early  Christian  age,  the  beginning 
of  polyphony,  and  the  musical  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlanders.  This 
is  a  literary  course  and  does  not  require  any  special  training.  Text 
and  readings.    T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Holmberg. 

2  hours. 

Music  VI.  History  of  Music:  This  course  consists  of  a  study 
of  the  music  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the   historical   development 
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of  secular  and  sacred  music  of  the  classic,  romantic,  and  modern 
schools.  Lectures  and  readings.  An  Aeolian  Orchestrelle  is  used  to 
illustrate  the  great  mastenvorks.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester. 
Professor  Holmberg.  3  hours. 

Music  VII.  Canon:  A  study  of  canon  in  two  or  more  parts: 
similar  and  contrary  motion.  Original  work  in  composition  in  the 
larger  forms.  Prerequisite,  Music  I,  II,  III,  IV.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20, 
first  semester,      Professor  Holmberg.  3  hours. 

Music  VIII.  Fugue  and  Free  Composition:  A  continuation 
of  Music  VII.  The  work  consists  of  the  analysis  and  composition  of 
fugues  in  two,  three,  and  four  parts.  Advanced  forms  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  will  be  composed  by  the  students.  T.  Th.,  at 
10:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  IX.  Instrumentation:  This  course  embraces  lectures  on 
the  art  of  instrumentation  with  special  reference  to  the  compass, 
quality  of  tone,  balance,  and  contrast  of  the  various  instruments. 
Exercise  in  simple  orchestration.  Books  for  reference  by  Beriloz, 
Prout,  and  Gavaert.  Prerequisite,  Music  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  VII.  M.  W., 
at  9:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  X.  Instrumentation:  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course 
IX.  It  requires  practical  work  in  orchestration  in  the  larger  musical 
forms  using  for  this  purpose  selections  from  the  works  of  masters  and 
the  original  compositions  of  the  students.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second 
semester.    Professor  Holmberg.  3  hours. 

Music  XI.  Musical  Forms:  A  study  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  various  musical  forms,  including  designs,  the  phrase  and 
section,  song  forms  of  one,  two  and  three  periods,  applied  song  forms, 
the  old  dance  forms,  the  suit,  the  sonata  form,  rondo  forms,  the 
overture,  the  concerto,  vocal  forms,  modern  dance  forms,  etc.  For 
reference,  texts  by  Prout,  Elson,  and  Pauer.  An  Aeolian  Orchestrelle 
is  used  to  explain  the  larger  works.  Prerequisite,  Music  I  and  II.  T. 
Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Holmberg.  2  hours. 

Music  XII.  Musical  Analysis:  This  course  is  offered  to  those 
who  desire  an  analytical  knowledge  of  musical  composition  from  an 
intellectual  and  emotional  standpoint.  This  course  may  be  substitut- 
ed for  Music  VII.  Prerequisite,  Music  I,  II,  III,  and  XI.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
11:20,  second  semester.    Professor  Holmberg.  3  hours. 

Music  XIII.  Advanced  Composition:  The  work  of  this  course 
consists  chiefly  in  constructing  original  compositions  in  the  different 
instrumental  and  vocal  forms.  Open  only  to  advanced  students  who 
seem  to  have  special  talent  for  musical  composition.  W.  F.,  at  2:30, 
first  semester.     Professor  Holmberg.  ,  2  hours. 

Music  XV.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  expect  to 
combine  the  teaching  of  other  branches   with  the  subject  of  music   i» 
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the  public  schools.  The  work  consists  of  a  study  of  the  technical 
points  to  be  presented  in  the  school  and  the  practice  of  songs  suitable 
for  school  use.  The  course  is  open  to  all  college  students.  No  tech- 
nical knowledge  is  required.  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.  Mrs. 
Pritchett.  1  hour. 

Music  XVI.  A  continuation  of  Music  XV.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  art  of  conducting  classes  in  four  part  singing,  and  no 
one  will  receive  a  passing  grade  in  the  course  who  does  not  thorough- 
ly know  the  words  and  music  of  the  most  prominent  national  songs  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Prerequisite,  Music  XV.  W.  F.,  at 
2:30,  second  semester.     Mrs.  Pritchett.  1  hour. 

Music  XVII.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  fit 
themselves  for  the  special  work  of  supervisors  of  music  in  public 
schools.  It  includes  the  following  subjects.  Rote  songs  and  their  ap- 
plication to  school  work.  Elements  of  music  as  presented  in  the 
grades,  and  best  methods  of  reading.  Study  of  the  child  voice. 
Sight-singing  and  ear  training.  Practice  in  teaching.  Elementary 
harmony  and  musical  form  as  presented  in  the  high  school.  The 
problems  of  the  supervisor  and  how  to  meet  them.  Interpretation  of 
songs.  Art  of  conducting.  Practice  in  conducting.  Prerequisite, 
Music  XV  or  equivalent,  and  Music  XVI.  M.  T.  Th..  at  2:30,  first 
semester.     Mrs.  Pritchett.  1  hour. 


ZOOLOGY 
Professor  Lane 

The  courses  in  zoology  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  theories 
of  the  science  so  that  he  may  be  well  equipped  either  for  teaching  or 
for  investigation. 

Zoology  I  is  a  general  culture  course  designed  to  fulfill  the  group 
requirement  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment; it  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work.  The  prospective  high 
school  teacher  should  take  Courses  I  and  IX  as  the  minimum  neces- 
sary for  his  preparation  in  this  subject;  in  addition  he  will  find  it 
highly  advantageous  to  pursue  Courses  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI.  Premedical 
students  should  have  Courses  I  and  VI,  which  conform  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Zoology  I.  General  Zoology:  A  survey  of  the  fundamentals 
and  generalizations  of  the  science  of  zoology  with  special  regard  to 
the  laws  of  life,  the  relationships  of  living  things,  and  such  biological 
problems  as  are  more  or 'less  intimately  related  to  human  progress  and 
culture.     The  laboratory   work  consists  of   the    study    of   a    series   of 
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animal  types  from  the  standpoints  of  structure,  life  history,  and  bio- 
logical relations.  Deposit.  $5.00.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  1:30  to  3:25. 
Given  each  semester.  5  hours. 

Zoology  III.  Invertebrate  Zoology:  An  advanced  study  of 
the  development,  classification,  and  natural  history  of  the  inverte- 
brates, except  the  insects.  Lectures,  recitations,  assigned  readings, 
and  dissection  of  a  number  of  types  of  representative  invertebrates. 
Deposit,  $5.00.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  I.  Texts,  Parker  and  Haswell, 
Text-Book  of  Zoology,  Vol.  I.,  and  Drew,  Laboratory  Manual  of  Inverte- 
brate Zoology.  Lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  11:20;  laboratory  at  least  six  hours 
a  week  as  arranged,  first  semester.     (Not  given  in  1912-13.)       5  hours. 

Zoology  IV.  General  Entomology:  A  study  of  the  life  his- 
tories, classification  ,  and  economic  relations  of  insects.  Each  student 
is  required  to  make  a  collection  and  determine  one  hundred  species 
of  insects.  Dissection  of  representatives  of  the  principal  orders.  De- 
posit, $5.00.  Prerequisite  Zoology  I.  Text,  Comstock,  Manual  for  the 
Study  of  Insects.  Lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  laboratory  and  field  work 
six  to  ten  hours  a  week  as  arranged,  second  semester.  (Not  given  in 
1912-13.)  5  hours. 

Zoology  V.  Vertebrate  Embryology:  A  study  of  the  essen- 
tials of  vertebrate  embryology  with  special  regard  to  organogeny  in  the 
chick,  pig,  and  man;  use  is  made  of  whole  mounts  of  embryos,  sec- 
tions, dissections,  and  models.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  L 
Text,  Bailey  and  Miller,  Text-Book  of  Embryology.  Lectures,  T.  Th.,  at 
10:20,  laboratory,  M.  W.  F.,  from  10:20  to  12:15,  first  semester.    5  hours. 

Zoology  VI.  Vertebrate  Zoology:  An  advanced  study  of 
the  structure,  classification,  natural  history,  and  paleontology  of  the 
vertebrates.  Lectures,  recitations,  assigned  readings,  and  dissection. 
Deposit,  $5.00.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  I.  Texts,  Parker  and  Haswell, 
Text-Book  of  Zoology,  Vol.  II,  and  various  laboratory  guides.  Lec- 
tures, T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  laboratory  M.  W.  F.,  10:20  to  12:15,  second 
semester.  5  hours. 

Zoology  VII.  Advanced  Zoology:  Problems  in  research. 
Lectures  and  laboratory.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Laboratory  at  least  ten 
hours  a  week  as  arranged;  lecture,  M.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.     5  hours. 

Zoology  VIII.  Advanced  Zoology:  Problems  in  research. 
Lectures  and  laboratory.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Laboratory  at  least  ten 
hours   a    week    as   arranged;    lecture,    M.,  at  9:00,    second  semester. 

5  hours. 

Courses  VII  and  VIII  are  continuous  and  consist  of  lectures  on  the 
nature  of  research  in  zoology,  the  problems  to  be  solved,  methods  and 
technic  of  attack,  bibliography,  etc.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  prob- 
lem suited  to  his  capacity  and  training,  and  is  guided  to  its   solution 
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with  the  purpose  in  view  of  the  presentation  of  a  creditable  and 
original  thesis. 

Zoology  IX.  Pedagogical  Zoology:  A  course  designed  par- 
ticularly for  prospective  teachers  of  nature  study  in  the  public  schools 
or  of  zoology  in  high  schools.  Lectures  on  such  topics  as:  the  history 
of  zoology,  the  pedagogical  value  and  methods  of  the  science,  espec- 
ially in  its  relation  to  secondary  education;  outlines  of  courses  for 
public  school  and  high  school  curricula;  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  zoological  material,  etc.  In  the  laboratory,  each  member 
of  the  class  is  given  practical  experience  in  teaching  zoology,  together 
with  a  critical  consideration  of  his  material  and  method.  There  will 
be  occasional  field  trips  on  Saturday  mornings  for  the  demonstration 
of  collecting  methods.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  I.  No  deposit.  Labora- 
tory, four  hours  a  week  as  arranged;  lectures,  W.,  at  9:00,  first  se- 
mester. 3  hours. 

Zoology  X.  Heredity  and  Variation:  A  course  of  lectures,  as- 
signed readings,  and  reports  on  heredity  and  variation,  including  such 
topics  as  the  physical  basis  of  heredity,  theories  of  heredity,  Men- 
delism,  law  of  ancestral  inheritance,  the  practical  application  of 
known  principles  of  heredity  to  the  problems  of  the  animal  breeder, 
eugenics,  and  the  modification  of  animals  by  hereditary,  environment- 
al, and  other  influences.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to 
others  who  have  had  Zoology  I  or  its  equivalent.  Lectures,  T.  Th.  F., 
at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hours. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 


A  special  announcement  giving  further  information  in  regard  to 
this  school  is  published  annually.  For  copies  of  this  announcement  or 
for  other  information  relating  to  the  school,  address  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman  Oklahoma. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  work  in  piano,  in  voice,  and  in  violin,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

b.  Four  years'  work  in  drawing  and  painting  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Painting. 

c.  Courses  in  violoncello,  cornet  and  other  brass  instruments, 
expression  and  dramatic  art,  and  watercolor  and  china  painting. 

d.  Graduate  work  in  piano,  voice,  and  violin  for  those  who  desire 
to  make  public  performances  and  repertoire  a  specialty.  No  degree  is 
offered  for  this  work. 

Scholarships:  The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers  a  number  of  full 
and  partial  scholarships.  For  information  address  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Recitals,  Concerts,  Etc:  The  work  of  the  year  is  interspersed 
with  concerts  and  public  and  private  recitals.  The  situation  of 
Norman  makes  it  possible  for  some  of  the  best  musicians  to  visit  the 
city. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  housed  on  the  third  floor  of  the  new 
University  Hall.  The  studios  and  class  rooms,  especially  fitted  for 
work,  are  large,  commodious,  and  sound  proof. 

Concerts  and  recitals  are  given  in  University  Hall  and  in  the 
Norman  Opera  House. 

Organizations:  Such  organizations  as  the  orchestra,  band,  glee 
club,  and  like  are  maintained  each  year. 

The  orchestra  which  meets  twice  a  week  is   open  to   all   students 
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who  can  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements.  Several  concerts  were 
given  during  the  past  season. 

The  choral  union  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  standard  oratorios 
and  the  large  choral  works.  It  meets  once  a  week  during  the  second 
semester.    "The  Messiah",  or  some  other   oratorio,  is   given   annually. 

The  band  furnishes  music  for  the  various  athletic  meets,  besides 
assisting  in  concerts  during  the  year.  Two  rehearsals  are  held  each 
week. 

The  glee  club  is  an  organization  for  young  men.  Membership  is 
decided  by  competition.    Two  rehearsals  are  held  each  week. 

The  women's  chorus  meets  twice  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

An  opera  is  given  each  season  by  university  talent. 

Render  Medal:  Through  the  courtesy  of  Samuel  P.  Render  Esq., 
of  Lawton,  Oklahoma,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  a  holder  of  a  Gold 
Medal  to  be  contested  for  annually.  This  medal  is  presented  to  the 
student  who  has  made  the  highest  grade  in  the  study  of  harmony. 

Concert  Companies:  This  year,  1911-12,  three  companies  were 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  concerts  on  the  University  Exten- 
sion circuits.  These  companies  consist  of  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  advanced  students. 

Trips  are  also  arranged  for  the  different  musical  organizations 
such  as  the  orchestra,  the  band,  the  glee  club,  and  the  quartettes. 

DEGREES 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  and  elective 
studies  as  outlined  below,  the  candidate  will  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  M.),  qualified  by  the  department  in  which  the 
major  work  has  been  done.  That  is,  a  student  must  complete  the  pre- 
scribed technical  work  in  violin,  voice,  or  piano,  the  52  hours  of  pre- 
scribed work  in  theory  of  music  and  general  culture  subjects,  and 
six  hours  of  elective  study  given  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  and  elective  study  as  out- 
lined in  the  Department  of  Art,  Drawing,  and  Painting  the  candidate 
will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Painting  (B.  P.). 

ADMISSION 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  as  candi- 
dates for  a  degree  or  as  unclassified  students.  Candidates  for  a  de- 
gree are  admitted  either  to  first  year  work  without  condition  or  to  ad- 
vanced standing. 

Admission  to   First  Year  Work 

Applicants  for  admission  to  first  year  work  should  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age  and   should    present  the  equivalent  of  a   high 
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school  training.  The  requirements  except  in  technical  or  applied  work 
are  usually  stated  in  units.  A  unit  is  defined  as  one-fourth  of  an 
average  year's  work. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  given  below  in  units: 

MUSIC  ART 

English, . . :  _ .  3  3 

One  Foreign  Language 2  2 

History 1  1 

Algebra 1  1 

Plane  Geometry 0  1 

Science 0  1 

Electives 2  6 

9  15 

Prescribed  technical  work  in  piano,  voice,  or  violin  is  also  requir- 
ed for  admission  to  the  first  year  in  music.  A  description  of  this  work 
is  given  hereinafter  for  each  department.  Credit  for  preparatory  work 
in  music  is  given  only  with  the  approval  of  the  department  concern- 
ed. 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  plan  of  admission  may  be 
found  in  the  bulJetin  of  general  information,  or  in  the  university  cata- 
logue, under  the  head  of  Admission.  This  includes  a  description  of 
all  work  that  may  be  offered  to  satisfy  the  required  or  elective  units 
as  well  as  a  statement  of  the  ways  in  which  credit  may  be  secured 
for  work  done  in  high  school. 

Advanced  Standing 

Applicants  may  secure  advanced  standing  for  technical  or  applied 
work  in  this  school  only  with  the  approval  of  the  department  concern- 
ed. Advanced  standing  for  theoretical  subjects  is  given  under  the 
regulations  adopted  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Unclassified  Students 

Applicants  are  admitted  as  unclassified  students  to  such  technical . 
work  as  may  be  suited  to  their  needs.  Applicants  are  admitted  as  un- 
classified students  to  theoretical  subjects  under  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed for  unclassified  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Fees  and   Deposits 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university.  In  certain 
courses,  however,  fees  or  deposits  are  required  from  the  student  as  a 
guarantee. against  loss  and  damage  to  equipment  and  instruments 
placed  in  his  care,  or  to  pay  for  material  used  in  the  course.  In  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  fees  are  charged    for  private   lessons    in    applied 
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music,  art,  and  expression.  The  fee  for  applied  music  or  expression 
for  each  quarter  with  two  thirty  minute  lessons  a  week,  is  $18,  $13,  or 
$9,  depending  on  which  instructor  is  chosen.  For  one  lesson  a  week 
one-half  of  the  regular  rate  is  charged.  A  quarter  is  one-half  of  the 
university  semester.  The  quarters  begin  on  the  third  Thursday  of 
September,  on  the  Thursday  preceding  Thanksgiving,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  February,  and  on  the  ninth  Wednesday  following  this 
last  date.    Fees  must  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  before  the  quarter  opens. 

In  art  drawing,  painting,  china  painting,  etc.  the  fee  is  $13.50  a 
quarter,  and  students  receive  daily  instruction. 

Pianos  for  Practise:  Pianos  for  practise  one  hour  a  day  can 
be  rented  at  $0.75  to  $1.00  per  month,  two  hours  a  day  from  $1.50  to 
$2.00.  A  piano  for  the  exclusive  use  of  one  or  more  pupils  can  be 
had  from  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  month. 

Diploma:  A  diploma  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  candidates 
for  a  degree. 


SPECIAL  RULES  AND    REGULATIONS    OF   THE    SCHOOL 
OF  FINE  ARTS 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  will  not  be 
permitted  to  take  more  than  twelve  hour  of  work  besides  the  technic- 
al (or  applied)  work  in  music,  expression,  or  art.  Eight  hours  shall 
be  considered  average  work.  This  rule  will  be  waived  only  in  ex-, 
ceptional  cases,  and  then  only  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  No  student  who  has  received  a  mark  of 
failure,  or  who  has  a  condition  that  is  not  removed  on  or  before  the 
first  Saturday  of  the  following  semester,  shall  enroll  for  more  than 
seven  hours  outside  of  the  technical  work  in  music,  art,  or  expression. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  public  performance 
without  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  student  violating  this  rule 
will  not  be  given  credit  for  work  done  in  applied  music  or  expression 
during  the  semester  in  which  the  rule  is  violated. 

Fees  are  payable  strictly  in  advance  and  no  lessons  will  be  given 
until  a  receipt  from  the  treasurer  is  presented  to  the  instructor. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  not  be  made  up  except  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

Lessons  missed  through  a  student's  own  negligence  will  not  be 
made  up. 

Fees  are  not  refunded  except  when  a  student  must  discontinue 
his  lessons  for  unavoidable  cause. 

Students  absent  from  more  than  one-third  of  the  lessons  for  which 
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they  are  enrolled  in  applied  music  or  expression  will  be  dropped  and 
no  fees  refunded. 

In  the  courses  of  drawing  and  painting,  students  must  pay  for 
their  own  material. 

The  art  department  reserves  the  right  to  keep  drawings,  paintings, 
etc.,  done  by  students,  for  the  university  art  collection.  A  student 
taking  away  drawings,  and  paintings  without  permission  will  not  re- 
ceive credit  for  the  specimens  of  work  taken  away. 

Students  in  applied  music  are  required  to  attend  rehearsals  and 
take  part  in  public  performances  connected  with  the  university  when 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  thinks  it  will  benefit  the  stu- 
dents. This  rule  will  be  strictly  enforced,  and  students  violating  the 
same  will  lose  credit  for  one-half  of  the  work  done  in  applied  music 
in  the  semester  in  which  the  violation  takes  place.  Graduate  stu- 
dents violating  this  rule  will  be  dropped  from  the  course. 

Candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  who  have  full 
credit  for  Groups  I,  II,  and  III  in  applied  music  or  applied  art  are  not 
charged  fees  during  the  completion  of  Group  IV  or  for  the  first  year  of 
graduate  work.  Students  are  permitted  to  enter  Group  IV  only  by 
examination. 

All  work  in  applied  music,  and  art  catalogued  in  Group  IV  must 
be  completed  in  residence  with  an  instructor  regularly  employed  by 
the  university.     No  degree  will  be  given  in  violation  of  this  rule. 

RULES  FOR   RECITALS 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  must  attend 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  pupils'  recitals  given  each 
semester. 

No  credit  will  be  given  in  applied  music  to  a  student  violating 
this  rule  for  work  done  during  the  semester  in  which  the  violation 
takes  place. 

Students  enrolled  in  any  other  college  or  school  in  the  university 
and  taking  applied  music  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  are  required  to 
attend  at  least  one-half  of  the  number  of  pupils'  recitals  given  each 
semester.  The  penalty  for  violating  this  rule  is  the  same  as  for  re- 
gular Fine  Arts  students. 

The  above  rules  do  not  apply  to  any  musical  entertainments 
where  admission  is  not  free. 

Only  students  in  applied  music  need  fulfill  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  above  rules  headed  "Rules  for  Recitals." 

CREDIT  FOR  WORK   DONE  IN  MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Credit  will  not  be  given  to  any  student  for  work  in  musical  organ- 
izations until  such  student  has  been  a  member  of  an  organization  for 
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one  semester.  After  the  above  requirements  have  been  fulfilled 
credit  may  be  received  towards  a  B.  M.  degree  as  follows: 

For  work  in  orchestra  1-2  hour  credit  a  semester. 

For  work  in  glee  club  1-2  hour  credit  a  semester. 

For  work  in  band  1-2  hour  credit  a  semester. 

For  work  in  chorus  1-2  hour  credit  a  semester. 

Absences  from  rehearsals  will  be  checked  against  a  student  in 
this  work  under  the  rules  that  govern  work  in  regular  classes  of  the 
university. 

Not  more  than  four  hours  credit  for  work  done  in  any  one  of 
the   nbove  mentioned  organizations  will  be  granted  towards  a  degree. 


ENROLLMENT  AND  CHANGE  OF  STUDIES 

At  the  time  of  enrollment  each  student  must  obtain  a  certificate 
of  registration  in  person  from  the  registrar.  He  must  then  consult  with 
his  adviser  in  regard  to  his  work  and  receive  a  statement,  signed  by 
the  adviser,  of  the  classes  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  This  statement 
must  then  be  presented  to  the  treasurer  and  all  fees  and  deposits 
must  be  paid.  The  statement  will  then  be  filed  with  the  registrar 
who  will  issue  cards  of  admission  to  the  several  classes.  A  student  is 
not  a  member  of  a  class  until  the  instructor  in  charge  has  received 
the  card  of  admission.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  a  class 
for  which  they  are  not  enrolled. 

Students  may  enroll  in  applied  or  technical  work  in  music,  expres- 
sion, or  art,  at  any  time  in  a  semester,  but  if  they  wish  to  complete 
regular  courses  they  should  enter  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester. 

Students  must  enroll  in  theoretical  courses  in  music  or  art  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester,  except  as  provided  for  in  the  rules  for 
"Change  of  Studies." 

Change  of  Studies 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  study  or  take  up  a  new  one  after 
his  enrollment  card  has  been  filed  with  the  registrar  must  present  to 
the  dean  of  the  school  a  petition  for  change.  After  the  first  week 
from  the  opening  of  a  semester  changes  in  enrollment  are  not  per- 
mitted except  for  extraordinary  reasons. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  change  from  one  school  or  college 
to  another  except  upon  the  approval  of  each  dean  concerned,  and 
such  changes  will  not  be  granted  later  than  two  weeks  after  the 
opening  of  the  semester. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  IN  MUSIC 


Not  Including  the  Prescribed  Technical  Study 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Harmony  (Music  I) 3  Harmony  (Music  II)  _  _2 

History  of  Music  (Music  V) . .  .2  History  of  Music  (Music  VI)  _  _  _3 

German  I  or  French  I 5  German  II  or  French  II 5 

Physical  Training  I 1  Physical  Training  II .  _ _  1 

Total _11  Total.                                     11 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Counterpoint  (Music  III) 3  Counterpoint  (Music  IV) 2 

Musical  Forms  (Music  XI) 2  English  II 3 

English  I 3  Elective 3 

Total 8  Total 8 

Junior  Year 
First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Canon  (Music  VII) 3  Fugue  (Music  VIII)  or 

Pscychology  la 3  Musical  Analysis  (Music 

XII)  or  History  XXVIII 2 

Elective . _  _3 

Total       6  Total 5 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Instrumentation  (Music  IX)  _:2  Instrumentation  (Music  X)_._  3 

Thesis , 2  Thesis 2 

Total. 4  Total 5 

Grand  total  58  hours 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  IN   ART 


Not  Including  Prescribed  Technical  Work 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

EnglishI 3  English  II 3 

German  I.   5  German  II 5 

Art  I 2  Physical  Training  II 1 

Physical  Training  I 1 

Total  11  Total  9 

Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

French  I.  5  French  II  .__ .   __  5 

History  X 3  Elective 3 

Total  -  8  Total  8 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Art  II 2  Art  III _,  2 

History  XXIV 2  History   XXVIII 2 

Psychology  la 3  Elective 3 

Total :-..-  7  Total  7 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Thesis. 2  Thesis_  2 

Art IV 2  Art  V --  2 

Total 4  Total.  -4 

Grand  total  58  hours. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  GROUPS 

The  prescribed  technical  work  in  each  of  the  several  departments 
is  described  below. 

PIANO 

Mrs,  Dungan,  Miss   Brewer,    Miss  McFerron,     Mr.  Salter 

Preparatory  Requirements  for  Admission 

Students  must  have  completed  Landon,  Berlin i,  Berger,  Vogt; 
two  Clementi  Sonatinas,  two  Kulau  Sonatinas.  They  must  be  able  to 
play  easy  compositions  such  as  Schumann's  "Happy  Farmer," 
Schumann's  "The  Wild  Horseman,"  Gurlitt's  "Consolation,"  Saeboeck's 
"Lullaby,"  Godard's  "Waltz,"  "Bohm's  Mauzurka,"  Kjerulf's  "Cradle 
Song,."  Barilli's  "Cradle  Song." 

The  equivalent  of  any  of  the  above  may  be  substituted. 

Courses    Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in    Piano 

Group  I 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied  and  four  of  the  twelve  must  have  been  performed  in  public. 
Mozart,  Sonata  C  major 
Gade,  Aquarelles  (3) 
Jenson,  The  Mill 
Scharwenka,  op.  62 
Hoffman,  Mood  Pictures 
Schumann,  op.  68  (5) 
Wilm,  At  the  Spinning  Wheel 

Group  II 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,    twelve  mu6t  have    been 
studied,  and  four  out  of  twelve  must  have  been  performed  in  public. 
Hayden,  Sonata  E  flat 
Mozart,  Sonata  F  major 
Bach,  Two  Part  Inventions  (6) 
Mendelssohn,  Song  without  Words   (5) 
Lavelle,  Le  Papillon 
Litolf,  Spinning  Song 
Raff,  Fabliau 

Rheinberger,  Ballade  A  minor 
St.  Heller,  op.  80,  No.  1-2 
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Group  III 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,  twelve  must  have  been 
studied,  and  four  of  the  twelve  performed  in  public. 

Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  10,  No.  2 
Schubert,  Sonata  A  major 
Scarlatti,  Sonata  A  major 
Haesslor,  Gigue  D  minor 
Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  No.  2 
Bach,  Partitas  (Allamande.  Courante) 
Schumann,  Papillons 
Liszt,  Consolations  (2) 
Grieg,  op.  19 
Moscheles,  Preludes  (8) 
Chopin,  Fantasie  Impromtu 
Chopin,  Nocturne  F  minor 
Chopin,  Waltz  C  sharp 


Group   IV 

Students  may  enter  Group  IV  by  examination  only. 

Out  of  the  following  list  of  compositions,   a  program   lasting    at 
least  one  hour  must  have   been   committed  to  memory  and  performed 
in  public.     One-half  of   this    program   may   be   selected  from  the  list 
given  in  Group  III. 
Beethoven,  Concerto  G  major 
Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  26 
Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  28 
Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  No.  19 
Bach,  Italian  Concerto 
Chopin,  Waltz  in  E  minor 
Chopin,  Nocturne  F  sharp 
Chopin,  Etude  E  major 
Chopin,  Polonaise  A  major 
Reinecke,  Ballade  A  flat 
Schumann,  op.  12,  Nos.  2-3-8-12 
Mendelssohn,  Variation  Serieuses 
Raff,  Fairy  Tale 
Liszt,  Gnomenreigen 

For  any  composition  listed  in  the  above  four  groups,  a  composition 
of  equal  merit  may  be  substituted. 
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VOICE 

Assistant  Professor  Lenox,    Mrs.  Pritchett 

Preparatory  Requirements  for  Admission 

Students  must  have  had  preparation  in  deep  breathing;  element- 
ary exercises  in  vowel  work;  simple  scale  production;  must  have 
studied  at  least  20  exe  cises  in  Concone,op.  9,  and  the  following  songs; 
Slumber  Boat  by  Gaynor;  Bendemeer's  Stream,  by  Gatty;  Love's  Phil- 
osophy, by  Jordan;  Life's  Lesson,  by  Jordan;  Sweetheart,  by  Lynes; 
Dreams,  by  Strelezki;  Good  Bye  Sweet  Day,  by  Vannah;  Heaven  is  my 
Home,  by  Savage;  One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought,  by  Ambrose;  Vesper 
Prayer,  by  Brackett;  etc.  For  any  of  the  above  compositions  and 
studies,  other  works  of  equal  merit  may  be  substituted. 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Voice 

To  fulfill  the  requirements  for  eace  of  the  groups  as  listed  below 
the  same  rules  apply  as  those  given  for  piano. 

Group  I 

Special  vocalizes  with  teacher 

Concone,  op.  9-25  to  50 

The  Violet,  by  Mildenberg 

Roses,  by  Lynes 

Night  Time,  by  Van  de  Water 

Singing  in  God's  Acre,  by  Brackett 

Sweetheart,  by  Hawley 

Ave  Maria,  by  Raff 

Red,  Red  Rose,  by  Hastings 

The  Old  and  the  Young  Marie,  by  Cowen 

Loves  Sorrow,  by  Shelly 

Jean,  by  Burleigh 

Group  II 
Special  exercises  in  phrasing  and  technique  by  teacher 
Marchesi,  op.  21,  Part  III 
The  Dream,  by  Rubenstein 
Polly  Willis,  by  Arne 
The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air,  by  Arne 
Oh!  Dry  those  Tears,  by  Del  Reigo 
At  Parting,  by  Rogers 
Asthore,  by  Trotre 
Calm  as  the  Night,  by  Bohni 
Because  I  love  you  dear,  by  Hawley 
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The  Rosary,  by  Nevin 
Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,  by  B.  0.  Klein 
Over  the  Stars  there  is  Rest,  by  Abt 
My  Dreams,  by  Tosti 

Group  III 

Advanced  vocalizes  and  technique  by  teacher 

Marchesi,  op.  21,  Part  IV 

I'll  Sing  Thee  Songs  of  Araby,  by  Clay 

My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice,  by  Saint  Saens 

Lullaby  (from  Jocelyn),  by  Godard 

Oh !  Vision  Entrancing,  by  Goring  Thomas 

I  Love  Thee,  by  Dudley  Buck 

Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me,  by  Dvorak 

The  Message,  by  Blumenthal 

Danny  Deever,  by  Damrosch 

Queen  of  the  Earth,  by  Pinsuti 

Spring  Song,  by  Weil 

For  All  Eternity,  by  Mascheroni 

Ave  Maria,  Gounod 

The  Nightingale  and  the  Rose,  by  Barnby 

Orpheus  with  his  Lute,  by  Sullivan 

Among  the  Lilies,  by  Dana 

Group  IV 

Special  advanced  technique  and  tone  coloring  by  teacher 

Polonaise  (from  Mignon) ,  by  Thomas 

Cavatina  (from  Faust),  by  Gounod 

Bell  Song  (from  Lakme),  by  Delibes 

With  Verdure  Clad  (from  Creation) ,  by  Haydn 

Toreadore  Song  (from  Carmen),  by  Bizet 

Hear  Ye  Israel  (from  Elijah),  by  Mendelssohn 

O,  Rest  in  the  Lord  (from  Elijah),  by  Mendelssohn 

Onaway,  Awake  Beloved!  (from  Hiawatha),  by  Coleridge  Taylor 

No  Torments  now  (from  LeCid),  by  Messenet 

Waft  her,  Angels  (from  Jephthah),  by  Handel 

Be  Thou  Faithful  unto  Death  (from  St.  Paul),  by  Mendelssohn 

Celestial  Aida  (from  Aida),  by  Verdi 

Lend  me  your  Aid  (from  Queen  of  Sheba),  by  Gounod 

Elsa's  Dream  (from  Lohengrin),  by  Wagner 

It  was  not  so  to  be  (from  tho  Trompeter),  by  Nessler 

Sancta  Maria,  by  Faure 
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VIOLIN 

Miss    Newby 

Preparatory  Requirements  For  Admission 

Students  must  have  completed  Henning's  Violin  School,  Part  1 
and  Part  II,  Kayser's  Etudes,  Book  I  and  II,  Maza's  Special  Studies, 
and  Dancla's  Six  Air  Varies,  or  the  equivalent  of  any  of  above  men- 
tioned works. 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music   in    Violin 

To  fulfill  the  requirements  fur  each  of  the  groups  as  listed  below 
the  same  rules  apply  as  those  given  for  piano. 

Group  I 
Maza's  Brilliant  Studies 
24  of  Kreutzer's  42  Etudes 

David's  Violin  School,  Part  II,  up  to  scales  in  octaves 
Singer's  finger  excercises  up  to  Ex.  No.  72 
Selections: 

Three  of  DeBeriot's  "Air  Varies" 
Two  Wieniawski  "Mazurkas'' 
"  Legende  in  C  Minor",  Bohm 
"Adagio",  Beethoven's  Sonata  Pathetique 
"Minuette ",  Boccerini 
"Hungarian  Dance",  Brahms  (Herman) 
"Serenade-Badini",  Gabriel-Maria 
"Hungarian  Idylle",  Bela 
"Hungarian  Idylle",  Bela 
One  "Handel  Sonata" 

Group  II 
Kreutzer.s  42  Etudes  completed 
28  of  Fiorilla's  36  Etudes 
David's  Violin  School  Part  II  completed 
Singer's  Finger  Exercises  completed 
Selections: 

Two  Handel  Sonatas  (not  studied  before) 
"Concerto"  No.  1,  DeBeriot 
"Concerto"  No.  9,  DeBeriot 
"Chanson  Polonaise",  Wieniawski 
"  Romance  in  G",  Swendson 
"Largetto",  Tartini 
"Anitra's  Dance",  Grieg 
"Spinning  Song",  Eberhart 
"Bolero  in  A",  Bohm 
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"The  Bee",  Schubert 
"Cavatina".  Raff 

Group  III 

Kreutzer's  42  Etudes  reviewed 

Rohde's  24  Caprices 

Maza's  Artist  Studies    (all  except  6) 

Rovello's  12  Caprices 

Tartini's  50  Variations  (for  bowing) 

Spohr's  Violin  School,  65  first  exercises 

Selections: 

"Concerto  No.  7",  DeBeriot 

"Concerto  No.  13",  Kreutzer 

"Concerto  No.  22",  Viotti 

"Cencerto  No.  23",  Viotti 

"Concerto  in  A",  Mozart 

One  Concerto,  David 

"Concerto  No.  2",  Sophr 

Four  Hayden  Sonatas 

Two  Grieg  Sonatas 

"Legende"  in  G,  Wieniawski 

"Fantasie  Caprice",  Vieuxtemps 

"Andante  and  Scherzo",  David  — 

Group   IV 

Bach's  Six  Sonatas    (no  substitute  will  be  accepted  for  these  sonatas) 

Alard's  10  Characteristic  Etudes 

Twelve  of  Paganini's  24  Caprices 

David's  Violin  School  reviewed 

Selections: 

"Concerto  op.  61",  Beethoven 

"Concerto  No.  2",  Wieniawski 

"Concerto  op.  64",  Medelssohn 

"Concerto  in  G  minor",  Bruchs 

"Concerto  in  D  minor",  Vieuxtemps 

Sonata  op.  24,  Sjoegren 

"Kreutzer  Sonata",  Beethoven 

"Ballade  and  Polonaise",  Vieuxtemps 

"Fantasie  Appassionata",  Vieuxtemps 

"Elegy",  Ernst 

"Aria  for  G  String",  Bach 

"Reverie  in  E  flat",  Vieuxtemps 

"Ziganeur — Weissen",  Sarasate 

"Introduction  and  Rondo  Cappriccio",  Saint  Saens 
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EXPRESSION  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

Mrs.  Caldwell 

First  Year 

Corrective  exercises  adapted  to  the  need  of  each  pupil  for  grace 
position,  movement,  and  correct  bearing.  Fundamental  principles  of 
expression,  phrasing,  inflection,  development  of  ideas,  and  cultivation 
of  imagination.  Study  of  simple  selections,  aiming  at  naturalness 
and  clearness  of  delivery. 

Text-book  Southwick's  "  Elocution  and  Action,"  Selected  recita- 
tions.    Twice  a  week.     First  and  second  semesters. 

Second  Year 

Exposition  of  the  Delsarte  System.  Elements  of  oratorical  action. 
Simple  pantomimes.  Vocal  formation,  placing,  quality,  volume.  Stu- 
dies in  melody  and  inflection.  Drill  in  sight  reading.  Reading  and 
recitation,  selected  from  the  best  literature,  both  serious  and  humor- 
ous. 

Text-books,  Elocution  and  Action,  Steps  to  Oratory  by  South- 
wick.  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Shakespeare.  Delsarte 
Systems  of  Expression  by  Genevieve  Stebbins.  Twice  a  week.  First 
and  second  semesters. 

Third  Year 

Original  pantomimes,  statue  posing.  Studies  in  emotional  tones. 
Advanced  technique  for  range  and  flexibility.  Scales  and  other  sing- 
ing excersises.  Principles  of  interpretation.  Dramatic  and  emotional 
studies.  Artistic  readings  and  recitation.  Monologues.  Readings 
from  Shakespeare  and  other  classic  dramas.  Comedy  and  modern 
dramas. 

Text-book,  Sear's  History  of  Oratory.  Advanced  reading  and  re- 
citation. Acting  editions  of  dramas.  Twice  a  week.  First  and  second 
semester. 

Plays  and  sketches  will  be  presented  during  the  year  which  afford 
opportunities  for  pupils  in  this  department. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  course  is  to  qualify  the  student  for  public 
appearance  or  for  the  practical  requirements  of  teaching. 

Upon  completion  of  three  years'  course,  students  are  granted  a 
teacher's  certificate  in  "Expression  and  Dramatic  Art,"  by  the  dean  of 
the  school  and  the  teacher  in  charge,  provided  that  the  student  has 
worked  out  at  least  60  hours  of  general  culture  work  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
Mr.    Gimeno 

Requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Course  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Painting 

Group  I.  Charcoal  drawing  from  cast  and  still  life;  out  of  door 
sketching  in  pencil  or  crayon;  elementary  painting  from  still  life 
objects. 

Studies  of  sufficient  merit  must  be  prescribed  for  exhibition  as 
follows: 

Four  charcoal  drawings  from  casts. 

Four  out  of  door  sketches  in  pencil  or  crayon. 

Four  still  life  studies  in  oil. 

Group  II.  Charcoal  drawing  from  living  model;  elementary  pen 
and  ink  drawing  from  still  life;  still  life  in  oil  and  elementary  studies 
in  oil  from  the  living  model. 

Studies  of  sufficient  merit  must  be  presensented  for  exhibition 
as  follows: 

Four  charcoal  drawings  from  living  model. 

Four  pen  and  ink  drawings. 

Four  pen  and  ink  out  of  door  sketches. 

Four  elementary  studies  in  oil  from  living  model. 

Four  still  life  studies  in  oil. 

Group  III.  Twenty  minute  sketching  from  living  model  in 
pencil  or  crayon;  pen  and  ink  drawing  from  living  model;  out  of  door 
sketching  in  oil;  advanced  still  life  in  oil;  oil  painting  from  living 
model  (portrait  and  costume). 

Studies  of  sufficient  merit  must  be  presented  for  exhibition  as 
follows: 

Four  twenty  minute  sketches  in  pencil  or  crayon. 

Four  pen  and  ink  drawings  from  living  model. 

Four  out  of  door  sketches  in  oil. 

Four  advanced  still  life  studies  in  oil. 

Four  studies  in  oil  from  portrait  and  costume  model. 

Group  IV.  The  student  must  prepare  an  individual  exhibition 
consisting  of  at  least  twenty  studies  of  which  ten  must  be  in  oil  from 
living  model  and  still  life  objects. 

One  of  the  studies  from  the  living  model  shall  have  a  "genre" 
subject. 

Water-color  and  China  Painting 

Courses  in  water-color  painting  and  china  painting  will  be  given 
to  those  desiring  a  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  these  two  branches 
of  art.     No  credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  this  work. 


COURSES 

The  prescribed  courses  of  this  school,  not  included  in  the  technic- 
al work,  are  listed  below.  Courses  listed  here,  but  not  described,  will 
be  found  described  in  full  under  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

THEORY  AND  HISTORY  OF  ART 

Mr.      Gimeno 

Art  I.  Perspective:  The  laws  of  perspective  and  their  applica- 
tion for  pictorial  purposes.  First  semester,  twice  a  week.  (Hours  to 
be  arranged.) 

Art  II.  The  History  of  Painting:  The  history  of  painting  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Text  and  lectures.  First  semester, 
twice  a  week.     (Hours  to  be  arranged.) 

Art  III.  The  Historyof  Painting:  The  History  of  painting  from 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  A  special  study 
will  be  made  of  modern  painting.  Richard  Wuther's  "History  of 
Modern  Painting"  will  be  read  as  reference.  Text,  readings,  and 
lectures.    Second  semester,  twice  a  week.     (Hours  to  be  arranged.) 

Art  IV.  The  History  of  Sculpture:  A  brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  sculpture  from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Text  and 
lectures.    First  semester,  twice  a  week.     (Hours  to  be  arranged.) 

Art  V.  The  History  of  Architecture:  A  brief  course  in  the 
history  of  architecture  from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Text  and 
lectures.    Second  semester,  twice  a  week.     (Hours  to  be  arranged.) 

A  graduation  thesis  of  5,000  words  on  some  phase  of  art  is  re- 
quired of  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Brewer 

English  I:     English  Composition.  3  hours. 

English  II:     English  Composition.  3  hours. 

FRENCH 

Professor  Dora 

French  I:     Elementary  French.  5  hours. 

French  II:     Intermediate  French.  5  hours. 


German  I: 
German  II: 
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GERMAN 

Professor  House 
Beginning  German. 
Beginning  German. 

HISTORY 


Professor    Buchanan 
History  Xa:     History  of  Greece. 
History  Xb:     History  of  Greece. 
History  XXIV:     The  Early  Middle  Ages 
History  XXVIII:     The  Later  Middle  Ages. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Mr.   Wantland,  Mrs.  Caldwell 
Physical  Training  I. 
Physical  Training  II. 
Physical  Training  III. 
Physical  Training  IV. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor    Erwin 
Psychology  I:     General  Psychology. 

THE  THEORY  OF  MUSIC 
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5  hours. 
5  hours. 


2  hours. 
2  hours. 
2  hours. 
2  hours. 


1  hour. 
1  hour. 
1  hour. 
1  hour. 


3  hours. 


Professor  Holmberg,  Mrs.  Pritchett 
The  courses  in  Theory  of  Music  are  open  as  electives  to   students 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  show  sufficient  ability  to  pur- 
sue them,  with  profit. 


Music 

1 :     Harmony. 

3  hours. 

Music 

1 1 :     Harmony. 

2  hours. 

Music 

ill:    Counterpoint. 

3  hours. 

Music 

IV:    Counterpoint. 

2  hours. 

Music 

V :    History  of  Music. 

2  hours. 

Music 

VI:    History  of  Music. 

3  hours. 

Music 

VII:    Canon. 

3  hours. 

Music 

VIII:    Fugue  and  Free  Composition. 

2  hours. 

Music 

IX:     Instrumentation. 

2  hours. 

Music 

X:     Instrumentation. 

3  hours. 

Music 

XI:     Musical  Forms. 

2  hours. 

Music 

XII:     Musical  Analysis. 

3  hours. 

Music 

XIII:    Advanced  Composition. 

2  hours. 

Music 

XV:    Public  School  Music. 

1  hour. 

Music 

XVI:    Public  School  Music. 

1  hour. 

Music 

XVII:     Course  for  Supervisors . 

1  hour. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


FACULTY 

Julien  Charles  Monnet,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 
Acting  President  of  the  University. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,  Professor  of  Law. 

Henry  Hubbard  Foster,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
Professor  of  Law. 

John  BeggCheadle,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
Professor  of  Law. 

Victor  Henry  Kulp,  Ph.  B.,  J.  D. 
Professor  of  Law. 

Marion  Rice  Kirkwood,  A.  B..  J.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 


Special  Lecturers 

Jesse  James  Dunn,  LL.  B. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Lecturer  on  Legal  Remedies. 

Robert  Lee  Williams,  A.  M. 

Justice   of   the    Supreme     Court,     Lecturer     on     the    Oklahoma 
Constitution. 

Samuel  W.  Hayes. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Lecturer  on  Legal  Ethics. 

Henry  Marshall  Furman. 

Presiding  Justice  of  the   Criminal  Court    of    Appeal,    Lecturer   on 
Criminal  Jurisprudence. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


The  School  of  Law  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1909  in  response 
to  a  general  demand  that  the  university  should  provide  opportunities 
and  facilities  for  legal  training  equal  to  the  best  afforded  elsewhere. 
Its  aim  is  to  inculcate  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  common  law  and 
equity,  of  English  and  American  modifications  in  both  substantive  and 
adjective  law,  of  constitutional  law  and  federal  procedure  and  of  the 
statutes,  decisions,  and  practice  of  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  such  a  result  can  be  attained  more  success- 
fully in  a  law  school  than  elsewhere.  The  busy  lawyer  finds  little 
time  for  the  systematic  instruction  of  the  student  in  his  office.  The 
result  is  the  study  tends  to  become  desultory  and  unprofitable.  In  a 
law  school  the  student  has  the  constant  help  and  direction  of  a 
body  of  trained  teachers  devoting  their  time  and  thought  to  his  wel- 
fare. He  has  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  friendly  rivalry  with 
his  fellow  students  in  the  class  rooms,  in  the  quiz  clubs,  moot  courts, 
and  practice  courts.  He  has  the  advantage  of  a  more  extensive 
library  and  of  encouragement  and  special  assistance  in  original  inves- 
tigation. 

That  such  is  the  view  of  lawyers  and  judges  generally  is  evidenc- 
ed by  the  fact  that  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  majority  of 
candidates  now  come  to  the  bar  through  the  medium  of  law  schools. 
Much  may  be  said  for  the  practical  possibilities  of  office  training,  but 
law  schools  are  more  and  more  attempting,  and  with  increasing  suc- 
cess, to  supply  their  former  deficiencies  in  this  regard.  It  is  also  true 
that  those  defects  were  never  as  great  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged; 
and  while  it  is  possible  though  inconvenient  for  the  young  lawyer  to 
supply,  them,  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  him  to  supply  after  beginning 
actual  practice,  the  systematic  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  law  which  the  law  school  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  acquire. 

INSTRUCTORS 

The  School  of  Law,  except  as  to  the  courses  given  by  the  special 
non-resident  lecturers,  is  conducted  by  instructors  who  give  practically 
their  whole  time  and  attention  to  university  work.  It  is  certain  that 
the  best  results  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  the  leading   law  schools  of  the   country,   all  of 
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which  now  place  their  work  or  instruction  on  this  basis.  The  teach- 
ing of  law  is  in  itself  a  scientific  vocation  requiring  all  of  one's 
energies. 

METHODS  OF    INSTRUCTION 

Instruction  in  the  class  room  is  by  comment,  quiz,  and  colloquy. 
It  consists  largely  of  the  analysis  and  discussion  of  cases.  Instead  of 
placing  before  the  student  a  set  of  legal  principals  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  learn,  the  much  more  difficult  task  is  assigned  him  of  reading 
the  actual  opinions  contained  in  the  reports  and  ascertaining  there- 
from the  law  involved.  He  is  then  required  to  apply  that  law  to 
other  cases,  both  hypothetical  and  actual.  In  so  doing  he  is  both 
assisted  and  criticised  by  the  instructor  who  guides  and  coordinates 
the  discussion  toward  a  definite  end.  It  is  believed  that  by  this 
method  the  power  of  legal  reasoning,  discrimination,  and  generaliza- 
tion is  most  fully  developed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  student  is 
obliged  to  exercise  the  same  mental  processes  and  follow  the  same 
methods  of  argument  as  those  required  by  the  skillful  advocate. 
Copious  references  are  continually  made  for  extensive  side  reading, 
and  students  are  constantly  encouraged  to  use  the  library. 

In  the  practice  court,  in  the  courses  in  civil  procedure  and  crimi- 
nal law  and  procedure,  and  elsewhere  when  deemed  necessary,  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  law  of  this  jurisdiction.  The  aim  is  to  fit  the 
student  generality  for  practice  in  any  state  and  to  fit  him  especially  for 
practice  in  the  West  and  Southwest. 

EXAMINATIONS 

At  the  middle  and  end  of  each  year  careful  examinations  are 
given  designed  to  test  the  student's  ability  to  apply  his  knowledge. 
The  grade  "F"  indicates  a  failure,  the  grade  "D"  a  condition.  Failures 
or  conditions  in  more  than  one-third  of  the  work  carried  will  sever  the 
student's  connection  with  the  school.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
law  faculty  to  reinstate  such  students  on  proper  petition  and 
showing.  A  student  who  receives  a  failure  in  any  course  must  take 
the  course  over.  All  conditions  must  be  removed  at  examinations 
held  for  that  purpose  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  following  Sep- 
tember. Students  should  arrange  in  advance  for  such  examinations, 
which  will  be  given  but  once  and  which  will  not  be  given  to  students 
enrolling  late.  Third  year  students  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
move their  first  semester  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  regular  second 
semester  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  order  to  pass  such 
examinations  for  the  removal  of  conditions  the  student  is  required  to 
manifest  a  higher  proficiency  than  is  sufficient  in  the  original    exami- 
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nation.  Students  failing  to  take  the  regular  examinations  or  to  remove 
their  conditions  will  receive  the  grade  "F".  No  special  examinations 
will  be  held. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  CLASSES 

The  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Law  during  the  first  two  years  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  of  all.  Up  to  that  time  only  first  and  second 
year  courses  were  offered.  From  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of 
1911-12  and  regularly  thereafter  the  full  three  years'  curriculum  will 
be  given.  Students  in  the  School  of  Law  have  all  the  advantages 
and  privileges  of  other  students  in  the  university. 

NEW   LAW  BUILDING 

The  School  of  Law  is  at  present  located  in  quarters  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Carnegie  Library,  but  the  Legislature,  which  adjourned  in 
March,  1911,  appropriated  $125,000.00  for  the  erection  of  a  law  build- 
ing. Competent  architects  have  been  employed  to  design  the  new 
structure  and  soon  a  noble  building  worthy  of  the  school  and  of  the 
profession,  in  harmony  with  the  splendid  architectural  plan  adopted 
for  the  entire  university,  will  be  located  at  a  central  point  on  the 
campus.  This,  together  with  the  provision  made  by  the  governing 
authorities  of  the  university  for  better  library  facilities  places  the 
School  of  Law  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  state  university  law 
schools  of  other  leading  states  and  assures  its  rapid  development    and 

prosperity. 

LIBRARY 

About  four  thousand  dollars  worth  of  books  and  equipment  have 
been  purchased  as  an  initial  installment  of  the  law  library,  and  large 
additions  have  been  made.  These  books  have  been  carefully  selected 
and  the  list  contains  most  of  the  essentials.  Other  installments  will 
be  procured  from  time  to  time,  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to 
build  up  rapidly  a  library  that  will  answer  all  the  purpose  of  legal  study 
and  investigation.  Several  of  the  leading  law  journals  are  kept  constantly 
on  file.  A  member  of  the  law  faculty  has  general  supervision  of  the 
library,  and  student  assistant  librarians  are  in  charge  to  give  needed 
information  and  maintain  order.  The  library  is  open  during  the  day 
and  in  the  evening. 

A  bulletin  board  is  maintained  in  the  library  on  which  all  official 
notices  are  posted,  and  all  notices  are  considered  personal  notices  to 
the  student  or  students  concerned. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

Short  courses  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  the  following  per- 
sons and  by  others:     A  course   by   Justice   Jesse   J.   Dunn   of  the 
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Supreme  Court  on  Legal  Remedies;  a  course  by  Justice  Samuel  W. 
Hayes  of  the  same  court  on  Legal  Ethics;  a  course  by  Justice  Robert 
L.  Williams  of  the  same  court  on  the  Oklahoma  Constitution;  a  course 
by  Presiding  Justice  Henry  M.  Furman  of  the  Criminal  Court  of 
Appeals  on  Criminal  Jurisprudence.  Most  of  these  courses  will  be 
required  of  first  year  students. 

PRACTICE   COURT 

In  addition  to  the  courses  in  pleading  and  practice,  and  the 
practical  suggestions  given  throughout  the  courses  by  the  the  regular 
instructors  and  the  special  lecturers,  a  practice  court  is  maintained  in 
order  to  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  regular  sequence  of  steps  in  litigation  and  of  learning  by  actual 
experience  what  actions  or  proceedings  should  be  brought,  how  to 
bring  them,  and  how  to  handle  the  case  until  its  close.  Students  act 
as  attorneys,  sheriffs,  clerks,  parties,  witnesses,  jurors,  etc.,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  reproduce  the  conditions  of  actual  practice  in  the 
Oklahoma  courts.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  pointing 
out  errors  and  discussing  questions  of  procedure  of  a  more  general 
nature  applicable  also  to  other  jurisdictions.  The  presiding  instructor 
is  an  attorney  of  experience  and  the  aim  is  to  supply  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  actual  working  knowledge  of  trial  procedure  so  that  a  gradu- 
ate on  leaving  the  school  will  be  prepared  at  once  to  enter  upon  all 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  profession. 

LITERARY   SOCIETIES 

Students  are  encouraged  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  law  liter- 
ary societies,  and  to  organize  quiz  clubs  and  club  courts  for  legal 
discussion.  The  "Sooner  Bar"  and  the  "Blackstone  Tribunal,"  literary 
societies  organized  by  the  law  students,  have  for  their  objects  the 
double  purpose  of  training  in  public  speaking  and  training  in  legal 
argumentation.  The  "Ames"  and  "Monnet"  club  courts  are  very 
active  and  profitable  organizations  for  the  presentation  and  trial  of 
questions  of  law. 

PRIZES 

Edward  Thompson  Company  Prize:  The  Edward  Thompson 
Company  offers  as  a  prize  to  a  third  year  law  student.  The  American 
and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law,  2nd  Edition,  in  32  volumes.  This 
prize,  valued  at  $240,  vrill  be  awarded  to  the  candidate  for  the  degree, 
LL.  B.,  who  presents  the  best  thesis  upon  a  subject  assigned  by  the 
faculty. 

American  Law  Book  Company  Prize:  The  American  Law 
Book  Company  offers  to  a  third  year  student  a  prize  otnsisting  of  the 
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first  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure  to  be 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  law  faculty.  This  prize,  valued  at 
.$97,  the  faculty  has  decided  to  award  at  the  time  of  graduation  to 
the  most  meritorious  student  in  the  third  year  class,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  entire  course.  The  award  will  be  based  on  grades  in 
examinations,  class-room  proficiency,  ability  in  logical  and  succinct 
statement,  interest  displayed  in  club  courts  and  other  law  school 
activities,  use  of  the  library,  and  strength  of  character. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
All  students  in  the  School  of  Law,  who  have  not  had  one  year 
of  college  work,  or  work  in  some  other  law  school  entitling  them  to 
one  year's  advanced  standing,  are  required  to  take  physical  training 
to  the  extent  of  two  hours  during  their  course  under  the  direction  of 
the  physical  director  of  the  university.  Such  "hour"  represents  ap- 
proximately three  hours  of  exercise  a  week  during  a  period  of  time 
equal  to  one  semester.  Students  engaging  in  special  athletic  activi- 
ties are  with  the  consent  of  the  physical  director  allowed  to  substi- 
tute these  for  the  regular  physical  training.  This  rule  with  reference 
to  physical  training  is  believed  to  make  for  well-balanced  educational 
development. 


ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION 


THREE  YEAR  COURSE 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Law  extends  through  three  years,  of 
thirty-eight  weeks  each.  There  are  three  classes:  the  First  Year  Class. 
Second  Year  Class,  and  Third  Year  Class.  Lectures  and  recitations 
are  held  on  five  days  in  the  week,  principally  in  the  usUal  morning 
hours.  Students  may  enter  at.  the  beginning  of  either  semester. 
Late ^^  registration,  should  be  avoided.  j 

ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law  must  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  must  present  evidence  of  having  completed 
fifteen  units  of  acceptable  entrance  credit.  A  unit  is  the  standard 
amount  of  work  required  in  a  secondary  school  subject  given  thirty- 
six  weeks  with  five  recitation  periods,  a  week  of  at  least  forty-five 
minutes  each.  Thus  fifteen  units  represent  an  ordinary  four  years' 
high  school  course. 
The  following  five  units  are  absolutely  required: 

English  .£__'_:"•::_: '___';___________    :  __3  units 

Mathematics  — '_' 1  _ _ _ _____  _2  unit's 

In  addition  to  the  above,  ten  units  must  be  offered  from  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  electives: 

English _  _  __'_-■ 1  unit 

Mathematics, 1-2,  1,  1  1-2,  or  2  units 

History: 

Ancient 1  unit 

Modern      _'_' 1  unit 

English 1-2  or  1  unit 

American. 1-2  or  1  unit 

Foreign  Language: 

Latin  1,  2,  3,  or  4  units 

Greek > 1  or  2  units 

German • 1,  2,  3,  or  4  unilfc 

French    :______________:___  1,  2,  3,  or  4  units 

Spanish  :_:_.___;_.:_._:_: : 1  or  2  urifcs 
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Science: 

Physics 1  unit 

Chemistry 1  unit 

Physical  Geography 1-2  or  1  unit 

Botany 1-2  or  1  unit 

Zoology 1-2  or  1  unit 

Physiology 1-2   unit 

Civics 1-2  unit 

Commercial  Law 1-2  unit 

Economics 1-2  unit 

Commercial  Geography 1-2  unit 

Manual  Training 1-2  unit 

Applicants  for  admission  on  certificate  should  secure  from  their 
high  school  principals  or  other  instructors  in  charge  formal  certificates 
setting  forth  the  credits  claimed  and  present  these  certificates  when 
they  make  their  application  for  entrance.  Applicants  for  admission 
by  examination  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  examination  at  the 
university  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  committee  on  admission. 

For  additional  details  regarding  admission,  and  especially  for 
descriptions  of  the  units  of  credit  mentioned  above,  see  the  bulletin 
of  general  information,  or  the  general  catalogue,  under  the  heading 
Admission. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS 

Applicants,  not  less  than  21  years  of  age  and  not  candidates  for 
the  degree,  who  do  not  possess  the  above  educational  qualifications 
for  admission  of  regular  students,  may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  in 
the  School  of  Law  provided  they  can  satisfy  the  dean  that  they  are 
prepared  to  carry  the  work  successfully.  Such  students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  conform  to  the  same  requirements  as  to  attendance  and  ex- 
amination and  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  regular  stu- 
dents. Certificates  stating  the  branches  completed  and  the  standing 
attained  will  be  given  to  such  students  who  have  been  in  residence 
for  a  semester. 

Such  special  students  who  have  completed  the  curriculum  and 
have  been  in  residence  three  years  may  be  rec®mmended  for  a  degree 
by  special  action  by  the  law  faculty,  provided  that  tkey  have  dis- 
played unusual  ability  and  are  otherwise  prepared  to  take  the  state 
bar  examination. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Applicants  qualified  to  enter  the  School  of  Law  as  candidates  for 
a  degree  who    have    satisfactorily    completed  one    or  more    years    of 
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resident  work  in  law  school  of  good  standing  having  a  three  years' 
course  will  be  given  equivalent  rank  in  this  school  upon  presenting 
properly  authenticated  certificaes  of  such  work.  The  right  is  reserved 
to  give  credit  only  on  examination.  All  persons  who  intend  to  apply 
for  advanced  standing  under  the  above  rule  should  forward  or  present 
their  credentials  to  the  dean  at  least  one  week  before  the  opening  of 
the  particular  session  which  the  student  desires  to  attend. 

Such  certificate  should  show  the  length  of  time  in  semester  hours 
given  to  each  subject,  the  books  used  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  the 
method  of  grading  used  in  such  school,  the  grades  made  by  the  ap- 
plicant, and  whether  the  school  has  a  three  years'  course.  Credit 
will  never  be  given  for  more  than  two  years'  work  done  in  other 
schools.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  reading  or  work  done  elsewhere 
than  in  an  approved  law  school. 

GRADUATION 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.  B.)  is  conferred  upon  all 
regular  students  not  less  than  21  years  of  age  who  have  completed 
the  prescribed  work  of  the  course.  This  course  requires  three  years 
for  its  completion  and  no  student  is  allowed  to  graduate  except  after 
three  years  of  actual  residence,  unless  in  case  of  admission  to  ad- 
vanced standing,  in  which  case  he  must  likewise  have  spent  sufficient 
time  in  some  other  acceptable  law  school  having  a  three  years'  course, 
to  amount  to  a  total  of  three  years  when  added  to  the  time  spent 
here.  The  time  spent  in  residence  at  this  law  school  must  in  every 
instance  be  at  least  one  year.  In  exceptional  cases  the  degree  may 
be  conferred  on  special  students.  (See  provisions  as  to  special  stu- 
dents.) 

Combined  Academic  and  Law  Work:  Students  may  secure 
both  the  B.  A.,  and  the  LL.  B.  degrees  in  six  years  by  following  the 
•ombined  plan  of  work.  For  details  of  this  plan  see  the  section  of 
the  general  catalogue  dealing  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

ADMISSION   TO   BAR 

Under  statutory  authority  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state  has 
prescribed  and  published  rules  governing  admission  to  the  bar.  These 
rules  require  that  the  candidate  must  be  of  good  moral  character  and 
over  21  years  of  age;  that  he  must  have  a  high  school  education;  and 
that  he  must  have  regularly  and  attentively  studied  law  for  the 
period  prescribed  previous  to  his  application;  and  that  he  shall  satis- 
factorily answer  the  written  interrogatories  propounded  covering  the 
subjects  enumerated.  These  subjects  are  all  included  in  the  curric- 
ulam  of  the  School  of  Law.     Examinations  are  held  at  convenient  in- 
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tervals  and  are  conducted  by    a  regular  commission  of  bar   examiners 
duly  appointed  by  tbe  Supreme  Court. 

Graduates  of  the  School  of  Law  who  have  passed  such  State  Bar 
Commission  examination  may  be  admitted  on  motion  to  practice  law 
in  the  federal  courts  of  this  state. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

Tuition  is  free  in  the  School  of  Law  as  in  all  other  departments 
of  the  university.  There  are,  however,  certain  fees  and  deposits  re- 
quired of  the  students  as  guarantees  against  loss  or  damage  of  equip- 
ment and  books.  All  unused  portions  of  deposits  may  be  refunded  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  or  when  the  student  leaves  the  university,  provid- 
ed he  gives  notice  to  the  registrar  at  the  time  of  his  departure  that 
he  must  withdraw,  but  no  deposits  will  be  returned  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  July  1st.  Fees  are  not  subject  to  withdrawal  after 
the  first  week. 

The  following  are  the  fees  and  deposits: 

Fees  Deposits 

Gymnasium  '  • 

■Use  of : Locker  -^^-_Li,       _._  _   _-^^_   .  ,,$  .5u   '■■'■■' 

Deposit  for  Key  ■..:■..:  s_S,_.    -SJl  j^,  ::A_.'_ -,:,..  .siiss::S$  -:St> 

Library  . . /. ..-.. ■• .-.  .l-l ■'.  *L'- --*•--- ..: '_ '-.. ~S< "Si '": ■--  .- '■*-  -■-"■-■  •':.?-:  2.00 

Diploma  :  -__:^.u5.00 

BOARD,  ROOMS,  AND  BObKS 

Board,  including  furnished  rooms,  can  be  had  for  from  $4.00  to 
$6.00  a  week.  The  average  cost  of  living  is  as  low  in  Norman  as  in 
any  town  of  its  size  in  the  state.  Board  alone  costs  from  $3.00  to 
$4.00.    Rooms  for  two  may  be  secured  for  $6  to  $10  a  month.  ; 

The  cost  of  books  used  in  the  School  of  Law   is  about  $35  a  year. 
If  further  information    is'  desired    as  to    any  of   the  matters-  set 
forth  in  this  catalogue,  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  ...  ; ...: .* 

The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,    ,.: 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 


CURRICULUM 

The  hour  which  constitutes  the  unit  of  credit  as  used  in  this 
catalogue  except  with  reference  to  physical  training  is  understood 
to  mean  one  lecture  hour  a  week,  or  its  equivalent,  for  one  semester. 

It  is  desired  that  every  student  who  enters  the  School  of  Law 
shall  take  full  and  not  partial  work,  unless  the  circumstances  be  ex- 
ceptional. A  member  of  the  first  year  class  will  not  be  permitted  to 
take  any  regular  course  of  the  second  and  third  year,  and  a  member  of 
the  second  year  class  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  third  year  courses 
unless  for  special  cause  shown  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the 
dean. 

Instruction  is  so  arranged  as  to  present  fundamental  subjects  first, 
followed  by  specialized  subjects  later. 

FIRST  YEAR  SUBJECTS 

First  Semester 

Elementary  Law:  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
an  initial  general  survey  of  the  entire  body  of  the  law  in  order  that  he 
may  more  intelligently  comprehend  the  work  in  the  other  courses. 
Robinson's  Elementary  Law.  Two  hours  a  week.  Assistant  Professor 
Xirkwood.  2  hours. 

Contracts:  Mutual  assent;  offer  and  acceptance;  consideration; 
contracts  under  seal;  rights  of  beneficiaries;  rights  of  assignees;  joint 
and  several  contracts;  conditional  contracts;  illegality;  impossibility; 
duress;  discharge.  Williston's  Cases  on  Contracts.  Four  hours  a 
week.     Professor  Monnet.  4  hours. 

Torts:  Trespass  to  person  and  property;  excuses  for  trespass; 
conversion;  legal  cause;  negligence;  duties  of  land  owners;  dangerous 
occupations;  deceit;  defamation;  slander;  libel;  malice;  malicious  prose- 
cution; inducing  breach  of  duty;  competition;  strikes;  boycotts;  com- 
binations. Ames  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts.  Two  hours  a  week. 
Assistant  Professor  Kirkwood.  2  hours. 

Property  I:  Distinction  between  real  and  personal  property; 
personal  property;  transfer  of  rights;  bailments;  tenures;  estates;  seisin; 
statute  of  uses;  natural   rights;  easements;  covenants;   rents:    landlord 
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and  tenant;   emblements;  fixtures.      Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  Vols.   I 
and  II.     Four  hours  a  week.     Professor  Foster.  4  hours. 

Special  Lectures:  Courses  of  lectures  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
will  be  given  by  special  lecturers  for  which  one  hour's  credit  may  be 
allowed.  1  hour. 

Second  Semester 

Contracts:  Continuation  of  course  outlined  in  the  first  semester. 
Williston's  Cases  on  Contracts.  Two  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Monnet.  2  hours. 

Common  Law  Procedure:  Forms  of  action;  motions  and 
demurrers;  defects  in  form  and  substance;  defaults;  dilatory  pleas; 
confession  and  aviodance;  cross  demands;  replications;  further  plead- 
ings; amendments.  A  number  of  lectures  in  the  course  will  also  be 
given  on  equity  pleading.  Ames'  Cases  on  Pleading  and  Whittier's 
Cases  on  Pleading.    Two  hours  a  week.     Professor  Cheadle.      2  hours. 

Torts:  Continuation  of  course  outlined  in  the  first  semester. 
Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Kirkwood.  2  hours. 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure:  Criminal  acts;  attempts;  con- 
sent; criminal  intent;  justification;  parties;  agency;  accessories;  juris- 
diction; murder;  manslaughter;  larceny;  burglary;  other  crimes;  crimin- 
al procedure.  Beale's  Cases  on  Criminal  Law,  and  the  Oklahoma 
cases,  penal  statutes,  and  statutes  of  criminal  procedure.  Four  hours 
a  week.     Assistant  Professor  Kirkwood.  4  hours. 

Domestic  Relations:  Contract  to  marry;  breach  of  promise; 
common  law  marriage;  capacity;  consent;  husband  and  wife;  wife's 
contracts;  wife's  property;  wife's  person;  torts  by  each;  divorce;  grounds 
for  granting  and  refusal;  alimony;  parent  and  child:  maintenance;  tort; 
legitimacy;  infancy;  contracts  and  torts;  insanity;  drunkeness;  aliens. 
Woodruff's  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations.  Two  hours  a  week. 
Assistant  Professor  Kirkwood.  2  hours. 

Special  Lectures:     Continued  as  indicated  in  the  first  semester. 

1  hour. 

SECOND  YEAR  SUBJECTS 

First  Semester 

Agency:  Nature  of  relation;  appointment;  liabilities  of  principal; 
torts;  crimes;  admissions;  liabilities  of  agent;  parties  to  writings;  un- 
disclosed principal;  obligation  between  principal  and  agent;  delegation 
of  agency;  termination;  ratification.  Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency. 
Two  hours  a  week.    Professor  Kulp.  2  hours. 

Equity:  Nature  of  jurisdiction;  specific  performance;  affirmative 
contracts;  negative;  third  persons;  consequences  of  specific  perform- 
ance; partial  performance;   consideration;   marketable  title;  statute  of 
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frauds;  mistake;  hardship;  mutuality;  specific  reparation;  waste;  dis- 
turbance of  easements;  nuisance;  monopoly  rights.  Ames'  Cases  in 
Equity  Jurisdiction.     Two  hours  a  week.     Professor  Monnet.      2  hours. 

Evidence:  Admissibility;  relevancy;  circumstantial; qualification; 
impeachment;  admission;  real  evidence;  documents;  hearsay  rule;  ex- 
ceptions; dying  declarations;  against  interest;  pedigree;  subscribing 
witness;  regular  entries;  reputation;  records;  order  of  evidence;  opinion; 
privileged  communications;  burden  of  proof;  judicial  notice.  Wig- 
more 's  Cases  on  Evidence.    Four  hours  a  week.      Professor  Cheadle. 

4  hours. 

Property  II.  Including  Wills:  Acquisition  of  real  property 
inter  vivos;  statute  of  limitations;  prescription;  releases;  surrenders; 
boundaries;  estates  created;  easements  created;  covenants  of  title;  ex- 
ecution of  deeds;  acquisition  after  death;  wills;  making  revocation  and 
republication;  lapsed  legacies;  administration;  payment  of  debts; 
marshalling.  Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  Vols.  Ill  and  IV.  Two  hours 
a  week.     Professor  Foster.  2  hours. 

Mortgages:  Legal  mortgage;  title  theory;  lien  theory;  equitable 
mortgages;  absolute  deed;  conditional  sale;  reservation  of  title;  after 
acquired  property;  subsequent  advances;  priority  between  mortgage 
liens;  rights  to  possession;  receipt  of  rents  and  profits:  right  to  redeem; 
purchase  of  equity  of  redemption;  clogging  the  equity  of  redemption; 
consolidation  of  mortgages.  Wy man's  Cases  on  Mortgages.  Two 
hours  a  week.     Professor  Monnet.  2  hours. 


Second  Semester 

Sales:  Sales  of  goods  when  something  remains  to  be  done;  when 
nothing  remains;  goods  not  specified;  subsequent  appropriation;  reser- 
vation of  jus  disponendi;C.O.D.;  fraud;  retention  of  possession;  delivery; 
factor's  liens;  stoppage  in  transitu;  warranty;  statute  of  frauds. 
Williston's  Cases  on  Sales.      Four   hours    a    week.      Professor   Foster. 

4  hours. 

Code  Pleading  and  Practice:  One  form;  special  preceedings; 
real  party  in  interest;  joinder  of  plaintiffs  and  defendants;  complaint; 
ultimate  facts;  union  of  causes  of  action;  answer;  new  matter;  equit- 
able defenses;  counterclaims;  reply;  demurrer.  Hinton's  Cases  on 
Code  Pleading  and  the  Oklahoma  statutes  and  decisions  on  civil 
procedure.     Two  hours  a  week.     Professor  Cheadle.  2  hours. 

Equity:  Continuation  of  course  described  in  the  first  semester. 
Ames'  Cases  in  Equity  jurisdiction.  Two  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Monnet.  2  hours 

Agency:     Continuation  of   course  described  in  the  first    semester. 
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Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency.     Two  hours  a  week.       Professor  Kulp. 

2  hours. 

Property  II.     Including  Wills:     Continuation  of  course  described 

in  the  first  semester.     2  hours  a  week.     Professor  Foster.  2  hours. 


THIRD  YEAR   SUBJECTS 

First  Semester 

Bills  and  Notes:  Formal  requisites;  acceptance;  indorsement; 
transfer;  purchase  for  value  without  notice;  overdue;  extinguishment; 
obligations  of  parties;  checks;  diligence;  presentment,  dishonor,  pro- 
test, notice;  the  negotiable  instruments  law.  Ames'  Cases  on  Bills 
and  Notes.     Four  hours  a  week.     Professor  Kulp.  4  hours 

Constitutional  Law:  Nature  of  the  Constitution;  relation  of  the 
states  to  the  federal  government;  departments  of  government;  taxa- 
tion; commerce;  police  power;  bankruptcy;  currency;  implied  powers; 
powers  of  the  executive;  the  judicial  department;  checks  and  balances; 
government  of  the  territories;  state  comity;  civil  rights;  political  priv- 
ileges; protection  of  contracts  and  property;  due  process  of  law;  the 
status  of  recently  annexed  island  territory.  McClain's  Cases  on  Con- 
stitutional Law.     Two  hours  a  week.     Professor  Foster.  2  hours. 

Trusts:  Nature  and  requisites;  express,  resulting,  constructive, 
charitable;  appointment  of  trustee;  nature  of  cestui's  interest;  transfer 
by  trustee  or  cestui;  cestui's  interest  how  affected  by  death,  marriage, 
or  bankruptcy  of  trustee  or  cestui;  duties  of  trustee;  removal;  resigna- 
tion; accounting.  Ames'  Cases  on  Trusts.  Two  hours  a  week.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Kirkwood.  2  hours. 

Damages:  Exemplary;  liquidated;  nominal;  direct;  consequential; 
avoidable;  counsel  fees;  certainty;  compensation;  physical  and  mental 
suffering;  aggravation  and  mitigation;  value;  interest;  special  rules  in 
certain  tort  and  contract  actions.  Beale's  Cases  on  Damages.  Two 
hours  a  week.     Professor  Kulp.  2  hours. 

Bailments  and  Carriers:  Legal  results  of  the  relation;  gratui- 
tous bailments;  mutual  benefit  bailments;  pignus  or  pledge;  locatio  rei; 
locatio  operis;  inn  keepers;  carriers  of  goods;  liability  of  common 
carrier  under  special  contract;  termination  of  carrier's  relation;  quasi- 
bailees;  carriers  of  passengers;  carriers  of  intelligence;  actions  against 
carriers.  Goddard's  Cases  on  Bailments  and  Carriers.  Two  hours  a 
week.     Assistant  Professor  Kirkwood.  2  hours. 

Practice-Court:  Drawing,  criticising,  and  discussing  pleadings; 
commencement  of  actions;  issuance  and  service  of  process;  motions; 
issues  of  law  or-  demurrers;'  introduction    of   evidence;  arguments   of 
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counsel;  instructions  to  jury;  verdict  and   judgment;  motions  for  new 
trial;  exceptions;  appeal.     Four  hours  a  week.     Professor  Cheadle. 

4  hours. 
Second  Semester 

Corporations:  Distinction  between  corporations  and  partner- 
ships; disregarding  the  corporate  fiction;  formation  of  corporation, 
powers;  what  are  corporate  acts;  de  facto  corporations;  collateral  at- 
tack; ultra  vires;  promoters;  directors;  rights  of  minority  shareholder; 
creditors;  watered  stock;  transfer;  ownership  by  corporation  of  shares 
of  its  own  or  other  corporate  stock;  validity  of  voting  trusts.  Warren's 
Cases  on  Corporations.     Four  hours  a  week.     Professor  Kulp.     4  hours. 

Conflict  of  Laws:  Comity;  territorial  jurisdiction;  domicile; 
taxation;  jurisdiction  in  rem  and  in  personam;  marriage;  legitimacy 
and  adoption;  movables  and  immovables;  marital  property;  intestate 
and  testamentary  succession;  place  of  contracting;  interpretation, 
effect,  and  discharge  of  contracts;  administration  of  estates;  wardships; 
judgments,  their  nature,  obligation,  and  effect.  Beale's  Cases  on 
Conflict  of  Laws,  Shorter  Selection.  Two  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Monnet.  2  hours. 

Property  III:  Illegal  conditions  and  restraints;  forfeiture  and 
restraints  on  alienation;  priority;  fradulent  conveyances;  purchases 
for  value;  registration;  effect  of  notice;  conversion;  election;  joint 
ownership;  conveyance  by  metes  and  bounds;  curtesy  and  dower. 
Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  Vol.  VI,  and  assigned  topics.  Two  hours 
a  week.     Professor  Foster.  2  hours. 

Suretyship:  Kinds  of  suretyship;  statute  of  frauds;  surety's 
defenses;  surety's  right  to  subrogation;  indemnity;  contribution;  exoner- 
ation; creditor's  right  to  surety's  securities.  Ames'  Cases  on  Surety- 
ship.    Two  hours  a  week.     Professor  Monnet.  2  hours. 

Partnership:  Nature  of  a  partnership;  formation  of  partnership; 
firm  name  and  good  will;  mutual  rights  and  duties;  actions  between 
partners  at  law  and  in  equity;  powers  and  liability  of  partners;  dissolu- 
tion; debts;  distribution  of  assets.  Ames'  Cases  on  Partnership.  Two 
hours  a  week.     Professor  Kulp.  2  hours. 

Practice  Court:  Continuation  of  the  course  outlined  in  the  first 
semester.     Four  hours  a  week.     Professor  Cheadle.  4  hours. 
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Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

The  first  and  second  years  of  the  School  of  Medicine  were 
established  at  Norman  in  1900.  The  third  and  fourth  years  were 
established  at  Oklahoma  City  in  1910,  upon  the  disbanding  of  the 
Epworth  College  of  Medicine,  which  had  been  conducted  in 
Oklahoma  City  since  1904,  and  upon  the  tender  of  the  services  of  mem- 
bers of  its  faculty. to  the  state  in  order  to  effect  this  consolidation. 

In  the  spring  of  1911  the  new  State  Board  of  Education,  created 
by  the  Legislature  in  session  that  year,  became  the  governing  body  of 
the  university  in  lieu  of  the  former  Board  of  Regents.  The  state  board 
at  once  ordered  a  reorganization  of  the  medical  school  in  order  to  bring 
it  fully  abreast  of  the  modern  requirements  in  medical  education.  Ex- 
cellent school  accommodations  were  provided  and  the  necessary  hospi- 
tal control  acquired,  so  that  the  School  of  Medicine,  now  well  equipped 
with  every  essential  for  good  teaching  and  manned  by  a  carefully 
selected  corps  of  experienced  teachers,  offers  to-day  a  thoroughly 
modern  course  of  instruction  which  conforms  to  the  highest  approved 
standards. 

The  school  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  and  maintains  strictly  all  of  the  rules  and  requirement  of  that 
organization. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION 

(a)  A  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  univer- 
sity. 

(b)  A  diploma  from  an  accredited  high  school,  normal  school,  or 
academy  requiring  for  admission  evidence  of  the  completion  of  an 
eight-year  course  in  primary  or  intermediate  grades,  and  for  graduation 
not  less  than  four  years  of  study  embracing  two  years  (2  units)-  of. 
Latin,  or  four  years  (.4.  units)  of  either  high  school  French  or  German; 
or  its  full  equivalent,  provided  a  satisfactory  examination  is  passed  in' 
the  elements  of  Latin  grammar;  two  years  (2  units)  of  mathematics; 
two  years  (2  units)  of  English;  one  year  (1  unit)  of  history;  one  year 
(1  unit)  of  physics;  and  seven  units  of  further  credit  in  language,  liter- 
ature, history,  or  science. 

(c)  An  examination  in  high  school  subjects,  totaling  15  units,  of 
which  eight  units  must  be  in  the  six  required  subjects  listed  below. 
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(See  b.)  The  seven  additional  units,  to  complete  the  fifteen,  may  be  ex- 
tra units  in  the  required  subjects,  or  they  may  be  in  the  group  of 
electives,  according  to  the  scheme  of  entrance  requirements  for  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  (See  page  49  of  the  general  catalogue 
or  the  same  page  in  the  bulletin  of  general  information.) 

Table  of  Admission   Requirements 

English ___'■: 2  units. 

Latin.. '; : _''_" _. 2  units. 

History. .. . 1  unit. 

Algebra . "_ ___.l  unit. 

Plane  Geometry :1___:' 1  unit. 

Physics 1 1  unit. 

Electives  ..... 7  units. 

Total 15  units. 

Examinations  and  Certificates 

Students  who  are  not  graduates  of  an  approved  secondary  school 
or  college  are  admitted  oh  examination.  (See  page  43  of  general 
catalogue.)  Certificates  from  other  members  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  are  accepted  for  admission.  A  student 
who  is  unable  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  for  the  fifteen  units 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Advanced  Standing 
Four  years  of  residence  in  a  medical  school  are  required  by 
schools  in  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Time  credit  will  be  given 
for  work  done  in  another  medical  school,  whose  sessions  are  not  less 
than  32  weeks,  but  subject  credit  will  be  allowed  only  for  work  done 
in  medical  schools  which  maintain  standards  of  entrance  and  work 
equal  to  those  of  colleges  in  the  association.  Subject  credit,  however, 
may  be  given  upon  examination  for  work  done  in  other  colleges. 

Recommended    College  Training 

The  medical  student  is  advised  to  secure  one  or  two  years  of  col- 
lege training  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  zoology.  The  following  college 
studies  are  suggested  as  preliminary  to  the  work  in  the  School  of 
Medicine. 

Chemistry  la,  II,  III,  and  V. 

English  I,  II,  VI,  and  VII. 

German  I  and  II,  or  French  I  and  II. 

History  la  and  lb. 
„..    Mathematics  I,  or  at  least  six  hours  of  Latin  or  of  Greek. 
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Physics  I. 

Psychology  I,  or  other  subjects  from  Group  VII. 
Sociology  I  and  II,  or  other  subjects  from  Group  VIII. 
Zoology  I. 

Combined  Arts  and  Sciences  and   Medical  Work 

Students  who  have  completed  as  many  as  sixty  hours  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  who  can  satisfy  the  entrance  re- 
quirements may  enter  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  on  completion  of 
the  first  and  second  years'  courses  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.),  unqualified,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Subjects  credited  to  the  School  of  Medicine  will  not  be 
counted  in  making  up  the  sixty  hours  required  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  In  all  cases  the  student  must  satisfy  the  entrance  and 
group  requirements  and  conform  to  all  the  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  except  that  the 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  not  elect  a  major. 

STANDARD  FOUR  YEARS'  COURSE  IN  MEDICINE 
The  School  of  Medicine  offers  the  standard  four  years'  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  work  of  the  first 
and  the  second  years  is  done  in  the  laboratories  at  Norman.  The 
libraries,  museums,  and  other  facilities  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
are  used  in  the  medical  instruction.  The  work  of  the  third  and  the 
fourth  years  is  done  at  Oklahoma  City. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.  D.)  must 
be  twenty-one  years  of  age.  and  of  good  moral  character.  He  must 
have  studied  medicine  for  four  years  and  must  have  received  credit 
for  at  least  four  annual  courses  of  medical  instruction  in  four  differ- 
ent calendar  years  at  approved  medical  schools,  of  which  the  last  an- 
nual course  must  have  been  studied  in  this  school.  At  least 
ten  months  must  have  intervened  between  the  beginning  of  one 
year's  work  and  that  of  the  next.  He  must  have  complied  with  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  school  and  must  have 
paid  all  fees.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
ercises in  each  annual  course,  and  he  must  have  been  four  years  in 
residence  in  an  approved  medical  school. 

MEDICAL  FACILITIES  AT  NORMAN 

The  medical  facilities  at  Norman  include  the  laboratories  and 
equipment  as  described  on  pages  23  to  27  of  the  general  catalogue  or 
the  same  pages  in  the  bulletin    of  general    information.     Laboratories 
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of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  with  rooms  for  work  in  general,  organic, 
and  physiological  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis, 
pharmacy  and  pharmacognosy,  and  medical  laboratories  with  rooms 
for  normal  and  pathological  histology,  bacteriology,  materia  medica, 
and  physiology  are  available  in  Science  Hall.  Embryology  is  given 
in  the  department  of  zoology.  The  anatomical  building  contains  a 
large  dissecting  room  and  a  laboratory  for  osteology  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  light  and  ventilation,  a  preparation  room,  and  a 
recitation  room  in  which  are  the  osteological  collection,  many  of  the 
anatomical  charts  and  models,  and  the  departmental  library.  The 
departmental  library,  intended  for  daily  reference,  is  accessible  at  all 
times. 

Oklahoma  Hospital  for   Insane 

The  Oklahoma  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  located  at  Norman, 
about  two  miles  from  the  School  of  Medicine.  There  ace  seven 
hundred  beds,  and  the  daily  census  has  shown  a  full  quota  of 
patients.  The  faculty  and  students  have  the  privilege  of  studying 
there  all  forms  of   mental    diseases    and    many    rare    conditions. 

CLINICAL  FACILITIES  AT  OKLAHOMA  CITY 

Oklahoma  City,  with  a  population  of  over  75,000,  offers  excellent 
opportunities  for  clinical  instruction.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with 
hospitals,  and  with  numerous  manufacturing  plants  and  railroads;  a 
great  deal  of  emergency  work  occurs  besides  the  usual  diseases  inci- 
dent to  a  city  of  this  size.  Clinical  instruction  is  given  wholly  in  smalt 
sections  so  that  every  student  has  opportunity  for  personal  observation 
of  cases  shown,  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  many  of  the  large 
medical  colleges  where  clinics  are  given  before  large  classes.  Under 
this  arrangement  every  student  receives  individual  instruction  from 
every  member  of  the  teaching  corps,  a  method  of  the  greatest  value 
for  developing  the  student's  power  of  observation. 

School   Building 

The  school  building  was  formerly  a  beautiful  private  residence.  It 
is  located  at  317  East  Fourth  Street,  and  adjoins  the  State  University 
Hospital.  It  is  an  imposing  brick  building  of  Colonial  style,  standing  on 
high  ground.  Having  been  built  for  a  handsome  private  home,  the  rooms 
are  unusually  large  and  the  house  is  finished  throughout  in  natural 
white  oak,  and  is  heated  by  hot  water.  With  very  slight  interior  al- 
teration it  has  been  made  into  a  most  attractive  and  efficient  school 
building.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  spacious  entrance  hall,  communicating 
by  an  open  arch  with  the  general  office,  in  the  rear  of  which  is  the 
dean's  private  office.     On  the    opposite    side    of  the  hall  is  the  librae 
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and  reading  room,  and  back  of  this  the  clinicaMahoratOfy.  The  upper 
floor  has  two  lecture  rooms  for  the  senior  and  junior  classes;  a  study 
room,  rest  room,  and  clinic  room  for  the  use  of  special  sections  Of  the 
classes.  The  whole  building  is  splendidly  lighted,  each  room  having 
light  from  two  sides. 

Lecture   Rooms 

The  lecture  rooms  occupy  the  northeast  and  the  northwest  corners 
of  the  upper  floor.  They  are  furnished  with  modern,  tablet  arm-chairs, 
properly  arranged  with  regard  to  light,  which  insures  the  student's 
comfort  during  lecture  periods. 

Clinical    Laboratory 

The  clinical  laboratory  is  furnished  with  tables  especially  con- 
structed for  this  character  of  work  and  is  equipped  with  all  necessary 
apparatus  for  making  examinations  and  analyses  for  diagnosis. 

The   Library 

The  library  contains  some  four  hundred  volumes,  consisting  of 
text-books,  reference  books,  and  bound  periodicals  covering  the  entire 
field  of  medicine;  and  fifteen  of  the  leading  current  journals  are  sup- 
plied in  the  reading-room.  The  library  is  open  for  the  use  of  students 
throughout  the  day  and  they  are  privileged  to  take  out  books  for 
home  reading,  according  to  the  usual  library  rules. 

State   University   Hospital 

The  State  University  Hospital  with  a  capacity  of  sixty  beds,  was 
opened  January  17,  1912.  It  is  located  in  a  central  and  easily  ac- 
cessible portion  of  the  city,  on  the  east  side,  in  a  quiet  neighborhood, 
in  an  elevated  section.  It  is  arranged  with  separate  wards  for  white 
and  colored,  male  and  female  patients,  and  with  private  rooms. 
There  are  twenty-six  ward  beds  and  thirty-four  private  room  beds.  AH 
of  the  ward  beds  are  used  for  clinical  purposes,  and  a  majority  of  the 
private  patients  are  entirely  willing  to  be  demonstrated  before  the  class 
and  are  so  used.  The  hospital  has  three  modern,  sanitary  operating 
rooms,  with  the  necessary  sterilizing  and  wash-rooms,  all  equipped 
with  the  most  up-to-date  apparatus.  Private  entrance  for  students 
has  been  arranged  so  that  they  have  ready  access  at  all  times  to  the 
wards  and  operating  rooms  without  the  necessity  of  passing  through 
that  portion  of  the  building  devoted  to  the  private  rooms.  Students  in 
rotation  serve  as  history  clerks  and  keep  the  records  for  all  patients 
in  the  institution. 

In  the  basement  of  the  hospital  is  located  the  free  dispensary,  ar- 
ranged with  separate    waiting   rooms  for  white  and   colored   patients, 
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and  having  separate  clinic  rooms  for  the  departments  of  eye,  ear, 
nose,  and  throat;  children's  diseases;  medical  and  nervous  diseases; 
genito-urinary  and  skin  diseases;  and  surgery.  This  dispensary  .is 
opened  daily,  except  Sundays,  from  one  to  three  o'clock,  and  the 
students  here  do  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the  dispensary  staff', 
rotating  in  sections  through  the  whole  dispensary  service.  Each;stu- 
ent  here  has  twenty  hours  of  actual  work  in  each  department,  except 
medicine  and  surgery,  in  which  he  has  forty  hours  each.  Many 
clinics  are  held  daily  in  the  hospital,  the  arrangement  being  shown  in 
the  published  schedule. 

St.    Anthony's  Hospital 

St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  located  in  the  residence  section,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city,  is  owned  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  and  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  state,  having  130  bed  capacity.  The  hospital 
is  well  arranged  for  student  instruction,  with  three  operating  rooms 
and  several  demonstration  rooms  properly  furnished,  and  large  and 
convenient  wards  for  both  sexes. 

The  staff  is  composed  exclusively  of  the  members  of  the  faculty 
of  this  school,  and  teaching  privileges  have  been  graciously  accorded 
by  the  Sisters,  and  clinics  will  be  regularly  held  in  this  institution. 

Holmes  Home  of  Redeeming  Love 

This  philanthropic  institution  offers  among  its  beneficences  a 
quiet  retreat  for  obstetrical  cases,  of  which  a  large  number  are  annual- 
ly cared  for.  The  management  has  extended  to  this  school  the  teach- 
ing privileges  in  this  division  of  the  institution,  and  students  in  small 
groups  here  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  cases  with  the 
visiting  obstetricians,  who  are  members  of  this  faculty. 

ENROLLMENT 

The  medical  students  who  enroll  at  Norman  for  the  first  and 
second  years  will  find  a  statement  of  the  plan  of  enrollment  on  pages 
37  to  39  of  the  general  catalogue,  or  on  the  same  pages  in  the 
bulletin  of  general  information. 

Registration  at  Oklahoma  City 

Students  of  the  third  or  the  fourth  year  must  consult  with  the 
dean  and  submit  their  credentials  to  him  at  Oklahoma  City. 

EXPENSES  AT  NORMAN 

For  a  statement  of  the  fees  and  expenses  in  the  university,  or  the 
cost  of  living  at  Norman,  see  pages  33-34  of  the  general  catalogue,  or 
the  same  pages  in  the  bulletin  of  general  information. 
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EXPENSES  AT  OKLAHOMA  CITY 

The  cost  of  living  at  Oklahoma  City  is  about  the  same  as  at  Nor- 
man. The  fees  for  the  third  year  are  $100.  The  fees  for  the  fourth 
year  are  $105. 

As  the  work  of  the  curriculum  in  professional  schools  demands 
all  the  time  and  energy  of  the  student,  he  should  not  attempt  to  earn 
any  part  of  his  expenses  while  attending  a  professional  school. 

Books  should  be  bought  only  on  the  advice  of  the  instructor,  and 
only  the  latest  editions,  as  the  advance  in  the  sciences  is  so  rapid 
that  an  old  medical  book  soon  becomes  practically  useless. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  COURSES 


First     Year 


First  Semester 

Hours 

Chemistry  la 5 

Anatomy  VI 2 

Bacteriology  I 5 

Anatomy  XI 5 

Materia  Medica  IX 2 


Second  Semester 

Hours 

Anatomy  XII 5 

Histology  I 3 

Physiology  I 5 

Pharmacy  VI 2 

Physiology  III 2 


Second   Year 


First  Semester 

Hours 

Physiology  II 5 

Chemistry  VIII 5 

Physiology  IV 2 

Zoology  XI 3 

Anatomy  X 3 


Second  Semester 

Hours 

Pathology  II 5 

Chemistry  XI 5 

Pharmacology  I 3 

Hygiene  I 2 


Third 
First  Semester 

Hours 

Medicine 4 

Clinical  Laboratory 2  1-2 

Children's  Diseases 4 

Dermatology 3 

Therapeutics 2 

Physical  Diagnosis.  2  1-2 

Surgery 3 

Obstetrics    2 

Gynecology    4 


Year 

Second  Semester 

Hours 

Medicine 4 

Clinical  Laboratory 2  1-2 

Children's  Diseases 3 

Jurisprudence 1 

Therapeutics 2 

Physical  Diagnosis 2  1-2 

Surgery 4 

Genito-Urinary  Surgery 3 

Obstetrics 4 

Gynecology 1 
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Fourth  Year 
First  Semester 

Hours 

Medicine 1 

Clinical  Medicine 4 

Children's  Diseases     1 

Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases.  .3 

Clinical  Laboratory 4 

Surgery  : 1 

Clinical  Surgery 9 

Orthopedic  Surgery 1 

Operative  Surgery  and  Surgical 

Anatomy  __._  T 2 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat 

Diseases 4 

Gynecology  and  Abdominal 

Surgery . ._  1 


Second  Semester 

Hours 
Medical  Ethics  and  Economics  A 

Clinical    Medicine 5 

Children's  Diseases 1  1-2 

Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases  1  1-2 

Clinical  Laboratory 3 

Surgery 1 

Clinical  Surgery  (including 

Abdominal)  12 

Abdominal  Surgery 1 

Orthopedic  Surgery 2 

Operative  Surgery  and  Surgical 

Anatomy _-,2 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat 

Diseases 4 


Obstetrics 2 

Note — The   above  does   not  include  dispensary  clinics  by  sections 
of  the  class. 
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First  Year 

Subject               Hours  Lect.            Hours  Lab. 

Total  Hours 

Anatomy 

144 

464 

608 

Chemistry 

48 

176 

224 

Physiology 

80 

64. 

144 

Bacteriology 

48 

112 

160 

Materia   Medica 

32 

32 

Pharmacy 

64 

64 

Totals 

352 
Second   Year 

880 

1232 

Anatomy 

64 

240 

304 

Chemistry 

96 

2081 

304 

Hygiene 

32 

32 

Pathology 

48 

144 

192 

Physiology 

80 

64 

144 

Pharmacology 

32 

64 

96 

Totals 

352 

720 

1072 

Note:    This  is  compiled 

on  a    basis   of 

sixteen 

weeks   of  actual 

teaching  work,  or  for  the  semester  exclusive  of  holidays. 

Third  Year 

Medicine 

132 

132 

Clinical  Laboratory 

82 

82 

Children's  Diseases 

115 

115 

Jurisprudence 

17 

i  i7 

Dermatology 

32 

16 

i  48 

Therapeutics 

66 

'  66 

Physical  Diagnosis 

33 

82 

115 

Surgery 

116 

116 

Genito-Urinary  Surgery 

17 

34 

51. 

Obstetrics 

66 

34 

100 

Gynecology 

32 

49 

81. 

Totals 

626 
Fourth  Year 

297 

•    923 

Medicine  (including  ethics,etc)  33 

33 

Clinical  Medicine 

49 

120 

169 

Children's  Diseases 

8 

53 

61 

Mental  &  Nervous  Diseases 

49 

24 

73 

Clinical  Laboratory 

115 

115 

Surgery 

33 

33 

Clinical  Surgery 

368 

368 

Gynecology  .&.  Abdominal 

Surgery 

17 

43 

60 

Orthopedic  Surgery 

25 

25 

50 

Operative  Surgery  and 

Surgical  Anatomy 

20 

46 

66 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat 

66 

76 

142 

Genito-Urinary  Surgery 

10 

10 

Totals 

300 

880 

1180 

Note:    This  includes  dispensary  clinical  hours; 

obstetrical  clinics 

cannot  be  stated  in  hours. 
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Chem.  VIII 
Embryol 
Embryol 
Phys.  IV 
Phys.  IV 

THURSDAY 
Phys.  II 

Chem.  VIII 
Embryol 

Anat.  X 
Anat.  X 
Anat.  X 
Anat.  X 

WEDNESDAY 
Phys.  II 

Chem.  VIII 
Embryol 
Embryol 
Phys.  IV 
Phys.  VI 

TUESDAY 
Phys.  II 

Chem.  VIII 
Embryol 

Anat.  X 
Anat.X 
Anat.X 
Anat.X      _'l 

MONDAY 
Phys.  II 
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Anat.  X 

Anat.  X 
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SATURDAY 
Clinic  Surgical 
Clinic  Surgical 

Operative 
Surgery 

FRIDAY 

Clinic  Eye,  Ear.Etc. 

Clinic  Surgical 

Clinic  Surgical 
Gynecology  ° 

Dispensary 

CI.  Skin  and  Syp.* 

Quiz  Nervous  Dis. 

Surgery 

WEDNESDAY            THURSDAY 

Clinic  Surgical 

Clinic  Surgical       Orthopedic  Surgery 

Clinic  Medical        CI.  Children's  Dis. 

Obstetrical            Lecture  Clinical 
Demonstration0               Medicine 

Dispensary                 Dispensary 

Clinical  Laboratory  Clinical  Laboratory 

1 

Nervous  Diseases 

Skin  and   Syphilis    Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and 
Throat 

TUESDAY 

Clinic  Surgical 

Clinic  Gyn.  and 
Abd.  Surg. 

Clinic    Surgical 

Medicine 

Dispensary 

Clinical  Laboratory 

Jurisprudence0 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose, 
and  Throat 

MONDAY 

Clinic  Surgical 

Clinic  Eye.Ear,  Etc. 

Clinic  Medical 

Obstetrical 
Demonstration0 

Dispensary 

Clinical  Laboratory 

Nervous  Diseases 

Skin  and  Syphilis  : 

Time 

8  00 

9  00 
JO  00 
11  00 

1  00 

2  00 

3  00 

4  00 
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Time 
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MONDAY 
Clinic  Surgery  A 

Clinic  Medicine 

Clinic  Eye,  Ear 
Nose,  and  Throat 

Clinical  Laboratory 

Abdominal  Surgery 

TUESDAY 

Clinic  Surgery  B 

Children's  Dis.  :;: 

Nervous  Diseases 

8  weeks  each 

Orthopedic 
Surgery 
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Clinic  G.U.  Dis.* 

Clinic  Medicine 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and 
Throat 
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Medicine 
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FRIDAY 
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Clinic  Orthodedic 

Surgery 
Alternate  Weeks 
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Clinical  Laboratory 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


ANATOMY 
Professor  Capshaw 

Anatomy  VI.  Osteology:  A  complete  study  of  the  human 
skeleton.  Each  student  is  furnished  a  set  of  bones  for  individual 
study  and  for  drawings.  Text,  Cunningham.  Lecture,  recitations,  and 
laboratory.     Deposit,  $5.00.     W.  F.,  from  2:30  to  5:25,  first  semester. 

2  hours. 

Anatomy  X.  Cross  Section,  and  Relational  Anatomy  In- 
cluding the  Brain:  Serial  sections  of  the  human  body  will  be  studied, 
and  drawings  of  each  section  made.  A  thorough  study  of  the  gross 
anatomy  of  the  brain  with  drawings  made  of  sections  cut  in  different 
planes.  Text,  Cunningham.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  M. 
T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:30,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Anatomy  XI.  Dissection  of  the  Upper  Half  of  the  Human 
Body:  As  much  as  a  half  of  a  body  will  be  furnished  to  each  two 
students,  and  if  material  is  on  hand  a  half  will  be  given  to  each 
student.  There  has  always  been  an  abundance  of  material.  Text, 
Cunningham.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Deposit,  $15.00.  M.  T. 
Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:30.     First  semester.  5  hours. 

Anatomy  XII.  Dissection  of  Lower  Half  of  the  Body:  A 
continuation  of  Anatomy  XI.  Deposit,  $10.00.  M.  T.  Th.,  from  1:30 
to  5:30,  second  semester.  5  hours. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Professor  Turley 

Bacteriology  I.  General  Bacteriology:  This  course  includes  a 
detailed  study  of  the  more  important  forms  of  pathogenic  and  non- 
pathogenic organisms  with  methods  of  their  isolation  from  body  fluids, 
water,  foods,  etc.,  and  their  relation  to  human  life.  Lectures,  labora- 
tory, assigned  readings,  and  reports.  Texts,  Muir  and  Ritchie, 
and  Heinneman.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Required  of  medical  students.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  10:20  to  12:15,  first 
seoi«6tw.  5  hours. 
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CHEMISTRY 
Professor  DeBarr,   Associate   Professor  Rue 

Chemistry  la.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  and  lectures 
with  recitations.  Students  are  required  to  use  the  chemicals  and 
chemical  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  in  this  course.  Deposit,  $10.00. 
Text,  Kahlenberg's  Chemistry. 

Lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  8:00,  laboratory,  M.  W.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  and 
S.,  from  8:00  to  12:00,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Rue.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  VIII.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  embraces  a 
study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their 
derivatives.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III.  Perkin  and  Kipping's  Organ- 
ic Chemistry.  Lectures  and  recitations,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first 
semester.     Professor  DeBarr,  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XI.  Physiological  Chemistry:  Physiological 
analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prequisite,  Chemistry  VIII.  De- 
posit, $10.00.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  S.,  fr«m  8:00  to  12:00, 
second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

HISTOLOGY 

Professor  Turley 

Histology  I  (Anatomy  VII).  Normal  Histology:  A  study 
of  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  animal  tissues  and  organs;  the  principles 
of  cytology  and  splanchnology  with  special  emphasis  on  the  human 
tissues  and  organs;  and  histologic  technique.  Deposit,  $3.00.  Lectures, 
M.  W.,  at  9:00,  laboratory,  M.  W.  F.,  from  10:20  to  12:15,  second 
semester.  3  hours. 

HYGIENE 

Dr.     Ellison,    Lecturer 

Hygiene  I.  Principles  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation:  A  course 
of  lectures  and  demonstrations  with  assigned  readings,  taking  up  the 
subjects  of  ventilation,  heating,  food,  digestion,  disinfection,  conta- 
gious diseases,  water  supplies,  sewage,  and  sanitation,  with  methods  of 
control  and  suppression  of  epidemics.  Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  . 
Required  of  students  of  medicine.     W.  F.,  at   1:30,  second  semester. 

2  hours. 

MATERIA   MEDICA 
Mr.  Browne 

Materia  Medica  IX.  A  study  of  the  official  drugs  and  other  ap- 
proved remedies,  with  reference  to  physiological  action.  The  Symp- 
lons a*d  treatmeat  of  poisoning,  the  wtitinig  of  prescriptions,  the  dis- 
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pensing    and    administration    of   remedies    are    considered.  Medical 

Latin  is  included.    Lectures  and  assigned  readings.      W.  F.,  at    1:30, 

first  semester.  2  hours. 

PATHOLOGY 

Professor  Turley 

Pathology  II.  General  Pathology:  A  study  of  the  abnormal 
functioning  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  the  conditions  produc- 
ing it,  the  efforts  of  the  body  to  overcome  diseases  and  regenerate  dis- 
eased tissues,  disturbances  in  development,  circulatory  disturbances, 
retrogressive  processes,  progressive  processes,  inflammation,  and  sec- 
ondary diseases.  This  course  is  the  basis  of  advanced  special,  clinical, 
and  diagnostic  pathology.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  demonstrations 
showing  gross  and  micoscopic  lesions  in  the  human  tissues.  Required 
of  all  medical  students;  elective  for  others  with  prerequisite,  Histology 
I.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Texts,  Ziegler,  and  Mallory  and  Wright.  Lec- 
tures, M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30;  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  Th.,  2:30  to  5:25,  second 
semester.  5  hours. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

Professor   Hirshfield 

Pharmacology  I.  Pharmacology  and  Toxicology:  Laboratory 
studies  of  the  physiologic  action  of  human  remedies  as  verified  by  ex- 
periments. Prerequisite,  Physiology  VII,  or  equivalent.  Deposit, 
$5,00.     W.  F.,  from  2:30  to  5:25,    second  semester.  3  hours. 

PHARMACY 

Mr.    Browne 

Pharmacy  VI.  Pharmaceutical  Methods:  A  course  in  ele- 
mentary pharmacy  for  medical  students.  The  student  makes  prepa- 
rations of  each  pharmaceutical  type  contained  in  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, as  pills,  powders,  aquae,  decoctions,  solutions,  tinctures, 
emulsions,  and  liniments.  Practise  in  prescription  dispens- 
ing, and  the  making  of  stupes,  poultices,  plasters,  and  medicated 
baths.  Required  of  medical  students.  Pharmacy  II  or  III  may  be 
substituted  for  this  course.  Recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Fee, 
$2.00.  Recitation,  S.,  at  8:00,  laboratory,  S.,  from  9:00  to  12:15,  second 
semester.  2  hours. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Mr.    Wantland 

Physical  Training  I.     Three  times  a  week.  1  hour. 

Physical  Training  II.     Three  times  a  week.  1  hou$. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor     Hirshfield 

Physiology  I.  Human  Physiology:  An  advanced  study  of 
muscles,  nerves,  central  nervous  system,  protoplasm,  lymph,  blood, 
hygiene,  circulation,  and  respiration.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  VII,  or 
equivalent.  First  year.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  assigned  read- 
ings.   M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  5  hours. 

Physiology  II.  Human  Physiology:  An  advanced  study  of 
nutrition,  dietetics,  digestion,  secretion,  excretion,  metabolism,  bio- 
chemistry, brain,  special  senses,  and  growth.  Prerequisite,  Physiology 
VII  or  equivalent.  Second  year.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  as- 
signed readings.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  5  hours 

Physiology  III.  Experimental  Physiology:  Laboratory  studies 
illustrating  Physiology  I.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  VII  or  equivalent. 
Deposit,  $5.00.     T.  Th.,  from  10:20  to  12:15,  second  semester.     2  hours. 

Physiology  IV.  Experimental  Physiology:  Laboratory 
studies  illustrating  Physiology  II.  Deposit,  $5.00.  W.  F.,  from  1:30 
to  3:25,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Physiology  V.      (See  Pharmacology  I.) 

ZOOLOGY 

Professor  Lane 
Zoology  XI.  Medical  Embryology:  A  study  of  oogenesis, 
spermatogenesis,  maturation,  fertilization,  cleavage,  formation  of  the 
germ-layers,  and  organogeny.  Laboratory  work  upon  the  essentials 
of  organogeny  in  the  chick,  pig,  and  man.  For  medical  students 
only.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  Fee,  $3.00.  Lectures,  T. 
Th.,  at  10:20;  laboratory,  M.  W.  F.,  from  10:20  to    12:15,  first  semester, 

3  hours. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 

MEDICINE 

Professor  West,   Dr.  Sorgatz,  Instructor 

This  course  will  be  entirely  didactic;  devoted  to  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  Three  lectures  a  week  before  the 
junior  class  throughout  both  semesters.  The  course  is  prefaced  by  the 
history  and  development  of  medical  science.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  new  discoveries  in  medicine  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  and  the  application  of  these  discoveries  as  pure  science  to  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  disease.     The  whole  subject    of   medicine    will 
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be  divided    into  three  general  classes:    infectious   disease,    disease   of 
special  organs,  disease  due  to  faulty   metabolism. 

In  addition  to  quizzes  held  at  the  option  of  the  professor,  a  regular 
weekly  quiz  upon  the  subject  just  covered  will  be  given  by  an  instruc- 
tor, under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  professor.  Final  exami- 
nation is  given  only  at  the  end  of  the  term.  During  the  fourth  year; 
first  semester — one  lecture  a  week  on  diseases  of  the  blood,  lymph, 
and  ductless  glands;  second  semester — one  lecture  a  week  on  medi- 
cal ethics  and  economics.  We  regard  this  course  as  extremely  valu- 
able to  senior  students,  but,  as  it  is  not  the  required  course  of  the 
standard  curriculum  of  the  American  Medical  Colleges,  no  examina- 
tion will  be  given. 

CHILDREN'S    DISEASES 
Dr.   Taylor,    Dr.    Messenbaugh,    Lecturers 

Instruction  is  given  throughout  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The 
course  for  the  junior  class  embraces  diseases  of  the  new  born,  infant 
feeding,  diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal  and  respiratory  tracts  by  Dr. 
Taylor,  two  lectures  a  week.  The  acute  infectious  diseases  are  cover- 
ed by  Dr.  Messenbaugh,  who  meets  the  class  once  a  week. 

The  senior  class  course  consists  of  didactic  instruction  once  a 
week  by  Dr.  Taylor,  covering  dietetics,  diseases  of  nutrition,  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  therapeutics  for  infants  and  children.  A 
children's  clinic  is  held  each  week. 

Each  senior  student  is  required  to  spend  twenty  hours  in  the 
division  of  children's  diseases  in  the  dispensary,  where  he  has  practi- 
cal charge  of  the  cases  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor. 

NERVOUS   AND   MENTAL    DISEASES 
Dr.  Young,  Lecturer 

This  course  given  to  the  senior  class  is  designed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  general  practitioner.  Hence  the  subject  is  presented 
in  as  practical  a  manner  as  possible  by  means  of  lectures  and  clinics. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  session  the  student's  memory  is  refreshed 
by  a  general  review  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system.  Then  follow  in  order  general  pathology  of  nervous  diseases, 
the  specific  organic  diseases,  and  the  neuroses.  The  latter  part  of  the 
session  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  derangement  of  the  mind. 

THERAPEUTICS 

Dr.  Bevan,   Lecturer 

This  course  consists  of  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  junior 
year.    In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  hot  only  pharmacotherapy, 
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but  also  the  fundamental  principles  of  vaccine  and  serum  therapy, 
mechanotherapy,  hydrotherapy,  climatotherapy,  electrotherapy,  and 
psychotherapy. 

CLINICAL  MEDICINE 
Professor  Williams,    Dr.  Riely,   Dr.   LaMotte,    Lecturers 

This  course  is  given  throughout  the  senior  year  and  consists 
chiefly  of  bed-side  clinics. 

In  the  courses  conducted  by  lecturers  cases  are  carefully  demon- 
strated. After  eliciting  the  history  and  making  the  physical  examina- 
tion the  tenative  diagnosis  is  made  and  discussed,  special  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  disease  in  question. 
This  is  followed  by  a  careful  differential  diagnosis  and  discussion  of 
the  varieties  and  special  symptoms  with  reference  to  prognosis.  Care- 
ful consideration  is  also  given  to  the  proper  treatment  of  each  case 
demonstrated. 

The  professor,  once  a  week,  gives  a  clinical  lecture  by  the  case 
teaching  method.  Case  histories  are  given  out  and  written  reports  on 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment,  with  full  discussion,  are  required 
of  each  student.  These  are  then  discussed  in  class.  This  method  is 
believed  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  teaching  a  student  to  think 
medically  and  to  correlate  the  different  facts  of  his  knowledge.  In 
addition  to  this  clinics  are  held  twice  a  week  at  the  bedside.  Students 
in  small  groups  are  required  to  take  a  full  history,  make  a  careful 
physical  examination  and  all  necessary  laboratory  tests  for  diagnosis. 
This  work  is  done  before  the  class  meets  to  study  the  case.  The 
students'  mistakes  are  then  publicly  noted  and  corrected  and  the 
entire  class  is  given  an  opportunity  to  verify  the  principal  findings  in 
the  examinations.  Opportunity  is  given  to  watch  the  effects  of  treat- 
ment adopted  in  each  case. 

Every  student  is  required  to  spend  forty  hours  in  the  medical 
division  of  the  dispensary,  where  he  personally  makes  the  diagnosis 
and  prescribes  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  an  instructor. 
Every  student  is  also  required  to  serve  for  several  weeks  as  history 
clerk  in  the  hospital  and  dispensary,  where  his  work  in  this  important 
aid  for  diagnosis  is  reviewed  by  the  members  of  the  staff. 

CLINICAL  LABORATORY 

Dr.    Fishman,    Director 

In  the  junior  course  the  principles  of  pathology  are  reviewed,  es- 
pecially with  a  view  to  practical  application  to  laboratory  diagnosis. 
The  blood,  urine,  feces,  gastric  contents,  sputum,  etc.  are  examined. 
The  methods  of  collecting  materials  and  the  simpler,  practical  clinical 
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methods  of  analysis  are  studied.  It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to 
prepare  students  for  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  laboratory 
aids  in  diagnosis  in  later  courses. 

In  the  senior  course  the  work  is  essentially  practical  in  the 
clinical  laboratory.  Specimens  from  the  hospitals  and  dispensary 
patients  are  studied  and  discussed  by  the  students.  Further  work  in 
clinical  methods  are  undertaken  and  autopsies,  when  available,  are 
observed.  The  theories  of  serum  work  are  taught  and  the 
Wassermann  test  and  the  Noguchi  Reaction  demonstrated  in  a  prac- 
tical way.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  interpretation  of  the  lab- 
oratory findings  and  to  the  relation  of  these  findings  to  the  clinical  ob- 
servations in  the  patient. 


PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS 
Dr.    Moorman,   Lecturer 

The  junior  class  as  a  whole  receives  one  lecture  or  recitation  a 
week  throughout  the  year. 

For  clinical  work,  the  class  is  divided  into  sections,  each  section 
receiving  eighty-two  hours. 

By  actual  practice  on  the  normal  subject  each  student  is  required 
to  become  familiar  with  the  fundamental  methods  employed  in 
physical  examination,  and  by  these  methods  to  determine  the  position, 
relations,  and  topography  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  Particu- 
lar attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  proper  technic  and  of 
pmper  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  a  thorough,  systematic  ex- 
amination in  each  case.  In  addition  to  the  demonstration  of  instruc- 
tive cases  before  the  section,  the  student  is  required  to  make  exami- 
nations, the  teacher  seeing  that  all  signs  and  symptoms  are  noted. 


GENITO-URINARY,   SKIN,  AND  VENEREAL  DISEASES 
Dr.    Day,   Lecturer 

This  course,  consisting  of  lectures  and  clinics,  is  taught  in  the 
junior  year,  the  first  semester  being  devoted  to  skin  and  venereal 
diseases  and  the  second  to  genito-urinary  diseases. 

Each  student  of  the  senior  class  is  required  to  spend  twenty 
hours  in  the  dispensary,  where  he  has  actual  charge  of  the  cases 
under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SURGERY 

SURGERY 

Professor  Jolly,   Dr.  Riley,   Dr.  Millington    Smith,   Dr.  Reed,   Dr. 
Rolater,  Clinical  Lecturers,  Dr.  Ralph  Vernon  Smith,   Instructor 

Instruction  in  surgery  is  given  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
the  course.  In  the  third  year  principles  of  surgery  are  thoroughly 
taught,  covering  surgical  pathology,  the  process  of  inflammation  and 
repair  of  tissues,  injuries  of  soft  parts,  bones  and  joints,  necrosis,  and 
important  surgical  diseases.  A  full  course  of  didactic  lectures,  illus- 
trated by  specimens  and  charts,  will  be  given  on  fractures  and  dis- 
locations, diseases  of  blood  vessels,  and  tumors. 

In  the  senior  year  lectures  will  be  given  on  regional  surgery,  the 
surgery  of  head,  neck,  thorax,  and  extremities.  The  work  in  this  year, 
however,  is  chiefly  clinical,  the  students  witnessing  and  assisting  at 
the  operations  and  receiving  instructions  in  surgical  diagnosis,  meth- 
ods of  examining  patients,  and  in  post-operative  treatment.  Forty 
hours  of  work  in  the  surgical  department  of  the  dispensary  is  required 
of  each  student.  Here  the  student  has  the  actual  care  of  the  cases 
and  does  all  of  the  work  of  examination,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  instructor. 

MINOR  SURGERY  AND  BANDAGING 
Dr.  von   Wedel,   Lecturer 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  second  semester  of  the  third  year. 

The  course  in  minor  surgery  includes  lectures  and  practical  dis- 
cussions on  the  surgery  the  general  practitioner  sees  in  his  office,  es- 
pecially injuries,  anesthetics,  infection,  antiseptics,  etc. 

Bandaging  is  demonstrated  and  practical  individual  instruction  is 
given  on  the  living  subject.     The  course  includes  the   use    of  plaster. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY 
Dr.  Watson,    Lecturer 

The  course  in  operative  surgery  is  given  in  the  senior  year.  In  the 
first  semester  the  student  performs  all  the  minor  and  major  operations 
on  the  cadaver.  During  the  last  session  seventy  operations  were 
performed  by  the  senior  class. 

During  the  second  semester  the  living  subject  is  used  whenever 
possible  so  as  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  handling  of  living 
tissues,  the  control  of  hemorrhage,  the  use  of  instruments  and  sutures 
under  a  rigid  aseptic  technic.  Because  of  the  many  advantages  of 
focal  anesthesia  it  is  used  in  the  majority  of  operations,  both  major 
and  minor. 
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ORTHOPEDIC   SURGERY 
Dr.  Hull,    Lecturer 

Instruction  in  this  subject  extends  throughout  the  senior  year  and 
consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  clinics.  Besides  lectures  des- 
criptive of  the  diseases  leading  to  deformities  all  of  the  important  con- 
ditions are  demonstrated  in  the  clinic.  The  mechanical  principles  in- 
volved in  the  correction  of  deformities  are  fully  discussed,  and  the 
appliances  and  methods  of  application  are  demonstrated. 

A  series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  Radiography  are  given 
by  which  the  principles  of  the  X-Ray,  as  a  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
agent,  are  taught. 

EYE,   EAR,  NOSE,  AND  THROAT 
Professor  Ferguson,  Dr.  Davis,  Lecturer 

During  the  first  semester  of  the  fourth  year,  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  these  branches  will  be  reviewed.  Models,  charts,  ana- 
tomical specimens,  etc.  will  be  used  to  acquaint  thoroughly  the  stu- 
dent with  the  relation  of  these  special  organs  to  other  parts  of  the 
head.  Functional  testings,  methods  of  examination  and  diagnosis  will 
be  carefully   considered  and  demonstrated  on  the  living  subjects. 

During  the  second  semester  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  diseases 
of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  paying  special  attention  to  the  more 
common  diseases  met  with  by  the  the  general  practitioner.  During 
the  entire  session  of  the  senior  year  the  class  will  be  divided  into 
sections  and  given  practical  work  in  the  dispensary.  They  will  be 
taught  how  to  use  the  opthalmoscope,  laryngscope,  etc.  They  will  al- 
so be  given  some  practical  instruction  in  refraction  and  correction  of 
ocular  errors.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  examine  patients,  make 
diagnosis,  and  treat  the  patients  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors 
in  this  department. 

GYNECOLOGY  AND  ABDOMINAL  SURGERY 

Professor  Howard,   Dr.  Cunningham,  Dr.    Hartford,    Lecturers, 
Dr.    Rice,  Instructor 

The  course  is  given  throughout  the  junior  and  senior  years.  In 
the  junior  year  a  complete  didactic  course  on  gynecology  is  given  in 
the  first  semester  which  covers  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
reproductive  organs,  description  of  the  diseases  of  women,  their  diag- 
nosis and  medical  and  surgical  treatment.  A  weekly  quiz  is  held  by 
the  instructor  on  the  subject  covered  in  lecture  during  the  preceding 
week.  Clinical  instruction  is  given  through  both  semesters  by  the 
lecturers,  in  which  the  methods  of  examination  and  diagnosis  are  de- 
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monstrated  on  living  cases.  For  this  work  the  class  is  divided  into 
two  sections  in  order  to  give  the  students  better  advantages. 

In  the  senior  course  general  gynecological  and  abdominal  clinics 
are  held  weekly  throughout  the  year.  A  special  course  of  weekly 
lectures  on  abdominal  surgery  is  conducted  throughout  the  second 
semester. 

Each  student  is  required  to  do  twenty  hours  of  work  in  the 
gynecological  division  of  the  dispensary,  where  he  takes  the  history, 
makes  the  examinations,  and  performs  the  treatment  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  the  lecturers. 

OBSTETRICS 

Professor  Hatchett,   Dr.   Looney,   Dr.  Watson,   Demonstrators 

The  didactic  work  is  given  throughout  the  junior  year  and  the 
clinical  work  chiefly  in  the  senior  year.  Didactic  lectures  begin  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis  and  the  female  generative  organs  in  con- 
nection with  the  function  of  reproduction.  A  thorough  course  is 
given  in  embryology,  tracing  the  changes  in  the  ovum  after  fertiliza- 
tion and  the  development  of  the  fetus.  Ample  time  is  devoted  to  the 
anomalies  and  diseases  of  the  fetal  appendages. 

The  physiology  and  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  and  the  physiology 
and  management  of  labor  and  the  puerperium  are  treated  fully. 

Pathological  pregnancy,  labor  and  puerperium,  and  the  diseases  of 
the  fetus  are  fully  covered  with  special  reference  to  the  complications 
of  pregnancy,  the  management  of  difficult  labor,  post-partum  hemor- 
rhage, and  puerperal  infections.  Operative  obstetrics  and  the  physi- 
ology and  pathology  of  the  new-born  infant  are  also  fully  covered. 

A  thorough  course  of  clinical  demonstrations  with  the  manikin  is 
conducted  by  the  clinical  lecturer  in  which  the  Students  are  individual- 
ly practiced. 

Clinics  are  held  in  the  State  University  Hospital  and  teaching 
privileges  have  been  accorded  by  the  "Holmes  Home  of  Redeeming 
Love",  where  a  large  number  of  maternity  cases  are  cared  for  annual- 
ly. An  outdoor  clinical  department  has  been  organized  which  offers 
treatment  to  the  poor  in  their  homes. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 


The  School  of  Pharmacy,  organized  in  1893,  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

It  was  the  first  school  added  to  the  university  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  since  its  organization  it 
has  maintained  a  steady  growth. 

The  school  offers  thorough  and  practical  courses  in  all  the  various 
subjects  pertaining  to  pharmacy,  and  fits  the  student  to  pursue  any  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  profession. 

Pharmacy  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  as  a  science  as 
well  as  an  art,  and  the  necessity  for  technical  training  in  this  subject 
is  apparent  to  all  who  are  seeking  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  more 
responsible  positions  open  only  to  those  who  are  thoroughly  trained 
as  prescriptionists,  manufacturing  pharmacists,  or  industrial  and  an- 
alytical chemists. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  as  the  state  school,  to 
co-operate  with  the  pharmacists  of  the  state  in  their  efforts  to  elevate 
and  maintain  the  profession  of  pharmacy. 

The  State  Board  of  Pharmacy:  The  state  board  of  pharmacy 
consists  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  board  sits 
during  the  first  week  of  January,  of  April,  of  July,  and  of  October,  to 
examine  candidates  who  desire  to  obtain  a  license  to  practice  phar- 
macy in  the  state.  Graduates  from  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
university  who  have  had  one  year  of  experience  are  registered  on  ap- 
plication and  presentation  of  their  diplomas.  The  secretary  of  the 
board  is  Dr.  J.  C.  Burton,  of  Stroud. 

TWO   PLANS  OF  WORK 

The  school  offers  two  separate  plans  of  work.  The  two  years' 
plan  comprises  four  semesters  of  four  and  one-half  months  each.  It 
fits  the  student  for  practical  work  with  the  minimum  preparation. 
The  four  years'  plan  comprises  academic  as  well  as  professional  work, 
and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  liberal  education  as  well  as  to 
fit  him  for  work  demanding  a  broader  scientific  and  professional 
knowledge  than  may  be  acquired  in  the  shorter  time. 
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DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  will  be  conferred  upon  a 
student  who  completes  the  plan  of  study  outlined  to  cover  two  years 
with  a  total  of  64  hours  of  credit. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  will  be  conferred 
upon  a  student  who  completes  the  plan  of  study  outlined  to  cover  four 
years  with  a  total  of  at  least  124  hours  of  credit. 

ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  should  be  at 
least  seventeen  years  of  age.  Admission  may  be  either  by  certificate 
or  by  examination.  Graduates  of  affiliated  schools  may  present  their 
certificates  to  the  registrar  at  matriculation,  as  full  credit  will  be  given 
for  all  approved  courses  taken  in  such  schools.  Credentials  from  other 
high  schools  of  recognized  standing  should  be  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee on  admission  at  least  two  months  before  the  opening  of 
school.  The  committee  will  then  have  time  to  report  to  applicants 
upon  what  terms  they  may  be  admitted.  All  applicants  who  do  not 
hold  such  certificates  or  credentials  should  present  themselves  for 
examination. 

NOTE:  A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  university's  plan  of  ad- 
mission will  be  found  in  the  general  catalogue,  under  the  head  of 
Admission,  or  in  the  separate  bulletin  dealing  with  admission. 

Admission  may  be  either  to  first  year  work  without  condition,  to 
work  as  an  unclassified  student,  or  to  advanced  standing. 

Admission  to   First  Year 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  usually  stated  in  units.  A 
unit  is  the  standard  amount  of  work  required  in  a  secondary  school 
subject,  given  five  times  a  week,  thirty-six  weeks,  with  recitation 
periods  not  less  than  forty  minutes  in  length.  A  unit  is  also  defined 
as  one-fourth  of  an  average  year's  work.  Seven  units  properly  selected 
will  admit  to  the  two-year  course,  and  fifteen  units  properly  selected, 
to  the  four-year  course.     The  units  required  are  given  below: 

Two  Year  Four  Year 

English ...     2  3 

Algebra  .  _     1    1 

Plane  Geometry         1 

History  1    1 

Latin  1    : ...  2 

Physics  L 1 

Electives  2  .._     6 

Total 7  15 
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Unclassified  Students 

Applicants  for  admission,  twenty-one  or  more  years  of  age,  not 
candidates  for  a  degree  who  wish  to  take  certain  courses  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  without  first  bringing  up  the  regular  entrance  re- 
quirements are  admitted  as  unclassified  students  and  permitted  to 
take  such  courses  upon  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are 
prepared  to  carry  them  to  advantage.  If  they  subsequently  desire  to 
become  candidates  for  a  degree,  they  must  make  up  the  entrance  and 
all  other  requirements  for  the  degree  they  may  select. 

Advanced   Standing 

Advanced  standing  will  be  given  for  any  work  properly  done  in 
a  school  having  equal  entrance  and  other  requirements.  Application 
must  be  made  for  advanced  standing  at  matriculation. 

Tuition 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university.  In  the  School 
of  Pharmacy,  however,  certain  fees  and  deposits  are  required  in  a 
number  of  courses.  The  amount  of  each  fee  or  deposit — where  one  is 
required — is  stated  under  each  course  of  instruction  given  below:  it 
must  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  before  cards  of  admission  to  such 
courses  will  be  given  out. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

LABORATORIES 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Laboratories 

The  laboratories  comprise  well  equipped  rooms  in  the  Science  Hall 
as  follows: 

Two  general  lecture  rooms. 

A  laboratory  of  general  chemistry. 

Two  laboraties  of  quantitive  and  organic  chemistry. 

A  research  laboratory. 

Two  private  laboratories  and  offices. 

A  dispensing  room. 

A  balance  room. 

A  general  pharmacy  laboratory. 

A  pharmacognosy  and  prescription  room. 

A  private  pharmacy  room  and  office. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK 

TWO  YEARS'  PLAN 

First  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Chemistry  Ip 5        Chemistry  III .5 

Materia  Medica    I 5        Pharmacy   II 5 

Pharmacy  I         5        Materia  Medica  II 3 

Materia  Medica  III 3 

Second     Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hours 

Chemistry  V 5        Pharmacy  IV 3 

Chemistry  VIII 5        Chemistry  IX ..      5 

Pharmacy  III..      5        Chemistry  XX 2 

Materia  Medica  IV __   2        Materia  Medica  V 2 

Materia    Medica  VI 4 

In  the  above  courses  of  instruction,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  faculty  to 
follow  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  outlines  of  courses  given  in  the 
pharmaceutical  syllabus  as  recommended  by  the  National  Committee. 

TEXTS 

Scoville's  Art  of  Compounding. 
The  United  State  Pharmacopoeia. ' 
The  United  States  Dispensatory. 
Ruddiman's  Whys  in  Pharmacy. 
Kahlenberg's  Outlines  of  Chemistry. 
Prescott  and  Johnson's  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Perkin  and  Kipping's  Organic  Chemistry. 
Kraemer's  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy. 
Tyrode's  Pharmacology. 

Huff  and  Sedgwick's  Elements  of  Physiology. 
Stevens'  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing. 
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FOUR    YEARS'  PLAN 
The  work  of  the  four  years'  plan  falls  into  three  groups  as  follows: 

I.  Professional  courses: 

Pharmacy  I,  II,  III,  and  IV 18  hours. 

Chemistry  I,  III,  V,  VIII,  IX,  and  XX 27  hours. 

Materia  Medica  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI 19  hours. 

II.  General  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Botany  I 5  hours. 

English  I  and  II 6  hours. 

History  la  and  lb 6  hours. 

German  or  French  or  Spanish  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  for  those  who  enter 
without  units  in  the  language  selected,  or  Courses  III  and  IV  for  those 
who  enter  with  two  units  of  entrance  credit  in  the  language  selected. 

6  to  20  hours. 

III.  Free  electives:  In  addition  to  the  above  courses  the 
student  must  complete  work  in  these  or  other  departments  of  the 
university  sufficient  to  bring  his  credits  up  to  124  hours. 

Students  intending  to  complete  the  four  years'  plan  of  work  are 
advised  to  take  two  years'  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
before  entering  the  professional  courses. 


DESCRIPTION  OF    COURSES 

PHARMACY 
Professor        Mr.  Browne 

Pharmacy  I.  Theoretical  Pharmacy;  A  study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  pharmacy  together  with  sufficient  demonstrations  to  illustrate 
their  application.  Pharmaceutical  arithmetic  and  pharmaceutical, 
Latin  are  included.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Fee,  $2.00.  Text, 
Stevens'  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first 
semester.     Repeated  at  10:20,  second  semester.  5  hours. 

Pharmacy  II.  Official  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical  Tech- 
nique: A  study  of  the  drugs  and  preparations  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia as  far  as  the  Liniments.  Special  reference  is  given  to  standard 
requirements,  solubilities,  tests  for  purity,  assay  methods,  and  doses. 
The  student  makes  several  preparations  of  each  pharmaceutical  type 
as  well  as  a  number  of  non-official  preparations,  making  in  all  about 
sixty  preparations  for  the  course.  Recitations  and  laboratory  work. 
Deposit,  $5.00.  Text,  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  Ruddiman's  Whys 
in  Pharmacy.  Recitations,  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30;  laboratory,  W.  F., 
from  1:30  to  4:25,  second  semester.  5  hours. 

Pharmacy  III.  Official  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical  Tech- 
nique; This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  II.  The  latter  half  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  studied  as  in  Course  II,  and  about  sixty 
preparations  are  made  by  the  student.  Recitations  and  laboratory- 
work.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Recitations,  W.  F.,  at  2:30;  laboratory,  M.  T.  Th., 
from  1:30  to  4:25,  first  semester.  5  hours. 

Pharmacy  IV.  Prescriptions:  A  practical  course  in  the  com- 
pounding and  dispensing  of  prescriptions,  with  special  reference  to 
chemical,  physical,  and  therapeutical  incompatibilities.  The  instruc- 
tion will  embrace  the  theoretical  and  practical  application  of  the  latest 
and  best  methods  of  compounding  including  the  dispensing  of  such  pre- 
scriptions as  hypodermic  and  compressed  tablets,  soluble  elastic  cap- 
sules, suppositories,  emulsions,  etc.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory. Prerequisite,  Pharmacy  I  and  II  and  Chemistry  I  and  III. 
Deposit,   $5.00.     Text,    Scoville's   Art  of  Compounding.     Lectures  and 
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recitations,  T.  Th.,  at  9:00,  laboratory,  M.  Th.,  from  2:30  to  4:25,  second 
semester.  3  hours. 

Pharmacy  VI.     Pharmaceutical  Methods:     A  course  in  phar- 
macy for  medical  students.  2  hours. 


CHEMISTRY 

Professor    DeBarr,    Associate    Professor    Rue, 
Assistant  Professor  Calvert 

Chemistry  Ip.  General  Chemistry  for  Pharmacy  Students: 
A  general  introductory  course  consisting  of  three  lectures  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods  each  week.  The  work  of  this  course  embraces  the  con- 
sideration of  the  general  principles  of  chemistry,  the  study  of  the  non- 
metals  and  certain  inorganic  preparations.  Lectures,  T.  W.  F.,  at  1.30; 
laboratory,  M.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  Deposit,  $10.00. 
Assistant  Professor  Calvert.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  III.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Analysis  of  unknowns. 
Laboratory  and  lectures.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  I.  Deposit,  $10.00. 
Prescott  and  Johnson's  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections: 

Section  1,  lectures,  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  laboratory,  W.  F.,  from  1:30 
to  5:25,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Rue. 

Section  II,  lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  10:20;  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W. 
F.,  8:00  to  9:55,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Rue.        5  hours. 

Chemistry  V.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and  gravi- 
metric estimations.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
III.     Deposit,  $10.00. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections: 

Section  I,  lecture,  M.,  laboratory,  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20;  and  lab- 
oratory, M.  T.  W.  Th,  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  Assistant  Professor 
Calvert. 

Section  II,  lecture,  M.,  laboratory,  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20;  and  lab- 
oratory, M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Calvert.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  VIM.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  embraces 
a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their 
derivatives.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III.  Perkin  and  Kipping's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry.  Lectures  and  recitations,M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00, 
first  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  IX.  Organic  Analysis:  Analysis  of  alkaloids  and 
organic  acids.  Examination  of  fat  and  oils.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
VIII.  Deposit,  $10.00.     Prescott's  Organic  Analysis.  Lecture,  F.,  labora- 
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tory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:20;    and  laboratory,  M.  T.    W.  Th.  F..  at  11:20, 
second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XX.  Toxicology:  A  study  of  poisons.  Lectures 
and  laboratory.  This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  symptoms,  post- 
mortem appearances,  antidotes  attendant  upon  poisoning,  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  poisons  from  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  Prerequi- 
site, Chemistry  VIII.  Deposit,  $5.00.  M.  W.,  from  8:00  to  9:55.  second 
semester.    Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 


MATERIA   MEDICA 
Professor  .__,    Professor  Van  Vleet,    Professor  Hirshfield 

Materia  Medica  I  (Botany  VIM).  Pharmaceutical  Botany:  A 
study  of  the  general  morphology  and  histology  of  plants.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  Fee,  $1.00.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F..  from  10:20  to  12:15. 
first  semester.     Professor  Van  Vleet.  5  hours. 

Materia  Medica  II  (Botany  XI).  Classification  of  Spermatophy- 
tes  with  special  reference  to  those  yielding  vegetable  drugs.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  Fee,  $1.00.  M.  W.  F.,  from  10:20  to  12:15,  second 
semester.     Professor  Van  Vleet.  3  hours. 

Materia  Medica  III  (Physiology  XV).  Applied  Physiology: 
This  course  deals  in  a  practical  way  with  the  anatomy  and  the  phys- 
iological functions  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  together  with  the 
physiological  action  of  typical  drugs  on  the  various  organs.  Text, 
Huff  and  Sedgwick's  Elements  of  Physiology.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  sec- 
ond semester.    Professor  Hirshfield,  3  hours. 

Materia  Medica  IV  (Pharmacognosy  I).  A  study  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  drugs  with  special  reference  to  growth,  identific- 
ation, collection,  preparation  for  the  market,  medicinal  constitutents, 
official  preparations,  and  dose.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Fee,  $1.00. 
W.  F.,  at  3:30,  first  semester.    Professor 2  hours. 

Materia  Medica  V  (Pharmacognosy  II).  This  course  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Materia  Medica  IV,  and  with  it  covers  all  the  official  vege- 
table and  animal  drugs  as  well  as  the  more  important  non-official 
drugs.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Fee,  $1.00.  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  second 
semester.     Professor 2  hours. 

Materia  Medica  VI.  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics:  This 
course  deals  with  the  Pharmaco-  and  Therapy-Dynamics  of  the  more 
important  drugs,  both  official  and  non-official.  Lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory.  Lectures,  T.  W.,  at  1:30,  and  laboratory,  M.  Th.,  1:30  to 
4:25,  second  semester.    Professor  Hirshfield.  4  hours. 
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ADDITIONAL  COURSES 


For  courses  listed  here  but  not  described,  see  under  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

BOTANY 

Professor    Van  Vleet 

Botany  I:     General  Botany.  5  hours. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Brewer 


English  I;     First  Principles  of  English  Composition. 
English  II:     First  Principles  of  English  Composition. 

FRENCH 
Professor    Dora 


French  I: 
French  II: 
French  III 
French  IV 


Beginning  French. 
Intermediate  French. 
Romanticism. 
Romanticism. 


GERMAN 

Professor  House 

German  I:     Beginning  German. 
German  II:     Beginning  German. 
German  III:     German  Prose  and  Poetry. 
German  IV:     German  Prose  and  Poetry. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Buchanan 

History  la;     Constitutional  History. 
History  lb:     Constitutional  History. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
Mr.   Wantland 
Physical  Training  I. 
Physical   Training   II. 

SPANISH 

Assistant  Professor  Curtis 

Spanish  I;     Elementary  Spanish. 
Spanish  II:     Intermediate  Spanish. 


3  hours. 
3  hours. 


5  hours. 
5  hours. 
3  hours. 
3  hours. 


5  hours. 
5  hours. 
5  hours. 
5  hours. 


3  hours. 
3  hours. 


1  hour. 
1  hour. 


5  hours. 
5  hours 
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FACULTY 


Julien  Charles  Monnet,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

Acting  President  of  the  University. 

James  Huston  Felgar,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  M.  E. 

Dean  of  the    College    of  Engineering,  Professor    of    Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Edwin  DeBarr,  Ph.  D. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Chemical  Engineering,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Instructor  in  Assaying,  Vice-President  of  the 
University. 

Harold  Veatch  Bozell,  B.  S. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering. 

Herbert  Bancroft  Dwight,  B.  S. 

Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Charles  Henry  Taylor,  M.  S. 

Director  uf  the  School  of  Mining  Geology,  Professor  of 
Geology. 

James  I.  Tucker,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  Associate  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering. 

William  Aitkenhead,  B.  S. 

Instructor  in  Shop  Work. 

Samuel  Watson  Reaves.  B.  S.,  A.  B. 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Theodore  Hampton  Brewer,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 

Louis  Alvin  Turley,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Neurology. 

William  Peter  Haseman,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Physics. 
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Roy  Temple  House,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Frederick  Charles  Kent,  A.  B. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

John  Davison  Rue  Jr.,  A.  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Robert  Peyton  Calvert,  M.  A.,  M.  S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Louisa  Brooke,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  English. 

Charles  William  Wantland,  B.  A. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  is  a 
school  for  the  higher  education  of  young  men  in  engineering.  Its 
courses  of  instruction  include  Chemical,  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical, 
and  Mining  Engineering  and  are  based  upon  Drawing,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Shop  Practice. 

Some  eighty  years  ago  Tredgold  defined  engineering  as  "directing 
the  sources  of  power  in  nature  to  the  use  and  convenience  of  man." 
The  man  who  would  follow  the  profession  so  defined  must  be  a  man 
of  science  as  well  as  a  man  of  business.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a 
systematic  mental  training  in  technology,  before  entering  engineering 
practice,  is  so  desirable.  The  profession  of  the  engineer  is  relatively  a 
new  one,  yet  the  men  of  the  future  who  will  occupy  the  leading  posi- 
tions as  engineers  and  managers  will  probably  be  those  who  have  had 
a  college  training  and  have  taken  the  best  advantage  of  the  opportun- 
ity. 

The  preparatory  training  that  one  receives  in  a  technical  school 
gives  one  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sciences 
that  underlie  all  engineering  practice,  and,  by  a  judicious  introduction 
of  laboratory  practice  and  laboratory  methods  into  courses  formerly 
consisting  entirely  of  theoretical  and  text-book  work,  the  student 
learns  the  "how"  as  well  as  the  "why"  in  the  application  of  the 
science.  The  man  who  knows  "how"  to  do  certain  things  but  does  not 
know  "why"  usually  remains  in  a  subordinate  position. 

In  the  modern  technical  school  the  student  is  first  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  theory  of  principles  and  then  in  the  shops  and  laboratories 
he  verifies  this  theory.  The  theoretical  and  text-book  work  is  supple- 
mented by  experiments  and  investigations  in  the  laboratories.  The 
student  thus  cultivates  accuracy  and  clearness  of  thought,  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  a  good  engineer. 

The  performance  of  laboratory  experiments  with  all  the  appara- 
tus assembled  ready  to  hand  and  all  the  directions  explicitly  given  is 
apt  to  become  purely  mechanical  and  of  very  questionable 
educational  value.  Such  exercises,  though  usually  called  practi- 
cal, have  really  little  of  practice  in  them.  In  actual  practice  the  en- 
gineer   is  confronted  with  difficulties  which  he    can    overcome    by    a 
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knowledge  of  underlying  principles  and  his  ability  to  create  and  as- 
semble his  own  apparatus.  The  laboratories  and  shops  of  the  College 
of  Engineering  have  been  especially  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lustrating the  fundamental  principles  of  engineering. 

Schools 
The  College  of  Engineering  includes  the  Schools  of  Chemical, 
Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  the  School  of 
Mining  Geology.  An  outline  of  the  courses  required  of  the  students 
in  each  of  the  schools  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  The  total 
number  of  hours  required  for  graduation  is  fixed  at  140. 

Thesis 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  in  engineering  will  be  required  to 
prepare  a  thesis  on  some  special  engineering  subject,  or  elect  such 
engineering  work  for  the  required  number  of  units  as  may  be  deter- 
mined upon  in  consultation  with  the  director  of  the  school.  The 
thesis  may  be  a  test  of  a  power  plant,  a  design  of  a  machine  or  apiece  of 
apparatus,  or  the  investigation  of  some  process  of  manufacture.  What- 
ever the  subject  selected  the  thesis  must  show  original  work  or  inves- 
tigation and  be  as  complete  an  exposition  on  the  subject  as  possible. 
The  subject  for  the  thesis  must  be  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
senior  year,  and  the  thesis  presented  for  approval  not  later  than  the 
first  Monday  in  May  before  graduation. 

Original  typewritten  copy  or  drawings,  which  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  university,  must  be  presented,  and  any  machine  or 
piece  of  apparatus  constructed  for  this  thesis  shall  also  belong 
to   the  university. 

Degree 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  qualified  by  the  name  of  the 
school  in  which  the  work  is  done,  is  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Engineering. 

POSITIONS 

No  institution  of  learning  can  guarantee  a  position  to  every  one 
of  its  graduates.  The  giving  of  employment  is  wholly  beyond  control 
of  such  an  institution.  The  university  authorities  will  use  their  best 
efforts  to  aid  worthy  graduates  in  securing  suitable   positions. 

So  far  the  university  has  been  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for 
technically  trained  men,  and  many  are  tempted  by  offer  of  lucrative 
positions  to  leave  school  before  graduation.  The  College  of  Engineer- 
ing of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  whose  requirements  for  admission 
cover  the  work  of  a  high  school  course,  offers  advanced  and  thorough 
courses  to  those  seeking  a  technical  education.  Those  who  have  had 
the  most  thorough  and  advanced  training  can,  of  course,  hope   to   se- 
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cure  the  most  desirable  positions.  Those  who  have  made  the  neces- 
sary preparation  are  almost  certain  to  secure  positions  of  responsibili- 
ty and  trust. 

ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Engineering  should  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  Admission  may  be  either  by  certificate 
or  examination.  Graduates  of  affiliated  schools  may  present  their 
certificates  to  the  registrar  at  matriculation,  as  full  credit  will  be 
given  for  all  approved  courses  taken  in  such  schools.  Credentials 
from  other  high  schools  of  recognized  standing  should  be  filed  with 
the  committee  on  admission  at  least  one  month  before  the  open- 
ing of  school.  The  committee  will  then  have  time  to  report  to  appli- 
cants upon  what  terms  they  may  be  admitted.  All  applicants  who 
do  not  hold  such  certificates  or  credentials  should  present  themselves 
for    examination. 

NOTE:  A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  university's  plan  of 
admission  will  be  found  in  the  general  catalogue,  under  the  head  of 
Admission,  or  in  the    separate  bulletin  dealing   with  admission. 

Admission  may  be  either  to  first  year  work  without  condition,  to 
work  as  an  unclassified  student,  or  to  advanced  standing. 

Admission    to   First  Year 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  usually  stated  in  units.  A 
unit  is  the  standard  amount  of«work  required  in  a  secondary  school 
subject,  given  five  times  a  week,  thirty-six  weeks,  with  recitation 
periods  not  less  than  forty  minutes  in  length.  A  unit  is  also  defined 
as  one-fourth  of  an  average  year's  work.  Fifteen  units  properly  se- 
lected will  admit  to  the  first  year's  work  without  condition.  The  units 
required  are  given  below: 

English  3 

*0ne  Foreign  Language  2 

History  1 

Algebra  l  l_2 

Geometry  1  1_2 

Free-hand  Drawing  1_2 

Physics  ,  i 

Electives  4  \_2 

*For  admission  to  the  School  of  Chemical  Engineering,  the  foreign 
language  must  be  German. 

Unclassified  Students 
Applicants  for  admission,  not  candidates  for   a    degree,    may   be 
admitted  to  work  suited  to  their  needs  with  the  approval  of  the  dean. 
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Such  applicants  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  must  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree. 

High  school  graduates  presenting  the  equivalent  of  at  least  three 
years  of  acceptable  work  may  be  admitted  to  part  of  the  first-year 
work,  while  making  up  deficiencies.  Deficiencies  must  be  made  up  as 
provided  for  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Advanced  Standing 
Advanced  standing  will  be  given  for  any  work  properly  done  in 
a  school  having  equal  entrance  and  other  requirements.     Application 
must  be  made  for  advanced  standing  at  matriculation. 

Tuition 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university.  In  the 
College  of  Engineering,  however,  certain  fees  and  deposits  are  re- 
quired in  a  number  of  courses.  The  amount  of  each  fee  or  deposit — 
where  one  is  required — is  stated  under  each  course  of  instruction 
given  below:  it  must  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  before  cards  of  admis- 
sion to  such  courses  will  be  given  out. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

EQUIPMENT 

For  a  description  of  the  laboratories,  buildings,  etc.,  and  for  other 
information  concerning  the  College  of  Engineering,  consult  the  proper 
section  in  the  general  catalogue,  or  the  bulletin  of  general  infor- 
mation. 

THE  HOUR  OR  UNIT  OF  CREDIT 

Every  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  represent 
for  the  average  student  approximately  three  hours  of  work  a  week 
through  one  semester.  Thus  in  lecture  or  recitation  work,  one 
hour  is  allowed  for  the  lecture  or  recitation  and  two  for  preparation, 
reading,  or  study.  Where  the  time  is  wholly  occupied  by  drawing, 
field,  or  laboratory  work,  three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester  are  ex- 
pected of  the  student  for  each  hour  that  counts  toward  graduation. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  WORK   OF  THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS 


First  Semester 
Chem.  la 5 


English  I 
.Math.  Ie 
Drawing  I 
Shop  I     . 
Phys.  Tr.  I 


First  Year  Engineering — All   Schools 

Second   Semester 

Chem.  Ill 5 

English  II 3 

Drawing  II 2 

Math.  Ill 5 

Shop  II 2 

Phys.  Tr.  II 


16 


17 


Chemical  Engineering 
Second    Year 


First  Semester 

Math  IV 5 

Physics  I  and  la      .      ...  5 

Chem.  V 5 

German  XIX 3 


Second   Semester 
Math.  XVe      .... 
Physics  II  and  Ha     .     . 

Chem.    VI 

German  XX      .... 


18 
Third    Year 


3 
5 
5 
3 

16 


First  Semester 

Chem.  VIII 5 

Chem.  XXIII 3 

M.  E.  VI 5 

M.  E.  II  and  Ilia      ....  4 


17 


Second    Semester 

Chem.  IX 5 

Chem.  XXIV 3 

C.  E.  VIII .  5 

Geol.  I 5 


18 


Fourth  Yeai 


First  Semester 

Chem.  XIV 5 

Chem.  XXI  and  XXII    ...  5 

Bacterioloy  I         4 

E.  E.  XVIII 2 

Chem.  XXV 2 


Second   Semester 

Chem.  XVII 5 

Chem.  XIX 3 

Bacteriology  IV 3 

E.  E.  XVIIIa 2 

Thesis    .      .......  3 


is 


16 
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Civil  Engineering 
Second  Year 


First  Semester 

Math.  IV 5 

Physics  I  and  la      .      ...  5 

Drawing  III 3 

C.  E.  I 3 

Drawing  IX 1 


17 


Second   Semester 

Math.  XVe 3 

Physics  II  and  Ha     .     .     .     .  5 

C.  E.  II 3 

C.  E.  Ill 3 

C.  E.  IV 2 

Drawing  X 1 

Electives 2 


19 


Third    Year 
First  Semester 

M.  E.  VI 5 

Geol.  I 5 

C.  E.  V 2 

C.  E.  XIV :     .  3 

M.  E.  II 3 

Drawing  XI 2 


20 


Second   Semester 

C.  E.  VIII 5 

English  XXI 2 

C.  E.  IX 3 

C.  E.  Vc 2 

M.  E.  Ha 1 

Drawing  XIc 2 

Electives 2 


17 


Fourth 

Year 

First  Semester 

C.  E.  X 

C.  E.  XII 

C.  E.  XIII 

C.  E.  XI 

E.  E.  XII , 

.     .     2 

.     .     3 

.     .    2 

.     3 

3 

Second   Semester 

'  C.  E.  Xc 

C.  E.  XIIIc 

E.  E.  XIII 

E.  E.  Xllla 

M.  E.  XIV 

Drawing  XII 

Bacteriology  IV        .  ,  .     . 

.    3 
.     3 
.     2 
.     1 
? 

E.  E.  Xlla     ...... 

Bacteriology  I       .     .     .     . 

.     1 

.     4 

.     2 
.     3 

18 


16 
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Second    Year 


First  Semester 

Math.  IV 5 

Physics  I  and  la      .      ...  5 

Drawing  III 3 

Drawing  Ila 2 

M.  E.  II .     .  3 

Shop  III 1 

19 


Second   Semester 

Math.  XVe      .      ......  3 

Physics  II  and  Ila     ....  5 

M.  E.V 3 

Drawing  IV      ......  2 

Shop  IV      .      ......  1 

Electives 3 

17 


Third   Year 


First  Semester 

M.  E.  VI 5 

M.  E.  X 3 

Physics  IV 2 

Physics  V 3 

E.  E.  II 5 

Electives 2 


20 


Second  Semester 

C.  E.  VIII 5 

M.  E.  Ila 1 

Math.  V 3 

English  XXI 2 

Chem.  XIX      .    ' 3 

E.  E.  Ila 1 

E.  E.  IV 4 

E.  E.  XIa 1 

20 


Fourth  Year 


First  Semester 

C.  E.  I 3 

M.  E.  Ilia 1 

Drawing  IX 1 

E.  E.  I 2 

E.  E.  Ill 4 

E.  E.  Ilia 2 

E.  E.  VIII 2 

E.  E.  XVI 3 

18 


Second  Semester 

C.  E.  IX 3 

M.  E.  XIV .2 

E.  E.  V 2 

E.  E.  VI 2 

E.  E.  X 2 

E.  E.  XVII .  2 

Thesis 


13 
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Mechanical   Engineering 


Second    Year 
First  Semester 

Math.  IV 5 

Physics  I  and  la      .      ...  5 

Drawing  III 3 

Drawing  Ha 2 

M.  E.  II 3 

Shop  III 1 

19 


Second   Semester 

Math.  XVe 3 

Physics  II  and  Ha    .     .     .     .  5 

M.  E.  I 3 

Drawing  IV 2 

Shop  IV 1 

Electives 3 

17 


Third    Year 


First  Semester 

M.  E.  VI 5 

M.  E.  XV 3 

M.  E.  Ill 3 

M.  E.  XII 3 

M.  E.  la 1 

Drawing  V 2 

Electives 2 

19 


Second  Semester 

C.  E.  VIII 5 

English  XXI 2 

M.  E.  IV 3 

C.  E.  IX 3 

M.  E.  V 3 

M.  E.  Ha 1 

Drawing  VII 2 

19 


Fourth  Year 


First  Semester 

M.  E.  VIII 3 

M.  E.  VII 3 

E.  E.  XII 3 

E.  E.  XHa 1 

C.  E.  I 3 

Drawing  IX 1 

Drawing  VIII 2 

M.  E.  Ilia 1 


17 


Second   Semester 

M.  E.  XIII 2 

M.  E.  IX 3 

E.  E.  XIII 2 

E.  E.  XHIa 1 

M.  E.  XI 3 

M.  E.  XIV    .......  2 

M.  E.  IVa 1 

Drawing  Villa 2 

Thesis . 

16 
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Second    Year 

First  Semester 

Physics  I  and  la      .      ...  5 

Math.  IV 5 

C.  E.  I 3 

Drawing  IX 2 

Geol.  I 3 

18 


Second  Semester 

Physics  II  and  Ha     .     .     . 

.     5 

Chem.  II      .      ... 

.     3 

Chem.  V      .      .     . 

.     5 

Geol.  II 

.     3 

16 


Third   Year 


First  Semester 

M.  E.  II 3 

Geol.  VII 3 

Chem.  IV 5 

Mining  Geol.  I 1 

M.  E.  VI 5 

Electives 2 


19 


Second  Semester 

C.  E.  II 4 

Drawing  X 1 

English  XXI 2 

Geol.  VIII 3 

Mining  Geol.  II 3 

Electives 6 

19 


Fourth     Year 


First  Semester 

E.  E.  XII 3 

Mining  Geol.  HI 3 

Mining  Geol.  IV 3 

Mining  Geol.  V 2 

Mining  Geol.  VI      ....  3 

Electives 3 


17 


Second  Semester 

E.  E.  XIII 2 

C.  E.  VIII .3 

Geol.  IV 3 

M.  E.  XIV 2 

C.E.IX 3 

Mining  Geol.  VII      .      ...  2 

Electives 2 

Thesis 

17 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


CHEMISTRY 

Professor    DeBarr,    Associate    Professor    Rue, 
Assistant  Professor  Calvert 

Course  la  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Chemistry  la.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  and  lectures 
with  recitations.  Students  are  required  to  use  the  chemicals  and 
chemical  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  in  this  course.  Deposit,  $10.00, 
Text,  Kahlenberg's  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  given  in  both  semesters: 

Lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  8:00,  laboratory,  M.  W.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  and 
S.,  from  8:00  to  12:00,  first  semester.    Associate  Professor  Rue. 

Lectures,T.  W.  F.,  atl:30,  laboratory,  M.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Rue.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  III.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Analysis  of  unknowns. 
Laboratory  and  lectures.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  I.  Deposit,  $10.00. 
Prescott  and  Johnson's  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections: 

Section  I,  lectures,  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  laboratory,  W.  F.,  from  1:30 
to  5:25,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Rue. 

Section  II,  lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  laboratory,  M.  T.  Th.  W. 
F.,  at    9:00,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Rue.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  V.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and  gravi- 
metric estimations.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
III.     Deposit,  $10.00. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections: 

Section  I,  lecture,  M.,  laboratory,  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20;  and  lab- 
oratory, M..T.  W.  Th,  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  Assistant  Professor 
Calvert. 

Section  II,  lecture,  M.,  laboratory,  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20;  and  lab- 
oratory, M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Calvert.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  VI.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Continuation  of  Chem- 
istry V.  Deposit,  $10.00,  Lecture,  W.,  laboratory,  M.  T.  Th.  F.,  at 
10:20;  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  second,  semester. 
Assistant  Professor  Calvert.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  VIII.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  embraces 
a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons  and  their 
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derivatives.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III.  Perkin  and  Kipping's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry.  Lectures  and  recitations, M.  T.  W.  Th,  F.,  at  9:00, 
first  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  IX.  Organic  Analysis:  Analysis  of  alkaloids  and 
organic  acids.  Examination  of  fat  and  oils.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
VIII.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Prescott's  Organic  Analysis.  Lecture,  F.,  labora- 
tory, M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:20;  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20, 
second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XIV.  Assaying:  This  course  deals  with  the  esti- 
mation of  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  etc.  by  the  wet  way,  and  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  use  of  fluxes  and  other  reagents.  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  V.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Lecture,  F.,  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W. 
Th.,  at  10:20;  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester. 
Assistant  Professor  Calvert.  5  hours. 

Chemistry  XVII.  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal  Analysis:  A  study  of 
iron,  coal,  and  steel  used  in  commerce  and  for  domestic  purposes 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Lecture,  F.,  at  11:20,  and 
nine  hours  laboratory  a  week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged,  second 
semester.    Professor  DeBarr.  5  hours 

Chemistry  XIX.  Electro-Chemistry:  This  course  takes  up  the 
elements  of  physical  chemistry.  Theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation 
migration  of  ions,  conductivity  of  solutions,  electromotive  force,  elec- 
trolysis, and  some  of  the  applications  of  electro-chemistry.  Prerequi- 
site, Chemistry  III,  Physics  II,  and  Mathematics  IV.  Deposit,  $5.00. 
Lectures  and  recitations,  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  laboratory,  W.,  from  1:30  to 
5:25,  second  semester.    Associate  Professor  Rue.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  XXI.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry:  Lectures 
and  recitations.  This  course  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  gas  laws, 
kinetic  theory  and  Van  der  Waal's  equation,  phase  rule,  theory  of 
electrolytic  dissociation,  etc.  This  course  should  be  taken  with  or 
followed  by  Chemistry  XXII.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III,  V,  and 
one  year  of  college  physics.  No  deposit.  Text,  Walker's  Introduction 
to  Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures  or  recitations,  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first 
semester.    Associate  Professor  Rue.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  XXII.  Elementary  Physico-Chemical  Measure- 
ments: A  laboratory  course  that  must  be  taken  with  or  after  Chem- 
istry XXI.  Molecular  weight  determinations  by  vapor  density,  freez- 
ing and  boiling  point  methods,  study  of  solutions,  solubility,  conductiv- 
ity, transport  numbers,  etc.  Deposit,  $5.00,  Six  hours  of  laboratory 
each  week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged,  first  and  second  semesters, 
Associate  Professor  Rue.  2  hours. 

Chemistry  XXIII.  Inorganic  Preparations:  Laboratory  with 
lectures.     Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III.     Deposit,  $10.00.     Lecture,  T.,  at 
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11:20,  and  six  hours  laboratory  a  week  at  hours  to  be  arranged  first 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Rue.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  XXIV.  Organic  Preparations:  Laboratory  with 
lectures.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III  and  VIII,  German  II.  Deposit, 
$10.00.  Lecture,  T.,  at  1:30,  and  laboratory,  M.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  4:25, 
second  semester.      Assistant  Professor  Calvert.  3  hours. 

Chemistry  XXV.  Chemical  Technology:  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations upon  the  processes  employed  in  industrial  chemistry.  Prereq- 
uisite, Chemistry  III,  V,  and  VIII.  No  deposit.  Text,  Thorpe's  Industrial 
Chemistry-     W.  F.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.      Professor  DeBarr.  2  hours. 


CIVIL    ENGINEERING 
Associate  Professor  Tucker,  Professor  Felgar, 
Professor    Dwight 

Civil  Engineering  I.  Surveying:  The  adjustment  and  use  of  the 
ordinary  instruments  of  surveying  such  as  the  tape,  chain,  compass, 
transit,  and  level.  The  common  operations  of  surveying  and  of  calcu- 
lating surveys  are  taught.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  Ie.  Civil  Engineer- 
ing I  and  Drawing  IX  must  be  taken  simultaneously.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20, 
Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.     Professor  Dwight.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  II.  Advanced  Surveying:  Especial  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  triangulation,  topography  and  hydrography,  astron- 
omy, and  geodesy.  The  theory  and  use  of  the  plane  table,  sextant, 
barometer,  slide  rule,  and  instruments  of  lesser  importance  are  studied. 
The  class  will  make  a  triangulation  survey  covering  one  section  of 
land,  take  topographic  notes  over  it  and  produce  •  a  finished  map  of 
the  section.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  I.  Civil  Engineering  II 
and  Drawing  X  must  be  taken  simultaneously.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  Th. 
from    1:30    to  5:25,  second  semester.     Professor  Dwight.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  III.  Roads  and  Pavements:  The  principles 
involved  in  the  location  and  construction  of  highways,  streets,  and 
roads,  together  with  a  study  of  road  building  materials,  and  the 
various  methods  of  paving.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  As- 
sociate Professor  Tucker.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  IV.  Astronomy  and  Geodesy:  Elementary 
principles  of  practical  astronomy  supplemented  by  practical  problems. 
Observations  which  may  be  needed  in  the  practice  of  the  engineer 
are  made  such  as  those  for  longitude,  time,  and  azimuth.  Methods  of 
conducting  a  geodetic  survey,  the  measurement  of  base  lines,  and 
precise    leveling    are    discussed   more    in  detail.      Prerequisite,   Civil 
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Engineering  II,  Mathematics  IV.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Tucker.  2  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  V  (and  Vc).  Railroad  Surveying:  A 
study  of  the  best  practice  in  railroad  field  work,  including  the  mathe- 
matics of  simple  and  compound  curves  and  of  earthwork  computation. 
Attention  is  given  to  staking  out  earthwork  and  structures  preparatory 
to  construction  and  to  supervision  of  construction.  Prerequisite, 
Civil  Engineering  II.  Civil  Engineering  V  (and  Vc)  and  Drawing  XI 
(and  XIc)  must  be  taken  simultaneously.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first 
semester,  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Tucker.  Each,  2  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  VIII.  Strength  of  Materials:  A  study  of  the 
strength  of  materials,  stresses  and  strains  in  beams,  columns,  and 
shafts;  elasticity,  flexure,  safe  loading,  designing.  Prerequisite  Me- 
chanical Engineering  VI.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester. 
Professor  Felgar.  5  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  IX:  Theoretical  Hydraulics:  Principles  of 
hydrostatic  and  hydro-dynamic  pressure;  laws  that  govern  the  flow  of 
water  through  orifices,  weirs,  pipes,  and  canals;  determination  of  ex- 
perimental coefficients  and  their  use.  Prerequisite,  Physics  II  and 
Mathematics  IV.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  Professor 
Dwight.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  X.  Foundations:  Foundations  on  land  and 
in  water,  cribwork,  cofferdams,  caissons,  pile,  and  pile  driving;  stone, 
brick,  concrete,  pneumatic  processes,  etc.  Prerequisite.  Civil  Engi- 
neering VIII  and  IX.  M,  W.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Tucker.  2  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  Xc.  Masonry  Structures:  Including  build- 
ing stone  and  quarrying  and  the  design  and  construction  of  arches, 
dams,  retaining  walls,  piers  and  buildings  of  stone,  brick  and  concrete 
masonry,  with  special  attention  to  reinforced  concrete.  Prerequisite, 
Civil  Engineering  VIII  and  IX.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00  second  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Tucker.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  XI.  Water  Supply  Engineering:  The  de- 
sign, construction,  and  maintenance  of  water  supply  systems,  both 
city  and  irrigation.  Quantity  and  quality  of  potable  water,  choice  of 
supply,  reservoirs,  dams,  and  elevated  tanks.  Prerequisite,  Civil  En- 
gineering VIII  and  IX.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Tucker.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  XII.  Structural  Engineering:  The  calcu- 
lation of  stresses  in  steel  roofs,  bridges,  and  buildings.  Studies  are 
made  of  systems  of  loading  and  the  solution  of  trusses  by  graphics. 
The  principles  taught  in  Civil  Engineering  VIII  are  brought  into  use  in 
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the  design  of  members.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  VIII.  T  Th. 
F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Tucker.  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  XIII  (and  Xlllc).  Railroad  Engineering: 
The  economic  theory  of  railroad  location,  based  upon  railroad  econom- 
ics, train  mechanics,  and  the  influence  of  grades,  curves,  rise,  and 
fall,  etc.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  V  (and  Vc).  M.  W.,  at 
9:00,  first  semester.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Tucker.  2  and  3  hours. 

Civil  Engineering  XIV.  Sewerage:  Design  and  construction 
of  sewerage  systems  both  separate  and  combined,  determination  of 
size  and  capacity  and  modern  methods  of  sewage  disposal.  Prerequi- 
site. Civil  Engineering  II.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20.  Associate  Professor 
Tucker.  3  hours. 


DRAWING 

Professor  Dwight,  Professor  Felgar,  Associate  ProfessorTucker, 
Mr.  Aitkenhead 

Drawing  I.  Technical  Drawing:  Free-hand  lettering,  stand- 
ard forms  for  titles  and  choice  of  alphabets.  Technical  free-hand 
drawing  from  simple  geometrical  models,  dimensioning,  and  prac- 
tical methods  of  representation.  Elementary  mechanical  draw- 
ing through  the  last  ten  weeks.  Graphic  solution  of  conic  sections 
and  other  plane  curves.  Deposit,  $2.50.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  4:25, 
first  semester.     Mr.  Aitkenhead.  2  hours. 

Drawing  II.  Mechanical  Drawing:  Simple  isometric  and 
orthographic  projections,  shade  lines  and  shadows,  working,  drawings, 
tinting,  and  conventional  representation.  Continued  practice  in  letter- 
ing. Prerequisite,  Drawing  I.  Deposit,  $2.50.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to 
4:25,  second  semester.      Mr.  Aitkenhead.  2  hours. 

Drawing  Ma.  Machine  Drawing:  Drawing  of  machine  details 
from  sketches  and  notes;  sketching  of  machine  parts  and  preparation 
of  working  drawings;  tracing  and  blue  printing;  practical  drafting-room 
methods.  Preparation  of  a  complete  set  of  drawings  for  some  simple 
machine.  Prerequisite,  Drawing  II.  Deposit,  $2.50.  M.  W.,  from 
1:30  to  4:25,  first    semester.     Mr.  Aitkenhead.  2  hours. 

Drawing  III  (Math.  XVIh.  Descriptive  Geometry:  Ortho- 
graphic projections  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  the  right  line  and 
plane;  nature  and  graphical  treatment  of  curved  and  warped  surfaces, 
intersections,  and  developments.     Principles  of   shades,  shadows,  and 
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linear  perspective;  isometric  projections.  Recitations  and  drawing. 
Prerequisite.  Drawing  I.  Deposit,  $2.50.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00.  first 
semester.     Professor  Dwight.  2  hours. 

Drawing  IV.  Machine  Design:  Theory  and  design  of  gears, 
screws,  cams,  belts,  and  simple  machines.  Recitations  and  drawing. 
Prerequisite,  Drawing  II.  Deposit,  $2.50.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  5:25, 
second  semester.     Mr.  Aitkenhead.  2  hours. 

Drawing  V.  Kinematic  Drawing  and  Engine  Design:  Ve- 
locity diagrams,  valve  and  indicator  diagrams,  and  preliminary,  work 
for  valve  and  steam  engine  design.  Deposit,  $2.50.  M.  W.,  from  1:30 
to    4:25,    first    semester.     Professor  Dwight. 

2  hours. 

Drawing  VII.  Steam  Engine  Design  Continued:  Complete 
design  of  a  steam  engine  with  detailed  working  drawing  of  all  its 
parts.  Deposit,  $2.50.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  second  semester. 
Professor  Dwight.  2  hours. 

Drawing  VIII.  Power  Plant  Design:  Selection  of  the  plan 
and  elevation  of  power  plant  and  machinery,  of  piping  system,  and  of 
coal  and  ash  handing  systems.  Prerequisite,  Drawing  VIII.  De- 
posit, $2.50.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  first  semester.  Professor 
Felgar.  2  hours. 

Drawing  Villa.  Power  Plant  Design  Continued:  Fee,  $1.00. 
Deposit,  $2.50.  M.  T.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  second  semester.  Professor 
Felgar.  2  hours. 

Drawing  IX.  Plotting  Surveys:  Making  scale  drawings  of 
areas  surveyed  in  the  field  and  the  plotting  of  profiles  and  contour 
maps  in  problems  of  drainage,  road  location,  landscape  engineering, 
etc.  Prerequisite,  Drawing  I.  Deposit,  $2.50.  Civil  Engineering  I  must 
be  taken  simultaneously.  T.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Dwight.  1  hour. 

Drawing  X.  Topographical  Drawing:  A  study  and  practice 
in  the  conventional  methods  of  representing  topography.  Particular 
study  is  given  to  contour  maps  and  the  solution  of  problems  relating 
thereto.  Prerequisite,  Drawing  IX.  Deposit,  $2.50.  t.,  from  1:30  to 
5:25,  second  semester.     Professor  Dwight.  1  hour. 

Drawing  XI  (and  Xlc).  Railroad  Drawing  and  Field  Work: 
In  the  first  semester  a  survey  is  made  for  a  railroad  from  two  to  three 
miles  in  length,  including  the  reconnaisance,  preliminary  survey,  and 
final  location,  and  the  line  is  plotted  from  the  notes  taken.  In  the 
second  semester  the  drawing  consists  of  the  construction  of  the  profile 
of  the  line  surveyed,  preparation  of  mass  diagram  to  determine  "haul," 
"borrow,"  and  "waste,"  while  the  field  work  consists  in  laying  out 
curves  of  various  kinds  and  in  staking  out    earthwork.      Prerequisite, 
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Civil  Engineering  II  (and  lie);  Civil  Engineering  V  (and  Vc)  should 
be  taken  simultaneously.  Deposit,  $2.50.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first 
and  second  semesters.     Associate  Professor  Tucker.       Each,  2  hours. 

Drawing  XII.  Design  of  Structures:  The  actual  detailing 
of  steel  roofs  and  bridges,  Complete  drawings  will  be  made  of  one 
steel  truss.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  XII.  Deposit,  $2.50.  T. 
Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.    Associate  Professor  Tucker. 

2  hours. 

Drawing  Xilc.  Bridge  Design:  A  study  in  bridge  details  and 
the  dimensions  of  parts.  Each  student  is  given  different  data  and  is 
required  to  make  all  computations  and  to  design  several  structures 
in  wood  and  metal:  such  as  a  plategirder  bridge,  a  pin-connected  steel 
truss  for  a  building  and  Howe  truss  and  riveted  truss  bridges.  Civil 
Engineering  XII  should  be  taken  simultaneously.  Deposit,  $2.50.  T.  F., 
from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.      Associate    Professor   Tucker. 

2  hours. 

Drawing  XIV  (and  XIVc).  Railway  and  Highway  Design: 
Problems  in  contour  location,  design  of  yards,  turn-outs,  signal  sys- 
tems, and  other  practical  railroad  problems  Civil  Engineering  XIII 
(and  XIIIc)  taken  simultaneously.  Deposit,  $2.50.  M.  W.,  from  1:30 
to  5:25,  first  semester.  M.  W.,  from  2:30  to  5:25,  second  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Tucker.  Each,  2  hours. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  Bozell,    Professor  Dwight 

Electrical  Engineering  I.  Primary  Batteries;  Storage  Bat- 
tery Engineering:  Chemical  nature,  action  and  behavior  of  primary 
batteries.  The  theory  and  action  of  the  storage  battery,  its  behavior 
under  different  conditions,  and  its  applications  to,  and  uses  in,  the 
electrical  engineering  field.  Lectures  and  recitations;  laboratory  work 
as  required.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  II  and  Chemistry 
XlXe.     M.  W.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.      Professor  Dwight.        2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  II.  Direct  Current  Dynamo  Machin- 
ery: Advanced  work  in  electricity  and  magnetism;  the  theory  and 
practice  of  direct  current  generators  and  motors.  Lectures  and  re- 
citations. Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Physics  V  and  IV. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.      Professor  Bozell.        5  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  lla.  Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory: Experimental  study  of  direct  current  generators  and  motors, 
and  their  operation  under  varied  conditions  and  requirements.  The 
calibration  of,  and  work    with,  direct  current   instruments.     Must  be 
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preceded  or  accompanied  by  Electrical  Engineering  II.  Fee,  $2.00. 
Section  I,  M.  T.,  from  1:30  to  5:25;  Section  II,  W.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25; 
for  first  nine  weeks,  second  semester.      Professor  Bozell.  1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  III.  Alternating  Current  Machinery: 
The  advanced  theory  of  alternating  currents,  and  the  study  of  the 
different  types  of  alternating  current  machines.  Commercial  types. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  IV 
and  XIa.     M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first   semester.     Professor  Bozell. 

4  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  Ilia.  Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory: Experimental  study  of  the  different  kinds  of  alternating  current 
machines;  the  methods  of  testing  and  operating.  Some  advanced 
work  in  operation  of  combinations  of  alternating  current  and  direct 
current  machinery.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Electrical 
Engineering  III.  Fee,  $4.00.  Section  I,  M.  T.,  from  1:30  to  5:25; 
Section  II,  W.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25;  first  semester.      Professor  Bozell. 

2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  IV.  Theory  of  Alternating  Currents: 
A  study,  mainly  mathematical,  of  alternating  current  phenomena,  and 
the  fundamental  theory  of  alternating  current  machinery.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Mathematics 
IV  and  Electrical  Engineering  II.  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second 
semester.     Professor  Bozell.  4  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  V.  Electric  Railway  Engineering: 
The  engineering  principles  and  practice  in  electric  railway  work. 
The  preliminary  calculations,  speed-time  curves  and  schedules,  power 
house  and  sub-stations,  rolling  stock,  transmission,  equipment.  Lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  assigned  reading,  and  calculations.  Prerequisite, 
Electrical  Engineering  III  and  Ilia.  T.  Th.,  at  9:00,  second  semester. 
Professor  Bozell.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  VI.  Electrical  Transmission  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Power:  The  practical  problems  encountered  in  the 
transmission  and  distribution  of  electric  energy.  The  systems-  for 
meeting  different  conditions.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  assigned 
reading;  laboratory  work  as  required.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engin- 
eering III  and  Ilia.  M.  W.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Professor 
Bozell.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  VIII.  Telegraph  and  Telephone  En- 
gineering: The  theory  of  electric  signaling  in  line  and  wireless 
telegraphy.  Modern  apparatus.  The  theory  of  the  operation  of 
telephone  apparatus  and  systems.  Building  up,  and  experimenting 
on,  actual  telephone  lines  and  circuits.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory.     Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Electrical  Engineer- 
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ing  III.  Fee,  $1.00.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  laboratory  as  required.  First 
semester.      Professor  Bozell.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  X.  Illuminating  Engineering:  A 
study  of  the  different  types  of  electric  illuminants,  their  color-effects, 
efficiency,  etc.  Photometric  tests.  Efficient  lighting.  Electric  light 
machinery,  equipment,  plants,  and  systems.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
assigned  readings.  Laboratory  work  as  required.  Prerequisite,  Elec- 
trical Engineering  III.  Fee  $1.00.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester. 
Professor  Bozell.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  Xla.  Electrical  Laboratory:  Ad- 
vanced electrical  measurements,  work  with  and  theory  of  measuring 
instruments,  apparatus,  circuits,  and  conditions  pertaining  especially 
to  alternating  currents.  Prerequisite,  Physics  IV.  Fee,  $2.00.  Sec- 
tion I,  M.  T.,  from  1:30  to  5:25;  Section  II,  M.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25; 
for  last  nine  weeks,  second  semester.     Professor  Bozell.  1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  XII.  Direct  Current  Dynamo  Ma- 
chinery: For  Civil,  Geological,  and  Mechanical  Engineering  students. 
Work  in  electricity  and  magnetism  and  the  theory  and  practice  of 
direct  current  machinery.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  IV  and  Physics  II  and  Ha.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first 
semester.     Professor  Dwight.  3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  Xlla.  Electrical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory: For  Civil,  Geological,  and  Mechanical  Engineering  students. 
Experimental  work  in  operation  of  direct  current  generators  and 
motors  and  the  instruments  used  in  connection.  Must  be  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  Electrical  Engineering  XII.  Fee,  $2.00.  F.,  from 
1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.       Professor  Dwight.  1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  XIII.  Alternating  Current  Machin- 
ery: For  Civil,  Geological,  and  Mechanical  Engineering  students.  The 
theory  and  practice  of  alternating  current  machinery.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  XII.  M.  W.;  at 
9:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Dwight.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  Xllla.  Electrical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory: For  Civil,  Geological,  and  Mechanical  Engineering  students. 
An  experimental  study  of  the  operation  of  different  commercial  types 
of  alternating  current  machines.  Perequisite,  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing XIII.  Fee,  $2.00.  F.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Dwight.  ■  1  hour. 

Electrical  Engineering  XVI.  Dynamo  Machine  Design: 
Theory  of  the  design  of  electrical  machinery  in  all  its  details — elec- 
trical, mechanical,  and  economical.  Each  student  will  be  required  to 
design  machines  to  meet  certain  conditions,  and  to    finish    all   calcul- 
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ation  and  drawings-  in  connection.  Lectures  and  periods  for  design 
work.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Electrical  Engineering 
HI  and  Ilia.  Deposit,  $2.50.  M.  W.,  at  9:00:  T.  Th.,  8:00  to  9:55,  F., 
8:00  to  9:55,  and  10:20  to    12:15,    first    semester.     Professor  Bozell. 

3  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  XVII.  Electrical  Power  Plants: 
The  economic  location  and  operation  of  power  plants.  Selection  a  -  J> 
installation  of  machinery.  Plans  and  estimates.  This  course  will 
cover  the  complete  design  by  the  student  of  a  power  plant  to  fill 
given  conditions;  full  detailed  drawings  will  be  required.  Lectures 
and  periods  for  design  work.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering 
XVI  and  Mechanical  Engineering  X  and  Ilia.  Deposit,  $2.50.  Lec- 
tures, T.  Th.,  at  8:00,  design  periods,  M.  W.  F.,from  8:00  to  9:55,  second 
semester.      Professor  Bozell.  2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  XVIII.  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery: 
For  Chemical  Engineering  students.  Principles  of  electrical  measur- 
ing instruments;  and  of  direct  and  alternating  current  machinery- 
Small  industrial  installations.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Prerequisite, 
Physics   Ha.     M.    W.,    at    9:00,    first    semester.    Professor  Bozell. 

2  hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  XVIIIa.  Electrical  Engineering 
Laboratory:  For  Chemical  Engineering  students.  Work  with  elec- 
trical measuring  instruments;  experimental  study  of  direct  and  alter- 
nating current  machinery.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  XVIII. 
Laboratory  and  conferences.  Fee,  $4.00.  W.  Th.,  1:30  to  5:25,  second 
semester.     Professor  Bozell.  2  hours. 

Thesis:  Preliminary  reading  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
semester  on  some  selected  subject.  In  the  second  semester  the  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  devote  most  of  his  free  time  to  the  personal  in- 
vestigation, experimental  or  other,  of  his  subject  and  to  write  an  ac- 
ceptable thesis  upon  his  results  and  conclusions.  Conferences  and  in- 
vestigation. Fees  as  may  be  necessary-  Hours  by  appointment. 
Professor  Bozell. 


MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 

Professor  Felgar,    Professor  Dwight,  Mr.  Aitkenhead 

Mechanical  Engineering  I.     Valve  Gears  and  Indicators:     A 
study  of  the  valve  motions  of   the    steam    engine    and    of   indicator 
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cards.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.    Mr.  Aitkenhead.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  la.  Mechanical  Laboratory:  Study 
and  calibration  of  instruments  and  testing  of  simple  machines.  Fee, 
$2.00.     T.,  from    1:30    to    5:25,    first  semester.     Professor  Felgar. 

1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  II.  Elements  of  the  Steam  Engine 
and  Boiler:  A  brief  study  of  the  principles  of  steam  engines  and 
boilers.  M.W.  F.,at  11:20,  first  semester.     Mr.  Aitkenhead.         3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Ha.  Mechanical  Laboratory:  Test- 
ing of  materials  of  construction,  cement  testing,  etc.  Fee,  $2.00. 
T.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.     Professor  Felgar.  1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  III.  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineer- 
ing: A  study  of  fuels,  types  of  boilers,  and  accessories  in  detail. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  II.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first 
semester.     Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Ilia.  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory: Fuel  and  flue  gas  analysis,  calorimetry,  efficiency  tests 
of  steam  and  gas  engines.  Fee,  $2.00.  F.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first 
semester.     Professor  Felgar.  1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IV.  Steam  Engineering:  A  de- 
scriptive course  including  prime  movers,  air  compressors,  refrigerat- 
ing machinery,  etc.,  using  texts  and  catalogues.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00, 
second  semester.     Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IVa.  Mechanical  Engineering 
Laboratory:  A  study  of  lubricating  oils  and  lubrication,  efficiency 
tests  of  steam  and  gas  engines  with  special  reference  to  thermal 
efficiency  including  a  complete  boiler  and  engine  test.  Fee,  $2.00. 
Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25.  second  semester.     Professor  Felgar.       1  hour. 

Mechanical  Engineering  V.  Thermodynamics:  Study  of 
the  relations  of  heat  phenomena.  Theory  of  gases  and  vapors. 
Theory  of  heat  engines  and  discussion  of  heat  efficiencies.  Pre- 
requisite, Physics  I,  II,  and  III,  and  Mathematics  IV.  U.  W.  F.,  at 
at  11:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  VI.  Mechanics:  A  study  of  the 
laws  of  statics  and  dynamics.  Action  of  forces  upon  bodies  and 
resultant  motions.  Prerequisite,  Integral  Calculus.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F., 
at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Felgar.  5  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  VII.  Heat  Engines:  Thermody- 
namics applied  to  engines,  both  vapor  and  internal  combustion. 
M.  W.,  at  9:00,  and  Th.,  at  9:00,  and  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester. 
Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  VIII.  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineer- 
ing:    A  continuation  of  Mechanical  Engineering  III.     A  study  of   the 
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steam  engine,  steam  turbine,  steam  pumps  and  accessories,  with 
reference  to  design,  cost,  and  installation  in  a  power  plant.  Prerequi- 
site. Mechanical  Engineering  III.  T.  Th.  -F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester. 
Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IX:  Heating  and  Ventilation:  Na- 
ture and  properties  of  heat,  principles  of  ventilation,  heat  given  off  by 
radiating  surfaces,  steam  heating  boilers,  various  systems  of  piping, 
mechanical  systems  of  heating  and  ventilation.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00, 
second  semester.     Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  X.  Advanced  Steam  Engineering: 
Study  of  heat  losses  in  the  steam  engine  with  methods  of  reducing 
the  same;  corresponding  superheating,  jacketing,  design  of  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engine;  steam  jet,  design  of  a  steam  turbine.  This  course 
is  designed  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  electrical  engineer.  T.  Th.  F., 
at  9:00.  first  semester.     Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XI.  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineer- 
ing: A  continuation  of  Mechanical  Engineering  VIII  with  special 
reference  to  power  plant- accessories,  cost  of  power,  tests  and  types  of 
specifications.  Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  VIII.  M.  W.  F., 
at  10:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Felgar.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XII.  Machine  Design:  Proportion- 
ing and  designing  of  machine  parts  for  durability  and  strength.  •  Pre- 
requisite, Mechanical  Engineering  VI.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semes- 
ter.    Professor  Dwight.  3  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XIII.  The  Gas  Engine:  Power,  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  gas  engine.  The  use  of  gasoline,  petroleum, 
distillate,  and  producer  gas.  The  Producer  Gas  Plant.  Prerequisite, 
Mechanical  Engineering  IV.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Felgar.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XIV.  Contracts  and  Specifications: 
A  study  of  the  principles  of  business  law  with  special  reference  to 
engineering  and  engineering  contracts.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Tucker.  2  hours. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XV.  Kinematics:  A  study  of  the  motion 
of  machine  parts  and  of  transmission  of  motion  by  belts,  gears,  cams, 
etc.    T.  Th.,  at    9:00,    first    semester.      Professor  Dwight.         3  hours. 


MINING    GEOLOGY 
Professor    


Mining  Geology  I.      Elements     of    Mining     Engineering:     A 
course  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  the    chief    features     of 
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the  profession  of  mining  engineering.  T.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.   1  hour. 

Mining  Geology  II.  Mining  Engineering:  This  course  with 
the  mechanism  and  tools  of  mining,  methods  of  prospecting  and 
the  opening  up  of  deposits,  including  the  sinking  of  shafts  and 
slopes,  the  driving  of  levels,  and  the  working  of  stopes  or  rooms.  T. 
Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Mining  Geology  III.  Mining  Engineering  (Continued):  In 
this  course  are  considered  hydraulicking,  tramming,  hoisting  of  ore, 
coal,  and  men,  pumping,  ventilating,  lighting,  explosions,  fires,  un- 
derground survey,  and  manipulation  of  men.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00, 
second  semester.  3  hours. 

Mining  Geology  IV.  Ore  Dressing:  This  course  treats  of 
the  various  methods  of  crushing  and  concentrating  ores.  M.  T.  Th., 
at  1:30,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Mining  Geology  V.  Metallurgical  Laboratory:  A  course  in 
which  the  student  makes  a  practical  study  of  the  working  of  ma- 
chines, furnaces,  etc.,  used  in  the  processes  of  ore  preparation  and 
metallurgy.  The  course  further  treats  of  roasting,  smelting,  amalga- 
mating, leaching  and  electrolytic  treatment  of  copper,  lead,  silver, 
and  gold  ores.     M.  W.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  2  hours. 

Mining  Geology  VI.  Mining  Operations:  This  course  is  in 
part  a  continuation  of  Mining  Geology  V,  but  includes  also  a 
study  of  the  various  motors  and  sources  of  power  in  mining  work. 
T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  3  hours. 

Mining  Geology  VII.  Metallurgy  of  Ferrous  and  Non-Fer- 
rous  Mineral:  This  course  deals  with  the  processes  for  extracting 
the  various  metals  from  their  ores  and  treats  of  fuels  and  refrac- 
tories,   etc.     Lectures,    W.    F.,  at    1:30,    second    semester.      2  hours. 


SHOP  WORK 
Mr.   Aitkenhead 
Shop  I.     Woodworking:    The  care  and  use  of   tools  and    wood- 
working machinery;  exercises  in  sawing,   planing,  mortising,    framing, 
dove-tailing,  turning,  and  pattern  making.    Fee,  $5.00.     Section    I,  T., 
from  1:30  to  6:00.     Section    II,    Th.,  from  1:30  to  6:00,    first    semester. 

1  hour. 

Shop   II.     Forge  and   Foundry  Work:     Forge  work  consists  of 

care  of  forge,  use  of  tools,  forging,  welding,    tempering,    tool   making; 

foundry  work,  moulding,  casting,  cupola  practice,    brass  casting.     Fee, 

$5.00.    T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  6:00,  second  semester.  2  hours. 

Shop  III.     Machine   Shop:     Chipping,  filing,  use  of   lathe,    drill 
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press,  and  emery  wheels.     Fee,  $5.00.      S.,    from    8:00    to    12:30,    first 
semester.  1  hour. 

Shop  IV.  Machine  Shop:  A  continuation  of  Course  III,  using 
the  shaper,  planer,  grinding  machine,  and  milling  machine  and  con- 
structing special  exercises.  Fee,  $5.00.  S.,  from  8:00  to  12:30,  second 
semester.  1  hour. 

ADDITIONAL  COURSES 
Courses  listed  here    but    not  described    will   be    found    described 
in  full  under  the  head  of  Courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Bacteriology  I: 
Bacteriology  IV: 


BACTERIOLOGY 
Professor  Turley 
General  Bacteriology. 
Sanitary  Bacteriology. 


5  hours. 
3  hours. 


ENGLISH 
Professor   Brewer,     Miss  Brooke 
English  I:     English  Composition.  3  hours. 

English  II:     English  Composition.  3  hours. 

English  XXI;     Advanced  English  Composition.  2  hours. 


GEOLOGY 
Professor  Taylor 
Geology  I:     General  Geology. 
Geology  II:     Historical  Geology. 
Geology  IV:     Economic  Geology. 
Geology  VII:     Mineralogy. 
Geology  VIII:     Lithology. 


3  hours. 
3  hours. 
3  hours. 
3  hours. 
3  hours. 


MATHEMATICS 
Professor  Reaves,   Associate  Professor  Kent 

Mathematics  le.  Algebra  and  Trigonometry:  This  course  is 
substantially  a  combination  of  Courses  I  and  Ha.  and  has  the  same 
prerequisite  as  Course  I.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  engineering 
freshmen,  but  is  open  also  to  other  students.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at 
11:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Reaves.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  III:     Analytic  Geometry.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  IV:     Calculus.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  V:     Differential  Equations.  3  hours. 

Mathematics  XVe.     Advanced  Calculus:     A    continuation    of 
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Mathematics  IV  with  numerous    applications   to    practical   problems. 
M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.      Associate  Professor  Kent. 

3  hours. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
Mr.   Wantland 
Physical  Training  I. 
Physical   Training   II. 


1  hour. 
1  hour. 


PHYSICS 

Professor  Haseman 

Physics  I:     General  Physics. 

Physics  la:     Physics  Laboratory. 

Physics  II:     General  Physics. 

Physics  I  la:    Physical  Laboratory. 

Physics  IV:    Advanced  Physics  Laboratory. 

Physics  V:     Electricity  and  Magnetism. 


hours, 
hours, 
hours, 
hours, 
hours, 
hours. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 


Class  work  of  the  Summer  Session  begins  at  7:15  a.  m.,  Monday, 
June  17,  1912.  Students  should  be  present  on  Saturday,  June  15,  for 
the  purpose  of  enrolling,  and  students  who  are  uncertain  about  the 
sufficiency  of  their  entrance  work  should  be  present  on  Friday,  June  14. 

ADMISSION 

For  entrance  no  formal  examinations  will  be  required,  but  admis- 
sion will  be  granted  upon  application  when  it  shall  appear  to  the 
faculty  that  the  applicant  is  of  sufficient  maturity  and  training  to  prof- 
it by  the  exercises  of  the  session.  When  entering  the  university  for 
the  first  time  a  student  is  advised  to  bring  a  certified  copy  of  his 
credits.  This  will  facilitate  in  enrollment  and  classification  and  will 
furnish  data  to  make  his  record  complete  in  the  office  of  the  registrar. 

CREDIT 

It  is  intended  that  university  credit  shall  be  given  only  to  stu- 
dents who  are  qualified  to  do  systematic  work.  The  entrance  require- 
ments must  be  satisfied  by  students  who  wish  to  secure  credit  for 
work  done  during  the  summer.  (See  pages  43  to  45  of  the  general 
catalogue.) 

In  general,  credit  will  be  given  at  the  rate  of  one  college  hour  for 
sixteen  exercises.  A  course  of  six  lectures  weekly  during  eight  weeks 
will  have  a  credit  value  of  three  hours.  Such  a  course  will  be  reckon- 
ed at  one-half  unit  of  entrance  credit  for  students  making  up  deficien- 
cies. A  smaller  or  larger  number  of  periods  per  week  will  receive 
credit  in  due  proportion  to  the  time  spent. 

The  normal  amount  of  credit  obtainable  during  the  session,  by  a 
student  devoting  his  whole  time  to  courses  strictly  of  university  grade, 
is  eight  hours.  A  bachelor's  degree  represents  124  or  more  hours  of 
credit,  distributed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  college  in 
which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  obtainable  during  the  summer  by 
students  making  up  deficiencies  is  one  and  one-half  units  of  entrance 
credit.   The  requirements  for  admission  to  freshman  standing  cover 
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fifteen  units  distributed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  college 
which  the  student  desires  to  enter. 

GRADUATE    WORK 
Persons  competent  to  enroll  in  the  Graduate   School    may    carry  on 
work    during   the     summer     session    which    will    count    toward    the 
master's  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  master's  degree  may  present  themselves  for 
examination  after  attendance  upon  three  summer  sessions,  supple- 
mented by  satisfactory  work  done  in  absentia  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee  on  graduate  studies. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis,  approved  by  the  student's  major  profes- 
sor, must  be  chosen  before  the  close  of  the  first  summer  session  the 
candidate  is  in  attendance.  The  completed  thesis  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  student's  major  professor  two  weeks  before  the  close  of 
the  summer  session  in  which  the  student  applies  for  his  final  exami- 
nation. 

APPLIED   MUSIC 

Private  lessons  in  piano,  voice,  and  violin  will  be  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  faculty  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  For  fees,  etc., 
see  page  33  of  the  general  catalogue.  The  summer  session  is  con- 
sidered in  all  respects  the  equivalent  of  one-half  of  the  regular 
semester. 

COURSES   OFFERED 

Chemistry  la,  and  Chemistry  II  or  III;  Education  lb  or  Via,  III,  and 
IV;  English  I,  II,  VI  or  XII,  and  XVI;  French  I  and  X;  German  I  and 
XIV;  Greek  I,  and  Greek  X  or  Classical  Archaeology  IV;  History  lb, 
XVIII,  and  XXX;  Latin  CD,  and  Latin  VII  or  VIII;  Mathematics  B,  I, 
Ha,  and  III;  Physics  I  and  la,  or  II  and  Ha;  Psychology  VIII;  Sociology 
I  and  II;  and  Zoology  X  are  offered  in  the  summer  of  1912. 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  1910-11 


Nineteenth   Annual   Commencement,    June  8,    1911 


MASTER    OF  ARTS 


Ralph  Harold  Dangerfield 
Minnie  May  Forbes 


Oscar  Edward  Harder 
John  Henry  Voss 


BACHELOR    OF   ARTS 


Frank  Allen  Balyeat 
Mary  Jane  Bamford 
Herbert  Augustus  Berlin 
Lottie  Louise  Boyle 
Lydia  Mamie  Brady 
Mabel  Irene  Bridgewater 
Howard  Storm  Browne 
John  A  Bryan 
Everett  Carpenter 
Elisha  Marvin  Castleberry 
Richard  Adolphus  Conkling 
Flora  Taylor  Corn 
Eva  May  Daves 
Everette  Lee  DeGolyer 
John  Duchow 
Myrle  Edie 
Perlee  Dair  Erwin 
John  Guy  Hardie 
John  Franklin  Harris 
Albert  Willard  Hendrix 


James  Leonard  Highsaw 
Darrell  C  Jenks 
Vivian  Ursula  Lamar 
W  King  Larimore 
Caroline  Wynn  Ledbetter 
Mary  Grace  Lee 
Grace  Olive  Leeper 
Arthur  Hall  Mayginnes 
Margaret  May  Melvin 
Clara  Ellen  Merkle 
Morris  Thurman  Myers 
James  Nairn 
Earle  Sellers  Porter 
Shelley  E  Tracy 
Jacob  Kermit  Warkentin 
Frank  William  Whinery 
Issac  Loren  Williamson 
Robert  Harrison  Wood 
Roy  Ulysses  Woods 
Albert  Lloyd  Young 


BACHELOR  OF   SCIENCE 

James  Winston  Rogers  Cassie  Belle  Rose 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  PIANO 

Julia  Anita  Meier 


Cora  Elizabeth  Higgins 
Mary  Dearth  Hunter 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  VOICE 


Bess  McLennan 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  VIOLIN 

Cora  Elizabeth  Higgins 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN    ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Verne  E  Alden  Earle  Briggs  Johnson 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CIVIL   ENGINEERING 

Clarence  William  McFerron 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE 

Walter  B  Adams  William  Ewell  Montgomery 

Herman  Gustav  Brandes  J  Arthur  Mullins 

Walter  Traynor  Dardis  Leon  Lewis  Patterson 

Elmer  E  Darnell  A  Sylvester  Piper 

John  Wesley  Francis  Blair  Points 

Katherine  Josephine  Kelly  Virgil  May  Wallace 

Samuel  Frank  LeFevre  Elizabeth  Katherine  Youngman 

James  R  McLauchlin 

PHARMACEUTICAL    CHEMIST 

Joseph  Otis  Ballenger  Carroll  Harris  McFerron 

David  Miller  Garland  Vernon  Malcolm  Mulkey 

Andrell  Bratton  Haas  Hubert  Maurice  Nicholson 

John  Darwin  Haas  Keris  Equan  Sharrock 

Leo  James  Housh  Sidney  Gordon  Wheeler 
Joseph  Otto  Little 

GRADUATING   EXERCISES 

Summer  Session  1911 

MASTER   OF   ARTS 

Peter  Winiferd  Swartz 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Dorothy  Vaughan  Bell  Edward  Everett  Dale 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS  1911-12 


GRADUATE     SCHOOL 

Aitkenhead,  William,  B.  S.,  Purdue,  '02 

Mathematics  Norman 

Barrett,  Stephen  Melvil,  B.  S.,  Drury,  '04,  A.  M.,   09 

Economics  Norman 

Belt,  Benjamin  Carlton,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '10 

Education  Norman 

Bozell,  Isadel  Heath,  B.  A.,  Washburn,    10 

English  Norman 

Brown,  Wilbur  Ellsworth,  B.  S.,  Epworth,  '11 

Chemistry  Oklahoma  City 

Browne,  Howard  Storme,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '11 

Chemistry  Tonkawa 

Buttram,  George  Franklin,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '10 

Chemistry  Ada 

Clifton,  Eva  May 

English  Manhattan,  Kans. 

Cotten,  Mittie  Josephine,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '10 

German  Tecumseh 

Duchow,  John,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '11 

German  Perry 

Garrett,  Robert  Ernest 

Geology  Oklahoma  City 

Mitchell,  George  Brinton,  A.  B.,  Waynesburg,  '00 

History  Hastings 

Myers,  Morris  Thurman,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '11 

Chemistry  Shawnee 
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Porter,  Earle  Sellers,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '11 

Chemistry  Guthrie 

Rader,  Jesse  Lee,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '08 

Economics  Newkirk 

Reeds,  Artie  Car),  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '10 

Geology  Norman 

Rue,  Mary  Flagler,  A.  B.,  Adelphi,  '06 

English  Norman 

Sloniger,  Zazel,  A.  B.,  Doane,  '10 

German  Norman 

Wantland,  Charles  William,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '10 

Economics  .  Purcell 

Wood,  Homa,  A.  B.,  Blackwell,  '11 

English  Blackwell 

Summer  of  1911 

Bridgewater,  Mable  Irene,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '11 

Education  Norman 

Castleberry,  Elisha  Marvin,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '11 

Political  Science  Olustee 

Erwin,  Perlay  Dair,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '11 

Political  Science  Wellston 

Forbes,  Minnie  May,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '10;  M.  A.,  ,11 

English  Norman 

Holt,  Leona  Caroline,  A.  B.,  Ft.  Worth  Polytechnic,  '09 

German  Norman 

Jones,  Milo  J.,  A.  B.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  '09 

Political  Science  Rutherford,  N.  C. 

Leach,  William  Tecumseh,  B.  A..  Oklahoma,  '08 

Education  Norman 

Lee,  Mary  Grace,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '11 

Education  Morning  Sun,  la. 

Montgomery,  Myrtle  Winifred,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '07 

English  Norman 

Radcliffe,  Earle  Warren,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '08 

Economics  Enid 

Whinery,  Frank  William,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '11 

Education  Perry 

Williamson,  Isaac  Loren,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  '11 

Philosophy  Renfrow 


Total  number  of  students 
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THE   COLLEGE  OF  ARTS   AND  SCIENCES 
Seniors 


Allen,  Clinton  M 
Ambrister,  Eugene  Lamar 
Ambrister,  Hubert 
Baker,  Robert  Earl 
Balyeat,  Ray  Morton 
Barrow,  Lucy  Elizabeth 
Bell,  Lucile  Katheryn 
Berrigan,  Agnes  Mary 
Blum,  Nellie 
Buxton,  Gertrude  Laura 
Caldwell,  Alta  Beulah 
Clifford,  Frank  Harrison 
Crabtree,  James  Russell 
Crawford,  Johnson  Tallie 
Denison,  Edith  Bertha 
De  Porte,  Joseph  Vital 
Dorchester,  Frances  May 
Eagleton,  Mary  Eloise 
Ellenberger,  Myrtle  Faye 
Evans,  Edward  Andrews 
Foster,  Otto  Earl 
Graham,  Emmett  Downey 
Hamilton,  Charles  Walter 
Harness,  Mary 
Haun,  Harry  Lee 
Haun,  Ray  Homer 
Herald,  John  Martin 
Himes,  Alice 
Howe,  Helen  Margaret 
Johnson,  Homer  Lee 
Jones,  Clarence  Kenneth 
Lewis,  Herschel  Venus 
Maxwell,  Lloyd  William 
McBride,  Earl  Duwain 
McCance,  Meredith  Loren 
McFerron  Elva  Ellen 
McMahan,  Alvin  Mann 
Messenger,  Evelina 


Edmond 

Norman 

Norman 

Orlando 

Wellston 

Norman 

Norman 

Waukomis 

Lyndon,  Kans. 

Oklahoma  City 

Helena 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City 

Ada 

Norman 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pauls  Valley 

Pawnee 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City 

Chandler 

Norman 

Ithaca,  Mich. 

Lexington 

Pond  Creek 

Pond  Creek 

Cleo 

Norman 

Norman 

Two  Buttes,  Colo. 

Paoli,  Ind. 

Edmond 

Sparks 

Watonga 

Mutual 

Norman 

Union  City 

Holdenville 
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Miller,  Nannie  Lee 
Minteer,  Edwin  Dillin 
Monnett,  Victor  Elvert 
Newby,  Jerry  Bowers 
Newby,  Merle  Edelweiss 
Oliver,  Bertha  C 
Orr,  Charles  Lawrence 
Rhodes,  Everett  Otis 
Rinehart,  Lora  Frances 
Roark,  Louis 
Smith,  Sam  Jones 
Taylor,  Pleasant  Addison 
Thacker,  Mabel  Arvilla 
Thomas,  Tula  May 
Thompson,  John  Cleveland 
Trout,  Laurence  Emory 
Von  Keller,  Beatrice  Irene 
Waite,  Verdi  Valetine 
Webb,  Ulys 
Williams,  Collins  Collier 


Juniors 


Alexander,  Etta  Dealva 
Andrew,-  Ransel  Eugene 
Berry,  Roger  E 
Capshaw,  Winifred 
Christmas,  Earle 
Clark,  Glenn  Cecil 
Cook,  Howard 
Cowles,  Carl  Robert 
Banner,  Vernice  Earle 
Darrough,  Paul  Gladstone 
Denison,  Eunice  Esther 
Denyer,  Samuel  Arthur 
Dunn,  Robert  North 
Edwards,  Harold  Sebum 
Ehman,  Ethelyn 
Fleming,  Marquis  Leroy 
Forbes,  Ola  Alice 
Garside,  Bettice  Alston 
Geyer,  Edmond  Bruce 
Guisinger,  Charles  Wesley 
Haines,  Sarah  Deborah 
Harley,  John  Thomas 


Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Ron- 
Marshall 
Osceola,  Ark. 
Oklahoma  City 
Ada 
Robberson 
Lexington 
Chelsea 
Erick 
Norman 
Ardmore 
Payne 
Tipton 
Brundidge,  Ala. 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City 

Pond  Creek 

Norman 

Pond  Creek 

Comanche 

Chickasha 

Arapaho 

Stillwater 

Hugo 

Norman 

Chandler 

Poteau 

Olustee 

Sulphur 

Hobart 

Norman 

Stringtown 

Norman 

McCloud 

Norman 

Phillips 
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Harper,  Cleo  Helen 
Haug,  Bailey  Sherman 
Hazeltine,  Roy  Sylvester 
Hocker,  Reginal  Nicol 
Howe,  Frank  George 
♦Hughe's,  Don  Newton 
Jacksorr,  Robert  Edward 
Johnson,  Joe  Weaver 
Keenan,  Robert  Bruce 
Leach,  Grace  Martha 
McWhirt,  Burr  Best 
Meacham,  Ray  Ferrell 
Meyer,  Clara 
Meyer,  Milton  Fredric 
Mitchell,  John  Blake 
Myers,  George  Harrison 
Parkhurst;  Robert  Moore 
Patton,  Esther 
Robey,  Roberta  R 
Robey,  Winnie  D 
Shuff,  Harvey  Oliver 
Snider,  Lafayette  Benjamin 
Stephens,  Nina 
Stratton,  Constance 
West,  Benjamin  Harrison 
Wheeler,  Dona  Ogle 
Whitehurst,  Martha  Annette 
Wiggins,  Mary 
♦Deceased 


Sophomores 


Adams,  Eva  Ruth 
Andress,  Grace  Pahlman 
Armstrong,  William  Judson 
Aurin,  Fritz 
Baggette,  Julia  Anna 
Barbour,  Avis  Caroline 
Berry,  Charles  Nelson 
Boatman,  Andrew  Nimrod 
Bretch,  Luella  Mildred 
Brewster,  Finley  Forester 
Bristow,  Florence  Lois 
Brown,  Harry  James 


Poteaa 

Luther 

Norman 

PurceH 

Norman 

Norman 

Sallisaw 

Durarit 

Tahlequah 

Norman 

Roff 

Clinton 

Tecumseh 

Holton,  Kans. 

Blanchard 

Muskogee 

Cherokee 

St  John's,  Kans. 

Davidson 

Davidson 

Piedmont 

Weatherford 

Chandler 

Erie,  Kans. 

Navina 

Dill 

Ardmore 

Sulphur 


Mountain  View 

Norman 

Boswell 

Tecumseh 

Tahlequah 

Prague 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City 

Hobart 

Pryor 

Pryor 

Anadarko 
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Buford,  Eddie  Dora 


Cash,  Edna 

Connor,  Charles  Clay 

Cox,  Roy  William 

Dale,  Gilbert  Ralston 

Dannenberg,  Waldemar  Nathaniel 

Davidson,  Ruth  Salome 

Duncan,  Edwin  Burton 

Eagleton,  Elvie  Elizabeth 

Edgerton,  Curt  Donavon 

Eischeid,  John  Theodore 

Fielding,  Edgar  Wayne 

Forbes,  Beulah  Belle 

Goe,  William  Emanuel 

Harris,  Mary  Elizabeth  Robey 

Hill,  George  Robert 

Holtzschue,  Helen  Louise 

Houk,  Joseph  Dawson 

Hunter,  Willa  Winston 

Klein,  Bessie  Louise 

Lee,  Muna 

McCullough,  Archibald  Mason 

Memminger,  Charles  Burrows 

Merkle,  Bessie  Elizabeth 

Nichols,  Clarence  VanBuren 

Oliver,  Mayme 

Orr,  Ben  Forrester 

Parker,  Everett  Cecil 

Pruet,  Robert  Ray 

Randol,  Robert  Luther 

Roark,  James  Henry 

Robey,  Annie  Laurie 

Rogers,  Charley  Elkins 

Rubendall,  Glenn  Wise 

Sanders,  Jesse  Thomas 

Sloniger,  Inez 

Spears,  Roy  Alonzo 

Steele,  Charles  Brigham 

Stephens,  Beitie 

Strother,  Grover  Dudley 

Swan,  Neva  Merle 

Tisdel,  Dana  Mason 

Tolbert,  Jennie  Gilbert 


Arapaho 

Oklahoma  City 

Arapaho 

Arapaho 

Eldorado 

Chelsea 

Wagoner 

Oklahoma  City 

Pawnee 

Sapulpa 

Cordell 

Sulphur 

Norman 

Norman 

Salida.  Colo 

Vinita 

Oklahoma  City 

Isabella 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City 

Hugo 

Billings 

Atoka 

Norman 

Anadarko 

Guthrie 

Roff 

Anadarko 

Norman 

Ardmore 

Oklahoma  City 

Davidson 

Ozark,  Mo. 

Marlow 

Snyder 

Crete,  Nebr. 

Granite 

Sneed 

Chandler 

Altus 

Oklahoma  City 

Muskogee 

Hobart 
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Toomer,  Morrison  Reasoner 
Turnbull,  Charles  Cleveland 
Van  Slyke,  Frank  Eugene 
Weaver,  Floy 
Wells,  Eugene  S 
Westhafer,  Terence  Onas 
White,  Luther  Herman 
Wiggins,  Nell 
Williams,  Grace  Esther 
Yeager,  Valeria  Helen 
Zink,  Mildred  Cora 


Freshmen 


Anderson,  Helen  Rebecca 
Bell,  Charles  Curry 
Bell,  John  Montgomery 
Berrigan,  Allegra 
Bigford,    Ruth  Ivie 
Blackman,  Will  McNeese 
Bollman,  Noah  Newton 
Bonham,  Earl 
Bowen,  Orloff  Lake 
Burrus,  Minnie  Lee 
Burton,  Samuel  David 
Campbell,  Jessie  Walton 
Capshaw,  Elmer  Alexander 
Carter,  Kittie 
Cleveland,  Grover  Glenn 
Cobb,  Antoinette  Caroline 
Copeland,  Richard  Gardner 
Cornelius,  Emmet  De  Witt 
Cross,  Howard  Benjamin 
Dawson,  Raymond  Lester 
Dendy,  Samuel  Marcus 
Dunn,  Truman  Heaston 
Eagleton,  William  Lemuel 
Edwards,  Vivien  Hazel 
Erickson  Jennie  Sophia 
Forbes,  Clyde  Frances 
Furman,  Henry  Marshall 
Galbreath,  Robert 
Gentry,  Joseph  Malcolm 
Gill,  Jackman  Andrew 


Muskogee 

Caddo 

Tonkawa 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City 

Braman 

Altus 

Sulphur 

Oklahoma  City 

Tulsa 

Norman 


Pryor 
Tonkawa 
Tonkawa 
Waukomis 
Oklahoma  City 
Weleetka 
Collinsville 
Altus 
Caddo  Mills,  Texas 
Boswell 
Erick 
Talala 
Norman 
Granite 
Anadarko 
Ardmore 
Chickasha 
Lindsay 
Lamont 
Oklahoma  City 
Elmore  City 
Oklahoma  City 
Norman 
Olustee 
Oklahoma  City 
Norman 
Oklahoma  City 
Tulsa 
Pond  Creek 
McAlester 
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Hammond,  Edith  Kate 

Norman 

Harrell,  Lowry  Houston 

Hastings 

Haseman,  Bertha  Anna 

Linton,  Ind. 

Heath,  Milton  Mack 

Warren 

Hill,  James  Julian 

Vinita 

Howell,  William  Aivin 

Collinsville 

Hubbard,  Gilvie 

McAlester 

Hyde,  Clarence  Edgar 

Konawa 

Ives,  Eva  Lovina 

Avery 

Johnson,  Henry  Lee 

Hollis 

Johnson,  Neil  Robert 

....   Norman 

Jones,  James  Lee 

Kingston 

Judy,  William  Blaine 

Pawnee 

Keiger,  Nina  Estelle 

Norman 

Kinnebrew,  Jackson  Aivin  - 

Pauls  Valley 

Kirby,  Grady 

Scottsboro,  Ala- 

Lair.d,  Burnal  Lee 

Roff 

Lapgham,  Alice  Maurine 

Duncan 

LawJjead,  Don  Paul 

Mountain  View 

Lawhead!  Josephine  Hadden 

Mountain  View 

Long,  Sallie 

Wagoner 

Lopmis,  Harve  Ezra 

Norman 

Lowry,  Richard  Clyde 

Oklahoma  City 

Lowry,  Thomas  Claude 

Oklahoma  City 

Maioy,  Addie 

Delhi 

Martin,  Sophia  Esther 

Norman 

May,  Walter 

Nowata 

McCain,  Barns 

Quinton 

McClellan,  Mildred 

Norman 

McClure,  Florence  Elizabeth 

Ada 

McClure,  Jack  Peebles 

Ada 

McFerron,  Nellie  Jane 

Norman 

McWhirter,  George  Truman 

Cleveland 

Meacham,  Edgar  D 

Clinton 

Medearis,  Park  Hinds 

Westville 

Miller,  Leora  Gladys 

Kaw 

Miller,. Richard  Keith 

Norman 

Montgomory,  Effie  Irene 

Norman 

Myers,  Clarence  Earl 

Medford 

Myrlck,  Joel  Harrison 

McAlester 

Neil,  Dan 

Billings 

Parsons,  Frank  B 

Civet 

Peraberton,  John  William 

Shawnee 
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Pinkerton,  Lawrence  Murphy 
Pride,  James  Lee 
Reeds,  Claude  Edwin 
Rice,  Olivia 
Richards,  Anna  Myrtle 
Robey,  Grace  Lucile 
Rogers,  Peach 
Rollins,  Oliver  Grady 
Sawyer,  Mary 
Sawyer,  Roger  William 
Schulze,  Martha  Minnie 
Sellers,  Arch  Yell 
Shapard,  Charles  Bell 
Sheldon,  Seward  Ross 
Small,  Frank  M 
Smith,  Charles  Lee 
Smith,  Frank  Kye 
Stacy,  Dean  Moore 
Steckel,  Edith  Mildred 
Symonds,  Walter  Stout 
Taliaferro,  John  Ambrose 
Taylor,  Lottie  Orr 
Thomas,  Chester  Reams 
Turner,  Halley  John 
Walker,  Donald  Edward 
Weathered,  Juanita  Agnes 
Webb,  Ralph  Nave 
Whitwell,  Earle  Vernon 
Willibey,  William  Herbert 
Winsor,  Mildred  Alice 
Wolverton,  Verle  Leigh 
Woolsey,  Everest  Verne 


Unclassified 


Barrett,  Helen  Roberta 
Bledsoe,  Roy  Eugene 
Bohrer,  Lottie  Jessie 
Caldwell,  Lyda  Robertson 
Clark,  William  Lynn 
Cline,  Tilghman  John 
Colt,  Sadie  Viola 
Cone,   William  James 
Cralle,  Walter  Odro 


Oklahoma  City 
Pomona,  Cal. 
Norman 
Walnut  Grove,  Mo. 
Lindsay 
Davidson 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Madill 
Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  City 
Norman 
Westville 
Pawnee 
Cherokee 
Shawnee 
Maud 
Kiowa 
Chickasha 
Davenport,  la. 
Ramona 
Madill 
Norman 
Chelsea 
Pawnee 
Jefferson 
Durant 
Muskogee 
Norman 
Sapulpa 
Frederick 
Oklahoma  City 
Hennessey 


Carmen 

Oklahoma  City 

Norman 

Jackson,  Tenn. 

Comanche 

Atoka 

Oklahoma  City 

Cloud  Chief 

Elizabethtown,  Ky. 
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Deu  Pree,  Nannolene 

Oklahoma  City 

Dickinson,  William  Lemuel 

Sulphur 

Everest.  Jean  William 

Oklahoma  City 

Goode,  John  Henry 

Wayne 

Grider,  Ethel  Gertrude 

Chandler 

Halley,  Harry  Lee  Stuart 

Antlers 

Highsaw,  Jerry  Clifton 

McKinney,  Texas 

Impson,  Hiram  William 

Bokchito 

Jacobs,  John 

Mangum 

Le  Force,  Sara  Kathrine 

Jefferson 

Littrell,  Irene 

Carthage,  Mo. 

Milam,  Charlie 

Chelsea 

Munch,  Perrill  Elizabeth 

Hennessey 

Newkumet,  Charles  Warren 

Newark,  N.  J. 

O'Bryan,  Bessie  Josephine 

Tishomingo 

O'Connell,  Mary  Eleanor 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

Ogden,  David  Francis 

Afton 

Osterhaus,  Kate  Dorothea 

Norman 

Owen,  Caswell 

Caney,  Kans. 

Penn,  Kate  Maria 

Norman 

Rabon,  Edward  Ray 

Stigler 

Shead,  Ralph  Brownell 

Norman 

Skinner,  Harry  Clifford 

Weleetka 

Skinner,  Howard  Burris 

Weleetka 

Steel,  Julia  Elizabeth 

Sneed 

Steel,  Lee 

Newport 

Stratton,  Hazel  Emieme 

Erick 

Taylor,  Louise  Southgate 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Thomason,  Louie  George 

Vinita 

Thomsen,  Gosche 

Oklahoma  City 

Tucker,  Arthur  Buel 

Comanche 

Williams,  Myra  Evelyn 

Norman 

Wintin,  Leota  King 

Norman 

Young,  Frances  Edgar 

Norman 

Young,  Omer  Romanes 

Norman 

Summary 

Seniors 

58 

Juniors 

49 

Sophomores 

66 

Freshmen 

105 

Unclassified 

45 

Total 

323 
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Hughes,  Bess  McLennan 

Sapulpa 

Mascho,  Sayde 

Chandler 

McFerron,  Elva  Ellen 

Norman 

McMakin,  Florence  Ila 

Norman 

Seniors 

Belknap,  Clara  Mary  Jane 

Norman 

Curtis,  Georgia  May 

Norman 

Gorton,  Vera  Delle 

Lawton 

King.  Elizabeth  Jane 

Norman 

Lee,  Eva 

Morning  Sun,  la. 

Salter,  Lewis  Spencer 

Carmen 

Schmidt,  George  Fredrik  William 

Lone  Wolf 

Snell,  Harold  Franklin 

Norman 

Trout,  Lena  Pearl 

Norman 

Watkins,  Alma  Mary 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Juniors 

Alexander,  Emma  Frances 

Norman 

Cook,  Lena  Grace 

Norman 

Johnson,  Ina  Mary 

Norman 

McMillan,  Elizabeth 

Pauls  Valley 

Murphy,  Cecelia  Gertrude 

Frankfort 

Sophomores 

Anderson,  Gladys  Mildred 

Pryor 

Armstrong,  Dubert  Long 

Oklahoma  City 

Bryan,  Lina  Eloise 

Nelson 

Link,  Delia  Celeste 

Oklahoma  City 

Mundy,  Doris  Geneva 

Wanette 

Newell,  Ruth  Brannon 

Norman 

Snell,  Besse  Ethelyn 

Norman 

Stiles,  Grace  Mara 

Edmond 

Wiggins,  Ruby 

Sulphur 

Freshmen 

Butler,  Bessie 

Norman 

Cain,  Homer  Dodge 

Norman 

Courtright,  Raymond  Orland 

Gotebo 

Harper,  Annabel  Frances 

Oklahoma  City 

Lackey,  Robert  Vinson 

Muskogee 
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Malone,  Pauline  Eloise  Pryor 

Morgan,  Clara  Belle  Cornish 

Powers,  Mary  Hamilton  Mangum 

Rice,  Jessie  Lena  Claremore 

Rogers,  Mabel  Truschel  McAlester 

Sawyer,  Ota  Rosalind  Norman 

Van  Buskirk,  Florence  Nellie  Seminole 

Wails,  Minnie  Florence  Norman 

Walker,  Helena  Maude  Jefferson 

Wantland,  Lucy  Flora  Purcell 

Williams,  Raymond  Bezae  Norman 


Unclassified 


Aitkenhead,  William  Charlton 
Ambrister,  Harry  Huston 
Applewhite,  Olive  Nancy 
Bailey,  Ollie  Hazel 
Bernier,  Dennie  Otis 
Bessent,  Edna 
Blanchard,  Lela  Margaret 
Bobo,  Olga 

Bowen,  Opal  Elizabeth 
Breeding,  Allie  La  Rose 
Brewer,  Bess 

Bridgewater,  Chester  Reade 
Briggs,  Mab 

Brown,  Eugenia  Lellian 
Buchanan,  Frances  Rebecca 
Butler,  Gertrude 
Capshaw,  Naomi  May 
Capshaw,  Walter  Leander 
Carey,  Fiona  Vann 
Chase,  Agnes  Miriam 
Cheadle,  Frances  Graham 
Cheadle,  John  Alexander 
Clement,  Bessie  Alberta 
Clement,  Katie  Laura 
Curtis,  Lloyd  Burgess 
Donnelly,  Teresa  Agnes 
Dunaway,  Bennie 
Dungan,  Eva  Ellsworth 
Elrod,  Stella  Elizabeth 
Erwin,  Mae  Olivia 


Norman 
Norman 

Tecumseh 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 

Lexington 
Wagoner 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Nowata 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Norman 
Noble 
Norman 
Kemp 
Norman 
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Forbes,  Margaret  Maude  Norman 

Foster,  Roy  Abner  Norman 

Hall,  Ethel  Sylvia  Norman 
Hanford.  Eleanor                                                  Oklahoma  City 

Hereene,  Elsie  Belle  Noble 

Hodges,  Thomas  Roy  Westville 

Holland,  Annie  Blanche  Norman 

Johnson,  Arline  Norman 

Johnson,  Froma  Adelaide  Norman 

Kent,  Fay  Chandler 

Leach,  Naomi  Nina  Norman 

Lindsay,  Ruby  May  Norman 

Lowther,  Irma  Leona  Norman 

Malone,  Hazel  Edna  Pryor 

McClure,  Margaret  Maxine  Norman 

McConnell,  Joseph  Jasper  Norman 

McGinley,  Nellie  May  Norman 

McGuire,  Margurette  Norman 

McGuire,  Maude  Norman 

McGuire,  Willie  Norman 
Mitchell,  Helen                                                       Oklahoma  City 

Morgan,  Helen  Fay  Cornish 

Murphy,  Alice  Frankfort 

Nairn,  Etta  Nowata 
Patterson,  Frances  Loraine                                  Oklahoma  City 

Paxton,  Adelaide  Frances  Norman 

Payne,  Nell  Norman 

Pendleton,  Eva  Marguerite  Norman 

Profhtt,  Ida  Mary  Norman 

Pyle,  Ida  Agnes  Houston 

Sadler,  Lena  Hylinda  Coalgate 

Sale,  lone  Bernice  Norman 

Saxon,  Hattie  Lee  Norman 

Schwartz,  Ida  Purcell 

Smith,  Blanch  Mabel  Norman 

Smith,  Melba    "  Norman 

Sommerville,  Romie  Mae  Norman 

Stiles,  Carl  Darwin  Norman 

Sullivant,  Jessie  Ruby  Norman 

Vail,  Lois  Murrow  Atoka 
Van  Camp,  Ethel  Myrtle                                    Amarillo,  Texas 

Voss,  Gertrude  Anna  Norman 

Weathered,  Callie  Durant 
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Williams,  Jennie  Gladys 
Young,  Pearlie 

Graduate 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Unclassified 
Total 


Summary 


Purcell 
Norman 

4 

10 

5 

9 

16 

75 

119 


THE  SCHOOL  OF   LAW 


Third  Year 


Anderson,  Charles  M 
Bellatti,  C  Robert 
Betzer,  Frank  Forrest 
Cameron,  Crawford  William 
Diamond,  Harry  H 
Erwin,  Perlay  Dair 
Herndon,  Charles  Holland 
Hurst,  Thurman  Scott 
Jenkins,  Albert  Edward 
Jenness,  Richard  Emerson 
Ledbetter,  Louis  Albert 
Manning,  Frank 
Masek,  Charles  Louis 
Mayfield,  Thomas  Wollard 
Mohrbacher,  Carl  Edward 
Randolph,  William  Nathaniel 
Ross,  Henry  Grady 
Speakman,  Streeter  S 
Walker,  Paul  Atlee 
Wheeler,  Henderson  Floyd 
Wilkinson,  Roy  Lee 


Second  Year 


Brown,  Carl  Chester 
Brown,  Peyton  Earle 
Cowden,  Clarence  Irvine 
Foster,  Otto  Earl 
Garrett,  Wilkins  Barry 
Harrington,  Charles  Harrison 


Atoka 

Norman 

Chandler 

Okmulgee 

Holdenville 

Wellston 

Murfreesboro,  Ark. 

Pawnee 

Oklahoma  City 

Okmulgee 

Ardmore 

Ringwood 

Tulsa 

Norman 

Shawnee 

Monnett,  Mo. 

Madilt 

Wellston 

Shawnee 

Dill 

Garber 


West  Plains,  Mo. 

Mangum 

Oklahoma  City 

Chandler 

Altus 

Norman 
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Hentz,  William  Walter 
Holland,  James  Dortes 
Hughes,  Carl  Jennings 
Hunt,  Elton  Ballinger 
Hunt,  Percy  Slayden 
Johnson,  Charles  Boggy 
Jones,  Milo  J 
Kirkendall,  Harry  Clark 
Little,  James  Monroe 
McCombs,  Thomas  Marcum 
Mcintosh,  Daniel  Newman 
Moore,  William  Best 
Morris,  Clay  McKinley 
Nairn,  James 
Patterson,  Paul  Warren 
Rosenstein,  Claude  Houston 
Swanson,  Archie  Glenn 
Taylor,  Robert  Nesbit 
Tolbert,  Raymond  Augustin 
Wilkins,  Chester  Clifford 
Williams,  Collins  Collier 


Oklahoma  City 

Norman 

Sapulpa 

Alex 

Wagoner 

Norman 

Rutherford  College,  N.  C. 

Carmen 

Norman 

Sallisaw 

Checotah 

Broken  Arrow 

Newkirk 

Nowata 

Muskogee 

Edmond 

Muskogee 

Norman 

Hobart 

Norman 

Brundidge,  Ala. 


First  Year 


Ambrister,  Hubert 
Amonette,  Harry  Allen 
Beasley,  Wiley  Boss 
Billingslea,  Don 
Blakemore,  Thomas  Lester 
Bretch,  Don  Milone 
Brockman,  John  Ervin 
Bryce,  Eugene  Arlington 
Busby,  Orel 
Capshaw,  Winifred 
Cline,  Everett  Lowrain 
George,  Fines  Jefferson 
Harley,  John  Thomas 
Huffman,  Sherman  Albert 
Jones,  Guy  D 
Jones,  Newlin 
Jones,  Orthell  Eugene 
Ledbetter,  Gene  Paul 
Lewis,  Roy  Van 
Mahaffie,  George  Barton 


Norman 

Pauls  Valley 

Guymon 

Wellston 

Van  Buren,  Ark. 

Hobart 

Sayre 

Altus 

Konawa 

Norman 

Newkirk 

Alpha,  Ark. 

Phillips 

Wellston 

Oklahoma  City 

Sayre 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City 

Norman 

Hobart 
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Martin,  Robert  Edwin 
Moore,  Manning  Sydney 
Morris,  Lewis  Reavely 
Morris,  Thomas  William 
Murdock,  James  William 
Orr,  Charles  Lawrence 
Pendleton,  John  Freeman 
Peterson,  Kenneth  Berry 
Randall,  Thomas  King 
Rhodes,  Everett  Otis 
Rutherford,  Joel  Arrington 
Smittle,  Heber  David 
Toberman,  John  Philip 
Turk,  Solon  William 
Vickers,  Don 
Webb,  Ulys 


Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City 

Aransas  Pass,  Texas 

Guthrie 

Cordell 

Roff 

Talala 

Tahlequah 

Checotah 

Marshal 

Wagoner 

Tulsa 

Norman 

Lexington 

Alva 

Tipton 


Unclassified 


Abbott,  Harvey  Clyde 
Alexander,  Robert  Emmet 
Bayless,  Ross  Raymond 
Beesley,  Wade  Hampton 
Beverly,  Hughston  Thomas 
Cox,  Man  ford  Allan 
.Cox,  Roscoe  Newton 
Fitterer,  Louis  Henry 
Garrison,  Herbert  William 
Gill,  Jackman  Andrew 
Hamilton,  Charles  Walter 
Hamilton,  Jack 
Hansen,  Frederick  Jacob 
Long,  Hugh  Pierce 
Manning,  Addie  Okla 
Morris,  Glen  Oliver 
Moss,  William  Boyce 
Owen,  Owen 

Page,  Alfred  Washington 
Rawlings,  Ralph 
Reynolds,  Norman  Eben 
Roberts,  Earl  Lenoir 
Roberts,  Sidney  Arthur 
Rogers.,  John  Powell 
Sampson,  Harrison  Albert 


Haileyville 

Alex 

Claremore 

Bokoshe 

McKinney,  Texas 

Tryon 

Tryon 

Altus 

Oklahoma  City 

McAlester 

Ithaca,  Mich, 

Sulphur 

Grand  field 

Winfield,  La. 

Ringwood 

Aransas  Pass,  Texas 

Fairfax 

Caney,  Kansas. 

Supply 

Sulphur 

Muskogee 

Chelsea 

Chelsea 

Holdenville 

Byron 
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Southerland,  Howard  Orville 

Hart 

Sowder,  John  Byron 

Norman 

Stapler,  Ott  Hicks 

Tahlequah 

Tittle,  Lem  Hensley 

Granite 

Walker,  Delos 

Pawhuska 

Weaver,  Phil  Armour 

Oklahoma  City 

Summary 

Third  Year 

21 

Second  Year 

27 

First  Year 

36 

Unclassified 

31 

Total 

115 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Fourth  Year 

Brownlee,  Leslie  George 

Oklahoma  City 

Davis,  Emmer  Palmore 

Stoutland,  Mo 

Dawson,  Oro  0 

Wanette 

Day,  Ben  Hill 

Oklahoma  City 

Finley,  H  Webb 

Reed 

Gaymon,  Samuel  Ellsworth 

Oklahoma  City 

Goddard,  Roy  Keene 

Oklahoma  City 

Murphy,  Charles  Percy 

Phillipsburg,  Kans. 

Quillen,  Pauline 

Cashion 

Stewart,  Walter  Edgar 

Oklahoma  City 

Thomas,  John  Gordon 

Oklahoma  City 

Third  Year 

Drew,  May 

Eldorado 

Lauderdale,  Thomas  Le  Roy 

Cushing 

Martin,  John  Alfred 

Oklahoma  City 

Morter,  Roy  Alton 

Norman 

Price,  Harry  P 

Tulsa 

Riley,  Robert  Hickman 

Ripley,  W.  Va. 

Rollo,  James  Wilson 

Oklahoma  City 

Smith,  R    Earle 

Gorman 

Wright,  Asa 

Webb 

Second  Year 

Blachly,  Lucile  Spire 

Cedarvale,  Kans. 

Brown,  Carl  Kice 

Agra 

Hays,  Powell  Lambert 

Frederick 
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Jones,  Clarence  Kenneth 
Kiel,  Oliver  Birdell 
McBride,  Earl  Duwain 
McMahan,  Alvin  Mann 
McMillan,  Charles  B 
Rock,  John  Lestrange 
Sapper,  Herbert  Victor  Louis 
Slatkin,  Harry 
Taylor,  Pleasant  Addison 
Taylor,  Randall 


Paoli,  Ind. 

Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Watonga 

Union  City 

Frederick 

Lexington 

Hartford,  Conn. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robberson 

Gerty 


First  Year 


Dusch,  Lawrence  Dale 
Elam,  Hary  Bond 
Ethridge,  Roy  Emmett 
Evans,  Logan  Illk 
Fulton,  William  Lander 
Gable,  James  Jackson 
Garlington,  Elmer  Franklin 
Gerish,  Nettie  Luella 
Graham,  Stephen  Harry 
Jones,  Ester  Lee 
Martin,  William  Allen 
Mavity,  Ralph  Page 
Miles,  Walter  Howard 
Neal,  John  Robert 
Steen,  Carl  T 
Webb,  Roy  Abner 
Weedn,  Henry  John 
West,  Willis  Kelly 


Renfrow 

Knoxville,  Tenn, 

Noble 

Wilsey 

Sulphur 

Dawson 

Olustee 

Alva 

Norman 

Monmouth,  111. 

Valliant 

Tonkawa 

Oklahoma  City 

Comanche 

Floydada,  Texas 

Pauls  Valley 

Tribbey 

Oklahoma  City 


Unclassified 


Barger,  William  Thurman 
Kienzle,  F  W 


Ashland 
Oklahoma  City 


Summary 


Fourth  Year 
Third  Year 
Second  Year 
First  Year 
Unclassified 
Total 


11 

9 

13 

18 
2 

53 
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Fourth    Year 
Nicholson,  Hubert  Maurice 
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Muskogee 


Second  Year 


Bennett,  Harry  Maphis 
Bush,  Ada  Marie  Brown 
Bush,  Morgan  James 
Cottrell,  Theo  Nathaniel 
Hartson,  Frank  Jackson 
Holman,  James  Bryant 
Humphreys,  Marvin  Glenn 
Lee,  Daniel  Franklin 
Lyle,  Thomas  Jewell 
Lynch,  Mary  Hermine 
Manning,  Mary  Georgia 
Morrow,  John  Earnest 
Mosier,  Henry  Davis 
Mosier,  William  Berlin 
Olmstead,  Harry 
Proffitt,  Floyd  Euliah 
Risen,  George  Larrabee 
Sharrock,  Keris  Equan 
Shultz,  Arthur  Christopher 
Taylor,  Charles  Elias 


First    Year 


Bailey,  Manley  Elvin 
Bates,  Clarence  Edgar 
Boyett,  Julian  Benard 
Dow,  John  Stuart 
Durnal,  Phillip  Kearney 
Farley,  Ross  Davis 
Gaines,  Earl  Vandorn 
Groves,  Earl  William 
Harris,  George  Gano 
Hightower,  Leslie  Grady 
Holman,  Victor  Thomas 
Hood,  William  Robert 
Houston,  Edwin  Clarence 
Jones,  Harry  Grady 
Knappenberger,  Clarence 


Pryor 

Eddy 

Eddy 

Oklahoma  City 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Minco 

Anadarko 

Campbellsburg,  Ky. 

Shamrock,  Texas 

Chandler 

Ringwood 

Oklahoma  City 

Guthrie 

Guthrie 

Ripley 

Harrah 

Hooker 

Durant 

Lahoma 

Bliss 


Norman 

Frederick 

Stewart 

Edmond 

Carmen 

Perry 

Binger 

Eagle  City 

Amarillo,  Texas 

Terral 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Erick 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Purcell 

Earlsboro 
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Lewis,  Reuben  Gilham 

Oklahoma  City 

Malone,  Alonzo  Grady 

Pryor 

Mills,  Paul  Roger 

Wetumka 

Morgan,  Chester  Cole 

Altus 

Murphy,  Charles  Leo 

Jefferson 

Pickard,  Ana 

Norman 

Preskitt,  Varney 

Norman 

Preston,  Roy  Irwin 

Carnegie 

Proffitt,  John  Ray 

Harrah 

Schooling,  Lucien  Lyman 

El  Reno 

Smith,  Ralph  Gordon 

Apache 

Steele,  Ralph  William 

Gentry,  Ark. 

Tribbey,  Floyd  Overton 

Maude 

U. 

reclassified 

Black,  Josiah  Braden 

Apache 

Brown,  Raymond  Louis 

Muldrow 

Burrow,  Reuben  Nash 

Doyle 

Cox,  Delbert  Clyde 

Tryon 

Dodge,  William  Neal 

Nowata 

Garvin,  William  David 

Dustin 

Johnson,  Clarence 

McComb 

Lane,  James  Hutchison 

Nashville,  Ark. 

Nelson,  Elmer  Sidney 

Okemah 

Summary 

Fourth  Year 

1 

Second  Year 

20 

First  Year 

28 

Unclassified 

9 

Total 

58 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 
Seniors 


Asbury,  Henry  Thomas 

Norman 

Gorton,  Leo  Hiawatha 

Norman 

Griffin,  Schenk  Henry 

Lenoir,  N.  C 

Nighswonger,  Harry  Worth 

Alva 

Juniors 

Ballard,  DeAuburn 

Nowata 

Foreman,  Perry  Ashbrook 

Claremore 

Gartside,  Albert  Edward 

Oklahoma  City 
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Holland,  Weaver  Everett 
Kidd,  Frank  James 
Renshaw,  David  Ellery 
Scott,  Harry  Murphy 


Chandler 
Hackberry 
Hennessey 

Blackwell 


Sophomores 


Abernathy,  Ewing  Bilan 
Arnett,  Clarence  Lester 
Asbury,  Leon  Bransford 
Carey,  Charles  Edward 
Evans,  Robert  David 
Hibbard,  Lloyd  James 
Hott,  Sabert  Alfred 
Livergood,  Homer 
Newby,  John  Alexander 
Stinson.  Robert  Wilcox 


Lexington 

Oklahoma  City 

Norman 

Shawnee 

Oklahoma  City 

Snyder 

Wakita 

Newkirk 

Guthrie 

Mountain  View 


Freshmen 


Bennett.  Jim  Basden 
Flood,  Ray 

Gordon,  Joseph  Cowan 
Harman,  James  Joshua 
Lacy,  Jesse  Jones 
Marriott,  Carl  Lee 
Mitchell,  Roy  Clyde 
Oakes,  Malcolm  Christie 
Porter,  Edward  Skelton 
Riley,  James  Robert 
Schofield,  Maurice  William 
Spring,  Jesse  Henry 
Taylor,  Ross  Alva 
Trice.  Albert  William 
Tuggle,  William  Hosea 
Winn,  Fred  M 


Chickasha 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City 

Muskogee 

lone 

Ahpeatone 

Norman 

Waurika 

Madill 

Lawton 

Luling,  Texas 

Hugo 

Snyder 

Hugo 

Lexington 

Oklahoma  City 


Unclassified 


Brady,  Belton 
Mac  Taggart,  Neil  Burnett 
McCoubrey,  Hugh  William 
Walker,  Linus  Whitmen 
Watson,  Joseph  Dent 
Winningham,  John  Green 


Roff 

Oklahoma  City 

McAlester 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City 

Terral 
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Summary 


Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Unclassified 
Total 


4 
7 
10 
16 
6 
43 


SUMMER  SESSION   1911 


(Exclusive  of  Graduate  Students) 


Allen,  Harvey  Lemuel 
Baker,  Robert  Earl 
Baldwin,  Jasper  Phin 
Balyeat,  Ray  Morton 
Barnes,  Anna 
Barnes,  Ernest  Sylvester 
Barrow,  Lucy  Elizabeth 
Bartlett,  Theodore  Elbridge 
Barton,  Stella  Lee 
Bell,  Dot  Vaughan 
Bell,  Lucile  Katheryn 
Berry,  Charles  Nelson 
Biggers,  Louise  Helen 
Blachly,  Lucile  Spire 
Bowles,  Arthur  Garfield 
Brooks,  Bee  C 
Brown,  Ernest  E 
Bruens,  Harry  Alfred 
Buchanan,  Frances  Rebecca 
Buford,  Eddie  Dora 
Burnham,  Roy  Moore 
Caldwell,  Alta  Beulah 
Castile,  Andrew  Robert 
Clifton,  Eva  May 
Cobbs,  Gretna  Richard 
Cornelius,  Emmett  DeWitt 
Cox,  Esther  Olive 
Crabtree,  James  Russell 
Dale,  Edward  Everett 
Daniels,  Jessie  Lawsun 
Denison,  Belva  Ruth 
D?u  Pree,  Nannolene 


Alderson 

Orlando 

Boorteville,  Ark. 

Wellston 

Duncan 

Hillsdale 

Norman 

Cherokee 

Chickasha 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Cedarville,  Kans 

Hollis 

Randlett 

Olustee 

Hermann,  Mo. 

Norman 

Arapaho 

Clinton 

Helena 

Lockridge,  la. 

Norman 

Denton,  Texas 

Lindsay 

Tryon 

Oklahoma  City 

Mountain  Park 

Oklahoma  City 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City 
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Doolen,  Stella  Virgin 
Dunaway,  Bennie 
Dye,  Esther  Ellen 
Edwards,  Minnie  Lee 
Ellenberger,  Myrtle  Faye 
Eller,  William  Conyer 
Eskew,  Alice  Bandy 
Evans,  Jessie  Elizabeth 
Flagler,  Edith 
Forbes,  Clyde  Frances 
Forbes,  Maude  Myrtle 
Forbes,  Minnie  May 
Forbes,  Ola  Alice 
Foreman.  Perry  Ashbrook 
Forrest,  Thomas  Floyd 
Foster,  Rhoda  Olivia 
Goodrich,  Robert  David 
Gorton,  Vera  Delle 
Graham,  Emmett  Downey 
Graves,  Edna  Llewellyn 
Graves,  Lloyd  Milner 
Greene,  Charles  Henry 
Griffin,  Schenk  Henry 
Haage,  Arthur  Edmund 
Harrington,  Irma  Jane 
Hartson,  Frank  Jackson 
Haug,  Bailey  Sherman 
Haun,  Ray  Homer 
Haynes,  Fanny  Belle 
Heath,  Milton  Mack 
Hicks,  Pearl  Olivia 
Holt,  Frank 
Honnold,  Claude  Lee 
Howe,  Helen  Margaret 
Isle,  Walter  Whitfield 
Jackman,  Agnes 
Johnson,  Arline 
Johnson,  Henry  Lee 
Jones,  Ester  Lee 
Keiger,  Nina  Estelle 
Kimberling,  Bertha  Mae 
King,  Elizabeth  Jane 


Norman 

Noble 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Geronimo 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City 

Chickasha 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Claremore 

Wynnewood 

Helena 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Orlando 

Orlando 

Lindsay 

Lenoir,  N.  Carl. 

Vinita 

Norman 

Wichita,  Kans, 

Luther 

Pond  Creek 

McAlester 

Warren 

Shawnee 

Norman 

Thomas 

Norman 

Pauls  Valley 

Moore 

Norman 

Hollis 

Monmouth,  111. 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 
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Kinnick,  Helen  Lucile 
Kirby,  Guy  Washington 
Leach,  Nina  Naomi 
Le  Force,  Sara  Kathrine 
Link,  Delia  Celesta 
Link,  Hortense 
Lyle,  Thomas  Jewell 
Lyles,  Adeline  Josephine 
Maloy,  Addie 
Martin,  Sophia  Esther 
Maupin,  Emma  Lillian 
McBride,  Earl  Duwain 
McCullough,  Archibald  Mason 
McFerron,  Elva  Ellen 
Maguire,  Marguerite 
McLauchlin,  Anna  Elizabeth 
McMillan  Elizabeth 
Meador,  Girdie  Emery 
Newby,  Merle  Edelweis 
Oliver,  Bertha  C 
Owen,  Owen 
Patton,  Esther 
Patton,  Mary  Emma 
Patton,  Pansy  Patti 
Paxton,  Adelaide  Frances 
Pendleton,  Eva  Marguerite 
Perkins,  Thomas  Marcus 
Porter,  Earle  Sellers 
Pruet,  Robert  Ray 
Reeds,  Claude  Edwin 
Rhodes,  Everett  Otis 
Richards,  Anna  Myrtle 
Richards,  Arthur  Lee 
Riley,  James  Robert 
Robey,  Annie  Laurie 
Robey,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Robey,  Roberta  R 
Robinove,  Herman 
Rogers,  John  Powell 
Rowe,  Ural  Alps 
Scales,  Opal  Amanda 
Scales, Pearl  Ruth 
Smith,  Edna  Florence 


Perry 

Ryan 

Norman 

Jefferson 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City 

Shamrock,  Tex. 

Wagoner 

Delhi 

Norman 

Stafford,    Kans. 

Watonga 

Billings 

Norman 

Norman 

Edmond 

Pauls  Valley 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Caney,  Kans. 

St.  Johns,  Kans. 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Norman 

Muskogee 

Guthrie 

Norman 

Norman 

Marshall 

Lindsay 

Higgins,  Texas 

Lawton 

Davidson 

Davidson 

Davidson 

Montrose,  Pa. 

Holdenville 

Blair 

Calvin 

Calvin 

Moore 
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Smith,  Sterling  Price 
Smith,  Talmage  Austin 
Smythe,  Viola  Letie 
Sommerville,  Romie  Mae 
Steckel,  Edith  Mildred 
Stephens,  Nina 
Stiles,  Grace  Mara 
Walker,  Helena  Maude 
Warner,  John  Davis 
Williams,  Collins  Collier 
Williamson,  Melissa 
Wintin,  Leota  King 
Wyatt,  Francis  Seymour 
Yeakel,  Earl  Leroy 


Pauls  Valley 

Kiowa 

Calvin 

Norman 

Davenport,  la 

Chandler 

Edmond 

Jefferson 

Wellston 

Brundidge,    Ala. 

Renfrew 

Norman 

Alva 

Wichita,  Kans. 


Summer  Session 


Undergraduates 

Graduates  (listed  under  the  Graduate  School) 
Total 


131 

12 

143 


ABSENTIA  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 


Baker,  Robert  Earl 
Balyeat,  Ray  Morton 
Bartlett,  Theodore  Elbridge 
Barton,  Stella  Lee 
Brooks,  Bee  C 
Brown,  Ernest  E 
Buxton,  Gertrude  Laura 
Caldwell,  Alta  Beulah 
Capshaw,  Fred 
Clifford,  Frank  Harrison 
Colburn,  James  Orlin 
Denyer,  Samuel  Arthur 
DePorte,  Joseph  Vital 
Dorchester,  Frances  May 
Drew,  May 
Eskew,  Alice  Bandy 
Foster,  Otto  Earl 
Graves,  Lloyd  Milner 
Haage,  Arthur  Edmund 


Orlando 

Wellston 

Cherokee 

Chickasha 

Randlett 

Olustee 

Oklahoma  City 

Helena 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City 

Collinsville 

Chandler 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pauls  Valley 

Eldorado 

Norman 

Chandler 

Orlando 

Vinita 
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Haun,  Ray  Homer 
Highsaw,  James  Leonard 
Kidd,  Frank  James 
Kinnick,  Helen  Lucile 
McLauchlin,  Anna 
McWhirt,  Burr  Best 
Pruet,  Robert  Ray 
Rinehart,  Lora  Frances 
Robey,  Winifred 
Smith,  Edna  Florence 
Swartz,  Peter  Winiferd 
Tisdel,  Dana  Mason 
Warner,  John  Davis 
Wheeler,  Dona  Ogle 
Whinery,  Frank  William 
Whitehurst,  Martha  Annette 
Williams,  Collins  Collier 
Williamson,  Isaac  Loren 
Wintin,  Leota  King 
Yeakel,  Earle  Leroy 
Total  39 


Pond  Creek 

Princeton,  Texas 

Hackberry 

Perry 

Edmond 

Roff 

Norman 

Osceola,  Ark. 

Davidson 

Moore 

Lindsay 

Muskogee 

Wellston 

Dill 

Perry 

Ardmore 

Brundidge,  Ala. 

Renfrow 

Norman 

Wichita,  Kans. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS    BY  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES 


The  Graduate  School  (Exclusive  of  Summer  Session)         20 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Seniors  58 

Juniors  49 

Sophomores  66 

Freshmen  105 

Unclassified  45 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Graduate  Students  4 

Seniors  10 

Juniors  5 

Sophomores  9 

Freshmen  16 

Unclassified  75 

The  School  of  Law 

Third  Year  21 

Second  Year  27 

First  Year  35 

Unclassified  30 

The  School  of  Medicine 

Fourth  Year  1 1 

Third  Year  9 

Second  Year  13 

First  Year  18 

Unclassified  2 

The  School  of  Pharmacy 

Fourth  Year  1 

Second  Year  20 

First  Year  28 

Unclassified  9 

The  College  Engineering 

Seniors  4 

Juniors  7 

Sophomores  10 

Freshmen  16 

Unclassified  6 

Summer  Session 

Correspondence  and  Absentia 

Grand  Total 

Total  excluding  all  names  counted  more  than  once 

Total  excluding  Correspondence  and  Absentia  students 

Total  in  residence  exclusive  of  Summer  Session 


20 


323 


119 


115 


53 


58 


43 
143 

39 
913 
793 
790 
716 
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COUNTIES  AND  STATES  REPRESENTED  1911-12. 


Adair 

3 

Noble 

7 

Alfalfa 

10 

Nowata 

6 

Atoka 

5 

Okfuskee 

4 

Beaver 

0 

Oklahoma 

81 

Beckham 

7 

Okmulgee 

2 

Blaine 

2 

Osage 

3 

Bryan 

8 

Ottawa 

1 

Caddo 

9 

Pawnee 

7 

Canadian 

3 

Payne 

3 

Carter 

8 

Pittsburg 

12 

Cherokee 

4 

Pontotoc 

12 

Choctaw 

7 

Pottawatomie  19 

"Cleveland 

183 

Pushmataha 

1 

Cimarron 

0 

Roger  Mills 

0 

Coal 

2 

Rogers 

12 

Comanche 

5 

Seminole 

3 

Craig 

4 

Sequoyah 

3 

Creek 

4 

Stephens 

7 

Custer 

11 

Swa/ison 

3 

Dewey 

0 

Texas 

1 

Delaware 

0 

Tillman 

10 

Ellis 

1 

Tulsa 

7 

Garfield 

6 

Wagoner 

6 

Garvin 

14 

Washington 

3 

Grady 

9 

Washita 

3 

Grant 

15 

Woods 

4 

Greer 

7 

Woodward 

3 

Harper 

0 

States 

Harmon 

1 

Alabama 

2 

Haskell 

1 

Arkansas 

6 

Hughes 

10 

California 

1 

Jackson 

17 

Colorado 

2 

Jefferson 

9 

Connecticut 

1 

Johnson 

1 

Illinois 

1 

Kay 

16 

Indiana 

3 

Kingfisher 

4 

Iowa 

5 

Kiowa 

13 

Kansas 

13 

Latimer 

0 

Kentucky 

3 

LeFlore 

3 

Louisiana 

1 

Lincoln 

24 

Maryland 

1 

Logan 

11 

Michigan 

1 

Love 

0 

Missouri 

8 

Major 

5 

Nebraska 

2 

Marshall 

5 

New  Jersey 

1 

Mayes 

8 

New  York 

2 

McClain 

9 

N.  Carolina 

2 

McCurtain 

1 

Pennsylvania    1 

Mcintosh 

2 

Tennessee 

2 

Murray 

9 

Texas 

20 

Muskogee 

12 

W.  Virginia 

1 

including  towns 
dents,  and  those  who 


in  the  county  outside  of  Norman,  R.  F. 
have  temporarily  moved  to  Norman. 


D.    stu- 


GENERAL  INDEX 


Absence  from  Recitation  "  ■ 

Absentia,  Work  in  88 

Accredited  High  Schools  47-5S 
Admission                  41-62,  67,  77,  81,  137, 
163.  178,  211,  225.  249 

Admission  to  Bar  165 
Admission  to  Practice  Pharmacy  210 
Advanced  Standing  (See  Admission) 

Advisers  14.  68.  79 

Affiliation  of  Schools  47-50 

Anatomy  84,  196 

Amount  of  Work  38,  139 

Art  143.152 

Astronomy  84 

Athletics  31 

Bacteriology  113.  196 

Board  of  Education  6, 17 

Botany  85 

Buildings  22,23 

Bulletin  Board  39.160 

Change  of  Studies  38,  141 

Certificates,  Teachers  32,  82 

Chemistry                           86,  197.  216,  232 

Churches  32 

Civil  Engineering  234 

Classical  Archaeology  89 

Clinical  Courses  199-205 

Clinical  Facilities  181 
College  of 

Arts  and  Sciences  73-132 

Engineering  219-246 

Combined  Courses  80,  165,  180 

Committees,  Standing  14 

Conditions,  Entrance      (See  Admission) 

Contests,  Intercollegiate  30 
Courses  (See  under  the  department 

or  school  wanted) 

Date  of  Opening  5 

Dean  of  Women  32 

Deficiencies,  Making  up  45 


77-80 


211 

22* 
165 
180 
l3t 
137 
211 
253 
236 
151 
96 
92 


Degrees  It, 18 

*  Doctor  of  Philosophy  69 

Master  of  Arts  68 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Pharmacy 

Engineering   •-* 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Bachelor  of  Painting 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

Degrees  Conferred,  1910-11 

Drawing 

Drawing  and  Painting 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical  Engineering  238 

Embryology  •  199 

Engineering  219-246 

English  ■  93 

Entrance  (See  Admission  also)       37-39 

Enrollment,  (See  Registration) 

Expenses  (See  Fees  and  Expenses) 

Expression  and  Dramatic  Art  150 

Extension,  University  •  36 

Faculty  7-13 

Graduate  65.  66 

Arts  and  Sciences  75.  76 

Fine  Arts  135 

Law  ■-■        157 

Medicine  175-177 

Pharmacy  209 

Engineering  221, 222 

Fees  and  Expenses  33.  34,  138,  166,  183, 

184.  212.  226 

Field  Work  82 

Fine  Arts  133-153 

French  .123 

General  Information  15-30 
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Geology  98 

German  101 

Government  of  the  University  17 

Grades  39 

Graduate  School  63-71 

Greek  105 

Grounds  21 

High  Schools,  Accredited  -17-50 

Histology  197 

Historical  Sketch  of  University  19 

History  106 
Hospitals  181,  182,  183 
Hour  of  College  Credit                38,  167,  226 

Hygiene  114,  197 

Laboratories  and  Shops  23-27 

Latin  109 

Law  155-172 

Lectures,  Special  160 

Libraries                               27,  28,  160,  182 

Materia  Medica  197,  217 

Mathematics  111,245 

Mechanical  Engineering  241 

Medical  Curriculum,  Hours  of  187 

Medicine                             173-205,  esp.  199 

Mining  Geology  243 
Music,  Applied                          144-149,  250 

Music,  Theory  of  128 

Musical  Organizations  136,  140 
Officers  of  Instruction  and  Administration 

(See  Faculty) 

Organization  of  the  University  18 

Organizations,  Student  29,  30 

Painting  151 

Parents,  Reports   to  39 

Pathology  113,  198 

Pharmacognosy  217 

Pharmacology  198, 217 
Pharmacy                  198,  207-213,  esp.  215 

Philosophy  115 

Physical  Training  116 

Physics  118 

Physiology                                   '  119,  199 

Piano  144 

Political  Science  120 


Positions,  Securing  32,  224 

Practice  Court  161 
Prizes                                  35,  36,  137,  161 

Psychology  121 

Publications  28,  29 

Public  Speaking  98 

Recitals  136,  140 

Recommendation  of  Teachers  32 

Registration  37,  183 

Religious  Influences  31 

Reports  to  Parents  39 

Romance  Languages  123 

Scholarships  35,  136 
Schools 

Graduate  63-71 

Teaching  81,  82 

Fine  Arts  133-15^ 

Law  155-172 

Medicine  173-205 

Pharmacy  207-218 

Self  Support  35 

Senate,  University  19 

Shop  Work  244 

Shops  26 

Societies,  Literary  and 

Scientific  29.30  ,  161 

Sociology  126 

Spanish  125 

Special  Students  in  Law  164 

Students.  Roll  of  255 
Summary  of  Students 

Schools  and  Classes  281 

Counties  and  States  282 

Summer  Session  70,  249 

Surgery  203 

Unclassified  Students 

45,  138.  164,  212,  225 

Units  Accepted  for  Admission  49 

Violin  148 

Voice  146 

Withdrawal  from  University  38 

Y.  M.C.A.-.Y.  W.C.  A.  31 

Zoology  130,  199 


This  bulletin  is  a  catalogue  of  the  school  year  1911-12  and  is  not  the  complete 
announcements  for  the  year  1912-13.  If  further  information  is  desired,  address  the 
Secretary,  University  of  Oklahoma.  Norman,  mentioning  the  school  or  college  con- 
cerning which  information  is  desired. 
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